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IN sending forth the first Volume of this Session, the Pro- 





prietors feel it incumbent upon them to return thanks to the 
unprecedented number of Members of the first rank and influence 
who have, during this Session, ensured the authenticity of the 
Reports of their Speeches in this long-standing Work—an 
attention which has, however, caused a delay in the publication 
of this Volume, amply compensated by such an advantage ; in- 
deed, in the first portions of this Volume, every Speech of im- 
portance has been revised by the best authority. The Proprietors 
attribute this increased kindness to the constant announcement 
that this Work has had, for a long time past, responsible persons 
in both Houses. It is not sufficiently known, that in order to 
obviate the inconvenience of the delay caused by the publication 
in Volumes, a Part containing a fifth portion of a Volume is 
published at short intervals; and thus the purchaser has the 


earlier Debates a month before the Volume is published. 


Anxious to secure the best report of the sentiments of the 
various Speakers, Mr. Hansard will, upon receiving an intimation 
of the wish of any Member, transmit regularly proofs of his 
Speeches, to be returned or not, as his convenience may allow. 
42 
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prices. 


A very few Sets of the Old Series of the Parliamentary 
Debates are still on hand. 


ComMPpLETE Sets of the Second Series are scarce. This 


Series consists of TWENTY-FIVE, and not as some suppose of 
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The Second Part of the GENERAL INDEX to the First and 
Second Series is in the Press. 
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Parliamentary Debates 


During theSecond Session of theELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
IRELAND, appointed to meet at Westminster, 

Ath February, 1834, 
in the Fourth Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 





Hirst Volume of the Session, 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 4th, 1834. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT — 
KING’S SPEECH.] His Majesty went 
this day tothe House of Peers in the usual 
state, and opened the Parliament by the 
following Speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tn calling you again together for the 
discharge of your high duties, I rely with 
entire confidence on your zeal and dili- 
gence, on your sincere devotion to the 
public interests, and on your firmness in 
supporting, on its ancient foundations, and 
in the just distribution of its powers, the 
established Constitution of the State. 

“‘These qualities eminently distin- 





guished your labours during the last ses- 
sion, in which more numerous and more | 
important questions were brought under | 
the consideration of Parliament, than 
during any former period of similar dura- | 
tion. | 

“Of the measures which have in con- 
sequence received the sanction of the 
Legislature, one of the most difficult and 
important was the Bill for the Abolition 


of Slavery. The manner in which that 
VOL, XXI. {203 





beneficent measure has been received 
throughout the British Colonies, and the 
progress already made in carrying it into 
execution by the Legislature of the Island 
of Jamaica, afford just grounds for anti- 
cipating the happiest results. 

“Many other important subjects will 
still call for your most attentive considera- 
tion. The reports which I will order to 
be laid before you from the Commissions 
appointed to inquire into the State of the 
Municipal Corporations, into the adminis- 
tration and effect of the Poor Laws, and 


| into Ecclesiastical Revenues and Patron- 


age in England and Wales, cannot fail to 
afford you much useful information, by 
which you will be enabled to judge of the 
nature and extent of any existing defects 
and abuses, and in what manner the neces- 
sary corrections may, in due season, be 


safely and beneficially applied. 


“It has been the constant aim of my 


| policy to secure to my people the uninter- 


rupted enjoyment of the blessings of 
peace. In this I have been much assisted 
by the good understanding which has 
been so happily established between my 
Government and that of France; and 
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the assurances which I receive of the 
friendly disposition of the other Powers of 
the Continent give me confidence in the 
continued success of my endeavours. 

‘I have, however, to regret that a final 
settlement between Holland and Belgium 


{LORDS} 
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“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“T have to lament the continuance of 


‘distress amongst the proprietors and oc- 
| cupiers of land ; though, in other respects, 
| 

the state of the country, both as regards 


| 
| its internal tranquillity and its commerce 
iand manufactures, affords the most en- 


has not yet been effected, and that the 
|couraging prospects of progressive im- 


civil war in Portugal still continues. You 
may be assured that I shall be careful and | provement. 

anxiovs to avail myself of any opportunity’ The Acts passed in the last Session 
which may afford me the means of assist- | for carrying into effect various salutary 
ing the establishment of a state of security | and remedial measures in Ireland are now 
and peace in countries the interests of | in operation, and further improvements 
which are so intimately connected with | may be expected to result from the com- 
those of my dominions. | missions which have been issued for other 

“Upon the death of the late King of ; important objects of inquiry. 

Spain, I did not hesitate to recognize the| ‘I recommend to you the early con- 
succession of his Infant Daughter; and | sideration of such a final adjustment of 
I shall watch with the greatest solicitude | the tithesin that part of the United King- 
the progress of events which may affect | dom as may extinguish all just causes of 
a Government the peaceable settlement | complaint, without injury to the rights and 
of which is of the first importance to this | property of any class of my subjects, or 





country, as well as to the general tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

“‘ The peace of Turkey, since the settle- 
ment that was made with Mehemet Ali, 
has not been interrupted; and will not, 
I trust, be threatened with any new 
danger. Jt will be my object to prevent 
any change in the relations of that empire 
with other Powers, which might affect its 
future stability and independence. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“‘ [ have directed the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. 

“* They have been framed with a view to 
the strictest economy and to such reduc- 
tions as may not be injurious to the public 
service. 

“T am confident that I may rely on 
your enlightened patriotism, and on the 
cheerful acquiescence of my people for 
supplying the means which may be re- 
quired to uphold the honour of my Crown 
and the interest of my dominions. 

** The accounts which will be laid before 
you of the state of the Revenue, as com- 
pared with the Expenditure, will be found 
most satisfactory. 





to any institution in Church or State. 

‘The public tranquillity has been gene- 
rally preserved, and the state of all the 
provinces of Ireland presents, upon the 
whole, a much more favourable appear- 
ance than at any period during the last 
year. 

“‘ But I have seen with feelings of deep 
regret and just indignation, the continu- 
ance of attempts to excite the people of 
that country to demand a Repeal of the 
Legislative Union. This bond of our 
national strength and safety I have already 
declared my fixed and unalterable reso- 
lution, under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to maintain inviolate by all the 
means in my power. In support of this 
determination, | cannot doubt the zealous 
and effectual co-operation of my Parlia- 
ment and my people. 

“To the practices which have been 
used to produce disaffection to the State, 
and mutual distrust and animosity be- 
tween the people uf the two countries, 
is chiefly to be attributed the spirit of 
insubordination, which, though for the 
present in a great degree controlled by 
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the power of the law, has been but too 
perceptible in many instances. 

To none more than to the deluded 
instruments of the agitation thus per- 
niciously excited, is the continuance of 
such a spirit productive of the most ruin- 
ous consequences; and the united and 
vigorous exertions of the loyal and well- 
affected, in aid of the Government, are 
imperiously required to put an end to 
a system of excitement and violence, 
which, while it continues, is destructive of 
the peace of society, and, if success- 
ful, must inevitably prove fatal to the 
power and safety of the United Kingdom.” 


ADDRESSIN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. | 
The Duke of Sutherland, in rising to 
move an Address in answer to his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, said, the indulgence which 
their Lordships never failed to extend to 
individuals placed in his situation was 
never more required than it was on the 
present occasion. He had been at all 
times unwilling to urge his opinions upon 
the attention of the House, as, further than 
concerned his own conduct, he really did 
not attach consequence to them, and cer- 
tainly not the undue consequence of con- 
ceiving them interesting to their Lordships. 
But, under some circumstances, he thought 
it would be tantamount to shrinking from 
the performance of a duty if he omitted to 
avail himself of an opportunity to declare 
his sentiments. Actuated by such feel- 
ings he did not hesitate to come forward, 
relying upon the kind indulgence of the 
House, to submit an Address for their 
adoption in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne. The theme was no doubt a wide 
one, and the subjects upon which it touch- 
ed were various. Much might he made 
of it in able hands, but he would, how- 
ever, content himself with following in 
the order in which they were presented, 
but very briefly, the topics of the Speech. 
It could not, he apprehended, but be 
gratifying in the first instance to assure 
his Majesty, that their zeal, devotion, and 
firmness in support of the Constitution of 
the State would be such as to justify the 
expectations of the country, and merit the 
confidence entertained by his Majesty in 
their loyalty and patriotism. In turning 
to the history of the past year, they could 
not contemplate the measure relative to 


a 


{Fen. 4} 
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slavery now and for ever abolished, but as 
a subject of the purest gratulation, and as 
most honourable to this country, the gene- 
rosity of which had been made conspicu- 
ous in the mode of accomplishing it, and 
equally honourable to those who, in spite 
of numerous difficulties, had proposed a 
measure which had afforded immediate 
consolation, and every prospect of a suc- 
cessful termmation. It appeared even to 
have been of advantage to those whose in- 
terests were chiefly connected with it. The 
speech of the noble Earl, the governor of 
Jamaica, whose conduct was as honourable 
to himself as it was advantageous to his 
country, bore ample testimony to the bene- 
ficial consequences of the measure, and to 
the kindly spirit in which that measure had 
been received by one colonial assembly. 
Amongst the subjects to which, at a future 
day, their attentive consideration would 
be called, none, in his mind, would be 
found more important or more difficult 
than the Poor-laws. The evils which 
had arisen from the present system of 
their administration were too striking and 
too notorious not to demand strict inquiry. 
The effects of those laws had been to 
produce demoralization and degradation 
amongst the people, and the system ought, 
therefore, to be considered with the calm- 
est and soundest wisdom. Certainly all 
crude and hasty measures must be depre- 
cated, but the attention of that House and 
of the country ought to be directed to 
those laws as a primary object, demanding 
alteration and improvement. Another ob- 


ject of their care must be the remedying 


of the abuses in Municipal and Ecclesi- 
astical Corporations, and much valuable 
information upon both these subjects 
would be laid before Parliament by his 
Majesty’s Government. The hope ex- 
pressed by his Majesty for the preserva- 
tion and continuance of peace must be 
generally felt by the whole country, which 
could well appreciate the blessings of 
peace. It could not fail to rejoice all 
liberal minds to find that as civilization 
advanced mankind grew wiser, and that 
with the spread of knowledge the love of 
peace became more extended and stronger. 
The state of the world had been such as 
in former periods would have inevitably 
led to a general war. That great calamity 
had been escaped. Notwithstanding the 
temptations presented by partial warfare, 
the general peace of Europe had been 
preserved, and would long, he hoped, be 
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maintained. For the maintenance of 
peace it could not be doubted that the 
continuance of friendly relations between 
this country and France were most ma- 
terial; and it was still more important 
that these relations should be based 
upon a permanent principle of amity 
worthy of enlightened nations; and such, 
he believed, subsisted at this moment be- 
tween France and England. Interests 
common to each could alone form the 
basis of enduring friendship. The present 
system of the French Government was 
one which had moderation for its princi- 
ple, and it aimed at preserving order, and 
at developing her abundant means of 
national prosperity. When they saw in- 
dustry and the arts encouraged amongst 
a warlike people, they must rejoice 
at such manifest proofs of a wise and 
enlightened Government, which applied 
itself to the furtherance of those high 
interests which were of so much im- 
portance to the present, and would be 
of equal importance to all succeeding ge- 
nerations. If elsewhere, too, we saw the 
progress of improvement—attempts made 
to extend education to all—the arts of 
peace cultivated,—every one must rejoice 
at the prospect thus opened; and we 
should be warranted in indulging in the 
hope that no narrow views of temporary 
advantages should be allowed, as had too 
frequently been the case in former times, 
to obscure the brightness of a prospect 
highly interesting to all. It was full time 
that the calamitous disputes which reigned 
in Portugal—disputes which the nearest 
ties of blood only seemed to make more 
desperate — and those which more re- 
cently had sprung up in Spain, should 
be brought to an end. If there were 
ever any differences of opinion as to 
the succession of the Crown of Portugal, 
there could be none as to the perfidy 
which had signalized the assumption of 
it. The honourable feelings which had 
throughout distinguished the conduct 
of the British Government had not been 
confined to them; there was one general 
feeling of indignation at the conduct of 
the person who had so perfidiously set 
at defiance all promises. Still it was 
our interest that the dissensions in Por- 
tugal should come to an end, and it 
was also most desirable for us that the 
peaceful succession to the throne of Spain 
should be established. In the wish ex- 
pressed by his Majesty for the final ad- 
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justment of the differences between Hol- 
land and Belgium, he was sure that all who 
heard him must most cordially agree. In 
the rest of Europe, continued attention to 
the course of events, and our assistance 
in the regulation of affairs, where it could 
properly be offered, might give reasonable 
hopes of the maintenance of general tran- 
quillity. At home it was satisfactory to 
know that the general aspect of the 
country was prosperous. The difficulties 
which the necessarily changing condition 
of things must impose sometimes move on 
one class than another, would be patiently 
borne in a state of society in which the 
great body of the people were distinguish- 
ed by their general good sense. With re- 
gard to Ireland, he was sorry to observe, 
that there were still evil spirits abusing 
our patience, and spreading discord and 
dissension abroad, extending their baneful 
influence over the evil passions of men, 
But notwithstanding the counteracting 
effects of these things upon the beneficial 
measures adopted with regard to Ireland, 
it was gratifying to know, that that 
country was indisputably improving in 
trade, arts, and commerce. His Majesty’s 
paternal love for all his subjects was 
never more evinced than in the declara- 
tion of his firm resolution to maintain 
indissoluble the bond of the Legislative 
Union of the two kingdoms; the most 
effectual security against their separation, 
which would not only be highly injurious 
to Ireland, but to the kingdom at large. 
The country at large would afford to his 
Majesty, in enforcing this resolution, 
he had no doubt, fresh force to his au- 
thority by the zealous co-operation of 
all his well-affected subjects, who would 
readily supply all the means that might 
be required for the accomplishment of 
so desirable an object. He was not 
aware of any other topic to which it 
was necessary to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention. His Lordship concluded by 
moving an Address, which was, as usual, 
an echo’of the Speech. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, in rising 
to second the Address, had little to add to 
what had fallen from the noble Duke. 
On the various topics on which the noble 
Mover had touched he had shown so just 
a judgment and so sound a view of them, 
that the best thing he could do was to 
say, that he fully concurred with the 
noble Duke. Iu regard to the leading 
measure of last Session, the Abolition of 
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Colonial Slavery, it was one in which the 
country had taken the greatest possible 
interest, and the demand for which it was 
impossible any longer to withstand; and 
that measure having been passed, it was 
highly gratifying to find that it had been 
favourably accepted in the colonies. On 
all the important measures that were now 
to be brought before them, full means of 
information would be afforded, in order to 
enable them to form a correct judgment 
of them. In regard to the assurances of 
peace he was happy to find that they were 
such as to lead to the hope that there was 
no probability of its being disturbed. With 
respect to Ireland, he concurred in every- 
thing which had been said by the noble 
Duke as to the disadvantages produced 
by the conduct of those who agitated 
that country with the cry of the Repeal 
of the Union, as that repeal, if ever it 
were yielded, would lead to the dissever- 
ance of the empire; but it was to be 
hoped, that if anything of that kind was 
attempted, it would ineet with no support 
in Parliament. He was sure, that any 
and all of the important measures to be 
brought before Parliament would be re- 
ceived and discussed by them with calm- 
ness and moderation. There might be 
some differences of opinion upon these 
measures; but the House, he was sure, 
would look to the situation of the country, 
and judge of those measures, with refer- 
ence to the diffusion of knowledge, the 
general spread of reading, and their con- 
sequent effect upon the people at large. 
There was no topic on which he could say 
any thing new in addition to the observa- 
tions of the noble Duke, and he should, 
therefore, conclude by saying, that he 
fully concurred. with the noble Duke. 

The Duke of Wellington did not rise 
to oppose the Address, or to move any 
Amendment; but he could not listen to 
such topics as were contained in the 
Speech which they had that day heard 
from the Throne, without addressing a 
few words to their Lordships onthe sub- 
jects which it embraced. The Speech 
appeared to him to contain as little in 
reality, as any Speech that was ever ad- 
dressed to their Lordships from the Throne. 
It was impossible for any man to judge 
from that Speech, whether it were the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Government to 
bring forward, as a Government, any mea- 
sure on any one of the topics contained in 
that Speech, The noble Lord who spoke 
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last, stated, that on some of those topics, 
measures would be introduced by Ministers. 
The noble Lord might have learned that 
by a communication from his Majesty’s 
Government, but from the Speech itself, 
it did not appear that it was the intention 
of Ministers to introduce any measure 
whatever on any one of those topics. 
With respect to the first topic, that which 
related to the West-India colonies, it was 
stated by the noble Duke opposite, and by 
the noble Lord who seconded the Address, 
that the measure adopted on that subject 
had completely succeeded. There was no 
man who rejoiced more sincerely than he did 
at the success of that measure. He had 
certainly opposed that measure from 
principle ; he thought that he saw in it the 
seeds of great injury to the interests of 
this country; but he was happy to find 
that he had been misinformed upon the 
subject. ‘They were told, that the measure 
had completely succeeded ; but he could 
not understand, from what he had heard 
of what was passing in the West Indies, 
that it had. It was true that the Legisla- 
ture of Jamaica had passed a Bill approving 
of the measure agreed to by the Legisla- 
ture of this country; but he had heard 
of no measures agreed to by them to 
carry it intoexecution. ‘The negroes had, 
from a state of slavery, been placed in a 
state of comparative freedom. A state of 
slavery no longer existed. Now, he would 
ask, had anything been done to meet this 
new state of society? He would affirm, 
that nothing of the kind had been done. 
The Legislature of Jamaica said, they 
adopted the law enacted by this country ; 
but they had not framed any new laws to 
provide for the extraordinary and new 
situation. They had thus thrown the whole 
responsibility of the resultson his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He did not think that a very 
satisfactory state of affairs in Jamaica. 
If the Legislature of that colony had 
adopted this measure, without doing any- 
thing to meet the new circumstances which 
it created, that was a state of affairs on 
which neither his Majesty nor that House 
had any need to congratulate themselves, 
With respect to that part of the Speech 
which related to peace, he at once ad- 
mitted that it was an inestimable advan- 
tage to this country to remain at peace, 
and that the Government ought to do 
every thing, and to use every means in its 
power, to preserve peace amongst foreign 
nations; and not only to preserve peace 
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between nations, but internal peace in 
all the neighbouring nations. On that 
point, however, his Majesty’s Ministers 
had been nearly silent. Holland and 
Belgium stood in the same situation now 
as they did two years ago ; and if Ministers 
acted on the same plan which they had 
adopted for the last two years and a-half, 
they would tien years hence find those 
countries as far off from settling their dis- 


putes as they were at present. Then, | 


with respect to Spain and Portugal ; he had 
frequently stated to that House his reasons 
for thinking the civil war in Portugal was 
fomented and kept up by this country. 
He was still of the same opinion. A 
transaction occurred in that House last 
Session which proved the fact to him. 
An Address was voted to his Majesty, 
entreating his Majesty to turn his attention 
to the civil conflict then raging in Portugal, 
and requesting him to command his sub- 
jects to observe a strict neutrality. His 
Majesty did not, it seemed, approve of 
that Address, and he returned an answer 
by the mouth of his Ministers, which it 
was not necessary for him further to allude 
to. But, what actually took place? Why, 
the very individual on whose acts that 
Address was founded, was punished within 
a week, on account of those very acts. 
How, then, he would ask, had the neu- 
trality of this country been preserved ? 
The war in Portugal was notoriously 
carried on by the subjects of this country, 
and by the capital of this country. Yet, 
although this was a well-known fact, the 
king of Spain was told: ‘“ In this contest 
you must be neutral; and if you are not, 
we will interfere and support Don Pedro.” 
Was that neutrality? Under the protec- 
tion of our fleets in the Douro and the 
Tagus this boasted neutrality had been 
shamefully violated. The Ministers ought, 
at a very early period, to have acknow- 
ledged the government then existing in 
Portugal. It was a government de facto, 
and as such they ought to have acknow- 
ledged it; above all, they ought to have 
prevented the civil contest by which that 
country was torn. The monarch then 
rcigning in Portugal performed his part 
of the treaties existing with this country, 
and we ought to have performed ours; but 
we did not do that. In Spain, Ferdinand 
thought proper to make an alteration in 
the succession to the Crown, and Don 
Carlos was expelled. Don Carlos was 
required to proceed to Italy. He would 
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not go to Italy, but he went to Portugal 
to seek assistance there. He therefore 
would contend that the civil war in Spain 
grew out of the civil war in Portugal, 
which was fomented in this country, He 
would declare his conviction, if it were the 
last word he ever spoke, that if we had 
recognized Don Miguel as sovereign of 
Portugal, and only done him common 
justice, the civil war would never have 
broken out there. At present they could 
see no probable termination to these con- 
tests, nor could they divine what would 
be the issue of them. He had formerly 
ventured to advise his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to issue a Proclamation to recall his 
Majesty’s subjects from the service of both 
parties as a means of preventing the evils 
which now existed, but his advice was dis- 
regarded. Again, had a different course 
of policy been observed, it would have 
prevented the occurrence of that state of 
things which now unfortunately existed at 
Constantinople. On that point there was 
a paragraph in the present Speech from 
the Throne, and an exactly similar para- 
graph appeared in a Speech formerly de- 
livered by his Majesty. Now, on this 
subject, he must say (and he was not 
speaking by guess) that a most unfortu- 
nate line of policy had been adopted. 
He happened to know, that on a former 
occasion, when Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 
Egypt, was desired by this Government 
not to carry into execution certain mea- 
sures which he wished to effect, and when 
he was positively told that he must not 
proceed, he at once desisted. The fact 
was, that if this country wished to pre- 
vent him from carrying on war in any 
part of the Levant, it had only, to 
employ a fleet to force him to act accord- 
ing to its direction. Those directions 
would be as readily obeyed by him now as 
they were formerly. If, in the Session of 
1832, or 1833, they had plainly told 
Mehemet Ali that he should not carry on 
this contest in Syria and Asia Minor, they 
would have put an end to this war without 
the risk of allowing the emperor of Russia to 
send a fleet and an army to Constantinople. 
But, instead of doing that, instead of 
taking a commanding position, our fleets 
were in the Douro and the Tagus, pro- 
tecting civil war, and in the Channel, 
blockading the fleets of our Dutch allies. 
The consequence of these proceedings was, 
that our three allies, Holland, Portugal, 
and Spain, and he might add a fourth, 
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our ally Turkey, were placed under the 
protection of the other Powers. They 
were, if he might use the word, swamped 
in Europe at the present moment. He 
now came to the consideration of the 
latter points of the speech. He would say, 
as to any measures which it might be 
deemed proper to introduce with relation 
to these points, he should say nothing till 
they were launched in Parliament. He 


might however be permitted to express a | 


hope that some measure or measures would 
be adopted with respect to the Poor-laws. 
For the last three years they had been, 
more or less, under consideration, and 
very much the subject of discussion and 
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observation, both in and out of Parlia- | 


ment. Ministers might therefore at least 
have informed them whether they meant to 
bring forward any measure upon this import- 
ant subject; and he thought their Lord- 
ships might very properly complain that 
the Ministers had not announced any 
measures to Parliament. A _ proposition 
was submitted to their Lordships last 
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earnest consideration. Their Lordships 
had probably all read the speeches made 
by the friends and supporters of his 
Majesty’s Government on this subject at 
various meetings throughout the country 
during the recess. He must say, that he 
considered the sentiments expressed in 
some of those speeches very deserving of 
their Lordships’ serious attention, and such 
as were calculated to excite in the highest 
degree the jealousy and suspicion of that 
House. He would take the liberty to say 
that the conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment respecting the Church of Ireland in 
a former Session of Parliament was well 
calculated to excite the suspicion of the 
House as to what the Government should 
now do on this subject, and he felt him- 
self fully warranted in saying, that never 


‘had there been a question brought before 
their Lordships in which it was so neces- 
/sary for them to be cautious in regard to 


Session on the subject of Municipal Cor- | 
On this occasion ; indeed, at present there 


porations, and placed on the records of 
their Lordships’ House. 


A Commission } 


had been issued, and much discussion had | 
arisen as to the legality of the Commis- | 


sion. 
the subject, but he was not competent to 
decide a question of the kiud. 
their Lordships to consider whether it 
would be advisable to proceed further 


He saw various learned opinions on | 


It was for | 


with a Commission upon the legality of | 
_vernment in that House—both were highly 


which some doubts were entertained. 
There were great doubts whether it was com. 
petent totheCom missioners to administer an 
oath, It was a subject for serious consider- 
ation whether it would be desirable to estab- 
lish over the whole country one uniform sys- 
tem of municipal constitutions. Hitherto 


there was a great variety as to the mode of 


voting and the qualification in boroughs. 
This variety was analogous to the other 
institutions of the country; and he doubt- 
ed much whether it would be desirable to 
establish one uniform system, founded ex- 
clusively upon a 102. constituency. It 
did not appear from the Speech whether 
or not it were the intention of Ministers 
to bring forward any measure founded on 
this Commission, With respect to the 
subject of tithes, it was a question on the 
importance of which it was unnecessary for 
him to dilate. He did not intend to enter 
into the subject, but he hoped that Minis- 
ters would give it their most serious and 


nN 


the principles and proceedings of his 
Majesty’s Government as upon this ques- 
tion of Church property. It was not his 
intention to go into that question at large 


were not materials in existence to enable 
anybody to do so. He could not how- 
ever avoid saying, in justice to himself, 
that he had supported two Bilis brought 
in by a most reverend Prelate in a former 
Session of Parliament—the one to regu- 
late pluralities, and the other for the com- 
position of tithes. Both of those Biils 
received the support of his Majesty’s Go- 


desirable measures for the purpose of con- 


'ciliating the public mind with regard to 
'the Church on those particular questions; 
‘and yet, notwithstanding the omnipotent 





sway which the present Government pos- 
sessed and exercised over the other House 
of Parliament, it was not, somehow or 
other, able to get those Bills passed 
through the House of Commons. He 
would entreat their Lordships, therefore, 
to look with jealousy upon all the pro- 
ceedings of his Majesty's Government on 
this subject, and to take care, if they 
could, that nothing should be done to 
the injury of that Church. There was 
another subject with regard to which the 
intentions of his Majesty’s Government 
had not been stated in the Speech from 
the Throne, and on which the Ministers 
had given their Lordships no information, 
—he meant the Irish Coercion Bill. There 
could be no doubt that the greatest benefit 
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had been derived. by Ireland from that 
necessary and salutary measure. It had 
been scarcely carried into execution in a 
single instance, but the existence of it had 
effected the greatest benefit for Ireland ; 
and he therefore thought, that when his 
Majesty’s Government. came down to Par- 
liament, and stated as they did in a para- 
graph of the Speech from the Throne, 
that “the public tranquillity had been 
generally presérved, and that the state of 
all the provinces of Ireland presented, 
upon the whole, a much more favourable 
appearance than at any period during the 
last year,” they should have at the same 
time informed their Lordships whether it 
was their intention to propose the renewal 
of that Bill, to which such desirable con- 
sequences were mainly attributable. Their 
Lordships were aware that this Bill would, 
if not renewed, expire at the end of the 
present Session of Parliament. At pre- 
sent their Lordships knew nothing of the 
intentions of his Majesty’s Government 
on that point; they only knew that Mi- 
nisters complained of the agitation which 
had been excited in Ireland concerning 
the Repeal of the Union. He would re- 
peat that Ministers should have told them 
whether it was their intention to propose 
the renewal of that measure to which was 
owing the restoration of something like 
peace and tranquillity in that part of the 
United Kingdom. He wished to address 
a few observations to their Lordships on 
the question of Irish tithes. With regard 
to any measure which it might be the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Government to 
bring forward on that subject, he begged 
in the first instance to say, that, as far as 
he could learn, the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland were at present precisely in the 
same miserable situation in which they 
had been for the last seventeen or eighteen 
months. If that, therefore, was the case, 
notwithstanding the ‘measures which had 
been brought forward and passed on a 
former occasion in reference to the clergy 
of Ireland, he must say if that race of men 
were to be preserved atall, their Lordships 
should lose no time in passing whatever 
measures were required to complete the 
arrangement with respect to tithes in Ire- 
land. He believed, as he had already 
stated, that the clergy of the Church of 
Ireland were at present in the most miser- 
able and destitute condition. If, as he 
Jearned upon the best authority, they were 
seduced to the lowest ebb of distress, so 
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much so, that many of them had. been 
obliged to give up the insurances which 
they had formerly effected on their lives 
for the benefit of their families, and in 
several instances, had now lost every- 
thing,— if, in consequence of such distress, 
many of them had been under the necessity 
of taking the boon which was held out to 
them under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances by the Government bill of last 
Session,—if, he repeated, such were the 
case, and he believed there was no doubt 
that he had correctly stated the facts, their 
Lordships, he was sure, would agree with 
him in thinking that no time should be 
lost in bringing forward whatever mea- 
sures were required to complete the 
arrangement with respect to the Church 
of Ireland, and to rescue that most de- 
serving race of men, the clergy of that 
Church, from such an unparalleled state of 
suffering and distress. He had felt it 
his duty on this occasion to offer these 
observations to their Lordships, though, 
as he had already stated, it was not his 
intention to give any opposition to the 
Address which had been just proposed 
for their Lordships’ adoption. 

Earl Grey: The noble Duke who had 
just sat down, having set out with stating 
that there was nothing in the present 
Address to which he was disposed to offer 
any opposition, he had entertained the 
hope that this night, at least, would have 
been allowed to pass without such an 
attack as the noble Duke had thought it 
necessary to make upon his Majesty’s 
Government. The noble Duke complained 
that the Speech from the Throne on this 
occasion said nothing; but their Lord- 
ships were aware that such a complaint 
was equally applicable to every speech 
which had been made from the Throne 
for a long series of years, not even ex- 
cepting those in the concoction of which 
the noble Duke was himself concerned. 
It was, in fact, a complaint which in a 
great degree arose out of the nature of 
the thing itself, because, as it was always 
understood that a short address only was 
to be allowed in the shape of the King’s 
Speech, their Lordships must at once per- 
ceive the utter impossibility of noticing in 
such a document the great variety of sub- 
jects that must come under discussion in 
that and the other House of Parliament. 
He was sure, however, that their Lord- 
ships would look at: the King’s Speech 
with less prejudiced eyes than those with 
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which the noble Duke who had attacked 
it had viewed it, and that in doing so they 
would see that there were many most im- 
portant subjects noticed in it, and the 
intentions of his Majesty’s Ministers were 
stated on many points quite as far as it 
was convenient to announce them, or as 
could be expected under existing circum- 
stances. The noble Duke in the first in- 
stance complained that no distinct inti- 
mation was given in the Speech of any 
measures which it might be the intention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to bring on in 
the course of the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament. He could easily prove that the 
complaint of the noble Duke was not 
founded in fact; but he would, in the 
first instance, with their Lordships’ leave, 
take notice of some things which the noble 
Duke had said — first, with regard to 
West-India slavery, and afterwards with 
regard to our foreign policy. The noble 
Duke said, that he should rejoice much 
if he should find that the apprehensions 
which he entertained respecting the ultimate 
consequences of the law for the abolition 
of slavery in our West-India colonies 
should not be realized. He would in 
reply to the noble Duke say, in the lan- 
guage of the King’s Speech, that “ the 
manner in which that beneficent measure 
had been received thoughout the British 
colonies, and the progress which had been 
already made in carrying it into execution 
in the island of Jamaica, afforded just 
grounds for anticipating the most favour- 
able results from its final completion.” 
‘* But,” said the noble Duke, “ we had 
yet to learn that such progress had been 
made in carrying that law into operation, 
that any measures had been passed by the 
colonial legislatures, or, in fine, that such 
definitive arrangements had been effected, 
as would justify Government in asserting 
that the measure, as a whole, had been 
fully successful.” It was not so stated 
in the King’s Speech. He was well 
aware, that there yet remained much 
to be done; he was well aware, that 
it would still be, as it had been, his 
duty, and the duty of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to look with much anxiety to 
this question, and to various objects con- 
nected with it, which had not as yet been 
settled. The noble Duke laboured under 
a manifest mistake. It was not stated in 
the King’s Speech that the final comple- 
tion of this great work was a subject on 
which the country could be congratulated ; 
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all that was said in his Majesty’s Speech was, 
that the measure had been received through- 
out the colonies in a manner which caused 
him great satisfaction, though he would 
take leave to say, it was directly the con- 
trary of that in which the noble Duke had 
predicted it would be received there. His 
Majesty’s Government had, therefore, a 
perfect right to congratulate the country 
upon the fact that the Assembly of Ja- 
maica had done that which their Lordships 
had been told it would not do—that it had 
passed a Bill for carrying this measure into 
eflect, and that it had passed it in such a 
manner as to give, in the words of the 
Speech, “just grounds for anticipating the 
most favourable results.” When their 
Lordships came to consider carefully and 
impartially the statement on this subject 
contained in the Speech from the Throne, 
he was. sure that they would be ready to 
acquit his Majesty’s Ministers of the charge 
of too much confidence in expressing their 
anticipations, seeing what had already 
taken place in the colonies—seeing the 
manner in which the Bill had been re- 
ceived there, and in which its principles had 
been adopted —that the time was not dis- 
tant when it would be in the power of the 
colonies to proclaim the final extinction 
of slavery. Their Lordships had seen 
what had been already done in so short 
a space of time towards effecting that 
most desirable object; they had> seen 
with astonishment, no doubt, the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica congratulating the Legis- 
lature of that island at the close of 
its late Session upon the extinction 
of the greatest curse — the curse of 
slavery—that had ever existed. They 
had seen in that fact a strong proof 
of the progress of the measure for the 
Abolition of Slavery in the West-Indies, 
and it afforded substantial grounds on 
which to build their hopes of ultimate and 
complete success. More than that, he did 
not feel it necessary to say in relation to 
the question of Slavery on the present 
occasion. He would, therefore, proceed 
to what the noble Duke had stated with 
regard to the foreign policy of his Majes- 
ty’s Government. The noble Duke, it 
would appear, had found nothing in his 
Majesty’s Speech on that subject. which 
was not deserving of his severest censure. 
With respect to Holland, the noble Duke, 
the partisan of the King of Holland, de- 
fended the line of conduct adopted by 
that Sovereign, and described the course 
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which his Majesty’s Government had pur- 
sued on this subject, as one from which 
the final adjustment of which they ex- 
pressed their hopes, and anticipations 
might never be expected. In the first 
place he would beg leave to remind the 
noble Duke of the situation in which the 
present Ministers had found this question. 
He need not remind the noble Duke, that 
at the period he was alluding to a virtual 
separation had taken place between Hol- 
land and Belgium,—that the Conference 
had already laid down certain principles 
for the purpose of preventing a hostile 
collision between the two formerly united 
members of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands,—and that a line of demarcation 
was actually agreed upon, which suffici- 
ently distinguished what the future ar- 
rangement was intended to be with regard 
to the respective territories of the two 
countries. He would not say, that at that 
period the noble Duke did not entertain 
any hope that a reunion would be ulti- 
mately effected between Holland and Bel- 
gium; but he would assert, that he did 
not believe any rational man in the coun- 
try entertained such an expectation. The 
opinion which he himself expressed upon 
this subject in the Debate on the Address 
at the opening of the Session of Parlia- 
ment in October, 1830, when the noble 
Duke was still at the head of affairs in 
this country, he well remembered. He 
then said, that he could not imagine, after 
the excitement of the animosities which 
then actuated the two countries, that they 
could again be united except by means the 
most vicious and unjust. Such were the 
sentiments which he had expressed at the 
period to which he had alluded. But, ac- 
cording to the noble Duke, it seemed that 
his Majesty’s Government were imposing 
unjust terms on the King of Holland. 
Their only object had been to avert a col- 
lision between Holland and Belgium; and 
if the noble Duke would only recur to the 
papers which had been laid upon their 
Lordships’ Table, he would see, that after 
many vain efforts to bring the adjustment 
of the question to a satisfactory conclusion, 
all the members of the Conference con- 
curred in the opinion that it was in vain 
to hope for an effectual settlement of it by 
peaceable means; that, in fact, some 
measure of coercion was required to bring 
it to a conclusion, though they were not 
prepared to go the length to which the 


Courts of France and England had deter- , 
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mined to go to effect that purpose. Yet, 
notwithstanding the existence of such an 
authority in justification of the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government, the noble Duke 
had said, that they had adopted an unjust 
course in reference to the King of Hol- 
land. The noble Duke was no doubt a 
high authority in that House and through- 
out Europe; and it was, therefore, with 
pain that he had heard such a sentiment 
expressed by the noble Duke, knowing as 
he did how likely it was to afford encou- 
ragement to the King of Holland to per- 
severe in a pertinacious opposition to a 
settlement upon which the safety and 
security of his own kingdom must, he be- 
lieved, in a great measure depend. The 
noble Duke said, that this question re- 
mained precisely in the same situation that 
it was two years ago; but he begged leave 
to remind the noble Duke, that the situa- 
tion of both parties was materially altered ; 
that Belgium was now placed in a situation 
of security against any aggression on the 
part of Holland, and there was no fear of 
any interruption of its peace. In fact, 
taking into account the many advantages 
which Belgium enjoyed under the existing 
state of things, there was nothing to in- 
duce it to press strongly for a conclusion 
of the question. He trusted, however, 
that the time was not distant when differ- 
ent sentiments would prevail in the coun- 
cils of the Dutch government, and when 
that government would be brought to see 
the impolicy of its conduct and the disad- 
vantage which accrued peculiarly to its 
own subjects from keeping this question in 
an unsettled state. He would only further 
state, that he should be ready, whenever 
the noble Duke should think fit to arraign 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers 
upon this point, to enter into a full de- 
fence of the line of policy which they had 
pursued with regard to the dispute be- 
tween Holland and Belgium. In the 
mean time their Lordships might rest sa- 
tistied that nothing had been done, the 
object of which was not to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Much had been done 
with that view; and if it were not attained, 
it would be the fault of that Power, which 
for fifteen years had prevented the carrying 
into effect the treaty for the free naviga- 
tion of the Rhine; and, though it was im- 
possible to say how long things might re- 
main in their present position, yet he was 
happy to assure their Lordships, that there 
was no likelihood that they would endanger 
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the peace of Europe. The next subject 
to which the noble Duke had adverted 
was the war in Portugal. He felt as sin- 
cerely as the noble Duke,—and he gave 
the noble Duke ample credit for sincerity, 
—the unfortunate and lamentable state of 
that country ; but was this country a party 
to the usurpation of Don Miguel. If, as the | 
noble Duke said, we ought to acknowledge | 
Don Miguel, how happened it that during 
three years of the administration of the 
noble Duke—though Don Miguel was! 
then de facto as much sovereign of Portu- | 
gal as at any subsequent period, and | 

though he was as much the choice of the | 
Portuguese nation then as now—how, he | 

repeated, did it happen that the noble. 

Duke had not acknowledged him? How | 
happened it that on the very eve of going | 
out of office, the noble Duke’s Adminis. | 
tration stated that it was absolutely neces- | 
sary that Don Miguel should perform | 

certain things before that acknowledg- | 
ment could be obtained? Those things had | 

never yet been done; the amnesty which 

was enumerated amongst them had never | 

been granted, but, on the contrary, cruelty | 

and oppression had been daily exercised | 

by the government of Don Miguel, and | 

the very principle upon which the noble | 

Duke had determined not to acknowledge | 

him justified the present Government in 

refusing that acknowledgment. ‘ But,” | 
said the noble Duke, “‘ when Don Pedro | 

proceeded with an expedition to Portugal | 

for the purpose of establishing there the | 
dominion of his daughter, we should have 
opposed it.” He did not see how this | 
country could be justified in doing any | 

such thing. Don Miguel had broken all | 

the ties which he was bound to have ob- | 
served ! first, he broke through the ties 
which bound him to his legitimate sove- 
reign; and next he violated the solemn 
obligations of a sacred oath. This coun- 
try surely could not sanction or support 
such a man, and under such circum- 
stances. In consequence of his unjust 
usurpation a civil war followed. There 
had been many discussions on that subject 
in both Houses of Parliament. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government had uniformly stated, 
with regard to that contest, that they had 
observed a real neutrality, not depriving 
either party of such succour as they could 
through their private means command from 
this country. And yet the noble Duke 
had arraigned the conduct of Government 
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trality! He would not again go into the 
arguments which had been so frequently 
brought forward on both sides of this 
question ; but he would maintain, as he had 
before maintained, that there were circum- 
stances in the case which fully justified 
the course which we had pursued, and that 
it was not only the most prudent course 
for us to observe neutrality in this contest, 
but that we also had a right to compel 
Spain to observe a similar neutrality. The 
noble Duke had certainly given utterance 
to some strange statements on this point. 
He observed, that if we had acknowledged 
Don Miguel (though he did not show how, 
| upon his own principles, we could have 
done so), civil war would have been avoided 
in Spain; and the noble Duke seemed to 
suppose that the young Queen of Spain 
| would, without any difficulty, have been 
‘established on the Throne. The noble 
Duke asserted, that had we recognized 
Don Miguel, we should have had a right 
(aright the exercise of which the noble 
Duke forgot would be a real interference 
in the concerns of another nation) to de- 
mand, and the power to insist, that Don 
| Miguel should not give refuge to Don 
‘Carlos, but that he should compel him to 
quit Portugal, and go into exile into Italy. 
Supposing that the circumstances of the 
case were such that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could, according to the advice of 
the noble Duke ,acknowledge Don Miguel, 
was it not certain that Don Miguel and 
the Apostolical party in Portugal would 


‘not listen to such a representation with 


respect to Don Carlos? If they would 
|not, as was most likely, listen for a mo- 
ment to such a representation from us, 
what then would be the advantages to be 
derived from the course recommended by 
the noble Duke with regard to Portugal, 
—a course intended to make Miguel do 
that which was necessary for the peaceable 
establishment of the succession to the 
Spanish throne? He felt as strongly as 
the noble Duke could possibly feel the 
great importance of the question to the 
peace of Europe—the vast and paramount 
importance of a peaceable succession to 
the throne of Spain; he felt as strongly 
as the noble Duke, that the interests of 
this country were connected with the pre- 
servation of peace in Spain; he estimated, 
as highly as any man could, the advan- 
tages of a lasting union of the people of 
both countries; he saw how much such 
an union would conduce to, the permanent 
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prosperity of both; and he was not, there- 
fore, blind to the many advantages which 
we should reap from the establishment of 
a peaceable succession to the throne of 
Spain. The evils of a civil war in Spain 
were of the greatest magnitude ; but he 
could not discover how the course recom- 
‘mended by the noble Duke could have 
averted them. Suppose Don Miguel es- 
tablished on the throne of Portugal, and 
the Apostolical party there triumphant, he 
could not contemplate the possibility of 
such a state of things without a greater 
‘certainty of civil war in Spain, and without 
a greater prospect of those evils which at 
present unfortunately prevailed in that 
kingdom. He did not know whether the 
noble Duke meant to arraign the conduct 
of the Government for having acknow- 
ledged the young Queen of Spain, but 
he gathered from what fell from the noble 
Duke, that the noble Duke did not ap- 
prove of their conduct in that respect. 
Let their Lordships look at the circum- 
stances of the case. The king of Spain 
havirg altered the law as to the succession 
to the throne, or rather having reverted to 
the ancient laws of that kingdom on the 
subject, and, on his decease, his Majesty’s 
Ministers, finding his daughter de jure as 
well as de facto queen of Spain, thought 
it right to give moral force to that govern- 
ment, in order to enable it to establish it- 
self, and they, therefore, at once acknow- 
ledged it. Before, however, the death of 
the king of Spain had occurred, with that 
anxiety which the government of this 
country should have felt for the peaceable 
succession to his throne, it had made a 
proposition through the Spanish minister 
which, had it then been adopted, he had 
no doubt would have secured that most 
desirable object. It was not, however, 
adopted, and unfortunately that state of 
things had occurred in Spain, to which 
the noble Duke had adverted, but which 
was, in no degree owing to the steps which 
had been taken by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
They had done all they could to avert 
such a state of things; and for the present 
unfortunate position of affairs in both those 
countries, Spain and Portugal, the Go- 
vernment of this country was in no respect 
responsible. But the noble Duke had 
charged his Majesty’s Government with 
having given direct encouragement and as- 
sistance to Don Pedro; and he had said, 
that ourships in the Douroand inthe Tagus 
had afforded him much assistance. But 
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it so happened, that-in consequence of the 
war in Portugal, a quantity of British 
property and a number of British subjects 
were placed in peculiar danger there, and 
it was for their protection, and for their 
protection only, that his Majesty’s ships 
were sent to the Douro and the Tagus. 
Government would have been wanting in 
its duty, if it had neglected to afford Bri- 
tish subjects that protection to which they 
were entitled. It was for that purpose 
our ships were sent to the Tagus; it was 
for that purpose they remained there, ob- 
serving the strictest neutrality between 
the belligerent parties. Indeed, so far 
from their affording assistance, as the noble 
Duke asserted, to Don Pedro, complaints, 
he believed, had been made, but most un- 
justly made, of their presence there having 
been favourable to the cause of Don Mi- 
guel. ‘The more the subject was discussed 
and investigated, the more it would be 
manifest, that his Majesty’s Government 
had only done what its duty had strictly 
dictated. The next subject to which the 
noble Duke had adverted, was the situa- 
tion of Turkey. It was stated in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, that “ the peace of Turkey 
since the settlement that was made with 
Mehemet Ali has not been interrupted ; 
and will not,” his Majesty went on to say, 
“T trust, be threatened with any new 
danger. It will be my object to prevent 
any change in the relations of that empire 
with other powers which may affect its 
stability and independence.” He trusted 
that the independence of Turkey would be 
preserved, feeling as he did that its inde- 
pendence was most essential to the pre- 
servation of the peace of Europe. It was 
hardly possible for him, on this occasion, 
to enter into all the circumstances that 
had taken place previous to the settlement 
that was finally made with Mehemet Ali. 
The noble Duke said, that we should have 
sent a fleet into the Mediterranean; that 
we should have declared war against Me- 
hemet Ali, and in that way we could have 
put an end to a contest which had en- 
dangered the independence of the Porte. 
He did not see upon what principle we 
could have so interfered. When danger 
appeared to menace the Porte, we were 
not deficient in taking measures to avert 
it. So early as April, 1833, a very strong 
declaration was made to Mehemet Ali by 
this Government upon the subject, which, 
in a great degree, prevented the further 
progress of that contest, He did not be» 
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lieve that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country, in case of a war be- 
tween the Sultan and his'revolted vassal— 
a war to which we were no parties, and in 
which we had no concern, save so far as 
by its ultimate results it might affect the 
peace of Europe,—he repeated, that he 
did not believe it to be the duty of the 
Government of this country to interfere 
directly in such a war, or to enter into 
hostilities with Mehemet Ali, from whom 
we had received no cause of complaint, 
and with whom we had at the moment 
extensive commercial relations, which it 
would not be our interest to disturb. We 
did, however, exert our utmost to prevent 
that contest from endangering the inde- 
pendence of the Porte ; and the measures 
which had been taken in that instance had 
been so far successful. As to what the 
noble Duke had said with regard to the 
state of dependence of the Porte at pre- 
sent upon other powers, he would not say 
that such a dependence, particularly the 
dependence on Russia, was a situation 
which this country had not to lament and 
fear; but he would say, that such a state 
of things was not owing to any neglect of 
duty on the part of the present Govern- 
ment of this country. He could not ad- 
vert to the subject of the treaty of Ad- 
rianople without feeling convinced that 
that unfortunate treaty, and the condition 
to which it reduced the Port, had given 
a fatal blow to the security and independ- 
ence of that power in Europe. He could 
refer to despatches sent at the period from 
the Secretary of State’s office in this coun- 
try, strongly protesting against that treaty, 
and declaring that the independence of 
the Porte would be sacrificed, and the 
peace of Europe endangered, by its being 
agreed to. He lamented exceedingly that 
that treaty was carried into effect. A 
fatal blow was given by it to the inde- 
pendence of the Porte, under which Rus- 
sia had obtained the right of navigating 
the Danube to its termination in the Black 
Sea, and by which a tribute was imposed on 
Turkey which it manifestly never could pay. 
In pledge for that, Russia was to hold 
two of its finest provinces in Europe— 
Moldavia and Wallachia—for the space 
of ten years, or until the tribute was paid ; 
under which treaty, too, it was guaran- 
teed that the Hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia should in future be independent 
(not, indeed, of Russia, but)—entirely 
and completely independent of the Porte, 
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being liable only to the payment of a small 
revenue to their ancient sovereign. When 
they saw such things accomplished, and 
when they saw the subjects of Russia, 
living in the dominions of the Porte, gua- 
ranteed an entire exemption from its au- 
thority, and provision made, that even for 
offences committed against that government 
they should be only liable to trial and 
punishment before tribunals of their own 
countrymen, it must be at once seen that 
the Porte was placed in a situation of de- 
gradation fatal to its independence—that 
independence which it ought to be the 
policy of this country to maintain, and 
which, he trusted, it would always endea- 
vour to maintain as long as it could. 
Such certainly was the principle on which 
the present Government had acted, and 
on which it was acting in regard to this 
important question. There were other 
grave considerations connected with this 
question which he could not at present 
for obvious reasons enter into. What he 
had stated would show that there had 
been nothing to justify us to engage in a 
war with Mehemet Ali,—that we had 
done what it behoved us to do in that 
instance, and that all our efforts ought to 
be directed, as they had been, to preserve 
the independence of Turkey, as long as 
that power existed. It was impossible for 
him on an occasion of this kind to go into 
all the points connected with this question, 
but he trusted he had said enough to 
justify the course which Government had 
adopted with regard to it. He would say 
a few words as to what had fallen from 
the noble Duke in reference to that part 
of the speech which related to the com- 
mission for inquiring into the state of the 
municipal corporations, into the adminis- 
tration and effect of the Poor-laws, and 
into the ecclesiastical patronage and re- 
venues of the Church of England. The 
noble Duke had said, that nothing had 
been stated with regard to these subjects 
in the Speech from the Throne. On sub- 
jects confessedly of great difficulty, and 
requiring careful investigation, and the 
most anxious consideration before any 
measures connected with them could be 
proposed to the House, he should have 
thought that the course taken by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government was the best and most 
likely to give general satisfaction. Go- 
vernment had appointed commissioners to 
inquire into those important subjects, be- 
fore calling upon Parliament to consider. 
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manner that had been resorted to. But 
although Government did not at once 
come forward with an announcement of 
measures already decided on and in pre- 
paration, they intimated their intention to 
deal with all the subjects referred to in 
due season, as soon as measures could 
safely and beneficially be introduced, 
grounded on the information obtained 
and presented by the commissions. With 
respect to the important question of the 
Poor-laws—a question in the present state 
of the Administration of those laws most 
alarming, and in reference to the settle- 
ment of it most difficult, yet most neces- 
sary, and (he freely admitted) most press- 
ing—in reference to this question, the 
noble Duke reproached his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for having done nothing in the 
course of the three years during which 
they had been in office. This was a 
matter which admitted of being carried 
further back than the date of their acces- 
sion to office; and the question might be 
proposed: ‘‘ What had the noble Duke’s 
Administration, or that which preceded it, 
done in reference to the subject?” Were 
abuses in the Poor-laws unknown till 
within the last three years? Had no in- 
formation been communicated to Parlia- 
ment or Government on the subject pre- 
viously to that period? He would refer 
their Lordships to an able report by Mr. 
Sturges Bourne on the subject of the 
Poor-laws—a report made so long ago as 
the year 1819—a period, ten years ante- 
cedent to the termination of the noble 
Duke’s Administration. The abuses of 
the existing system of Poor-laws were 
clearly and ably pointed out by the 
learned person referred to, yet no step was 
taken by the Governments of the day to 
remedy the evil; and, he might add, that 
in the office over which his noble friend 
(Lord Melbourne) presided not a trace 
was to be found of a single measure 
planned or contemplated upon this subject. 
It was hard that the present Government 
should be arraigned for not doing that 
which their predecessors had failed to 
perform. It was hard, considering the 
various measures introduced by Ministers 
—considering the many momentous sub- 
jects. by which they were surrounded, and 
which pressed upon them all at the same 
time, that they should be blamed for not 
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having settled a question in reference to 
which the united wisdom of former Ad- 
ministrations had not enabled them to 
take a single step towards a satisfactory 
conclusion. Ministers had done the best 
thing they could—they had done more 
than their predecessors—they had appoint- 
ed a commission to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and he trusted that in a short time 
Parliament would have a report from that 
most valuable and meritorious commission, 
in which large and extensive views would 
be developed in relation to the question, 
and information would be afforded which 
would at once show the difficulties of the 
subject, and point out a cautious, but he 
hoped, satisfactory mode of settling it. 
He thought that this was a subject on 
which caution was peculiarly necessary, 
and that all would be hazarded by at- 
tempting too much at once. The grand 
point was to discover the best manner of 
safely remedying the abuses of that system, 
the maladministration of which tended, 
perhaps, more than anything else to in- 
crease the distresses of the country, espe- 
cially the distresses of the agricultural 
interest, which were now most felt and 
complained of. Inrelation to the Poor- 
laws, he trusted their Lordships would be 
of opinion, that he stood exculpated and 
free from any just imputation. In the next 
place he came to the subject of the mu- 
nicipal corporations. It was felt, he be- 
lieved, by everybody who knew the nature 
of those corporations that some remedy 
was required. Ministers had taken steps 
by instituting an inquiry, with a view to 
correct the existing abuses. But the 
noble Duke intimated that there was a 
dispute as to the legality of the commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the subject, 
and that doubts existed how far it might 
be prudent to act on the report of an 
illegal commission (thereby assuming it to 
be illegal). He certainly was never more 
surprised in his life than at finding that 
an opinion had gone abroad under the 
sanction of a high legal authority for 
which he entertained the greatest re- 
spect, questioning the legality and powers 
of the commission. 

The Duke of Wellington: 
commission. 

The Lord Chancellor understood, that 
the objection was taken, not to the ap- 
pointment, but to the powers of the com- 
mission. 

Earl Grey ;—However that was, per- 
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haps it would be found, on inquiry, that 
similar commissions had received the sanc- 
tion of the law advisers of the Crown, 
when the learned person to whom he al- 
luded was in office. That learned person 
would do well to look to it, and see whe- 
ther such might not have been the case 
before adhering to the opinion attributed 
to him in the present instance. But he 
would not enter into the subject of the 
authority of the commission. Ministers 
would be prepared to meet any arguments 
or objections as to the character of the 
commission, or as to the legality of the 
exercise of certain authority, on a proper 
occasion; but all for which he now con- 
tended was the importance of its object. 
The commission was of the first import- 
ance ; it afforded the best means of ascer- 
taining the nature of corporate abuses ; 
and he would add, the commissioners had 
done their duty in the most exemplary 
way, and accumulated a vast mass of most 
useful information. Tillthe information thus 
acquired was fully digested and laid be- 
fore Parliament, it would be impossible 
for the House to take steps upon the sub- 
ject of municipal corporations. Such 
being the case, it would be premature to 
enter into the question at present. The 
noble Duke said, it would be impossible to 
take any one uniform course in relation to 
corporations, or to frame a municipal sys- 
tem on the basis of the 10/. constituency. 
To this he must answer, “ Wait till you 
see the report of the commissioners ;” he 
did not say, that it was possible to adopt 
one uniform system, founded upon this or 
any other particular basis; all he said and 
insisted on was, that abuses to an extent 
such as could hardly be believed had been 
discovered by the inquiries of the commis- 
sioners, that a correction of these abuses 
was not only desirable but necessary, and 
that the means of correction would depend 
on the results of the inquiry, and the de- 
termination of the Legislature, grounded 
on the information to be laid before it. 
He now came to one of the last and most 
important subjects adverted to by the 
noble Duke—he meant the situation of the 
Established Church. The noble Duke re- 
commended caution in reference to this 
subject, and in that sentiment he entirely 
concurred. Deprecating, as he did, all 
rash alterations in municipal corporations, 
or the system of the Poor-laws, he should 
approach with great caution any proposed 
change affecting the Established Church. 
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The noble Duke complained of sentiments 
said to have been expressed by many 
friends of Government in speeches which 
were reported in the newspapers, and which 
he considered highly reprehensible, in re- 
ference to the Church. Perhaps it was his 
fault not to read newspapers quite somuch 
as he ought, or he had not paid sufficient 
attention tothem. However that might be, 
he did not very well know what the noble 
Dukealluded to, and he had rathernot goon 
speeches which (whether truly reported or 
not) did not afford sufficient groundsupon 
which to form a judgment of the policy of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. The noble Duke 
appeared to wish for a confession of faith 
from him on the subject of the Church. 
He had no hesitation in saying that he 
was a sincere friend of the Church—a de- 
voted and zealous supporter of the Church. 
He was not one of those who would for a 
single moment appear to encourage the 
theorists who were for separating Church 
and State. Such designs he considered 
wild, extravagant, and dangerous. He 
had not concealed his opinion on the sub- 
ject; he had had various communications 
with bodies of Dissenters, and did not 
hesitate to say, that in some respects, and 
upon some points which they felt to be 
oppressive, they were entitled to speedy 
relief. As far as real grievances were con- 
cerned, he felt anxious, and he was sure 
the heads of the Church were also anxious, 
that any relief which could reasonably be 
required, should be afforded; but if the 
Dissenters pressed for the destruction of 
the Church Establishment, he at once 
took his stand against them. He repeated, 
that in some cases the Dissenters, he con- 
sidered, were entitled to attention and 
redress; butif such attacks as he referred 
to were made on the Church, not only 
would he refuse to be their supporter, but 
he would show himself one of their most 
determined and uncompromising oppo- 
nents. For the sake of the Church itself, 
in common with a great many of its firm- 
est friends and best supporters, he thought 
it necessary, that the state of the Estab- 
lishment should be looked into, and that 
any thing of which complaints were justly 
made (the noble Duke had alluded to two 
grounds of complaint) should be corrected. 
But, at the same time, he well knew the 
difficulty of the subject, and his determi- 
nation was, if he continued a member of 
the Government when the period of reform 
arrived, to look at the matter with the ut- 
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most caution. His wish was to adopt 
measures conducted on what might be 
termed a truly conservative principle— 
not using the term “ conservative” in the 
sense in which it had been frequently 
abused. The reform which he contem- 
plated would be adopted with the view of 
preserving and supporting the establish- 
ment, and not for the purpose of injuring 
and destroying its foundations. The noble 
Duke had spoken of two measures brought 
in by a most rev. Prelate, the one on the 
subject of tithes, the other in reference to 
pluralities. With respect to tithes, it was 
apparent that there existed a general dis- 
position in the country to remove the 
source of grievance and dissatisfaction 
between clergy and people which arose 
out of the present system of tithes. It was 
admitted that something must be done in 
reference to them, and it was his hope, at 
no distant period, to be able to bring the 
subject under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. The measure of the most rev. Pre- 
late had received his support in that House, 
but it was thought elsewhere,' not to go far 
enough, and in consequence of its. not 
satisfying the Commons, it was suffered to 
drop in the other House of Parliament. 
This took place in the House which existed 
prior to the dissolution of Parliament. 
The second measure, relative to pluralities, 
although originating in the best intentions 
on the part of the most rev. Prelate, its 
author, met with the same fate as the 
measure for the commutation of tithes— 
it also failed in the Commons. He could 
have wished it had been adopted ; but it 
was to be assumed that its provisions were 
not satisfactory. The failure of those two 
measures proved the necessity of further 
inquiry and investigation; that course had 
been adopted; and he hoped, in the end, 
something might be done to secure the 
Church, and satisfy the public by prudent 
and needful reforms. He had troubled 
their Lordships at much greater length 
than he at first intended, or than was per- 
haps necessary; but, notwithstanding the 
time he had already occupied, there still 
remained one topic to which he found it 
necessary to advert. The noble Duke 
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referred to that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech which touched upon the attempts 
made to excite the people of Ireland to 
demand a repeal of the legislative union 
—attempts which the utmost. powers of 
the Government must, at all hazards, be 
exerted to put down. The noble Duke 
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called on his Majesty’s Government to 
declare whether they intended to continue 
the coercive (it might be more properly 
termed the protective) law which was 
passed in the last Session of Parliament. 
That question was, up to a certain extent, 
answered by the Speech from the Throne. 
Government had expressed their decided 
intention to maintain inviolate the Legis- 
iative Union between England and Ireland 
as a firm bond of our national strength 
and safety; and his Majesty had called 
upon Parliament and all his subjects to 
join in the adoption of measures for ‘ put- 
ting an end to a system of excitement and 
violence which, while it continued, was 
destructive of the peace of society, and, 
if successful, must inevitably prove fatal 
to the honour and safety of the united 
kingdom.” That was the language of the 
Speech from the Throne—such was the 
determination of his Majesty; and, in be- 
half of that determination, he was sure 
his Majesty would not call in vain for the 
support of his Parliament and people. 
The protective measure passed Jast year 
still existed, and would not expire till the 
Ist of August. There was consequently 
plenty of time to apply for its renewal, if 
necessary. He had stated last year, on 
introducing that measure, that it was with 
pain and regret he proposed it to Parlia- 
ment, and that it would be the happiest 
day of his life when he could say the law 
was no longer required by the circum- 
stances of the country, or needed not to 
be renewed. Circumstances admitting of 
the repeal of that measure, he was sorry 
to say, did not now exist; what might be 
the state of the country a few months 
hence, he could not say, and he must de- 
cline stating what would be the future 
conduct of Government. This, however, 
he would say, that the King’s Government 
was determined to do its duty as hitherto, 
with the aid of Parliament, and supported 
by the country. When it was considered, 
that at this very moment, notwithstanding 
the excitement referred to, and notwith- 
standing all the agitation and insecurity 
consequent upon it, the country was in a 
state of progressive improvement greater 
than that of any other country in the 
world—that trade and manufacture were 
extending—the prospect was of an encou- 
raging nature. That the blessings of Pro- 
vidence should be marred and counter- 
acted by a malignant spirit of disturbance, 
and that, instead of prosperity, peace, and 
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order, which were within our reach, the 
country should be subjected to the evils 
of excitement and violence, was certainly 
not to be borne. There was no other sub- 
ject arising out of the observations made 
on the King’s Speech, upon which it was 
necessary for him to trouble the House. 
He should therefore merely add, that he— 
and he could also speak with confidence 
for his colleagues—had not adopted any 
one measure of policy, foreign or domestic, 
without a careful and conscientious exa- 
mination of it in all forms and relations, 
and that the constant endeavour of Minis- 
ters was to do all they could in execution 
and furtherance of what they conceived 
to be required by the state of the country, 
in the hope of a liberal construction of 
their proceedings from the Parliament and 
the people, but being prepared to retire 
from the situations which they held, the 
moment they found that Parliament with- 
held its support, or that they had lost the 
public confidence. 

The Duke of Wellington said, in ex- 
planation, that he did not blame the noble 
Earl for not having a measure for amend- 
ing the Poor-laws now ready to be brought 
forward, but he complained that Ministers 
had not specifically stated in the King’s 
speech, whether they contemplated a mea- 
sure on the subject, and when especially 
as a measure had been promised for the 
last two years, but not brought forward. 

The Address was unanimously agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 4, 1834. 


MINUTES.] ‘The House of Commons was summoned to the 
House of Peers to hear his Majesty’s Speech, which the 
Speaker on his return read to the House. 

Bills. The Clandestine Outlawry Bill was as usual read a 
first time. 

New Writs issued. For Leeds, in the Room of Mr. Ma- 
CAULAY; and for Ayr, in the Room of Mr. T. F. 
KeEnnepy ; both having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 


Appress IN ANSWER TO THE KiNG’s 
Srrecu.] His Majesty’s Speech having 
been again read (for which see the Lords, 
ante p. 1), Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre 
rose for the purpose of proposing that an 
humble Address should be presented to 
his Majesty in answer to the Speech 
which they had just heard read from the 
Chair. He was confident that the House 
might assure his Majesty, that it had 
not resumed its labours without being 
fully determined to discharge its duty to 
the public; and he believed, that the 
VOL. XXI. {0 
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Reformed Parliament, which, in the opin~ 
ion of many, would only lead, it was 
supposed, to the downfall of monarchy, 
the destruction of the institutions of the 
country, and to become the mere organ 
of revolutionary principles, would, on a 
comparison being drawn between it and 
former Parliaments, be found to have 
been as zealous in its exertions for the 
public service, and to have accomplished 
the correction of abuses with as much 
respect for private property, with as great 
loyalty, and as anxious a desire to uphold 
the institutions of the country unimpaired, 
as any preceding Parliament. In proof 
of this he could not adduce a better test 
than the first of the subjects to which his 
Majesty in his most gracious Speech had 
alluded—namely, the great measure which 
was carried during the last Session for 
the abolition of slavery in the West- 
Indies. Notwithstanding all the demands 
for economy, all the plausible arguments 
which had been used within and without 
the walls of that House to prove the 
doubtful legality and vicious origin of 
slave property, Parliament, in the achieve- 
ment of the glorious object of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, had regarded the rights of 
property equally with those of humanity, 
and had made sacrifices unparalleled in 
the history of this or any other country. 
He congratulated the House and the 
country on the happy prospect that their 
labours would meet with their due re- 
ward; the slaves had shewn their gra- 
titude by their tranquillity, and the 
proprietors of West-India property were 
exerting themselves diligently to carry 
the law into full effect with as much secu- 
rity as possible; wherefore he was not 
without a hope that this measure would 
prove the blessed means of abolishing 
negro slavery in all parts of the world. 
If the people of England, bowed down as 
they were with debt and taxation, could 
consent to make such an immense sacri- 
fice to emancipate the slaves in the Bri- 
tish dependencies, he hoped the people 
of the United States of America, who now 
exulted in the flourishing state of their 
finances, would follow the bright example 
which had been set by this country, and 
no longer suffer their country (he might 
almost say their homes) to be disgraced 
by a continuance of slavery. His Majesty 
in his Speech had directed their attention 
to the advantages likely to result from the 
Commissions which had been appointed 
Cc 
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to inquire into ecclesiastical revenues, into 
the state of the municipal corporations, 
and into the Poor-laws; and he trusted 
that at no distant period these important 
subjects would again be brought under the 
consideration of the House. He trusted 
that the same principle which had been so 
successfully appliedtothe Reform of Parlia- 
ment, and which had given the people a 


just share in the administration of public | 


affairs, would be followed up with regard | 
to local Governments administered by 
municipal corporations. With regard to 
the ecclesiastical inquiry, he believed, 
that the information thus obtained would 
go far to remove those exaggerated notions 
of the Church Revenue whic h had caused 
much of that obloquy which was at present 
east upon the Church, Parliament would 
then be better able to decide whether the 
interests of true religion, and of the 
Church Establishment, might not be pro- 
moted by the abolition of pluralities and 


sinecures, and by a fairer distribution of 


the revenue of the Church. But what- 
ever benefits were likely to flow from the 
two other Commissions, that upon the 
state of the Poor-laws was likely, he be- 
lieved, to do incalculable good. No one 
could now doubt that the injury did not 
arise from the laws themselves, but from 
their mal-administration—while they occa- 
sioned an expenditure exceeding that of 
some of the smaller states of the conti- 
nent, and amounting to more than _ half 
the sum necessary (independent of the 
National Debt) for carrying on the 
machinery of Government. In this coun- 
try, notwithstanding that expenditure, the 
labouring classes were in a frightful state 
of poverty and disorganization. In the 
south of England the pressure had been 
felt with peculiar severity, and thongh the 
agricultural labourer was better off than 
formerly in regard to his physical condi- 
tion, he had lost ail that spirit of indepen- 
dence that used to characterise the 
peasantry of England; they now demand- 
ed that relief as a right, which their an- 
cestors had refused with indignation. 
They had been driven by a vicious system 
to contract improvident marriages, and 
they threw their children upon the parish 
for support without shame or remorse 
to inherit their own wretched pauperism. 
They were deprived of the advantages of 
education, or at least those advantages 
were very sparingly afforded; and they 
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principle, and of the knowledge that their 
condition depended upon their industry, 
Envy of their superiors was thus generated, 
and they taught themselves to believe, 
that they had a right to at least a part of 
the earnings of those who were more 
regular and laborious, and were ready to 
join in such lawless outrages as disgraced 
the winter of 1830; or in the more silent 
but not less destructive operation of the 
incendiary fires which, up to this moment, 

were blazing, he regretted to say, in several 
parts of the kingdom. Such was, he be- 
lieved, a true statement of the effects of the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws in 
England. He hoped that Parliament would 
apply a speedy remedy to these alarming 


‘evils; and he was satisfied, that if in the 


present Session it accomplished no other 
object than amend the Poor-laws, it would 
merit and receive the thanks of the coun- 
try. With regard to foreign policy, it was 
satisfactory to find that the integrity of the 
Turkish empire would still be preserved. A 
dawn of a better order of things was visible 
in Spain; and hopes might now be indulged 
that, ere long, she would take her place 
among the constitutional Governments 
of Europe. But that part of our foreign 
policy which was calculated to give the 
greatest satisfaction was the friendly inter- 
course now subsisting between this coun- 
try and France; and he earnestly hoped, 
that the ancient spirit of rivalry, and those 
absurd prejudices which taught the people 
of both nations that they were natural 
enemies, would soon be exploded, and that 
the utmost would be done by the Govern- 
ments of both countries still more closely 
to rivet the alliance, because he felt that 
it was only from the close union of Eng- 

and and France that they might hope 
efiectually to support the progress of 
free institutions, and.to resist the en- 
croachments of despotic power. The 
favourable state of the revenue must have 
been noticed by his Majesty with peculiar 
gratification; and he wished there was 
no exception to the general prosperity. 
He wished that his own experience and the 
evidence on the Table did not compel him 
to admit that the agricultural, the most 
important interest of the empire, was la- 
bouring under the most severe depres- 
sion. With the present low prices of 
grain it was impossible for the grower to 
make fait profit on his capital; and had 


‘it not been for the comparatively high 
were thus left in ignorance of every social | price of wool and of some species of stock, 
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many an occupier would have been upon 
the verge of bankruptcy. Let it not be 
supposed that he was the advocate of high 
prices, for he believed, that the interests 
both of the public and of the farmer, were 
best promoted by moderate and steady 
prices. The complaint which he made 
was, that the agriculturists were not only 
made to bear the burthens of the State, 
but had a much larger share of taxation 


thrown upon them than any other class of 


persons whatsoever. If the House would 
bear with him fora few moments, he would 
bring before it a short statement of the 
effects of local taxation on a few agricul- 
tural districts. He would take the counties 
of Berks, Bucks, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, 
and Wilts, comprising an area of about 
4,460,000 acres, the population of which 
was 1,277,008 souls. The poor-rate alone 
amounted to 1,074,900/., and the county 
rate and other local imposts made the sum 
which was paid within the circle he had 
described as much as 1,286,000/., or more 
than 17. perhead. Thesum of 1/. per head 
was exclusive also of Land-tax and statute 
labour. There wasanother burthen to which 
the land was subject, which deserved seri- 
ous and early consideration—tithes. Some 
commutation of this odious impost would 
be most gratefully received by the people. 
He understood it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a plan for the 
commutation of tithes. But although he 
was the advocate for the reduction of tithes, 
he never would sanction, much less support, 
that proposition which had obtained, he 
was sorry to say, such extensive support 
among a large body of agriculturists in the 
west of England, and which went tosay that, 
instead of one-tenth, the tithe-owner should 
only receive one-thirtieth of the produce 
of the land. He was no tithe-owner ; but, 
nevertheless, he deprecated every attempt 
to deprive those who were tithe-owners of 
their just rights. Many deductions were 
to be made from the expense of collecting 
tithes; and he trusted that the tithe-owner 
would himself come forward liberally, to 
contribute to the extinction of a burthen so 
onerous and so prejudicial. He did not 
consider the case of the landed interest by 
any means hopeless, because it was in the 
power of Government to afford a remedy. 
If the profitable outlay of capital were 
not checked by tithes, and by the in- 
jurious operation of the Poor-laws — if 
the distrust between the labourer and his 
employer were removed by the moral ele~ 
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vation of the peasant—the English farmer 
need not despair of receiving an adequate 
return for his capital and his industry, and 
of again living in comparative comfort and 
security. There was only one other topic 
to which it was necessary for him to allude. 
His Majesty had expressed, in the strongest 
terms, his determination to preserve in- 
violate the Legislative Union between 
England and Ireland; and he had no 
doubt, that this determination would re- 
ceive the cordial support of both Houses 
of Parliament. He said this from no 
want of sympathy with the sufferings of 
the people of Ireland—from no desire to 
conceal the evils of misgovernment there ; 
but, after the best consideration of the 
subject—for the sake of Ireland, and for 
the sake of Ireland alone—he thought it 
would be an absolute act of madness to 
repeal the Union. But were there no 
other persons to be consulted—no other 
parties tothe contract? Were the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland to have no voice in 
the matter, when the security of the whole 
empire was threatened by the dismember- 
ment? He apprehended that within these 
walls, and before the united Parliament 
only, could the great question, if mooted 
at all, be properly decided. He called 
upon the Irish Members who advocated, 
or felt disposed to advocate, the Repeal of 
the Union, as they valued the peace and 
prosperity of their country, to lose not a 
moment in bringing the question to issue. 
But let them not suppose that, by reckless 
agitation, they could intimidate the Com- 
mons of Great Britain. They might weary 
her patience, or weaken her affection, but 
they could not prevent her from being 
strictly and impartially just. To the Co- 
ercion Bill of last Session, he and others 
had given a reluctant support; and the 
result had shown how worthy Ministers 
were of the confidence thus reposed in 
them. Since that period the Irish Church 
had been reformed, the Vestry Cess had 
been abolished, and the Grand Jury Laws 
had been amended. Whatever other 
measures were necessary would, he was 
sure, have the best consideration of that 
House; and he trusted that that Union, 
once so earnestly desired by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, which had secured 
to them the blessings of Emancipation and 
of a Reformed Parliament, would be 
sacredly and inviolably preserved ; and by 
consolidating and identifying the interests 
of beth, it would secure to the people of 
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Ireland the perfect enjoyment of religious 
and political freedom. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, which 
was as usual an echo of the Speech from 
the Throne. 

Mr. Morrison said, that in rising to se- 
cond the Address which had been moved 
by his hon. friend, he felt that it would be 
unnecessary for him to occupy much of 
the time of the House in going over the 
same ground, or in touching at all upon 
many of the topics which it embraced, and 
to which his hon. friend had addressed 
himself so well and in a manner so satis- 
factory to the House. He should, there- 
fore, restrict himself to certain parts of the 
Speech with which his own practical in- 
formation rendered him best acquainted. 
He concurred entirely in all that his hon. 
friend had said, especially on the subject 
of West-India Slavery, and he was sure 
that the country would observe with de- 
light the prospect held forth by the speech, 
that that long-disputed subject was likely 
to be arranged so happily. It was most 
gratifying also to him to know from the 
same source that all the complicated ques- 
tions, some of which had undoubtedly 
presented very great difficulties, connected 
with our foreigu relations, were in a pro- 
gressive state of adjustment, and that his 
Majesty's Government, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the subject, had been 
enabled to preserve to this country the 
inestimable blessings of peace. That gra- 
tification, too, was much increased in his 
mind by knowing that this state of things 
had been brought about under the cordial 
co-operation of his Majesty’s Government 
with the government of France. He 
trusted it would not be considered out of 
place if he here ventured upon an expres- 
sion of his cordial hope that the political 
union of the two countries might soon be 
followed by a more liberal and extensive 
commercial intercourse, which must tend so 
greatly to the benefit of the people of each. 
With respect to the inquiries directed under 
his Majesty’s Commission, and especially 
that relating to Municipal Corporations, 
he believed that that inquiry, and the 
manner in which it had been eonducted, 
had given the greatest satisfaction, and 
afforded proof that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no intention to protect abuse 
wherever it might be found to exist, but to 
give to the public a proper control over 
their own property and funds, and a se- 
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curity that the trusts under which all such 
property was held should be duly executed. 
He hoped, from what he had seen of the 
inquiry, that it would lead to measures 
necessarily following up the Reform Bill, 
and which would be in perfect harmony 
with that great measure. His hon. friend 
who had preceded him, being the Repre- 
sentative of an agricultural district, was, 
of course, more accurately informed than 
he was of the condition of agriculture and 
its wants; but he, also, was too much 
connected with the agriculturists not to 
know that great suffering had been felt by 
that class. At the same time he believed 
that the adjustment of rents to prices had 
become much more common than was ge- 
nerally imagined. Even, however, with 
such opinions he certainly could not hope 
to see the whole subject satisfactorily ar- 
ranged until other questions—the Poor- 
laws, forinstance—and especially one ques- 
tion which was of paramount importance, as 
between that and the other interests of the 
country, and which then occupied much 
attention in the country, should have been 
brought to a final settlement. He believed 
that all who were practically informed upon 
the subject would concur most entirely in 
his Majesty’s congratulations upon the state 
of trade. He believed that, taking every 
branch into consideration, the whole year 
had been one of more than usual pros- 
perity, as was so far evident, indeed, from 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
which sat last Session. If any doubts 
were entertained of the correctness of 
that proposition, he was confident they 
would be removed by a few facts which, 
with the permission of the House, he 
would proceed to lay before them. He 
should do so in the briefest manner, be- 
cause he was anxious that the facts 
should speak for themselves, knowing that 
they would do so with more effect than 
they could derive from any colouring 
in his power to give them. He would 
first proceed to place before the House a 
statement of the comparative condition of 
the cotton manufacture and trade in the 
present and former years. Inthe year 1832, 
the quantity of raw cotton entered for 
home consumption was 262,221,780 Ibs. ; 
in 1833, the quantity was 296,076,640 
lbs.; being an increase of 13 per cent on 
the year. He should also state, as a fact 
worthy the attention of the House, that 
the imports of cotton for home consump- 
tion last year were the largest ever known. 
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Even in 1825, when so much speculation 
was afloat, the quantity imported was only 
202,546,869lbs. ; showing an increase 
upon last year, over that of 1825, of thirty 
per cent. The declared value of our 
exports of manufactured cotton, yarn in- 
cluded, in 1832,was 17,398,3781.; in 1833, 
the value was 19,659,672/., being an in- 
crease of thirteen per cent. These facts 
were sufficient to show that the cotton 
trade was in a most satisfactory condition ; 
but there were some other striking points 
of view in which the recent improvement 
was manifested. He would ask the House 
to look at the quantities of cotton entered 
for home consumption during the last 
twenty years, dividing that period into 
two, and comparing the two periods with 
each other. The annual average imports 
of the ten years beginning 1814, and ending 
1823, gave 120,623,721 lbs.; the average 
of the ten years from 1824 to 1833 was 
227,052,851 lbs. ; showing an increase of 
eighty-eight per cent. He next came to 
our woollen manufactures, so important, 
not only to the manufacturing interest, but 
also to the agriculturist who produced the 
raw material; and, from the imports which 
had recently been made from New South 
Wales, we might hereafter look to it with 
every confidence as an article of high im- 
portance to our colonial interests. In 
1832, the quantity of wool entered for 
home consumption was 27,748,912lbs.; 
in 1833, it was 39,618,503lbs.; being an 
increase of upwards of forty per cent. 
The exports of manufactured woollen 
goods in 1832, in declared value, was 
5,479,8661.; in 1833, it was 6,511,7801.; 
being the largest export since 1819, and 
showing an increase upon last year of 
upwards of eighteen per cent. If they 
looked to the comparative state of prices, 
they would find a still more remarkable 
increase. Since last year English wools 
had advanced in price from 14d. or 15d. to 
2s. per lb.; being an increase of upwards 
of seventy percent. The Australian wool 
that was 1s. 11d. had advanced to 2s. 9d., 
being an increase of upwards of forty 
per cent.; and foreign wools (German 
and Spanish) excepting the very fine 
wools, had increased, on an average, by 
forty per cent. The Australian imports in 
1832 were 10,483 bags (of about 200|bs.); 
in 1833, they amounted to 14,948 bags; 
being an increase of upwards of forty 
per cent. Looking to the fact of the 
tapid increase of sheep under the favourable 
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influence of that climate and soil, he 
could not help viewing that colony as 
being hereafter destined to aid in securing 
to us a continuation of that superiority in 
our woollen manufactures which the coun- 
try had hitherto possessed throughout the 
world. And here he must do justice to the 
former government of the country for hav- 
ing originated that course of commercial 
policy which, in every case, had been pro- 
ductive of so much advantage to our manu- 
factures wherever it had been applied. This 
was nomore than justice; while at the same 
time to his Majesty’s present Ministers the 
same acknowledgment was due, for they 
had supported the principles of that policy 
when out of office, and carried them still 
further into effect since they had been in 
power. In 1826, Mr. Huskisson proposed 
the reduction of the duty of 6d. per lb. 
upon the import of German wool, and 
removed the prohibition on the export of 
the growth of this country. At the time 
it was said, that this would be most in- 
jurious to both our agriculture and 
our manufactures. Yet what was the 
result after eight years of trial? He was 
confident that no impartial or unprejudiced 
man could assert that the manufacturer 
would have been in the state he was 
now in, or that the farmer would have 
been obtaining the present price for 
his wool, if that measure had never been 
adopted. He then came to the silk manu- 
facture. The quantity of raw silk entered 
for home consumption in 1832 was 
4,392,073lbs.; in 1833, it was 4,758,453 
lbs.; being an increase of something more 
than eight per cent. Upon the prices 
there had been an average advance on all 
the sorts of the article, ranging from 
twenty to fifty, and averaging thirty per 
cent. But the fact which must be the 
most gratifying to the House to know, con- 
nected with this branch of trade, was the 
great increase in the exports of our silk 
manufactured goods. The declared value 
of the exports for 1832 was 529,990/.; 
while, in 1833, they had advanced to 
740,2941., being an increase of nearly forty 
per cent. Another most satisfactory view 
of the condition of our silk manufactures 
would be found in looking at the same com- 
parison he had made with respect to cotton, 
upon the average of the two last periods of 
ten yearseach. The quantity of silk stated 
as entered for home consumption (ex- 
cluding thrown), in the ten years from 1814 
to 1823, gave an average of 1,580,016 lbs, 
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per annum. The same average taken upon 
a similar period of years, ending in 1833, 
gave an amount of 3,651,810 Ibs.; being 
an increase of 130 per cent. Of the last 
ten years, too, let it be remembered, that 
during eight of them there was a free 
trade in this article of our manufacture, 
He should next speak of the linen manu- 
facture. This article, it was well known, 
had suffered greatly from the competition 
arising from the improvements in ma- 
chinery, and the consequent great fall in 
prices in the cotton manufacture ; whilst 
there had been no corresponding im- 
provement or reduction in the linen trade. 
Lately there had been a change in this 
state of things; and he hoped that our 
linen manufactures would benefit by the 
improvement equally with the cotton-wool 
markets, though not at the expense of the 
latter, but from that general rise in which 
both would participate. The quantity of 
flax entered for home consumption in 1832 
was 995,512 ewts.; in 1833, the quantity 
entered was 1,127,736 cwts.; the largest 
previous year having been 1825, in which 
the quantity was 1,018,837 cwts.: thus 
showing an advance of more than thirteen 
per cent. The declared value of the ex- 
ports of manufactured linens in 1832 was 
1,783,4322.; in 1833, 2,199,4410.; being 
an increase of considerably more than 
twenty percent. The comparative import 
of flax for home consumption he was 
not enabled to take upon a larger period 
than the last fourteen years, dividing 
it into periods of seven years each. In 
the seven years from 1820 to 1826 inclu- 
sive, the quantity of flax entered for home 
consumption was 4,484,867 cwts.; in the 
seven years ending with 1833, it was 
6,586,130 cwts.; being an increase of up- 
wards of forty-five per cent. He was not 
disposed to detain the House further on 
this branch of trade; but that in the 
case of the linen manufactures at Dundee, 
there had been so astonishing an in- 
crease that he could not refrain from 
stating some facts which had been com- 
municated to him. The import of flax at 
Dundee in 1814 was 3,000 tons; during 
the year ending 3lst May 1831, there 
were imported into Dundee 15,010 tons of 
flax, and 3,082 tons of hemp; in the year 
ending Bist of May, 1833, the imports 
were 18, 777 tons of flax, and 3,380 tons 
of hemp. At the same time the exports 
had increased to an equally astonishing 
degree. In the year ending 3lst May, 
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1831, it had been calculated that there 
were shipped off from the port of Dundee 
50,000,000 yards of linen, 3,500,000 
yards of sail-cloth, 4,000,000 yards of 
bagging; in all 57,500,000 yards of 
manufactured goods. The imports of the 
raw material, flax and hemp, in the year 
ending 31st May, 1833, were estimated in 
value at 700,0002. ; and as the exports of 
manufactured articles in the same year 
amounted in value to 1,600,000/., the 
difference, 900,000/., remained to be di- 
vided between the wages of the labourer, 
and the profits of the capitalists. As this 
manufacture was rapidly increasing, it 
promised to come into successful com- 
petition, at least in Scotland, with the 
cotton trade. In the iron trade a similar 
improvement was observable. The price of 
bar iron in Wales in 1832 had been 41. 15s.; 
in April last it was 6.; and it had in- 
creased to 7/.; thus showing an increase of 
fifty per cent. The declared value of the 
exports of iron manufactures for 1832 was 
1,190,748/. ; for 1833, itwas 1,425,7231.; 
being an increase of nearly twenty per 
cent. This improvement would, in all 
probability, continue, among other causes, 
from the increased demand for the article 
in the formation of rail-roads. He under- 
stood that large orders had already been 
given forsuch undertakings, especially from 
America, There was, in his opinion, no 
doubt that other countries, seeing what 
had been done by the towns of Liverpool, 
and Manchester, would profit by their 
example, and obtain those facilities for 
carriage and communication, in which 
iron was so important a material. He be- 
lieved it very probable that large orders 
would continue to come from America, 
though such were at present checked by 
the state of the question between the Bank 
and the Government. And might he not 
also venture to hope that another country 
nearer home would adopt the same course? 
He thought the iron trade of this country 
would be justified in counting upon France 
hereafter as one of its most valuable cus- 
tomers. It certainly did seem remarkable, 
that a country so enlightened as to its own 
interests as France, should endeavour to 
force the production of the article of iron 
at home, while we could supply it to her 
at so much cheaper arate. He had now 
touched upon many of the leading branches 
of our industry, and although he might 
have added others in corroboration of his 
views, and in support of the information 
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contained in his Majesty’s Speech, he felt 
that he had no right to trespass upon the 
House at too much length. There were 
other cases, in which the most astonishing 
progress in manufactures bad taken place, 
and some where manufactures, formerly of 
small importance, were now flourishing in 
full vigour and activity. Perhaps this de- 
sirable state of things was partly owing to 
the long continuance of peace. Undoubt- 
edly that blessing was most to be desired 
by all countries, but especially in a country 
like this, whose people were so extensively 
employed in manufacturing labour. Though 
he was unwilling to detain the House, the 
statement he had made as to the trade and 
manufactures of the country would be in- 
complete if he were not to add that the 
condition of the labouring population had 
partaken in the general improvement. 
This he thought could not be denied in | 
the face of the evidence given before the | 
Committee to which he had already allud- | 
ed, where, it would be remembered, that 
almost every witness bore testimony to the , 
improvement in the condition of the indus- 

trious classes, With regard to the latter, | 
indeed, there was then one exception, and 
that was the case of the hand-loom 
weaver, though it was a remarkable fact | 
connected with the general improvement in | 
the condition of the labourer that wages | 
had uniformly improved most where the 

greatest improvements in machinery had , 
been effected, and that they were as uni- | 
formly low where machinery had not been | 
introduced. How great a proof was this, | 
that no one was so much interested in the | 
application of machinery to our manufac- 
tures, as the labourer whose wages were in | 
fact raised, while his labour was diminish- | 
ed, and his situation in every respect im- | 
proved. ‘That the situation of the hand- } 
loom weaver was improved since the last | 
session, he found confirmed by a letterfrom 
a competent person at Glasgow, who, after 
describing the past distress, goes on to 
say,—‘ This, however, is now over, and 
‘ the cotton, as well as every other branch 
‘ of manufacture here, may be reported to 
‘ be in what is called a most healthful state, 
‘ and I think there is every prospect of their 
‘continuing so. The printing trade has 
‘ been particularly prosperous, and israpidly 
‘increasing. The silk manufacture is aiso 
‘ progressive. As some evidence of the 
‘ present situation of our general manufac- 
‘ tures here, there has, within the last ten 
‘days, been an advance upon the wages 
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‘of nearly all the descriptions of hand- 
‘loom weavers, of from 10 to 12 per cent. 
‘ This unlooked-for occurrence seems to 
‘have been brought about by the follow- 
ing circumstances:—The continued mi- 
serable and apparently hopeless condi- 
tion of the hand-loom weaver had im- 
perceptibly, for some time, been working 
its own cure. New hands, when for- 
merly required in the business, used to 
be more than supplied by the parent 
weaver putting all his children upon the 
loom the instant they could be set to 
work. The wretched wages, however, 
which this trade has now for a long time 
afforded, has gradually led the parents to 
look elsewhere for employment for their 
children, and the addition to the stock 
of hands has been every year diminish- 
ing. Along with this, all the weavers 
who were able, in any degree, to improve 
their condition by betaking themselves 
to other employments, have left the 
trade. But not only has the stock of 
workers been thus far reduced, but 
an unlooked-for demand for hand- 
weavers, to be employed on what is 
termed harness-work, in fabricating fan- 
cy-coloured geods for the American and 
Persian markets, has lately sprung up; 
and as these articles afford better wages 
than plain goods, a great number of hands 
have been taken away from the weaving 
of plain fabrics. The weavers of plain 
goods, thinking this a favourable moment 
for effecting an improvement of their si- 
tuation, have demanded an advance of 
wages, and this has been conceded to them 
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'* by their employers about ten days ago.’ 


Now, it would be remembered, that last 
year a petition was presented from that 
body, complaining of severe distress, aud 
praying for the fixing a minimum of wages. 
The change which had taken place con- 
firmed the principle, that these things al- 
ways worked their own cure when the 
Legislature left them to themselves, Hav- 
ing noticed the manufactures of England 
and Scotland, he would now, with the 
permission of the House, detain them 
while he alluded very briefly to the manu- 
factures of Ireland. He was enabled to 
state, from personal inquiries made in the 
north of freland, that the improvement in 
the manufactures of that district during 
the last year, had been quite equal to the 
progress which had been made in the sister 
countries. Thisimprovement probably arose 
from many causes, but mainly, he believed, 
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from the extensiveintroduction of mill-spun 
yarn, the increased use of which had ren- 
dered the article of manufacture much bet- 
ter, and consequently extended its con- 
sumption. The increase of flax-mills for 
this purpose, was an evidence of this 
improvement. In the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, eight or nine of these had been 
. established, where, five years ago, not a 
single millexisted. He might also remark, 
that there had been a considerable increase 
in the export of yarn-—a proof that other 
nations, in this, as in all other cases, were 
always ready to profit by our discovery and 
use of improvements in machinery. In 
evidence of the improvement in Ireland, he 
went on to make a further extract from the 
Glasgow letter already quoted :—‘ A con- 
* sequence of this reduction of the supply 
‘of hand-weavers here, for the plain 
‘fabrics, has been an extension of the 
‘ employment of the hand-weavers of the 
‘north of Ireland. Two of our principal 
‘ houses engaged in the manufacture of 
‘fine plain muslins have for a long time 
‘had weaving establishments at Belfast, 
‘ where a foreman gives out their yarn to 
‘ be woven, and sends them back the cloth 
‘ daily as he gets it from the weaver. The 
‘steam communication renders this as 
‘ little expensive as employing weavers 
‘ within a certain range of country round 
‘ Glasgow. The weavers’ wages in the north 
‘of Ireland, have always been a shade 
‘below those paid here, and the goods 
* have been well executed. These estab- 
‘lishments at Belfast for giving out weay- 
‘ ing are now on the increase. Several new 
‘ ones having been formed lately, I should 
‘think very beneficial future results to 
‘ Ireland may be expected to spring from 
‘ this commencement of the employment of 
‘ British capital in combination with 
‘Trish labour.’ When he saw this pro- 
gressive improvement in the manufac- 
tures of the north of Ireland, and re- 
flected upon the still greater facilities pos- 
sessed by the south in the cheapness of 
Jabour and living ; when he considered the 
advantages enjoyed by Ireland in her free 
command of the ports of England and her 
markets, he owned he was surprised, that 
manufactures had not established them- 
selves very extensively insuchacountry. He 
must be permitted to state, with all respect 
for those who entertained a different opin- 
ion, that one of the principal causes of 
this anomaly was to be found in the fact 
that manufactures could not be established 
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where agitation and outrage prevailed. It 
seemed to be the fate of that country con- 
stantly to repel the advantage she so much 
wanted—namely, domestic employment 
for her population. At the present time 
labour was cheaper in Ireland than in any 
other country he knew of, in which manu- 
factures were established. It must, indeed, 
be admitted, that there were in Ireland evils 
and wrongs which ought to be removed and 
remedied ; but the true remedy for those 
evils would, in his opinion, be more effec- 
tually supplied by a united Parliament 
than by an Irish Parliament. He would 
not enter into the argument concerning 
the Repeal of the Union; but he feared, 
that the people of Ireland had not con- 
sidered well how their real interests 
would be affected by the remedy they 
sought. It wassaid, that to the union with 
this country Ireland owed the destruction 
of her manufactures. But he did think it 
unfair that the Union should be charged 
with that change, which had in fact arisen 
from the free trade between the two 
countries from which Ireland had derived 
such immense advantages. But, even 
allowing what had been said, had Ireland 
suffered alone by such changes? If in 
Dublin an important branch of the silk 
trade had fallen into decay, so in Norwich, 
still more recently, a similar branch had 
been almost extinguished. The former 
change could not therefore proceed from 
the Act of Union, but in a great de- 
gree from those capricious changes of 
fashion over which the Legislature had 
no control. The Irish woollen manufac- 
tures, like some which formerly existed 
in the south of England, had been com- 
pelled to yield to the superior enterprise 
and the superior advantages of the people 
of Yorkshire. But these changes, great 
as they were, and injurious to particular 
places, or districts, carried also great ad- 
vantages with them to the empire at large ; 
nor was Ireland shut out from participating 
largely in some of those advantages. These 
changes enabled the Irish to dispose of 
increasing quantities of their agricultural 
produce, for which they had always found 
the best market in England. These 


changes also enabled Irishmen to find an 
increasing demand for their labour in this 
country. The House would bear in mind 
the great expenses incurred in the north of 
England by the increase of manufactures ; 
and that, whilst the poor-rates there and in 
the south of England had considerably in- 
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creased, and principally by the influx of 
Irish labour, the landlords in Ireland were 
totally exempt from any such charge. If 
then some branches of the manufactures 
of Ireland were transferred to the north 
of England, so were also very many of 
her people, who, to a vast extent, became 
chargeable upon the poor-rates of this 
country. He would undertake to say, 
that a greater number of Irishmen found 
employment and support in England than 
had, by any decay of trade, been thrown 
out of employment in Ireland by the causes 
to which he had alluded. Having said 
thus much with regard to the transfer of 
manufactures from one country to the 
other, he would next touch upon another 
important point in the Speech, that of the 
revenue, which he was glad to hear had im- 
proved so much, by which means he trusted 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would be en- 
abled to make further reductions in taxa- 
tion. This circumstance was the more 
gratifying as considerable reductions had 
already been made, notwithstanding certain 
incidental expenses to which the country 
had necessarily been subjected. He could 
not help congratulating the House upon 
having such hopes held out to the country; 
and, though he himself occasionally op- 
posed the Ministers, he felt bound on this 
occasion, as an independent Member, to 
come forward and give them his support. 
In conclusion, he felt called upon to say, 
that, though always ready to oppose Mi- 
nisters when he thought them wrong, he 
was then glad of the opportunity to sup- 
port men who had shown so much wisdom 
and firmness in carrying the great mea- 
sure of Reform; a measure which he sin- 
cerely believed would contribute to the 
future welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try. He also felt satisfied, that the present 
Ministry would make still further benefi- 
cial changes, and, in his honour and con- 
science, he firmly believed that there was 
no set of men who possessed equally the 
power and the disposition of rendering 
services to the country. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the Address which 
had been moved by his hon. friend. 
Colonel Evans did not venture to antici- 
pate any definite or satisfactory declara- 
tion in the Speech which had been gra- 
ciously delivered from the Throne. It 
was from time immemorial the character 
of such Addresses that they were vague, 
undefined, and incomprehensible, even as 
to the doctrines which they purported 
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to propound; and he was bound to ac- 
knowledge that the document before them 
rivalled afl its predecessors in those quali- 
ties. It did not seem clear as to the 
topics which it touched, nor in its indica- 
tions of what the future labours of the 
House might be directed to. It appeared 
to him, upon the slight consideration 
which he was able to give to that Address, 
that it contained two or three points which 
had excited some difficulty, and which had 
forced themselves particularly upon the 
minds of its framers. The business of the 
last Session had been referred to, and 
there were other points which had been 
the subject of particular and pointed 
allusion. Among them, allusion had been 
made to the distress under which the 
agricultural classes were said to be suffer- 
ing. Now, for his own part, he must say 
that he did not see the necessity for the 
introduction into the Speech of any such 
topic, and he was bound to say, as he 
felt, that there was no necessity for it. 
He would add, that until he heard the 
Speech form the Throne, he was not 
aware that the agricultural classes laboured 
under any particular distress.) When he 
had made use of that expression, he was 
perfectly aware that he was liable to the 
correction of those Gentlemen who on 
that subject had better means of personal 
observation than he had, and who, if he 
were in error, would set him right. He 
might have been incorrect; but he would 
repeat his assertion, that until that even- 
ing he was not aware of the existence 
of agricultural distress to the extent de- 
scribed in the Speech. He regretted that 
this uncalled-for notice of the peculiar 
pressure of agricultural distress shonld 
have been introduced into the King’s 
Speech, and his regret arose from this 
consideration, that he believed the allusion 
to be tantamount to an intimation, that 
Ministers would resist certain salutary re- 
forms which the country londly and justly 
called for, and which the people had a 
right to expect from the Government. He 
referred more particularly to that monopoly 
which the Corn-laws was intended to keep 
up, and which, in the opinion of the great 
body of the people, was injurious to their 
interests. The hon. Member who moved 
the Address had dwelt feelingly upon the 
distresses of the class he himself immedi- 
ately belonged to; but the gloomy picture 
drawn by the hon. Mover was greatly 





relieved by the statements of the hon, 
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Member who seconded the Address. If, 
as stated by the hon. Mover, the agricul- 
tural classes were labouring under great 
distress, and entertained gloomy anticipa- 
tions, there was this relief to the dark 
picture, that in the hon. Seconder’s view, 
the prospects of the manufacturing classes 
were all brightness and serenity. This 
latter statement might be gratifying to 
some persons, but he was sorry to say, 
that he partook more of the gloomy lamen- 
tations of the hon. Mover, than of the 
cheering anticipations of the hon. Seconder 
of the Motion. However this might be, 
he was extremely sorry at the introduction 
of these topics,- because that too plainly 
intimated to his mind, that there was to be 
no revision of the Corn-laws, and that the 
people must not now expect that immedi- 
ate diminution of taxes which they had 
long looked for, and which they had a 
right to think would take place in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament. He alluded 
particularly to the House and Window 
taxes, against which there was a very 
strong feeling, not only in the metropolis, 
but throughout the country. There cer- 
tainly was in the Royal Speech an especial 
recommendation to exercise the strictest 
economy in every department of the public 
service; but this was a recommendation 
in which he could place no great con- 
fidence, as it was merely a repetition of 
what had been invariably said in Royal 
Speeches during the last forty years; and 
it was a notorious fact, that in years of 
the most lavish expenditure, the King’s 
Speeches uniformly recommended the 
strictest economy. On this occasion he 
should endeavour to give a partial effect 
to that recommendation, and should for 
that purpose give notice of a motion for a 
repeal of the House and Window-taxes. 
He selected these because he understood 
from certain intimations which were given 
out, that the Government still intended to 
retain the Window-tax, and to confine 
their remedial measures to a repeal of the 
House-duty. He did not mean, in giving the 
notice to confine himself to any particular 
time, but he would undoubtedly persevere 
in bringing forward a motion on this sub- 
ject, unless he received an intimation from 
the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it was the intention of Government 
to repeal both those duties. As no inti- 


mation had been held out to him by the 
noble Lord, he was afraid it was too true 
_ that there was no intention on the part of 
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Government to repeal the Window-tax : 
and feeling, as he did, the oppressiveness 
of this tax, particularly to the inhabitants 
of this great metropolis, he hoped the 
House would excuse him whilst he made a 
remark or two on the injustice and parti- 
ality of the House and Window-taxes. 
|The people of London were the chief 
| sufferers from the pressure of those taxes ; 
| they were levied and collected irregularly 
and unfairly ; and in no part of the king- 
;dom was the unfairness of the tax so 
| perceptible as in London. In short, the 
| people of the metropolis suffered more 
‘from those taxes than did all the rest of 
{the kingdom. It was an important fact, 
| that owing to the irregularity and partiality 
, with which they were collected, the people 
, of Westminster had to pay more under this 
, head than was paid by the whole of Scot- 
_land, with ail her great cities and manu- 
|facturing towns. Even independently of 
the great unfairness of these taxes, there 
|were other grounds upon which they 
/ought to be repealed. Whatever excited 
| the attention, and concerned the interests 
of this great metropolis, must always be 
entitled to the best consideration of Parlia- 
ment. But the House must also recol- 
lect that these were war taxes, and as 
such, that the repeal of them was due 
to the people. They were long ago 
denounced by hon. Members who now 
sat on the Treasury bench. The repeal 
of the Window-tax had first been agitated 
by an hon, Member now in the Govern- 
ment, on the ground of its being a war 
tax, and as such had become unneces- 
sary; and also upon the ground of its 
inequality and injustice to people in busi- 
ness. The inhabitants of the metropolis 
had warmly and eagerly sought for a re- 
peal of both those taxes, not only on the 
ground of their oppressive injustice, but 
also upon the ground that their means of 
paying them had rapidly declined. These 
taxes were also obnoxious from their being 
partial and favourable to the aristocracy. 
How, then, could the Government think of 
resisting a Reform which was so loudly and 
justly demanded by the people? How 
could they resist the repeal of taxes which 
were unequal, and unjust in their pressure, 
irregular in their collection, and which 
pressed most heavily upon the most in- 
dustrious and least opulent classes in 
society? What could be more unjust 
than that tradesmen should be made to 
pay more for lights necessary for their 
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business, than were paid by men of fortune 
for lights that were only luxuries? It 
was impossible to make the collection of 
the Assessed-taxes, however well intended, 
either equal or just; they were a positive 
grievance, and no mode of administering 
the law under which they were collected 
could make them palatable. A trades- 
man who wanted to open a garret-window 
in the most obscure street in the metropolis 
would have to pay eight or nine shillings, 
or for a few inches in addition to his shop- 
window; whilst a noble Lord, or hon. 
Member, who wished to add a large window 
to his mansion, situated in the most 
fashionable part of the metropolis, would 
not have to pay more than eighteen-pence. 
These were grievances which loudly called 
for remedy; and he saw no means of 
remedying them but a total repeal of 
these oppressive taxes. In \fact, he be- 
lieved that they could not be continued, 
and that their injustice, together with their 
unpopularity, would enforce their repeal. 
Much had been said of the great extent 
of agricultural distress, but whatever 
distress might exist among the agricul- 
turists it was not so great in proportion 
to that of the manufacturers as had been 
stated. The heavy pressure of Poor-rates 
in a few agricultural counties afforded no 
just criterion of the true condition of the 
country, because such a pressure might be 
the result of an abuse of the labour-rate. 
If he were actuated by any factious hos- 
tility to the Ministers, which he distinctly 
disclaimed, he should wish them to con- 
tinue in their present impolitic and un- 
popular course. If he were actuated by 
such motives, he should encourage them 
to support the Assessed-taxes, which 
pressed so heavily upon the people of 
London, already borne down with the 
weight of taxation. Having no such feel- 
ings towards the present Administration, 
he would implore of them to reconsider 
this subject, and repeal those obnoxious 
taxes. Let them but consider the amount 
of taxation levied on the metropolis, 
3,000,000/. being paid in local and direct 
taxes, independently altogether of Excise 
and Custom duties. They should also 
bear in mind, that notwithstanding this) 
vast revenue derived from London, the 
resources of its inhabitants had not pro- 
portionatelyincreased. London had latterly 
lost some of the peculiar advantages which 
it had for a long time enjoyed. The large 
monopolies which it had possessed were 
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now abolished, and several branches of its 
trade had been transferred to the out- 
ports and other parts of the empire. The 
India trade, amongst others, was now 
falling away from London; and there was 
a variety of circumstances which afforded 
the strongest reasons for lightening the 
burthens of the people of the metropolis. 
Independently of these reasons, the Re- 
turns before the House afforded a con- 
clusive argument for repealing the As- 
sessed-taxes. One-third of the war taxes 
which yet remained, was paid in London, 
though in fairness its proportion should not 
be more than one-eighth, or one-ninth. 
Here, then, he repeated, was a conclusive 
reason for the immediate discontinuance 
of this tax; and when he declared that, 
in arguing for its repeal, he spoke upon 
good authority, be begged to observe that 
the abolition of the Window-tax was first 
agitated by many Gentlemen opposite as 
far back as the year 1824, when a Reso- 
lution was brought before that House 
to the effect, that it was the opinion of 
that House that the repeal of this tax 
should be carried into effect; the tax being 
one which was unjust, injurious in its 
operation, and most oppressive to the 
least opulent of the community. Now, 
amongst the supporters of this Motion, 
he found the names of the noble Lord, 
the present Lord Chancellor, together 
with several others of the present Adminis- 
tration, and lastly (though not least), 
amongst those names he found that of 
the noble Lord opposite, who was now 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
noble Lord then contended for the repeal 
of this tax; but, notwithstanding this, he 
had allowed two years to elapse, and had 
hitherto done nothing to forward this great 
object. Now, if there were upon these 
occasions to be a total oblivion of past 
votes and professions—if, indeed, this 
were to be allowed to pass unnoticed, and 
were to be sanctioned by that House-— 
that Reformed House of Commons—he 
(Colonel Evans) knew not what the public 
would have to rely upon ; because neither 
political consistency, nor political mo- 
rality, could exist. This, however, was 
all he would venture to say on this point; 
but there were other topics upon which he 
would beg to address the House. Now, 
what he complained of more particularly, 
was, the odium which naturally attached 
to the House and Window-taxes, from 
the very fact of their involving the dis- 
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qualification of electors to vote, in the 
event of these taxes not being paid up to 
a particular day. For his own part, he 
would observe, that he was not a willing 
opponent to the present Administration ; 
but he felt that the continuance of these 
taxes had a tendency to cast a doubt or 
suspicion upon the minds of the public as 
to the sincerity of those very men who had 
introduced the Reform Bill with the 
avowed intention of extending the elective 
suffrage, but who continued to retain two 
taxes which restricted the operation of the 
elective franchise. If he were disposed to 
be a factious opponent of the Government, 
he should wish, and would advise them, 
to continue these oppressive burthens ; but, 
on the contrary, he would venture to entreat 
them to reconsider that point. He was well 
acquainted with the distress which prevailed 
among various classes in the metropolis ; 
he believed, that it existed to a great 
extent, and that it might in a great mea- 
sure be traced to the continuance of the 
House and Window-tax. On that ground 
he would call for the repeal of those taxes 
at the hands of the Government as an act 
of public justice; and upon that ground 
he repeated his hope, that the Ministry 
would reconsider the point. He would 
observe, that he concurred in certain parts 
of his Majesty’s Speech ; but he had heard 
that part of the Speech with sorrow which 
contained some unnecessary and uncalled- 
for allusions to the state of Ireland. He 
could not believe that the course which 
had been pursued in speaking of that 
country was politic, and every one must 
be aware, that the language adopted was 
foreign to the known noble sentiments of 
his gracious Majesty. Without, however, 
entering into the question of the state of 
Ireland, he would say, that he thought 
that it would be the duty of some one of 
the Members for Ireland to move an 
Amendment to the Address, with a view 
to relieve his Majesty’s Government from 
the unpleasant task of echoing still more 
unpleasant sentiments. In reference to 
the affairs of Portugal, he must observe, 
that he had sojourned some weeks in that 
country since the termination of the last 
Session of Parliament, and he, therefore, 
hoped he might be allowed to say a few 
words upon the conduct and character of 
the ruler of that country. With that part 
of the Speech from the Throne which 
related to Portugal he fully concurred. 
To the meritorious conduct of the regent 
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of Portugal he could bear witness; and 
he mentioned this fact, as he knew 
that in some of the newspapers of the 
metropolis some articles had appeared 
of a different tendency, he presumed, 
with a view to lead the country to 
suppose that the removal of the regent 
from Portugal was a probable event. He 
hoped, however, that any such impression 
would be destroyed by the Government. 
It was, however, with infinite satisfaction 
to himself, and he thought it must be 
equally so to the House, that he was able 
to state, that no Prince was ever more 
likely to contribute to the happiness of 
Portugal than the present regent of that 
country, whom he believed to be actuated 
by the best feelings, and whose political 
conduct had been such as to reflect the 
highest credit upon him. There was, 
another subject in reference to the regent 
of Portugal, which, as it had been alluded 
to before and might be so again, he begged 
to recur to. It had been observed, that 
the Constitution which he had professed 
to give to that country had not come yet 
into operation; — but, seeing that the 
kingdom was in a state of civil war, it was 
hardly to be thought that the proposed 
Constitution could come fairly into oper- 
ation for the present, and therefore any 
observations from that House would be 
ill-timed. He believed, that since the 
regent of Portugal had been in power, 
not one individual had suffered capital 
punishment for any political offence. Du- 
ring the period in which he had been in 
Lisbon he met Don Pedro in the streets, 
accompanied by a single attendant only ; 
and he knew for a fact, that the whole 
police force of Lisbon did not amount to 
more than 200; and he wished, that the 
numbers of the police in this country were 
regulated by a proportionate standard. 
He had thought it right to say thus much ; 
and he would merely add, that he hoped 
and believed there was no truth in the 
report that this country was going to take 
an active part in the affairs of Portugal. 
There was no necessity, he was glad to 
say, for any such interference, as the pre- 
sent triumphant position of the Constitu- 
tional cause rendered it unnecessary to 
afford it any assistance. There was ano- 
ther point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the Foreign Secretary, 
and upon which he hoped the noble Lord 
would be able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation; he meant the late treaty be- 
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tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte. He 
had seen, in common with many other 
persons, the correspondence on this subject 
between the French Minister and Count 
Nesselrode, in which the former had 
couched his opinions in the most submissive 
terms: and he hoped that, when the cor- 
respondence of the Minister of England 
with that of Russia became known, it 
would not be found to be couched in the 


same tone of subserviency as that of | 


France. He could not help observing, 
that the communications between the 
French Minister and Count Nesselrode 
were marked by the most submissive tone 
on the part of the former, whilst the reply 
of the Representative of Russia was as 
contemptuous as the politeness of diplo- 
matic usage would allow. He could not 
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help adverting also to the great discrepancy | 


which existed between the several state- 
ments made on this subject by the French 
Ministers in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He had in vain endeavoured to reconcile 
these conflicting statements ; and he was 
quite unacquainted with any circumstance 
which could allay the great anxiety natu- 
rally created by the late treaty between 
Russia and Turkey. He was afraid, that 
the present Ministry were in danger of 
running into the same error with the Duke 
of Wellington, when in power, and allow- 
ing the great Northern Power to obtain too 
fast a footing in that country. Rather 
than no other means should be taken to 
obstruct the progress of that power, he 
should think, that it would be advisable for 
this country to form an alliance with 
Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, and 
thereby establish a barrier between Russia 
and our Indian possessions, to the south 
of the Hellespont. He thought, at all 
events, that a treaty of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance should be formed with the 
Pacha of Egypt. He wished to say a few 
words regarding the state of Poland. He 
hoped that, as it was now admitted that a 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna had been 
committed by Russia, in regard to that 
unhappy country, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not object to give every in- 
formation regarding the interference in its 
behalf by this country, and would lay the 
documents in their possession on the sub. 
ject, on the Table of the House. With 
regard to what was said by the mover and 
seconder of the Address, of the distress 
among the landed interest, he would ob- 
serve, that some distress was to be expected 
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as consequent on the excitement produced 
by the Reform Bill ; but it was time now 
that it should be in some measure allayed. 
That, however, seemed not to be the case, 
and a large portion of the people engaged 
in agriculture were still sunk in misery 
and distress. He observed, that the mover 
and seconder were in some measure at 
variance as to the extent of the distress; 
the one affirming, the other denying it. 
He (Colonel Evans) was sorry to say, that 
as far as his experience went, the hon, 
Mover was borne out in his statement. 
There was great distress felt among agri- 
culturists, and he had attributed it to two 
causes—first, the monopoly in the article 
of corn; and, secondly, the pressure of 
taxation on the productive industry of the 
people. He was borne out in his ideas 
of the evil effects of such taxes as pressed 
on productive industry by the opinion of 
the right hon. the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, in one of the best speeches 
that that right hon. Gentleman had ever 
made in the House, when the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor, and he, were on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. Those taxes 
remained as injurious at the present 
time as they were then; and he could not 
but regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten his own stated opinions, or 
could not now convince his noble friend 
of the justice of those arguments which he 
then so forcibly stated, or get his noble 
friend to act on his opinions. With re- 
gard to the taxation which was supposed 
to fall exclusively on the landed interest, 
he found, that the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Dundee, was at variance with 
the mover of the Address. That right 
hon. Baronet, after giving a long list of 
those articles which those who had the 
power of making the laws had taxed, in 
order to give the produce of their own 
lands advantage and protection, and stat- 
ing that the list showed with what great 
zeal those who were invested by the Con- 
stitution with the power of making laws 
had used that power, with the view of 
promoting the interests of landed pro. 
perty, and that the object of each of the 
duties was, to raise the rents by preventing 
the fall of agricultural produce, which had 
the effect of injuring the labouring classes 
in exact proportion to the extent to which 
it accomplished the desired object—goes 
on to state—* Besides, it is to be observed, 
that the makers of the laws have contrived 
to throw the great burthen of taxation,— 
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first, by the selection of the taxes imposed ; 
and, secondly, by the selection of the 
taxes repealed,—from off their shoulders 
upon the industrious classes, so that out 
of the 50,000,000/. of annual Revenue, 
not more than 6,000,000/. falls upon the 
property of landlords.” These were not 
the doctrines of a visionary—they were 
the doctrines promulgated by one of the 
Aristocracy—by one, who, besides, was a 
man of experience and talent. The state- 
ment, therefore, made by the hon. Mover 
of the Address, was not borne out by all 
persons even of his ownclass. Then, with 
regard to the two or three millions saved 
by the present Ministry, he would say, 
that though he did not undervalue such 
savings, and the exertions of those who 
made them, still he was satisfied, that 
larger savings must be madeand those taxes 
which press on productive industry be re- 
pealed, or it would be impossible for the 
nation to proceed; and he was convinced, 
that the removal of such taxes would be 
of more consequence to the prosperity of 
the nation, than even the direct reduction 
of taxation. He had observed, that, in 
the course of the many speeches made by 
friends of Government during the recess 
of Parliament, and also in some pamphlets 
published, occasion was taken to charge 
persons with a wish to increase the public 
wish for Reform, and even with a desire 
to accelerate Reform to a dangerous de- 
gree. He was not liable to that charge. 
He looked to the different members of the 
Administration with respect, and he knew 
them to be possessed of talent and vigi- 
lance; but now he had to look to them, 
not in their individual capacities, but col- 
lectively as a Cabinet; and he could not 
but say, that in that capacity, both the 
Reformed Ministry and the Reformed 
Parliament had disappointed the country ; 
and he was not by any means disposed 
to accelerate the Ministry in the progress 
of such measures as they had brought for- 
ward. When he recollected, that the pre- 
sent Ministers obtained their popularity 
with the nation by their liberal opinions— 
when he recollected that many of them 
had declared themselves favourable to 
short Parliaments, though now they had 
decided in favour of septennial Parlia- 
ments—when he recollected that some 
members of the Cabinet eloquently de- 
elaimed against a large standing army 
during a time of peace, and yet retained a 
still larger army than their unpopular pre- 
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decessors, and kept 33,000 men in the 
Colonies, which no power on earth could 
venture to attack—when he recollected 
the acts of the much-calumniated Tories 
towards Ireland, and then looked to the 
conduct of the present Administration to 
that country, where the army was now 
larger, and the Government harsher than 
ever—and when he recollected that by that 
Clause of the Reform Bill, which required 
the payment of King’s and parochial taxes, 
before a voter could be registered, the 
number of the constituents throughout the 
kingdom, which was to have been increased 
to 1,000,000, was, by that restrictive 
clause, which was introduced contrary to 
the wishes of a large proportion of that 
House, reduced to scarcely 500,000,— 
when he recollected their one great pledge 
of strict economy, and yet found that by 
their acts they had added twenty-five mil- 
lions to the public debt, in consequence of 
their extraordinary measure of last Session, 
—he could have no reasonable expectations 
of better méasures from them; and he 
could not, therefore, but regret the part 
he took during the excitement on the sub- 
ject of the Reform Bill,—the part to keep 
up that excitement, and keep them in 
possession of power. He had other rea- 
sons to be dissatishied with the Ministers ; 
he saw seated in that House no less than 
100 placemen, pensioners, and sinecurists, 
—hesaw a very inadequate reduction in the 
Pension-list,—(he saw, but he would not 
pursue the ungrateful topics), except to add, 
that the conduct of the Ministers had 
much disappointed the just expectations 
of the people. 

Mr. Hume said, it was not his intention 
to follow the example of the mover of the 
Address in the course he had pursued in 
addressing the House. He considered, 
that the duty which they had that night 
to perform was, to look at those measures 
which they could gather it to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers’ intention to bring forward 
in the course of the Session. They were 
to look to the Speech delivered by his 
Majesty that day from the Throne, and 
from it to judge what were the intentions 
of Ministers. If the Ministers had, with 
the Reformed Parliament, carried into 
execution a proposition which they them- 
selves made while they were in opposition 
—that of printing the Specch, and circu- 
lating it among the Members twenty-four 
hours before it came to be discussed,—then 
the Members would be able to do them- 
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selves and the country justice. But it 
was impossible for any man, however 
good his memory and ready his capacity, 
to deliberate at once on all the important 
topics introduced into that Speech, and to 
return an answer upon them. We boasted 
of the superiority of our Constitution to 
that of France, and that they copied their 
institutions from ours. But did they 
follow our bad example in this? No. 
After the king of the French had deliver- 
ed his speech, ihe deputies met to discuss 
every part of the speech point by point. 
He remembered when the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Westminster, moved as an 
amendment, that the discussion on the 
Address should be postponed until the 
Members had time to deliberate, and he 
very much doubted if all present did not 
concur in the propriety of that course. 
In the unreformed Parliament, that 
Amendment was not agreed to, but he 
hoped that it would be different in the 
Reformed Parliament. The people ex- 
pected and looked for such a change; and 
he hoped, therefore, that they should not 
be placed in such a situation as to be 
obliged to agree to an Address without 
considering whether the measures it re- 
commended were right or wrong. He was 
glad to see the hon. Baronet to whom he 
alluded (Sir F. Burdett) in his place, be- 
cause he felt confident of having his as- 
sistance if he were to propose an Amend- 
ment with a view to get the House to 
follow the course he proposed. It was 
owing to this want of deliberation that the 
country could not know what the opinion 
of the House might be on the different 
measures recommended in the Speech. If 
he had an Amendment to move to any 
part of the Address, he might be asked 
why he did not consult with other Mem- 
bers before he brought it forward; but the 
plain answer was, that he had not time to 
consult with any one. He, therefore, did 
hope that he should not appeal in vain to 
the Government, when he asked that 
the House might not in future be com- 
pelled to agree to an Address, which was 
a mere echo of his Majesty’s Speech, 
until they had had more time to consider 
it. He felt bound, however, in candour, 
to say, that the speeches of the mover and 
seconder were most satisfactory. There 
was not one word in either of them, with 
the exception perhaps of what was said by 
one regarding the Corn-laws, that called 
for animadversion. On the contrary, 
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while they pointed out and brought into 
strong relief those parts of the Speech 
which were to be approved of, they care- 
fully avoided saying anything of those 
which were of a doubtful nature, some of 
which he believed they would, if noticed, 
not have approved. But much was omit- 
ted in the Speech of which he, and he be- 
lieved the House had expected to hear. 
For instance, the hon. member for Hamp- 
shire had stated that education had made 
little progress among the people, and that 
it was necessary to show them their true 
interests. But unfortunately there was 
not the slightest notice taken of the sub- 
ject of national education in his Majesty’s 
Speech, nor, indeed, had there been any 
notice taken of the subject at all by the 
present Government, excepting to vote 
the pitiful sum of 20,000/. towards that 
object, and that without notice, at the 
very end of last Session. Was it to be 
expected that there should not be one 
word on the subject of national education 
in the Speech, and that a Speech issuing 
from a Ministry, one Member at least of 
which had national education as his 
theme on every occasion, day and night, 
and was thought by many, to be indebted 
for much of his power to his zeal in that 
good cause. It would be well if the 
liberal Government of England would 
take example of despotic Prussia, and 
imitate what that Government had done 
to improve the condition and knowledge 
of its subjects. He objected, however, 
to the money for the purpose being taken 
out of the pockets of the people, when 
there were miliions in the country applic- 
able to that object misapplied. It would 
be well to take example by Belgium and 
France, which made provision for apply- 
ing all the money left for the purposes of 
education to its proper object. But here 
it was difficult—the relations of great 
families swallowed up the funds intended 
for education. He was assured by the 
hon. member for Colchester, that there 
were two millions of money in this coun- 
try applicable to the purposes of educa- 
tion, and he must say, that the Govern- 
ment had done wrong in losing this op- 
portunity of bringing the subject forward. 
But not a word on this subject appeared 
in the Speech from the Throne, and yet 
in these liberal times, too, when we were 
endeavouring to put an end to slavery 
in the colonies, we permitted a state of 
slavery of the worst description —we 
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allowed mental slavery. He must say 
that the Government had much surprised 
him by its silence on this subject. Ano- 
ther point which the hon. Mover alluded 
to, was the reduction of taxation; and 
he took the allusion as a hint to the Mi- 
nistry, that the subject ought to have been 
mentioned, and for that he thanked the 
hon. Mover; for there was not one word 
said in the Speech of the reduction of 
taxation. There was not one word said 
of any intended relief to the people. 
There was, to be sure, much said of 
our relations with Portugal—of the af- 
fairs of Spain, and our young ally, the 
queen of Spain; but not one word of 
amelioration or relief to tax-eaten Eng- 
land. Surely the country had a right to 
expect some advantage from the long 
continued peace which it had enjoyed; 
but what was the use of peace, if war 
establishments were to be kept up? His 
hon. friend had expressed his hope that 
slavery would speedily be abolished. But 
he would ask whether the Colonial As- 
semblies had, by any act of theirs given a 
sufficient proof of their anxiety to mature 
the plan of his Majesty’s Government? 
Whether that measure was, or was not, a 
beneficial one, was not now the question, 
but he for one must protest against the 
hasty and inconsiderate manner in which 
it was carried into effect. As far as mat- 
ters had hitherto gone, he feared that 
those who were most sanguine in their ex- 
pectations had not been borne out in their 
anticipations on the subject. When they 
were told in his Majesty’s Speech that the 
state of the revenue would be found 
favourable, it surely was not too much to 
expect, on behalf of the people, that they 
were to be relieved from a portion, at 
least, of those burthens by which they had 
been so long and so grievously pressed 
down. The noble Lord opposite was 
pledged as a man of honour to make a 
reduction, particularly with reference to 
the taxes on houses and windows. Surely, 
when the revenue was described to be in a 
flourishing state, it was not too much that 
some alleviation of the weight of taxation 
under which the country laboured should 
take place. But no, such was not to be 
the case. Ministers, on the contrary, 
came forward, and all but told the peo- 
ple of England that no such reduction 
was to take place; that they were deter- 
mined not to yield to the wants or wishes 
of the nation, unless compelled to do so. 
But he did not blame the noble Lord (the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer) for this, so 
much as he blamed the Members of that 
House, who as Representatives of the 
people, the moment they received the in- 
structions of their constituents, were bound 
to enforce such reduction upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and thus compel them to 
fulfil the promises held out to the public. 
He felt much pleasure at hearing that the 
manufacturing interests were in a prosper- 
ous state, and the manner in which that 
announcement was made by his hon. 
friend went to show that every portion of 
our national industry and resources must 
thrive in proportion to the extent to which 
the shackles which clogged them were 
removed. If, then, there was any branch 
of our commerce more shackled than 
another, it was the corn-trade, which was, 
in fact, a direct monopoly—a monopoly, 
too, most injurious to those whose interests 
it was meant to protect. For sure he was, 
that that, like any other branch of indus- 
try, would thrive in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the difficulties by which it 
was surrounded were removed. The other 
branches of our industry rose superior to 
the obstructions which were still imposed 
upon them; and if the corn-trade had but 
a fair chance, it would be found that the 
interests of the growers and landowners 
would be better promoted than they were 
at present. He entreated the attention of 
all who heard him to the observations of 
the seconder of the Address, who said, 
with great truth, that the monopoly of 
corn was a great injury to every class of 
society in the State, without being of ad- 
vantage to those for whose benefit it was 
kept up—namely, the landholders. He 
would not enter into the question of the 
several local burthens which had been al- 
luded to by the mover of the Address ; 
nor to the sum of 1,280,000/., which he 
spoke of as an exclusive burthen upon the 
landed interest. He would be ready to 
show, at the proper time, that the land- 
holders were not subjected to any ex- 
clusive burthens but such as were laid 
upon them by laws made by themselves, 
and for their own benefit; but if it could 
be made to appear, that the landed in- 
terest was unfairly subjected to any tax, 
he would willingly lend his aid to rid 
them of it, and to place them on the same 
footing with every other class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. He thought, then, that 
he had a right to expect that the land- 
holders would join him in obtaining relief 
to the country of the taxes which pressed 
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so heavily on the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests. He felt convinced, that 
partial Acts for the protection of indi- 
vidual interests did not benefit the classes 
intended to be benefited, while they in- 
jured the country generally; and he was 
sure that if anything tended to keep down 
the value of agricultural property, it was 
the uncertainty belonging to that species 
of property ; for every one felt that it was 
impossible that things could remain as 
they were at present. He had wished 
then, and hoped that the Government 
should have met the question of the Corn- 
laws fairly and boldly. To show how 
inexpedieut monopolies were, he would 
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Education and Church Reform. The 
noble Lord opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, and other hon. 
and right hon. Members near them had, 
both in and out of effice, been most lavish 
of their promises and their exertions upon 
these points; but, once in office, they 
gave the promises, but nothing more. The 
House would bear in mind his Majesty’s 
Speech upon opening the Parliament of 
1833; and that, too, be it remembered, 
the first sitting of the first Reformed Par- 
liament. Upon that occasion his Majesty 
was made to say, “ Your attention will 
also be directed to the state of the Church, 
more particularly as regards its tempo- 
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was one of only twenty-eight who opposed | 


that measure in Parliament, yet those en- 
gaged in the trade came forward some 
time afterwards and petitioned for its re- 
peal. He had no idea that the deprecia- 
tion of agricultural property, in case of 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws, would be by 
any means great. Certainly not one-half 
what was expected. A free trade in corn 
would place us on a footing with those 
countries with which we came into mer- 
cantile competition, and, in consequence, 
it would open a field of prosperity both 
to this country itself and to Ireland; 
which would raise and improve not only 
the manufacturing interests, but the acri- 
cultural interests of the whole kingdom. 
The time would, however, come soon, 
when the subject must be taken into seri- 
ous consideration, and when something 
definite would necessarily be determined 
on. There was another omission in the 
King’s Speech, of which they had cause 
tocomplain. It was not stated whether 
there was any intention on the part of the 
Government to improve the working of 
the Reform Bill. He thought it was now 
time to make the requisite improvements. 
The Government was bound to complete 
that measure on the principles laid down 
by themselves. It was evident, and in- 
deed acknowledged, that it did not work 
as it was originally proposed; and he 
thought, therefore, that they were bound 
to make it work according to the princi- 
ples on which it was proposed and sup- 
ported by the people, or, at least, accord- 
ing to their own understandings of how it 
should work, He thought the subject of 
Reform an omission of great importance 
in the Speech, as well as that of National 
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The complaints which have arisen from 
the collection of tithes, appear to require 
a change of system, which, without di- 
minishing the means of maintaining the 
Established Clergy in respectability and 
usefulness, may prevent the collision of 
interests, and the consequent disagree- 
ments and dissatisfaction which have too 
frequently prevailed between the ministers 
of the Church and their parishioners. It 
may also be necessary for you to consider 


‘what remedies may be applied for the 


correction of acknowledged abuses, and 
whether the revenues of the Church may 
not admit of a more equitable and ju- 
dicious distribution.” Now, would the 
House recollect what was done by the 
Government upon this recommendation 
by his Majesty? They introduced the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, but the Ses- 
sion ended, and not an Act was passed 
regarding tithes; and in the Speech 
made from the Throne at the end of 
the Session, not one word was said on 
the subject; so that all they had was 
this abortion of a Reform in the Church. 
The people were absolutely laughing at 
this attempt to humbug the country—if 
he might be permitted so to express him- 
self. But was this a state of things which 
could be expected to last? Were they 
thus to stand quietly looking on, and 
that, too, when the storm was ap- 
proaching, and no one could tell how 
suddenly it might burst over their 
heads. Let his Majesty’s Ministers pro- 
fit by what was passing around, and 
remedy those crying abuses while it was 
yet time. He was willing to give the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) credit for his assertions upon the 
D 
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subject of Church Reform, but how far 
could they be depended upon, when it 
was found that while pluralities were 
openly denounced in that House on the 
one hand, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Treasury was dealing them out with 
no very sparing hand on the other. Here 
they had promises on the one side, and 
the most gratuitous violation of them on 
the other. Let the noble Lord but place 
on the Table an account of the number of 
pluralities granted since the King’s Speech 
last year, and the House would be able 
to come to a pretty accurate conclu- 
sion as to the value of the promises and 
expectations so freely held out to the 
public. The Session went on without any 
attempt to put this system down, and 
now they were at the opening of a new 
Session, with this difference, certainly, 
that, in the present instance they had 
no promise—of course no hope of per- 
formance. Little did the noble Lords 
who composed his Majesty’s Ministry 
know what was passing in the public 
mind upon this vital and all-important 
question ; little were they acquainted with | 
what was matter of every-day experience | 
with him at public meetings upon the ne- 
cessity of Church Reform. But he would 
caution Ministers to look about them. 
He would advise them to attend to the 
warning voice from Nottingham, and 
** set their House in order,” before they | 
drove the people of England to rise as one | 
man, and demand that which had hitherto | 
been promised to them, but promised in | 
vain. Let this sad extremity be avoided | 
—let Ministers consent to do, with re- | 
spect to the Church of England, that | 
which they have proposed with respect to 
the Church of Ireland. It had been boasted 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
relieved from paying the Church-rate. 
He objected not to this—he thought it 
only just and reasonable—but why, he 
would ask, wasnot the Protestant Dissenter 
in this country entitled to be placed in 
the same situation? It had been urged 
by the noble Lord that these impositions 
in Ireland were exceedingly unpopular, 
and that their unpopularity formed a good 
ground for their repeal. But would the 
noble Lord venture to assert, that the 
Church-rate was popular in this country ? 
There was again the all-absorbing ques- 
tion of tithes, which was not even touched 
upon in the King’s Speech—he meant 
with reference to this country. He thought, 
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that Ministers were in duty bound to have 
afforded his Majesty the opportunity of 
stating to Parliament and to his people 
that the Dissenters were to be relieved 
from the vexatious exaction of the Church- 
rate, and that capital might be ap- 
plied to land altogether free and un- 
shackled, so that improvements in agri- 
culture might have their full scope and 
operation. Let them look abroad, and 
they would find that other countries, 
which were called barbarous, compared 
to this “ free and happy land,” had one 
and all established a Reform upon this 
all-important subject; and all that was 
held out to that House was, that Reports 
would be laid before them, in order that 
the House might “ be enabled to judge 
of the nature and extent of any existing 
defects and abuses, and in what manner 
the necessary corrections may in due 
season, be safely and beneficially applied.” 
Now, would the noble Lord be so good 
as to explain to him what was meant by 
“due season?” With some persons it 
might be a month, with others a year, 
while with others again it might extend 
over a period of many years. Ina word 
any interpretation whatever might be 
given to these words or any other words 
so indefinitely put. Witness the inter- 
pretation put by Prussia and Austria upon 
the Treaty of Vienna. It was to prevent 
this that he would, before he sat down, 
read to the House an Amendment which 
he considered it the duty of the House to 
adopt, if it were only in compliance with 
the opening Speech of his Majesty to the 
first Reformed Parliament—a Parliament 
which carried the Irish Coercion Bill, a 
measure of more severity than any which 
an unreformed Parliament had ventured 
to propose —a measure by which the 
people might be flogged and dragooned 
at the mercy of the Government or its 
minions, And, after this, Ministers came 
down to the House with a Speech which 
literally meant nothing, except, indeed, 
they looked to the denunciation of a single 
individual all but by name. He thought, 
that Ministers ought to have held their 
heads higher, and not thus have elevated 
him into a notoriety which he could not 
otherwise attain. But 


‘« Little things are great to little men ; ”’ 
and so he supposed that Daniel O’Con- 
nell was to be created a sort of King of 
Ireland, and pointed out as the chief agi- 
tator of that country. 
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Ministers wished to pacify Ireland they 
must remove the manifold evils under 
which she laboured. Great as was the 
generosity of the people, much as their 
forbearance was to be admired, was it to 
be expected, that such a state of thing as 
the present could be allowed to go on? 
Could it be permitted that Ministers 
should be thus allowed to violate the fair 
promises so long held out to the people, 
and so shamefully abandoned? He would 
contend, from the manner in which these 
matters had been left out of the present 
Speech, and that, too, after the expecta- 
tions held out in the Speech of last year, 
he was justified in coming to the conclu- 
sion, that Ministers had not the courage to 
look the dangers with which they were 
surrounded in the face. On this ground 
it was, that he felt called upon to adda 
few sentences to the Address, in order to 
pledge the House to a specific line of con- 
duct, and he called upon every hon. 
Member who supported the question of 
Reform to stand by him upon this occa- 
sion, as his object was, in effect, to 
strengthen the hands of Ministers, and 
enable them to redeem the pledges which 
they had given to the country. After it 
had been acknowledged on all hands that 
there had been dissensions and difficulties 
in the Cabinet, after Bills had been made 
and unmade, he (Mr. Hume) would call 
on the House to strengthen the hands of 
Ministers against any improper influence 
that might exist behind the Throne. 
Before he sat down he would propose, as 
an Amendment to the Address to his 
Majesty in answer to his Speech from 
the Throne, after the words “ Eccle- 
siastical Revenues”-—“ That this House 
will take into its immediate and se- 
rious consideration the state of the 
Church, as regards its temporalities and 
the maintenance of the Clergy, in order 
to remove the complaints which have 
arisen from the collection of tithes and 
Church-rates, with a view to such a 
change of system as shall give effectual 
relief, not only to the members of the 
Established Church itself, but especially 
to persons who conscientiously dissent 
therefrom, so as to carry into full effect 
the spirit of his Majesty’s most gracious 
recommendation at the opening of the 
first Session of the present Parliament.” 
The conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, as 
well as of the Members of that House, 
after the Speech from the Throne last 
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year, was, in fact, an insult to his Majesty, 
whose most gracious recommendation as 
to an inquiry, with a view to the intro- 
duction of Church Reform, it was their 
duty to have carried into execution. Mi- 
nisters had grossly deserted their duty on 
that occasion. Had he been guilty of 
similar inconsistency, he wondered when 
he should have heard the last of it. His 
hon. friend had stated, that Ministers had 
the power, and he doubted not they had 
the wish, to enact such measures as they 
deemed essential to the public interests. 
It certainly was true, that they had the 
power: no set of men had commanded 
larger majorities while in office, more par- 
ticularly upon the great question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, and now, after having 
achieved that great victory, were they to 
disappoint the hopes and wishes of the 
people upon those all-important questions, 
with repect to which their hopes had been 
raised to the highest? If hon. Members 
were only determined to do their duty, 
Ministers would be obliged to do theirs, 
instead of coming down to Parliament with 
this namby-pamby Speech, which meant 
nothing at all. If Ministers were to con- 
tinue such a line of conduct as this, who, 
then, he would ask, ought to be looked 
upon as the agitators not merely of Ire- 
land, but of this country, by refusing to 
realise the pledges they had so often held 
out? They were told, that the industry 
of the country was in a thriving state; 
but let a course of policy, such as that 
he had been condemning, be established, 
and they would soon have the converse of 
the principle; industry would diminish, 
want would increase, and discontent and 
disaffection would go hand in hand. They 
were told, that we were in a time of peace, 
and had every prospect of its continuance. 
He rejoiced at it, but surely at such a 
period they had a right to expect the 
practical benefits arising out of such a 
state of things. If, as had been stated, 
the amount of the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure, would be found 
satisfactory, it certainly was not too much 
on the part of the people to expect, not 
only a reduction of our establishment, but 
a reduction of that weight of taxation by 
which they had been so long and so 
severely pressed down. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving his Amendinent 
to the fourth paragraph of the Address. 
Mr. Warburton seconded the Motion. 
Ly Althorp, after the speech of the 
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hon. member for Middlesex, felt himself} redeemed; he begged the House to re- 
called upon to address a few words to the | member how their time had been occupied 
House. After every part of the conduct | throughout the whole of the last Session, 
of his Majesty’s Government had been so | and with how much difficulty Ministers 
fiercely assailed, he should ill discharge | had carried through even the measures 
the duty he owed to the House and to his | which they could now refer to with some 
colleagues, did he not attempt a justifica- | degree of honest pride. Having the ex- 
tion.of that which to his mind appeared ; ample of that Session before their eyes, 
perfectly justifiable. He should, in the | they were naturally not very sanguine as to 
first place, apply himself to the accusation | what might be accomplished in the pre- 
that they proposed nothing in the way of | sent, and were somewhat cautious as to 
reduction of taxation, and the gratuitous | what they might promise. Remembering 
assumption founded upon that circum- | the difficulties which the manner of doing 
stance ; namely, that they intended to do | business in that House last year had in- 
nothing in the way of reduction. It was|terposed to the accomplishment of all 
rather hard to condemn them without aj} which his Majesty’s Government desired, 
shadow of cause. So far from the hon. | he felt that it behoved them to take care 
member for Middlesex being justified in| how they again placed themselves in a 
the charge he had brought, he could in-| similar situation; but he had not the 
form the House, that it was the intention | slightest hesitation in saying, that he 
of his Majesty’s Government to propose a} did expect the question of tithes would 
reduction of taxes; but it would have|this year be satisfactorily disposed of. 
been unprecedented to have intimated such | Last year he certainly had brought under 
an intention in a Speech from the Throne. | consideration a measure on that subject, 
It was with great satisfaction he found | but, in the course of its discussion, he had 
himself enabled to state, that such was | reason to think that it might be improved; 
the condition of the revenue, that fiscal | he had, therefore, given it up for the pre- 
reductions might be made without detri- | sent; but, in the interval of the vacation, 
ment to the public service. It did afford | he had applied himself to the subject, and 
him sincere satisfaction to be able to state, | he hoped, at an early period of the Session, 
that notwithstanding the expense to which | to propose such a measure as would be 
the country was put by carrying into ope- | acceptable to the House and beneficial to 
ration the Siavery Abolition Bill, it would | the country. The hon. member for Mid- 
still be in the power of the Government to | dlesex had complained, that nothing was 
propose such reductions as would satisfy, | proposed in his Majesty’s Speech with re- 
not, perhaps, the hon. member for Mid- | spect to the Dissenters; but had the hon. 
dlesex ; that he could not hope for; | Member so soon forgotten that he had, in 
but, as he trusted would satisfy the great | the early part of the evening, informed 
majority of the Members of that House, | the House, that his noble friend, the Pay- 
and the great majority of the people | master of the Forces, intended to give 
out of doors. He wished to learn upon | notice of a bill to regulate marriages 
what authority it was, that the hon. | generally, and of course to include and 
member for Middlesex affirmed, that} to remedy those matters of which the 
they were to have no reduction because | Dissenters complained? - Another point 
there had been no announcement on the | on which great stress had been laid, was 
subject in the Speech from the Throne? | the phrase “‘in due season.” What did 
There was no instance, as far as he had | that mean, was the great question urged 
been able to ascertain, in which a specific | by the hon. member for Middlesex? It 
announcement was made from the Throne | just meant this, that when information 
of the repeal of a tax; and as it would be | was before the House, that and none other 
a breach of privilege for the Crown to re- | would be the “ due season” in which to 
commend the imposition of any tax, so it | legislate. As to the other topics which 
would be inconsistent with the rights of | the Amendment embraced, he did not 
the Commons of England, were the Crown | think it necessary to trouble the House at 
to dictate in what manner the House | any'length; and as to the reform in the 
should deal with existing burthens. The municipal corporations, to which his Ma- 
hon. Gentleman opposite had complained, | jesty’s Speech referred, he thought it 
that the pledges of Ministers given at the equally unnecessary to vindicate the con- 
opening of the last Session had not been ' duct of the Administration. They had 
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promised the correction of Municipal 
abuses, of Ecclesiastical abuses, of an 
alteration in the Poor-laws; and what 
more could the hon. Member desire? He 
would desire, perhaps, more of the specific 
statement contained in his Majesty’s Speech 
of last Session, but the experience of the 
past year had taught the Ministers the 
advantage of falling back upon the old 
usage of not being so specific in speeches 
from the Throne as some Members seemed 
to desire. The best proof how much the 
manner of doing business interfered with 
its despatch, was to be found in the fact, 
that 134 notices stood upon their books 
from last Session. He hoped, then, that 
the Amendment would not be pressed, or 
if it were, the House would not agree to 
adopt it, for it would have been, under 
present circumstances, not justifiable for 
the Government to have been more speci- 
fic. Having said so much, he found it 
impessible to conclude, without bearing 
testimony to the manner in which the 
Address had been moved and seconded. 
He had never heard a motion of that na- 
ture brought forward with more ability, 
and he was sure the House would agree 
with him, that much useful information 
had been communicated to the House by 
the speech of the seconder. Before he 
concluded, he thought it right to advert 
to the observation of the member for Mid- 
dlesex, that they ought to treat with con- 
tempt the disturbances in Ireland, and the 
state of political feeling in that country ; 
to that opinion he could not bring himself 
to subscribe; the feeling with which they 
must regard the state of that part of the 
United Kingdom must be any thing but 
contempt. Upon all those grounds he 
should feel it his duty to oppose the 
Amendment; and he trusted that it was 
not such as the House would adopt, for 
the affirmation of any such propositions as 
were contained in the Amendment would 
imply such a censure upon the policy of 
the Government as he was sure would 
be at variance with the true feelings of the 
House. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that he had 
heard the statement of the hon. Seconder 
(the member for Ipswich) concerning the 
prosperity of the manufactures, commerce, 
and trade of the country, with considerable 
astonishment; and he hoped the House 
would bear with him for a very few 
minutes, while he ventured upon an ex- 
planation which appeared necessary by the 
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declarations of the hon. member for Ips- 
wich. The hon. Mover had represented, 
as had the Speech from the Throne, the 
agricultural interest as in a depressed 
condition, and the hon. Member had sup- 
ported his statement by a reference to the 
fact, that the capital employed in agricul- 
ture yielded little or no profit. Now, he 
asked the House to apply the same test to 
the capital employed in manufactures, 
commerce, and trade; and if that were 
done, all the figures adduced by the hon. 
Member would be valueless. Those calcu 
lations had been again and again brought 
before the House ; and if they could have 
decided the fact of national prosperity, it 
would have been set at rest long ago. 
According to them the country was one of 
the most prosperous on the face of the 
earth. He had no wish to find fault with 
the conduct of Ministers ; on the contrary, 
he had every disposition to repose confi- 
dence both in their intentions and in their 
conduct ; but he regretted, that the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had so long delayed sanctioning the ap- 
pointment of the Committees on agriculture, 
and on manufactures, commerce, trade, 
and shipping. He believed the bias of the 
Government was to show that agriculture 
was in a depressed and unsatisfactory 
condition, and to make it appear that 
manufactures, commerce, trade, and ship- 
ping were in a prosperous state. Such 
were, he considered, the wishes of Minis- 
ters; and, without meaning to say that 
the Committees were unfairly or partially 
chosen, he certainly thought that they 
were constituted so as to favour the views 
of the Government. But, although that 
course had been taken, the weight of 
evidence was not on that side ; and he was 
surprised to hear the hon. member for Ips- 
wich ask if any one would venture to say 
that his statement, as to the prosperity of 
manufactures, commerce, and trade, was 
not fully supported by the result of the 
inquiries made by the Committee. He 
had sat on that Committee day after day 
with the hon. Member, and surely the hon. 
Member would not attempt to say, that 
a great difference of opinion existed. He 
was sorry that this topic had been intro- 
duced. In as far as his experience went, 
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it had always been the practice of the 
mover and seconder of the Address to 
advert, if possible, to nothing likely to pro- 
voke opposition; for it was extremely 
desirable that, on such an occasion, unan- 
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imity should prevail, and that the Address 
to the Crown should be adopted without 
the least dissent. After the statement of 
the hon. member for Ipswich, however, 
some explanation became necessary, and 
having been one of the Committee, and 
entertaining different opinions from the 
hon. Member, he could not continue silent. 
When the state of the country was adverted 
to last Session, he had declared that there 
was much exaggeration, but he also stated 
his conviction, that there was considerable 
depression. That view was borne out by 
the result of the inquiries. They were 
not indeed complete, which he regretted ; 
but the lateness of the period at which the 
Committee was appointed had precluded 
the possibility of completing them. He 
did not complain of the abrupt termination 
of the labours of the Committee; but 
when the hon. member for Ipswich said, 
that no difference of opinion existed as 
to manufactures, trade, and commerce 
being in a state of prosperity, he would 
remind the hon. Member of the Resolu- 
tions which had been brought forward by 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
He spoke in the presence of that right 
hon. Gentleman, and of other hon. Mem- 
bers well acquainted with all that oc- 
curred; and he appealed to them to set 
him right if he was mistaken. The Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade proposed 
a series of Resolutions embodying the view 
now taken by the hon. member for Ips- 
wich; but many Members of the Com- 
mittee dissented from those Resolutions ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman pressed 
them, it became evident that a majority 
would refuse to adopt them. He did not 
mean to say, that several of that majority 
did not dissent so much from the prin- 
ciples put forth in the Resolutions, as 
from the adoption of them before the in- 
quiry was properly complete; but he did 
assert, that the Resolutions were rejected, 
that a great difference of opinion did 
exist, and that the majority of the Com- 
mittee preferred reporting the evidence 
simply and without remark, to agreeing to 
the propositions proposed by the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade and now in 
substance stated to the House hy the hon. 
member for Ipswich. Having thus given the 
explanation which hedeemed necessary with 
respect to the statements so positively put 
forth respecting the flourishing condition 
of manufactures, commerce, and trade, he 
would only detain the House while he 
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alluded to one other point ; he meant the 
shipping interest. He was extremely sorry 
when the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) last Session showed so 
much reluctance to grant an inquiry into 
that subject; and he was still more sorry 
to see no mention of that great interest 
in his Majesty’s Speech. Its vast im- 
portance entitled it to very different treat- 
ment. Judging from the language of the 
King’s Speech, it would appear, that the 
shipping interest was deemed so insig- 
nificant as to be merged in the general 
phrase, the commerce of the country. 
There were times when far different views 
were entertained and cherished ; when the 
shipping interest of this country was re- 
garded with the deepest interest; not, 
perhaps, so much from the capital em- 
ployed, as from the high interests, the 
honour, independence, and safety of 
the country, which were in so great a 
degree involved in the maintenance of its 
maritime power. He would ask the hon. 
member for Ipswich if there was any 
difference of opinion in the Committee 
upon the evidence adduced as to the state 
of the shipping interest? If his memory 
served him faithfully, there was but one 
witness who did not describe the state of 
the shipping interest as most distressed, 
and declare, that he saw no prospect of 
improvement. He had felt it right to 
make these explanations, and would not 
detain the House by going into any other 
topics. His wish was to see the Address 
adopted with unanimity. He entertained 
a sincere desire to support his Majesty’s 
Ministers in all purposes of economy and 
retrenchment; but he owed it to them 
candidly to state, that if they shrunk from 
a full inquiry into the whole subject of the 
Corn-laws, the country would be grievously 
disappointed. From the observations of 
the noble Lord (Althorp) he had some 
apprehensions as to the course the Go- 
vernment intended to pursue, but he 
trusted they would consider the whole 
matter well. He would not give any 
opinion with respect to the Corn-laws, but 
the subject was one which the country 
required should undergo investigation. In 
supporting the Address, he did so with a 
perfect understanding that the proceeding 
was more a matter of form than anything 
else. He pledged himself to no ulterior 
proceedings whatever; but, on the con- 
trary, he should feel himself at perfect 
liberty to consider every question which 
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might come before them, as freely as 
though no Address had been voted. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said : It is impossi- 
ble to agree to the Address, not only on 
account of what it says, but what it omits 
to say. There is no relief promised— 
there is a very indistinct and unintelligible 
statement as to tithes — and there are 
portentous threats, angry language, and 
ominous expressions of renewed coercion. 
It might be supposed that the Act of last 
year, its violence in the outset—its failure 
in the operation—would have been sufh- 
cient to stop them. We told the House 
it would fail; we told the Ministers, that 
in order to put down a few disturbers of the 
peace in the Queen’s County, and the ad- 
Jacent ones, it was not necessary to suspend 
the Constitution. The measure had nothing 
on which to operate ; the people became 
quiet from other causes. The repetition 
of a tithe law, and the Million Bill—these, 
and not the Coercion Bill, appeased the 
people. Still there is much disquiet, 
much agitation; and the Minister comes 
forward again, and, in another Speech, 
fulminates from the Throne denunciations 
against the people. I ask, what Minister 
dictated the words his Majesty has just 
used? Who was audacious enough to 
suggest them, and weak enough to advise 
their adoption? Who is the junior Minis- 
ter, who, in the excess of his imprudence, 
superseding the senior and sober Mem- 
bers, invades the office of Prime Minister, 
and forces the introduction of the expres- 
sions that have fallen from the King? 
Are the Ministers aware of what is said 
when they make the King declare that his 
Irish subjects have drawn down upon 
themselves his “just indignation ”—that 
our Royal master is indignant with his 
people, and that his anger is not only 
great but “just?” His faithful subjects in 
Ireland have now to dread the conse- 
quences that are attendant upon his just 
indignation; and this from the father of his 
people! Sir, in all the Royal Speeches I 
have read, no such expressions as these 
occur—not at the period of 1782, not of 
1792—not at the period of 1775. His Ma- 
jesty then expressed his regret and con- 
cern at the conduct of the colonies ; it was 
not until they resorted to force that he 
indulged the plenitude of his wrath. ,His 
Majesty speaks of disaffection to the 
State. Sir, I assert, that his Irish sub- 
jects are not disaffected; the King has 
there exists no dis- 
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affection in Ireland. His Secretary for 
Ireland will not say it—the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant will not say it—-both are well dis- 
posed to serve Ireland. His Excellency 
possesses national and liberal feelings, and 
the Secretary friendly dispositions ; and 
neither of them will vouch for the calumny 
which is here cast upon Ireland. I repeat, 
that this statement is a foul calumny, and 
a gross libel upon the people of Ireland. 

There exists dissatisfaction, and there must 
exist dissatisfaction! How could it be 
otherwise, after all the irritation produced 
by the violent and the abortive bills of 
the late Secretary! His red box and his 
false information—-the adoption by Go- 
vernment of anonymous evidence against 
the testimony of most respected persons 
(Sir P. Bellew, for instance, and others)— 
the adoption by this House of measures 
founded on that interested testimony, po- 
lice reports, and magisterial negligence— 
the total failure of the tithe plans—the 
gross injustice of the compulsory tithe- 
composition—the impotence of the Church 
Bill, and the abandonment of the best 
part of it—these, naturally dissatisfy and 
agitate the country. And, in proof of ail 
these failures, they are confirmed by the 
recall of the Secretary for Ireland, on ac- 
count of his manifest inability to direct her 
affairs. These gross mistakes naturally 
dissatisfy-— they ought, they must, and 
they will dissatisfy. But are there no 
other causes? When his Majesty is made 
to speak of his just indignation, may I ask, 
with due submission, whether the crying 
distress of his Irish subjects has excited his 
Has the emigration of 
her principal nobility and gentry and in- 
creased absenteeism — has the abandon- 
ment of the relations and moral ties that 
ought to exist between the upper and 
lower classes—have these unfeeling refu- 
gees, termed, as they have been, by high 
authority, as the “base betrayers and 
deserters of their native land ”—have they 
excited his Majesty’s just indignation 2—or 
has the complaint of want of “employment, 

want of trade, want of manufactures—(a 
state which an Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared was that of a ‘ beg~ 
gared gentry and a ruined peasantry”)—has 
this state of things excited the just indig- 
nation of his Majesty? Is the King never 
angry but when the Irish seek for liberty 
and for employment ?—and is he satisfied 
or silent when they starve for want of 
bread? And this, too, from the father of 
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his people! Far better would it have been 


if the Minister had allowed his Royal 
master to indulge in the feelings congenial 
to his heart, and have held forth offers of 
relief that were suited to the wants and 
wishes of his subjects. But the object of 
this is clear. The Coercion Bill last year 
was to put down repeal. It has failed. 
This Speech has the same object, and it 
will equally fail. You think that question 
depends on the working of one or two in- 
dividuals—you are mistaken. If my hon. 
friend, the member for Dublin, were to fall, 
the question would survive him. Itlives not 
in his efforts alone—neither does it depend 
on his efforts alone. It lives in the state 
of things in Ireland. It derives its birth 
from that unnatural, disjointed, and dis- 
tressed frame of society, that finds no 
parallel in any age or any country, or is to 
be met with in the annals of modern or 
ancient story—of millions of people whose 
land is in the proprietorship of persons who 
abscond from their country, sweeping 
away their capital, and leaving the coun- 
try without an aristocracy, and with a 
starving population; nay more, as if 
Providence meant to punish the rulers 
for their misgovernment, and make our 
state ludicrous as well as wretched, we find 
the poor man, who follows from his coun- 
try the rich possessor in order to obtain 
in your land the labout he cannot find in 
his own, repulsed from your shores. The 
rich man is allowed to stay, but the poor, 
or, as the law terms him, the Irish vagrant, 
is driven from the rich man’s gate, and 
sent back to his wilds and his mendicity. 
And yet there is somethingjworse—the cry 
is not merely raised against him, but even 
against the produce of his country and his 
industry ; for we find, not only in the late 
writings, but from the witnesses and the 
evidence of the reports of the Committee 
of Agricultuie, that loud complaints are 
made now in England of the influx of 
Irish corn and Irish cattle, as lowering 
British prices, and rendering the farmer 
here unable to meet the demand for rent 
and other charges. I only will allude to 
your reports; and I forbear from indulging 
in the natural feeling that every honest 
mind must entertain at such a system and 
such injustice, with regard to the real 
causes of agitation. I will refer to the 
report of surgeon White and Dr. Stoker 
on the state of Dublin. Mr. White was 
secretary to a committee at the period of 
distress in Ireland; and he states, that in 
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consequence of the absence of the nobility 
and wealthy aristocracy, the expenditure 
that circulated among the middling and 
poorer classes in Dublin has been with- 
drawn, and that the metropolis is in the 
most deplorable state. In one parish, out 
of a population of 23,900, there were 
17,000 paupers. In the report of the Sick 
and Indigent Roomkeepers’ Society, simi- 
lar distress appeared in another and higher 
rank, and those whu formerly used to con- 
tribute to the relief of the poor, were re- 
duced to solicit it for themselves. The 
committee state, that their fellow-creatures 
are reduced “ to the lowest ebb of human 
suffering, and driven by misery to the very 
edge of despair’—that during the last year 
they had relieved about 10,500 families, 
amounting to 37,000 persons. This is not 
confined to Dublin alone. The resolutions 
of the meetings in various parts of Ireland 
speak the same. In the west of Ireland, 
at a meeting where the Bishop of Maronia 
presided, the resolutions were of the same 
import. The law does not allow me to call 
him bishop, but Dr. M‘Hale does not want 
that title here, for whether he writes, or 
speaks, or acts, he displays a spirit of phi- 
lanthropy, and piety, and charity, united 
to ancient lore and the lights of modern 
times, that at once captivate and embel- 
lish, and do honour alike to the individual 
and to his sacred calling ; he, too, describes 
the deplorable state of the west of Ireland, 
and the destitution of the people. The re- 
solutions say, that 80,000 persons in his 
diocese eat meat but twice a year, and have 
scarcely potatoes enough tosubsist on. The 
evidence before the agricultural committee 
is to the same effect. Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. Clendening, say that the 
country is not so flourishing as formerly ; 
that the circumstances of tenant and land- 
lord have not improved; that you may 
travel a whole day, and not see five men 
at work; that agriculture is going back, 
and that there is a general dispirited feel- 
ing throughout the people in the west of 
Ireland. The people, therefore, very na- 
turally and very justly complain, and wish 
for the restoration of their parliament, as 
a means to recall the gentry and nobility, 
and to afford them food and employment. 
They know, that in 1814, 1816, 1817, 
1822, and 1832, distress and disease ex- 
isted in their country ; that Ireland was 
asking for support from Great Britain; 
they seek, therefore, for a resident and 
local legislature, to remedy their evils, of 
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too long continuance. The Speech says, 
they ‘‘ demand” the Repeal. The Speech 
is mistaken. Their resolutions are mostly 
couched in proper and decorous terms.— 
They seek, by petition and statement, to 
bring the case before the House; and are 
they to be prevented? Do Ministers mean 
to declare it high treason to meet and 
speak upon the Repeal? The Prime Mi- 
nister of the country stood by the Throne, 
holding in his hand the sword of state. 
The Speech almost tells us, that it is to be 
drawn from its scabbard. But, Sir, there 
is another statement in that Speech, of a 
most unconstitutional nature. His Majesty 
is made to say, that it is “ his fixed and 
unalterable resolution to maintain inviolate 
the Act of Union!” What Minister ad- 
vised this ?”—-or what Minister could ad- 
vise a doctrine more unconstitutional ?— 
and, coming from the gentlemen opposite, 
it is most surprising. They must know, 
that the Act of Union is but an Act of 
Parliament, and that it has been and can 
be altered. They equally know, that the 
King has no right or prerogative whereby 
he can, at the outset, declare his fixed 
determination for or against any measure. 
It is contrary to the first principles of the 
Constitution, and amounts to its complete 
infringement. If the King can thus in- 
vade our functions, the useful labours of 
this body are at anend. We are here 
only to pass such laws as he may, in the 
first instance, approve of; and, should his 
Majesty signify his displeasure, the repre- 
sentatives of the people must remain pas- 
sive spectators, and merge their quality of 
legislators. They are not to propound 
the law, but to receive it from his Majesty. 
If so, we may at once go back to our con- 
stituents, and resign the trust committed 
to our care. I submit, this is quite uncon- 
Stitutional, and foreign from the practice 
and the principle of our free Government. 
Notwithstanding all that has been thrown 
out, I shall not suffer myself to be enticed 
into argument by the lures of the mover 
and seconder of the Address. When the 
time for discussion arrives, we can enter 
on the subject more fully. The hon. 
member for Ipswich thinks, that the argu- 
ment is on his side. I think that justice 
ison mine. He alludes to the state of 
Ireland as regarded manufactures, and 
says further, that a British Parliament 
would apply the remedies for the evils of 
that country better than an Irish one. As 
to the first, I must observe, that Ireland 
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has waited rather long for the promised 
introduction of manufactures, and they 
have not arrived ; and, as to those which 
she had, she cannot forget how and by 
whom she lost them. With respect to 
laws of another character, I also assert, 
that the Irish Parliament did, in a shorter 
time, more good for Ireland than the Bri- 
tish Parliament ever did, not only for Ire- 
land, but for herself; and she obtained 
as great acquisitions for her country, and 
under most difficult circumstances, as the 
English Parliament did at the period of 
the Revolution. On the main question, 
nothing has occurred of late to make me, 
and most of my fellow-countrymen, change 
our opinions. They are attached to Great 
Britain, but they require equal law and 
equal liberty ; and unless these rights are 
conceded, they know that Ireland must 
ever be a thorn in the side of Great Bri- 
tain.—‘¢ Heeret lateri lethalis arundo.” In 
my humble judgment, you will not be able 
to govern Ireland by constant suspensions 
of her liberties; the applications are too 
strong to be lasting, and the disease will 
return in a more formidable shape. The 
connection should last, but it ought not 
to be made dependent upon force—if so, 
the affection will be of short duration. It 
is not possible that the Irish can remain 
satisfied with their present abandoned con- 
dition, aggravated by the deprivation of 
the superior blessings of a free constitu- 
tution; they see you possessed of these, 
and under the protection of your own Par- 
liament, and they feel themselves deprived 
of both these invaluable acquisitions. 
Therefore, it appears to me, that the old 
system of Irish government should not be 
again resorted to; it was condemned as 
bad both in principle and practice. It 
was too often heralded in by declarations 
and denunciations like the present—the 
one was futile—the others were mischiev- 
ous; and ministers found themselves mis- 
taken in thinking they would quiet the 
people by becoming angry. ‘* Bellum os- 
tendite, pacem habebitis,” will, in this in- 
stance, be fatally and equally misapplied. 
The people of Ireland entertain no hostility 
towards this country, but they justly en- 
tertain an hostility to bad laws and a sus- 
pended constitution. By steadiness and 
perseverance they abolished the one—by 
steadiness and perseverance they may re- 
gain the other. 

The House divided on the Amendment; 
Ayes, 39; Noes, 191—Majority, 152. 
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List of the Aves. 
Attwood, T. O’Connell, D. 


Blake, J. M. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Hon. P.S. 
Chapman, M. L. 


O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Oswald, J. 
Oswald, R. A. 
O’ Dwyer, A. C. 


Clay, W. Richards, J. 
Cobbett, W. Ruthven, E. S. 
Evans, Colonel Scholefield, J. 
Evans, G. Sheil, R. L. 
Faithfull, G. Torrens, Colonel 
Fielden, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Finn, W. F. Vincent, Sir F. 
Fitzgerald, T. Wallace, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. Walton, Robert. 
Fitzsimon, N. Wason, R. 


Fleetwood, H. 
Grattan, A. 
Hutt, W. 
Kennedy, J. Hume, J. 
Nagle, Sir Rt. Warburton, H. 


Mr. Hume then moved, after the 
words, in reply to that part of-His Majes- 
ty’s Speech in which he says, “ It has been 
the constant aim of my policy to secure 
to my people the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of the blessings of peace,” the following 
words be inserted : — “ And this House 
pledges itself to cause such reductions to 
be made in all the civil, military, and 
naval expenditure of the country as shall 
bring home to ail his Majesty’s subjects, 
by immediate and large reductions of tax- 
ation, the practical advantages and bless- 
ings of that continued peace which, this 
House rejoices to learn, is not likely to be 
disturbed.” The hon. Member stated it 
was not his intention to trouble the House 
with a second division, but merely to place 
his sentiments upon record. 

The Amendment negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he rose to adopt a 
course different to any pursued by the 
hon. Members who had preceded him. 
He had a motion to present, in rising to 
make which he could not help congratu- 
lating the House on the unusual course 
displayed by the mover and seconder of 
the Address. They had had two exceed- 
ingly noble and temperate speeches, full 
of information, and replete with matter, 
which produced admiration for the talent 
of the speakers, and conviction of the 
truth of their various statements. The 
holiday speech, and the schoolboy de- 
clamation, that generally re-echoed the 

- Speech from the Throne, he was glad to see 
was all at an end; there was but one im- 
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| provement more required, namely, the dis- 
contin ance of the tinsel dress worn by the 
mover and seconder. He believed that 
alteration would be quite satisfactory to 
both the hon. Members. The Speech it- 
self was not calculated to excite any very 
strong feeling, at least he did not think 
it could cause any thing like indignation, 
“ just indignation” —no, it would be some- 
thing of a smaller, and of a less respecta- 
ble character. It was about as helpless a 
piece of drivelling as ever fell from human 
lips. There was little in it, except just at 
the last part, where something of an acri- 
monious spirit was displayed. It was in 
every sense little worthy of the first magis- 
trate of the first empire of the world. He 
found it impossible to imagine upon what 
principles it was formed, until he heard 
the noble Lord, who told them that great 
inconvenience was felt last Session in con- 
sequence of too much having been said, 
therefore the good old practice of saying 
as little as possible had been reverted to. 
There was not an ancient gentlewoman of 
the land who could have been more dis- 
creet and more consistent. It began with 
some self-gratulation, and ended in down- 
right Billingsgate. The first part con- 
sisted of a good deal of nothing, and end- 
ed in something like a rigmarole of abuse. 
This was not the way to treat the Reform- 
ed Parliament—this was not the way the 
people, the most powerful people in the 
world, should be treated, or any portion 
of them. Let them bring forth their co- 
ercion bills, if they chose, but let them 
not make the Throne a fountain of unjust 
scorn, to be poured upon an oppressed 
nation. ‘The Speech began by calling the 
whole of the measures of last session con- 
stitutional. Why, the Coercion Bill had 
been announced as unconstitutional by 
many members of that House, and had 
been allowed to be unconstitutional by 
many whom he saw opposite; yet that 
was a measure of last Session. Many 
members justified themselves to their con- 
stituents for their voting on that Bill, by 
their confidence in Ministers, and their 
hope that they would afterwards bring in 
remedial measures, which would take the 
sting from that unconstitutional Bill. For 
that purpose the Irish Church Bill had 
been much relied upon; but what, he 
would ask, was it? It had reduced the 
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burthens on the Irish people by 70,0002. 
in church rates; but that was all it had 
Had it done any further good to 
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the people of Ireland? — Had it in the 
slightest degree benefited the Irish Ca- 
tholic? What, he would ask, did it be- 
nefit them, the knocking down of ten 
bishops—when the revenues which they 
formerly enjoyed were still taken from the 
people? It would have been better that 
they had been let alone, for they were 
Irish gentlemen who spent what they took 
from the people amongs: the people. The 
people were still obliged to pay the same 
amount—the same tax was still levied 
upon them. But it was useless for him 
to say more—it was the old way in which 
Ireland had always been treated by the 
English Parliament. Then why, or rather 
how, could it excite ‘ indignation,” that 
the people of Ireland should demand a 
native legislature? This point of itself 
was too ridiculous to be pursued. To be 
sure, they had got the Jury Bill; he had 
not read it, ever since it had been upon 
the Statute Book; but he was not very 
sure that it had passed through the House 
of Lords in all its integrity. Let that be 
as it might, the law officers of Ireland 
had taken good care that it should only 
be a bill yet in futuro, for they had taken 
good care that the sessions at which it 
should have been adopted had not been 
held, so that the benefits, if any, could 
not be had till next year. Then the King’s 
Speech said something about the integrity 
of Turkey—of upholding the integrity of 
Turkey; but how had that been done? 
Why, there was Mehemet Ali had cut off 
a large slice of it in the south, and Russia 
in the north, had Turkey in her power 
quite as much; and when the pleasure of 
Nicholas prompted him, he would make 
himself quite at home, and think he was 
taking nothing but his own. Had the 
Ministry wished to have made themselves 
the laughing-stock of Europe, they could 
not have used more appropriate words, 
Then they took credit to themselves for 
the recognition of the young Spanish 
queen. He should like to know what 
right they had to refuse it. Did they think 
the Spanish people were not worthy to have 
a choice of their own? Upon that head he 
could afford them no credit. Then came the 
two worthies who were contending for the 
Crown of Portugal. What they were, 
the world now well understood ; they were 
only trying to get into power, in order to 
_ see which of them could render Portugal 
the most wretched country. For the sake 
of the Portuguese people themselves it was 
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almost to be wished that neither of them 
should succeed. The Ministers then talked 
much of municipal Corporations ; but would 
they give them real Reform in the Corpo- 
rations? The Speech did not say so; 
but, they were half-promised it by the 
hon. Member who had first addressed 
them: or, would they do justice to Eng- 
land on this occasion, and as they had 
served Ireland before, give only a half 
measure of Reform?—or, as was most 
likely to be the case, was that country 
again to be insulted by having a mere 
mockery of Reform in her Corporations, 
while England wasto be blessed with, though 
not a full one, yet a much fuller one than 
the sister country? From that path he 
cautioned them, for if they did so, though 
they might not disgust one faction, they 
would disgust the great body of the 
people—they would make twenty Re- 
pealers where there was now only one. 
They then called upon Parliament to 
sanction a system of tithes which would 
be merely substituting something else for 
them, and the people would be called 
upon to pay them in all their integrity, 
but under a new name. Would it be 
possible, he would ask, to carry such a 
plan into effect? He would most em- 
phatically say, no. Tithes were found to 
be, in Ireland, as great a grievance as the 
Church-rate was in England. They were 
felt to be so by the people, who had to 
pay a large sum of money for the support 
of a religion to which they could not con- 
form. The Speech did not say so. But 
the House might be told that night (and 
he threw out the insinuation in order to 
give the hon. Gentlemen opposite—to dare 
them to say, that tithes were to continue in 
some other shape—that they were to be 
levied at a much increased expense) that 
the people were not only to pay what they 
now did, but were to pay alsofor the ex peri- 
ment that was about to be made. Such 
had been the conduct of one right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. First, he came down 
with a most pathetic statement of the con- 
dition of the poor Protestant clergyman of 
Ireland; so pathetic was he upon the 
occasion, that he drew from the House 
60,0002. of the public money, in order to 
relieve them—in order to make an experi- 
ment ; and in order that he might have the 
means of enforcing the repayment of that 
money, he got for himself the whole power, 
not only of the Civil, but the Ecclesiastical 
law ; and how far did he succeed? Why, 
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out of the whole 60,000/., he recovered 
12,000/., at the trifling cost of only 
28,0007. That was the entire success 
with which the measure was crowned— 
it goaded the people almost to madness, 
and then down came his Majesty’s 
Ministers with the Coercion Bill, which 
deprived the people of their most envi- 
able rights. Then came another Tithe 
Bill—one which was at present just going 
into operation, under which the Irish Go- 
vernment had stopped all prosecutions for 
tithes, and recalled the military. In con- 
sequence of these measures the people 
were now quiet, because they still hoped 
that the Government would see the error 
they had committed, and grant the people 
relief. He, from his own experience, could 
say, that the persons who are now in the 
country, valuing the tithes, had raised 
them very considerably. In one parish 
alone, that of Grangegorman, he knew an 
instance wherein they had raised the tithes 
from 301. to 721. In fact, the new system 
was merely an aggravation of the whole 
evil. According to the statements put 
forward by hon. Gentlemen, the greatest 
distress prevailed among the established 
clergy, yet of the million which was voted 
for the relief of that clergy, not one-third 
was asked for. He (Mr. O’Connell) did 
not know the precise amount, but, at least, 
the whole was not sought for. No; not- 
withstanding the great distress that existed, 
still clergymen preferred to exact the whole 
tithes from a distressed people, rather 
than take the Treasury money. Such 
conduct was calculated to produce excite- 
ment in times of misery; and still there 
were those found to be sceptical about the 
cause of that excitement, as if there was 
some magic, some conjuring power used 
over the poor people of Ireland, which 
persuaded them that black was white— 
which made themthink that distress existed 
when it did not. But, no; there was no 
magic—the entire magic was the oppression 
of the people, and the variegated system of 
injustice—the exhaustion of theirresources, 
and the spending of an income out of a 
country where it was collected. There were 
some physical evils which it was impossible 
for his Majesty’s Government to cure; but 
provoking language was a bad lenitive to 
a people’s condition who were starving. 
The poor man’s crop had failed last year. 
Rain had destroyed one-half of the po- 
tatoes, or, at least, one-third. Pestilence 
was raging through the land. The Cholera 
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was committing its destructive ravages 
from town to town, and farm to farm; 
within these last three weeks it had 
killed 500 persons in the city of Limerick. 
With this picture of misery before them 
—with the Constitution suspended, and its 
best benefits taken from them—they were 
visited with ‘the just indignation,” an 
indignation, which he supposed was 
some effusion of proud spirit, or spleen ; 
—this was the consolation offered to 
an insulted people. There was no reason 
of complaint on the part of the Irish 
against Mr. Littleton —at least, the 
newspapers vented no obloquy, or even 
murmured their disapprobation of him. 
Without doubt, Mr. Littleton could do 
much to mitigate the system that prevailed ; 
but that right hon. Gentleman had too 
limited a power, and he was too much 
controlled by those whom he should 
control. The Government were more in 
his power, than he in theirs; certainly, 
though they might get one to succeed him, 
it would be hard to get one who could 
carry his re-election. But the other ap- 
pointments in the Government of Ireland 
were not equally wise. He could not 
carry his praise of the Government one 
particle further. He thought the selec- 
tion of the Marquess of Wellesley unwise. 
Had his counsels been followed, Catholic 
Emancipation would never have taken 
place, unless accompanied by other mea- 
sures. He it was who suggested, in 1825, 
the suppression of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. That recommendation was followed, 
and Irish Emancipation was delayed. 
The people of Ireland had done nothing 
but what they had a right todo. Would 
the Government dare to treat the people 
of England as they had treated the people 
of Ireland? If the people of England de- 
sired a particular measure, and met from 
parish to parish to petition for it, would 
they receive such an answer as had been 
given to the people of Ireland for proceed- 
ing in a similar manner? There had been 
no tumultuous or riotous assemblages, no 
enormous meetings, such as to intimidate 
peaceable people, or threaten a breach of 
order; and yet the Irish people must be 
prevented by taunts from exercising their 
constitutional rights. Oh! if the Tories in 
their day of power had been sagacious— 
if they had had the disposition of the pre- 
sent Government—if they had been de- 
termined to hold power, no matter what 
became of the Constitution, or what was 
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called the Constitution—if they had come 
forward with a just indignation against 
the Levellers and Revolutionists of the 
day, who would subvert the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country, destroy the value 
of property, and abolish the glorious privi- 
lege of nominating Members to serve in 
Parliament—if they had proclaimed their 
unalterable determination to resist all such 
innovations,—he knew what eloquent ap- 
peals there would have been from the 
Opposition benches ; how the Gentlemen 
now on the Ministerial benches would have 
invoked the shades of the dead and the 
spirits of the living, to battle for the cause 
of freedom, and avert the degradation of 
Englishmen. Those same Gentlemen now 
proclaimed their unalterable determination 
to deny to the Irish people their just 
rights. But, Ireland threw their taunts in 
their teeth. Her people would not be 
worthy of the freedom they sought, if they 
did not treat with derision and scorn any 
attempt to control them in the exercise of 
their liberty. Let his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment be assured, that the sentiment which 
he now uttered was not confined to a sect 
or party. If it were merely a party senti- 
ment, it ought not to succeed. He did 
not hesitate to declare (and he would 
confirm it by an Oath, if it were not 
profane) that he would not accept the 
concession, if the object were a party one, 
and if it were not desired—as he was sure 
it was desirable—by all. The hon. member 
for Hampshire told the House, that the 
Union was a contract which was not to be 
violated. Did the hon. Member think it 
was a contract? Had he ever heard of 
the circumstances? He was_ probably 
born at the time of theevent. It certainly 
was such a contract as that made by the 
highwayman on Hounslow-heath, who 
said to the traveller, “If you deliver your 
money, I will not shoot you.” No doubt 
the highwayman would be guilty of a 
breach of contract if he shot the man. 
Just such a contract was the Union with 
Ireland. Surely we were not to have 
history turned to something worse than an 
old Almanac, by its being denied that the 
Legislative Union was carried by the 
most profligate and abominable corruption 
—by millions squandered in bribes; and 
even then it was impossible to accomplish 
it without throwing into the Irish House 
of Commons a majority of Scotch and 
English Officers as Representatives of the 
rotten boroughs. There certainly was no 
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class whom heshould less likeas Legislators 
than those who carried the Irish Union. 
Did not the hon. member for Hampshire 
know, that when the High Sheriff of 
Tipperary had called a meeting of the 
nobility, gentry, and freeholders of the 
county, a detachment of military and 
artillery was sent down, the meeting was 
dispersed, and the High Sheriff narrowly 
escaped with his life. By such means was 
the Union carried. But the hon. Gentle- 
man said, that the Union was desired by 
the Catholics. He wondered where the 
hon. Gentleman found that. He knew 
indeed, that an idle pamphlet, published 
the other day, said so: but the truth was, 
that however some individuals might 
have desired it for their own selfish 
interest, the people protested in the 
most solemn manner against it; and 
999 out of every 1,000 Catholics at that 
day were opposed to it. The hon. mem- 
ber for Hampshire said, that the ques- 
tion was one which should be decided 
in that House. Undoubtedly it should; 
but, how was it to be brought before that 
House for decision if the people of Ireland 
did not show a strong desire on the subject. 
If the whole 100 Members for Ireland were 
returned Repealers, in that case the noble 
Lord himself admitted, that it would be 
difficult to resist the demand. He could 
assure the noble Lord, that in the course of 
five years, it was his firm conviction, 
upwards of eighty, perhaps ninety Re- 
pealers would be returned to that House. 
And why, then, should the House not 
discuss the question? The hon. Member 
asked, why he did not give a notice for 
such a discussion. He had given a notice, 
and had named the day, and in the mean- 
time came the King’s Speech, or, rather 
the Ministers’ Speech, and forbad all dis- 
cussion by its threats. His hon. friend, 
the member for Ipswich, told them that that 
House could legislate for Ireland as well 
as a body of Irish Gentlemen could. 
But, although his hon. friend might per- 
suade himself of that, did he think he 
could persuade the people of Ireland of it, 
when he was a party to the absurd and 
unconstitutional speciesof gagging adopted 
in the King’s Speech? His hon. friend 
told the House, that Ireland was in a 
prosperous condition ; and all that his 
great commercial information enabled him 
to advance in proof of that assertion was, 
that there were eight flax-mills in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast, and that the 
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hand-loom weavers were generally in em- 
ployment. He admitted the eight flax- 
nills, and that the hand-loom weavers in 
the north were generally employed, but 
he denied that these were proofs of the 
benefit of the Union. When the hon. 
Gentleman talked of free trade in Eng- 
land, he attributed the prosperity of the 
country to that; but he referred the dis- 
tress of Ireland to the same cause. There 
was a species of free trade which was use- 
ful to the millionaires, who, from their 
command of capital could be content with 
small profits. Such men might profit by 
free trade, while many small dealers would 
be annihilated by it. The reasoning of 
the hon. Gentleman showed that the 
question was one which deserved to be 
discussed, and that the discussion ought 
to take place at least without any indig- 
nation. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
of the Report of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee. And here wasan astounding anomaly. 
It was admitted, that the landed interest 
was in great distress, and that their dis- 
tress was accompanied by a great degree 
of commercial prosperity. Could that be 
a wholesome state of things? or could the 
Ministers be reposing on a bed of roses, 
when it was admitted that what former 
Governments had considered the nerve 
and heart, and bone and sinew of society, 
was in a depressed state? This was not 
a time for indulging in experiments, and 
for making old-womanly speeches, be- 
cause it had been an old woman’s habit 
to make them before. It was also said, 
that the labourers were better off at pre- 
sent, but if Gentlemen would be at the 
trouble to examine, they would find that 
the labourers of Ireland were much worse 
off. That was the great grievance which 
most loudly called for a Repeal of the 
Union, and were that redressed, perhaps, 
a repeal of the Union might not be neces- 
sary, but which, if not redressed must end 
in what he should look upon with dismay 
and horror, a violent and bloody separa- 
tion of the countries. The cause of that 
evil was the absenteeism and misgovern- 
ment which had prevailed for years before 
the noble Lord was born, and the unjust 
and mischievous policy which transferred 
the land to those who did not reside in 
the country. That evil had existed before 
the Union, but it had multiplied by cen- 
tuples since, and was now daily and 
hourly accumulating and bringing count- 
Jess mischiefs in its train, Nothing could 
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correct absenteeism except a resident, 
Legislature, and it would, no doubt, be 
one of the first Acts of a domestic Parlia- 
ment to remedy that abuse. He was not 
replying to the arguments against a 
Repeal of the Union, he was merely con- 
tending that the Government had no right 
to declare that they would not hear 
those who called for it, or to calumniate 
persons who had no motive, or ought to 
have no motive, but the advantage of their 
country. He had nowdone his duty; he 
had protested against the Speech, and 
shown, he hoped, that it was unbecoming 
in his Majesty’s Ministers to put such a 
Speech into the King’s mouth. It would 
have been better for them, instead of 
scolding the Irish people to have promised 
something to the people of England. Was 
their Reform Bill complete? Had he not 
seen a most respectable gentleman return- 
ed the other day for Huddersfield, where 
there was a population of 19,000, and the 
majority was only 250? Had the people 
not a right to expect that the Government 
should increase the franchise, shorten the 
duration of Parliament—as they had pro- 
mised when they were at the Opposition 
side of the House—and give them the 
Vote by Ballot? They held out none of 
these things, nor the reduction of the 
debt to the English people, but they con- 
soled them by an insolent taunt against 
the people of Ireland, for they were so 
misinformed as to believe that the peopie 
of England disliked the Irish people. He 
was convinced that the reverse was 
the fact. He knew, indeed, that the 
poverty of Ireland pressed upon the people 
of England, and that the hideous system 
of poor laws, which was now about to be 
exploded, overpowered them; but he did 
not believe, that there was any aversion or 
dislike between the people of the two 
countries. It was not in the vain hope of 
shaking a Ministerial majority upon a mere 
Irish question, but from a determination 
to do his duty, that he moved, that the 
three last paragraphs of the Address 
should be omitted. 

Mr. Ruthven seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Littleton said, that it appeared to 
him, that the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down had given proofs 
in his Speech, that he was imbued not a 
little with the spirit of that old woman to 
whom he had referred at the commence- 
ment of his harangue. He was not sufi- 
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ciently enamoured of the example to fol- 
low the hon. and learned Member’s course, 
and he should confine himself to a few 
temperate and brief observations in reply 
to some of the remarks which the hon. 
and learned Member had made, and to 
stating the opinions which he honestly and 
sincerely entertained upon the subjects 
connected with Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Member, as well as the hon, mem- 
ber for Meath, had complimented him by 
saying that he was animated by the kind- 
est disposition towards Ireland. In this 
they had done him no more than justice, 
but their praises of his disposition were 
qualified by the dispraises which they had 
levelled at the noble Lord at the head of 
the Irish Government. From his intimate 
connexion with that noble Lord he could 
state his complete conviction that there 
existed not in the kingdom a man whose 
heart was more thoroughly Irish, or whose 
principles with respect to the Government 
of Ireland were more entirely founded on 
liberality and justice. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman had denounced some 
of the expressions in the King’s Speech as 
a calumny on the people of Ireland; but 
he should say, that in this respect the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
himself was characterized by inaccuracy 
and misrepresentation which he would not 
designate as wilful. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had spoken in depreciation 
of the Irish Church Temporalities Act of 
the last Session; but if his memory did 
not deceive him, on the first day of the 
last Session, when the hon. and learned 
Member did not know the contents of the | 
Bill to be brought forward, he had com- 
plained that the Vestry-cess was not to be 
abolished ; and now that it was abolished 
by that Act, the hon. and learned Member 
still depreciated that measure. With re- 
ference to the inaccuracy of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he would allude to 
the subject of the adjustment of tithes, 
where he had stated, that in nine cases 
out of ten the amount of the compromise 
had been raised by the process. It might 
be true, that in one-third of the cases the 
nominal amount might be in some propor- 
tion raised, but it ought to be borne in 
mind, that the amount received by the 
tithe-owners and the clergy had been pre- 
viously beaten down by a cruel combina- 
tion against the proprietors. This might 
not have been an intentional misrepresent- 
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Gentleman, for upon this subject the hon. 
and learned Gentleman evidently knew 
nothing. He had said, that of the million 
that had been granted in the last year not 
more than one-third had been demanded. 
He could only say, from what had passed 
before the Privy Council, that the amount 
of 900,000/. had been demanded. There 
were about 3,000 parishes in Ireland, and 
the schedules and memorials amounted to 
2,489. Some parishes, however, had more 
than one claim, and therefore it was pro- 
bable that not more than one-half of the 
parishes had sent in their claims, From 
the north there had been very few, and 
they had come in only from those places 
where, from experience, the owners had 
reason to anticipate a resistance to their 
claims. The schedules were in course of 
adjudication, and the payment of the 
money would probably begin in the en- 
suing week. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had adverted to what might be the 
final adjustment of tithes, but the House 
was aware, that he had already given no- 
tice, that on the 20th of the month he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the subject. It was not at present neces- 
sary for him to say more than that the 
question was surrounded by difficulties of 
the greatest magnitude; but the exigen- 
cies which urged an adjustment of the 
question were so pressing, that if some 
measure or other were not consummated 
in the present Session, he should consider 
that the condition of Ireland in the course 
of the ensuing winter would be desperate 
indeed. As the question would be brought 
forward so soon, he would implore all 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland, to 
whatever party, principles, or prejudices, 
they might be attached, to approach the 
consideration of it with moderation, tem- 
per, and firmness, and to be prepared to 
recommend to all to make some small 
sacrifices ; for on this measure the future 
tranquillity of Ireland must mainly depend. 
He would now advert to the hon. and 
learned Member’s observations upon the 
Speech in that part of it which alluded 
to the recent agitation which had been 
kept up in Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would do well in affording that 
large portion of his countrymen who were 
misled on the subject of Repeal the repa- 
ration of an early discussion of the subject. 
There could not exist in that House 
any stronger prejudice against the Repeal 
of the Union than had existed at one time 
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against any concession to the Roman 
Catholics. If, therefore, by constitutional 
means, the hon, and learned Gentleman 
could gain his way in this question, let 
him have the credit which would be his 
due. If he could convince men of edu- 
cation, who, from their situation in society, 
from their correct estimates and general 
views, were able to form an opinion on the 
subject, that it was for the interests of | 
Ireland that the Union should be repealed, 
he would congratulate the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman on a triumph worthy of his , 
extraordinary powers. But to promote 
the advancement of the question for the 
mere purposes of excitement was, in his 
Opinion, a gross and most unpardonable 
abuse of the privileges of the Constitution. 
Such a reparation was the more due from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ; for, from 
whatever cause the feeling of Repeal had 
increased, it must be borne in mind that 
it was not a sentiment of natural growth; 
but originally conceived for the purposes 
of agitation. The spontaneous expression 
of political feeling, even if founded in de- 
lusion, was entitled to respect; but to 
propagate any political sentiment for the 
purpose of agitation was a most unpardon- 
able abuse of popular confidence. When 
the hon. member for the county of Meath 
adverted to the forbearance of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he could not suppose 
that the hon. Member meant any thing else 
than that the Government had not exercised 
the power which it possessed of checking 
meetings which might tend to disturb the 
ublic peace. Certainly such meetings 
had disturbed the public mind, and pre- 
vented it from subsiding into repose so 
soon as it would otherwise have done. 
The constant denunciations against that 
and the other House of Parliament as a 
foreign legislature—the complaints of de- 
nial of justice—and the perpetual advert- 
ence tolreland’s physical strength; all topics 
calculated, although he would not say 
they were designed, to have the effect of 
inflaming a malignant spirit of discontent 
against the British Government, and ha- 
tred of British connection. But reckless 
and unscrupulous as was the manner in 
which these topics were urged, the system 
was carried on with a degree of prudence, 
and caution, and cunning, which rendered 
it difficult for the Government to check 
such proceedings by legal means. There 
was but one single means for them to 
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the parties, to see that no illegal act was 
done, believing that the excitement would 
be but momentary, and transitory; and 
that, as it had begun upon the arrival of 
certain gentlemen at Dublin, in Novem- 
ber, so it would die a natural death on 
their departure for that House in February, 
One of the hon, Gentlemen who had 
spoken adverted to the Speech as attri- 
buting to the people of Ireland a demand 
for a Repeal of the Union. The words 
of the Speech were, ‘‘ that the people of 
that country were excited to demand a 
Repeal of the Union.” This he considered 
was prudent and constitutional language, 
and he was sure it would meet a general 
response from the intelligent people of 
Ireland, and a unanimous one in this 
country. The hon. Gentleman also, in 
quoting the words of the Speech declaring 
his Majesty’s determination to maintain 
that bond of our national strength and 
safety inviolate, had left out the words 
“ by all the means in my power,” which 
divested the passage of all grounds of ex- 
ception. He was not aware, that there 
was any other part of the observations 
which had been made to which it was ne- 
cessary for him to advert, but he was 
desirous to express his entire approbation 
of the sentiments embodied in the 
Speech ; because, while he hoped that no 
man who had ever filled the office which 
he had now the honour to enjoy, was more 
animated by feelings of kind attachment 
to the country with which he was thus 
connected, there was no man who could 
be less disposed to conciliate the good-will 
of any portion of the people of that coun- 
try by a sacrifice of principle, particularly 
when that sacrifice would countenance the 
most violent and outrageous proceedings 
which had ever disgraced the country. 
Mr. Cobbett said, that he should feel 
it necessary to propose. a distinct Amend- 
ment. He felt that the Address contained 
a great deal of what he could not call 
falsehood, because he supposed the term 
was not allowable, but certainly it alleged 
as true many things which were untrue, 
It stated, that they concurred with his 
Majesty in lamenting the continuance of 
distress amongst the proprietors and occu- 
piers of land, and then went on to say, 
that they concurred with his Majesty that 
the state of the country, as regarded its 
internal tranquillity, and its commerce, 
and manufactures, afforded the most en- 
couraging prospects of progressive im- 
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provement. Now, either this was non- 
sense or it was not, and if it was not 
nonsense, it stated that which was not 
justified by facts. If his Majesty meant 
to tell his Parliament that the state of the 
country, in the agricultural districts was 
tranquil, there was not a Gentleman in 
that House who did not know that the 
statement was not true, and he was sure 
that there was no prospect of future and 
progressive improvement. If the words 
had any meaning at all, they certainly 
meant that. He should, therefore, at a 
future time, move an Amendment on that 
point. Hehad a word or two to say rela- 
tive to what had been said on the other 
side of the House, about the agitation 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman near 
him. He remembered the time when the 
same charge was brought forward against 
other men. He remembered when great 
charges were made against designing men, 
as they were called, and when designing men 
were marked out in King’s Speeches, and 
when it was said, that these were design- 
ing men who were agitating for Reform; ; 
and it was said, though they had Reform on 
their lips, they had something else at their 
hearts. The Ministry of that day hunted 
them down just as the Norwich gentle- 
men now wanted to hunt down the la- 
bourers with blood hounds. Could the 
hon. and learned Gentleman be more 
calumniated than these men were, one of 
whom for his own safety had felt himself 
compelled to cross the Atlantic. After all, 
they had called for nothing but Reform, 
just as the hon, and learned Gentleman 
now called for the Repeal of the Union. 
Reform at last came, and those who were 
foremost amongst the persecutors, now 
boasted of making this Reform, or of sup- 
porting this Reform, or of supporting these 
Reform Ministers, as they were termed. 
And how was it carried, but by agitation, 
and by agitators? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was no more an agitator than 
werethose Reformers. They held theirmeet- 
ings, and wrote their letters just as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman held his 
meetings, and wrote his letters. Some 
thing had been said about these repealers 
in Ireland, that they were so very cun- 
ning, and they wrote their letters so very 
craftily, that no ordinary legal proceed- 
ings could be taken against them. Why, 
that was the very argument which was 
used by Lord Sidmouth against the Re- 
formers of his day, when he brought in 
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the Gagging and Dungeon Bill. ‘* These 
Reformers,” said he, “ are so cunning, 
and write with such art, that the Law 
Officers of the Crown cannot get hold of 
them;” and that Lord Sidmouth thought 
a sufficient reason for bringfhg in a Bill to 
shut them up in dungeons. Were not 
those, then, parallel cases? Why should not 
the Repeal Question be agitated as well 
as the Reform Question? Let not the 
hon. and learned Gentleman despair. He 
would yet live to see the Repeal of the 
Union catrried—ay, and to hear a Minis- 
try boast of being Repealers, too. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood said, the terms 
of the Address were vague and unsa- 
tisfactory ; they had already caused much 
desultory conversation in the House, and 
were, therefore, productive of loss of time 
to the public. With so many notices on 
the book as 134, and those accumulating 
every day, unless the time of the House 
were more economized the business of the 
nation must stand still. He only thus 
briefly alluded to those topics, as otherwise 
he should be guilty of the offence which 
he felt it his duty to denounce in others, 
He should confine himself to noticing the 
allusion that had been made to the pre- 
sent prosperity of trade, which it was said 
had improved to the extent of thirty per 
cent generally; butthe hand-loom weavers, 
it would appear, were an exception to that 
rule, the advance with them extending only 
to ten per cent. Being returned for a 
place where hand-loom weavers were 
numerous, he thought himself entitled to 
observe, that assuming the fact to be as 
Stated, it still evinced no great advance 
in the condition of manufacturers, at least 
so far as they were concerned; for ten 
per cent, though large on great capitals, 
was as nothing to the poor man—it did 
not amount to ls. a-week. 

Mr. Ruthvenlamented, that his Majesty’s 
Speech should be made the channel for 
the conveyance of sentiments so repug- 
nant to the feelings of a numerous body 
of the subjects of this realm. The desire 
for the Repeal of the Union was so deeply 
implanted in the breasts of the people of 
Ireland, that it could not now be easily 
repressed. The question of Repeal would 
come before a tribunal which had already 
prejudged it, and would, no doubt, be 
thrown out by the same noisy majority 
which carried the Coercion Bill. The 
conduct of the Parliament during the last 
Session had made more Repealers than 
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any thing that had been done by any 
former Government. Let but the Minis- 
ters proceed in the samme manner, and they 
would soon have a unanimity of opinion 
upon the subject of Repeal in Treland. 
Sir Robert’Peel said, that with a few 
qualifications, he was happy to be enabled 
to concur in the Address which had been 
moved. These qualifications were not very 
important, but, to avoid misconstruction, 
it was his duty to state them. With the 


greater part of the Address he found no | 


fault; indeed, with the exception of that 
part of it which referred to the agitation 
and excitement prevailing in Ireland, by 
which it was attempted to promote the 
Repeal of the Union—with the exception 
of that part, he must be a fastidious man 


who could object to an Address which | 


neither contained an opinion, nor gave 
a pledge. For himself, he fully concurred 
in the feelings of regret and indignation 
expressed at the agitation for the Repeal 
of the Union; and with that portion of 
the Address he most fully and cordially 
agreed. He rejoiced to hear that it was 
the intention of those who supported Re- 
peal to submit that great question to a 
full and fair discussion. He rejoiced at 
this, because he believed, that if sound 
reason prevailed, nothing would be more 
easy than to show that ever since the 
union with Ireland, the disposition of 
England towards her sister country was, 
to deal out impartial justice ; nothing also 
would be more easy than to show that the 
consequences of a Repeal would involve 
a separation of the two countries, either 
immediate or protracted only by a long, 
disastrous, and perhaps fatal conflict. He 
approved of the general policy of avoiding, 
in a King’s Speech, the introduction of 
subjects which were likely to provoke any 
violent differences of opinion. fe had al- 
ways wished to see the Speech framed in 
such a manner as, without any violence 
to individual feelings, or sacrifice of poli- 
tical principles, should insure unanimity at 
least on the first day of the Session. As 
far, therefore, as the Speech avoided any 
provocation to the discussion of measures 
in detail, or calling for any distinct pledge 
as to the measures to be proposed,so far did 
he concur in the policy by which it had 
been dictated. Having had himself some 
experience in framing these documents, he 
he mnst confess his admiration of the 
dexterity which had contrived to put in the 
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“ True, no meaning puzzles more than wit.” 
And it was in this sense that he was 
puzzled with the Speech before him, in 
endeavouring to conjecture, in any one 
particular, the intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government. If they had any intentions 
— if they had made up their mind as to 
the introduction of any one measure, it 
would have been respectful to the House, 
not to call for pledges as to that measure, 
not to enter into details, but to announce 
the simple fact, that such a measure would 
be proposed on the authority of the King’s 
Government. As the matter now stood, 
it was impossible to say, that his Majes- 
| ty’s Ministers intended to bring forward any 
measure whatever, except one for the final 
adjustment of tithes in Ireland. With 
‘regard to Church Reform, Municipal 
| Corporations, and the Poor-laws, all the 
| information the Ministers condescended to 
give the House was, that the Reports of 
| certain Commissions would be laid before 
'therm, in which they would find mach 
‘useful information, and by which they 
' would be enabled to judge of the nature 
|and extent of any existing defects and 
| abuses, and in what manner the necessary 
‘correction might, in due season, be safely 
‘and beneficially applied. If his Majesty’s 
| Government had any measures to propose 
on their own responsibility—measures car- 
'rying with them their authority—it was 
due to both Houses of Parliament to inti- 
mate such intention. That certainly was 
the uniform course ; and he could not carry 
bis approbation of the principle of avoid- 
ing every disputable subject so far as to 
approve of keeping the Legislature whoily 
ignorant of the intentions of Government. 
One of the first sentences of the Speech 
spoke of the dificult and important mea- 
sure of last Session—the Bill for abolish- 
ing Slavery. Since that Bill was passed, 
no man could attach more importance to 
its final success than he did—-no man could 
more sincerely hope that the apprehen- 
sions which were formed respecting its 
operation and results might prove to be 
ill-founded. Its success was of the high- 
est importance, not only to the commer- 
cial and colonial interests of this country, 
but to the best interests of humanity and 
civilization throughout the globe. Our 
success might induce other nations to ven- 
ture ona similar experiment. The Address 
would, however, have been more satisfac- 
tory to him if its language had been less 
sanguine as to the future, and if it had, 
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at present, refrained from calling on them 
to say, that they already had just grounds 
for anticipating the happiest results. He 
hoped that such might be the case, and 
possibly his Majesty’s Ministers might be 
in possession of information which afford- 
ed them such grounds. The expression, 
however, was in the superlative degree ; 
and he thought the manner in which the 
Act had been received in the West-India 
Islands, could not, alone, justify the use 
of so strong an expression. Nothing 
had yet occurred in the colonies to en- 
able them to predict with confidence, 
that the measure would be completely 
successful. Jamaica and other colonies 
had certainly shown a strong dispo- 
sition to adopt it, for the purpose of 
obtaining the pecuniary compensation 
which it gave them. This, however, 
was but one step towards the success 
of a measure which would effect a total 
and complete change in all the relations 
of colonial society. As to the expressions 
in the Address which referred to the 
foreign policy of the country and the exist- 
ing state of our relations with other Powers 
—he could only say with the Address, that 
he hoped for the best. He would add, how- 
ever, that the view of our foreign policy 
was not satisfactory, and that, even on 
the showing of the Address, we had no 
right to congratulate ourselves on this sub- 
ject. He most cordially approved of that 
part of the Address which spoke of the 
disposition of his Majesty’s Government 
to secure to the people the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace. It 
was impossible for any person to be so 
deeply impressed as he was with the im- 
portance of our commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, with their importance not 
only to the prosperity of the nation, but to 
the moral and social interests of the peo- 
ple, and not be also deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that universal peace was 
absolutely essential to the protection and 
advancement of those great interests. He 
considered it of the highest import- 
ance that a good understanding should 
exist between France and this couniry. 
Such an understanding would pave the 
way to an improved commercial inter- 
course (an intercourse which was of double 
importance—first, to our commercial pros- 
perity ; and next, to the security of peace 
between the two countries), by affording an 
additional guarantee in the interests and 
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But he hoped it was possible to maintain 
amicable relations with France, and at the 
same time to conciliate the good will of 
other countries. Certainly his satisfaction 
at the good understanding prevailing with 
France would be greatly mitigated if he 
thought that understanding was of an ex- 
clusive nature, calculated to excite the sus- 
picion and jealousy of other powers. The 
Address admitted, that with other countries 
with which we were nearly connected, our 
relations were not satisfactory. We were 
still far from a final adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between Holland and Belgium. 
Civil war continued in Portugal, and had 
now extended into Spain. If the tran- 
quillity of the Peninsula, were (as admit- 
ted by the Speech) of the first importance 
to England, it was impossible to close their 
eyes to the melancholy fact, that almost 
the whole of the Peninsula was at this mo- 
ment convulsed by civil war; and, with- 
out wishing then to provoke a discussion 
on foreign policy, he felt that he must, 
on this very ground, protest against the 
policy which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
thought proper to adopt towards Portugal. 
He believed, that the civil war in Portugal 
existed solely in consequence of the inter- 
ference of this Government. Ministers 
had, indeed, put on a specious neutrality; 
but how often was it practically broken ? 
The permitted violation of the municipal 
laws of this country, and the abstinence 
of the Crown from taking measures which 
might have been justly taken, alone pre- 
vented the termination of this civil war 
some timesince. He had never concealed 
his opinion of Don Miguel’s acts, connect- 
ed with his originalaccession to the Throne; 
but, after the lapse of two or three 
years had proved that the people of Por- 
tugal were not dissatisfied with his rule, 
however objectionable it might be to some 
eyes,—the time had come, notwithstanding 
his perfidy towards us, when we were bound, 
in conformity to our usual practice, to 
the usual practice of all civilized coun- 
tries, to recognize him as king de facto. 
As to the integrity of Turkey, if that 
really were an object—if it were considered 
of first-rate importance that its independ- 
ence should be preserved inviolate—he 
must say it was now too late to declare, 
that the attention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be directed to prevent new 
changes after the vital change which had 
already taken place. To speak now of the 
maintenance and stability of that empire, 
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was long after date; and if there were 
no better guarantee for the prosperity of 
England and the preservation of peace in 
Europe, than the future stability of the 
Turkish empire, we had slight security 
indeed, either for prosperity or peace. 
The rest of the Address, and the language 
in which it was worded, were so much 
matter of course, so framed upon ancient 
models-~so like the work of a Tory Govern- 
ment—that he could not help approving of 
them. The estimates, of course, were as 
low as possible. Attention to economy 
was a matter of course. The condition 
of the revenue was satisfactory—he was 
glad to hear it. As to the distress of the 
occupiers of the land, from all the expe- 
rience he had, he could bear the fullest 
testimony to the truth of that assertion. 
If any thing could be done to remedy 
this, and remove those local burthens to 
which the land was exclusively or pe- 
culiarly subject, he should feel himself 
called upon most imperatively to sup- 
port such a measure. It was, however, 
highly satisfactory to observe the increas- 
ing prosperity of commerce and manufac- 
tures, and much was to be hoped from 
their ultimate re-action on the landed in- 
terest in promoting the prosperity of the 
latter. It had always been a maxim, that 
the commercial and agricultural interests 
waxed and waned together; and therefore he 
hoped that the latter would ultimately derive 
the benefit that was to be expected from 
the increasing prosperity of the former. 
He felt, too, peculiar satisfaction that this 
improvement in commerce and manufac- 
tures had taken place without the neces- 
sity of resorting to any of those changes 
in the currency with which they had been 
threatened. The wisdom of adhering to a 
metallic standard was now, he hoped, estab- 
lished. It was now proved, that such a 
standard was by no means inconsistent 
with the most rapid and extraordinary ex- 
tension of the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the country. When the details 
entered into by the seconder of the Address 
should be substantiated by official returns, 
they would do more towards settling this 
much-disputed question than all the de- 
bates and divisions that had hitherto taken 
place upon it. It was not his intention 
to move any amendment. He gave his 
cordial concurrence to the Address in most 
of its particulars. Above all, he ap- 
proved of the language held with regard 
to the determination of Government to 
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maintain the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland; a union which, in his unal- 
terable opinion, was essential to the safety 
and power of the empire, and, above all, 
to the happiness and prosperity of Ireland 
herself. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he 
should not have risen, but for the qualifi- 
cations of the right hon. Baronet, which, 
particularly those relating to foreign policy, 
almost amounted to a dissent from the 
Address ; and he could not pass over them 
in silence without, in some measure, ap- 
pearing to sanction them. The right hon. 
Baronet expressed his surprise at the ne- 
gociations respecting Belgium not being 
yet concluded. He could only say it was 
much to be regretted, but a convention 
had been signed in May last, which placed 
the two countries in such a relative si- 
tuation towards each other, that the 
signatures of a definitive treaty became 
of very little consequence as far as the 
stability of the arrangement, and the 
peace of Europe were concerned. The 
right hon. Baronet’s charge, that the civil 
war in Portugal had been fostered and 
protracted by this country, had already 
been repeatedly answered. Ministers, 
however, were now, it appeared, accused 
of thereby creating a civil war in Spain. 
But, every person who regarded the 
events of the Peninsula with an impar- 
tial eve, must perceive that the war in 
Spain, arose from causes within Spain 
herself, and by no means flowed out of 
that which prevailed in Portugal. But 
it was said, that a time had arrived at 
which it was the duty of his Majesty's 
Government to acknowledge Don Miguel. 
He should like to ask the right hon. 
Baronet, when this particular time had 
come to pass. The last Administration 
continued in office two years and a-half 
after Don Miguel had usurped the Crown. 
If, therefore, a lapse of time were alone 
sufficient to have rendered it imperative 
on the Government of the country to ac- 
knowledge Don Miguel, why did not the 
last Government acknowledge him? And 
why seek to throw on the present Adminis- 
tration the odium of acknowledging a 
usurper, whom the right hon. Baronet 
and his colleagues were ashamed to re- 
cognize. The right hon. Baronet appear- 


ed to attach very little importance to the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire as it 
now stood. He differed much from the 
right hon. Baronet. It was, in his opinion, 
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of the utmost importance to the interests | 
of this country, and to the preservation of 
the balance of power in Europe, that the 
Turkish Empire should be maintained in| 
its integrity and independence; and he. 
considered that his Majesty’s Government | 
would not have fulfilled their duty had | 
they not pointed out this subject as de- 
serving the most serious attention of Par- | 
liament. In the early part of the evening 
some reference had been made to the | 
commercial union of Prussia and Austria. 
He would remind the House, that we had | 
no right to object to treaties made between | 
independent States, having for their ob-| 
ject the regulation of their reciprocal | 
commerce. In some respects, however, 
these would be nodisadvantage to England. 
A great number of custom-houses in the 
interior would be abolished, and our ma- 
nufactures would find their way through 
many parts of Germany with much less 
obstruction than heretofore. On the sub- 
ject of the abolition of slavery, he thought 
the language of the Address was fully 
warranted. It certainly was not a little 
pleasing to those who had brought for- 
ward and supported that measure, to find 
their own anticipations so completely ful- 
filled, and the predictions of their op- 
ponents so completely falsified. The 
colonists had shown much good sense by 
their ready adoption of it; and now, in- 
stead of producing the disastrous results 
which some prophesied, it might be hailed 
as one of the most just, enlightened, and 
beneficent measures which had ever been 
carried into a law. 

Mr. Baring concurred with what had 
been stated on all sides as to the import- 
ance of keeping up a good understanding 
between this country and France. No 
one could value the advantages of such an 
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understanding more highly than he did. 
At the same time it was his decided opin- 
ion, that the maintenance by this country 
of a good understanding with France was 
by no means inconsistent with the main- 


tenance of a good understanding with the | 


other countries of Europe. Was not the 
noble Lord, then, aware that all those | 
other countries charged us not only with | 
working against them ourselves, but of | 


uniting with France, our ally, in working | 


against them? There never existed in the | 


| 
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country. There was not a single foreigner, 
let him come from what part of Europe 
he might, who was not prepared to declare, 
that France and England had not only 


joined hostilely against the other states of 


Europe, but were actually endeavouring 
to undermine those states in every possible 
manner. The noble Lord might estimate 
the matter lightly, but, at least, it was 
attended with this inconvenience, that, if 
we set ourselves in hostile array against 
other powers, those powers would, of 
course, take some means of retaliation. 
The consequence of the course which had 
been adopted by this country was, that 
Prussian commercial confederacy, which 
the noble Lord treated so lightly, which 
some years ago it would have been impos- 
sible to accomplish, had been effected in 
a short time, much to the injury of our 
trade. He was surprised at the ignorance 
which had been manifested on the subject 
by the noble Lord, when he told the House 
that the destruction of the custom-houses 
in the interior of the states, comprehended 
in the Prussian confederacy, would be in 
no way injurious to English commerce, 
and that the establishment of one exterior 
line of custom-houses would be beneficial 
to that commerce. So far was that from 
being the case, that it was clear that 
eventually our commerce would be ex- 
cluded from Germany. The commercial 
regulations of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, had been made the means of indulg- 
ing political hostility to England. But 
for the course of policy which had been 
adopted by the noble Lord, we should 
never have heard of the adoption of such 
a course of policy by Prussia. If the 
noble Lord had maintained any thing like 
the good understanding with the different 
states of Germany which formerly existed, 
no such injurious course would ever have 
been adopted by them towards us. But 
such was the manner in which the noble 
Lord had chosen to follow up his little 
experiment of erecting a petty monarchy 
in Belgium, that even Holland, although 
in general most favourable to the princi- 
ples of free trade, concurred with Prussia 
in her commercial arrangements. It was 
impossible that the foreign minister could 
be ignorant of this; and he could assure 
the noble Lord, that the commercial pros- 


history of the world a more complete feel- | perity of this country would be sacrificed 


ing of disgust, jealousy, and aversion, | 


if he persevered in his present policy. 


than that which was in consequence en- | With respect to Portugal, when the noble 


tertained by those states against this! Lord spoke of the neutrality which had 
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been ovserved by this country, everybody 
in the House smiled except the noble 
Lord’s friends immediately around him. 
He was apprehensive that the opinion of 
the world on that point was very different 
from the opinion of the noble Lord; and 
that it would be very difficult to make the 
world believe that, without the countenance 
which had been given by this country to 
one of the parties in Portugal, the contest 
between them could have been kept up, 
Would the noble Lord deny, that it was 
as much our interest to be at peace with 
Portugal as to be at peace with France ? 
And why were we not so? Why had we 
abandoned, with reference to Portugal, 
the sound principle of acknowledging a 
government de facto? What business 
had we to inquire, either in Portugal or in 
Spain, who was the right heir to the 
crown? It ought to be enough for us that 
the Government which actually existed 
had the consent and support of the peo- 
ple, and was capable of maintaining its 
relations with us. On the subject of Tur- 
key, the integrity of which the noble Lord 
appeared to admit to have been in jeopardy, 
he had no objection to that part of the 
Address. But, if ever the question caine 
forward for discussion, it would require 
more information than had yet been pro- 
duced, to show whose fault it was, that the 
integrity of the Turkish empire had been 
broken up. If it was true, as had been 
stated in the public papers, that the Rus- 
sian Government had, month after month, 
and day after day, been knocking at the 
noble Lord’s door, stating the dangers to 


which the Turkish empire was subject! 


from the conduct pursued by France, our 
ally, and begging us to interfere, and to 
induce France to desist from that conduct, 
the conclusion was obvious. Instead of 
Turkey having anything to apprehend 
from Russia, Russia had prevented the 
Egyptian Pacha from overturning the 
Turkish empire. Unless the noble Lord 
could overturn that position, by proving 
the existence of insatiable ambitious de- 
signs on the part of Russia, he (Mr. Bar- 
ing) would maintain, that the course which 
had been adopted by the Pacha of Egypt 
had been at the instigation of France, our 
ally. France, having taken possession of 
one of the dependencies of the Turkish 
empire, manifested no symptom of any 
disposition to give it up. If the noble 
Lord held that the integrity of the Turkish 
empire had not been put in jeopardy by 
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France, let him induce France, his own 
friend, to give up the possession of Algiers, 
With respect to the West Indies, it was 
impossible not to admit, that a great im- 
provement had taken place in the aspect 
of affairs in our colonies. At the same 
time, he was decidedly of opinion, that 
those who thought the whole of our diffi- 
culties in that quarter had been got over 
were in an error, On the contrary, his 
apprehension was, not of bloodshed, for of 
that he had never entertained any fear, 
but his apprehension was, that if they 
depended on free black labour alone, the 
sugar colonies could not be retained in 
cultivation. 

The House divided on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Amendment.—Ayes 23; Noes 189: Ma- 
jority 166. 

The Address was agreed to, 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 5, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from 
Liverpool, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws; and from 
Ship Masters of Liverpool, complaining of the different 
Rates of Duty on Ship-building Materials in Liverpool 
and the Isleof Man.—By Mr. WALLACE, from Greenock, 
for an Alteration of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By 
Mr. WiLkeEs, from the Committee of the Protestant 
Society, for the Protection of Religious Liberty, for a 
National Registration of Births and Marriages.—By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from Kilrane, for the Repeal of the Union, 
and for the Abolition of Tithes; from Clare, for the In- 
troduction of Poor Laws into Ireland; and from the 
Children of John O'Leary, for the Remission of his 
Sentence of Banishment.—The various Sessional Orders 
were agreed to. 


Rerort on tHe Appress.] The Re- 
port on the Address to his Majesty was 
brought up and read. 

Mr, Cobbett said, he objected to that 
paragraph which spoke of agricultural dis- 
tress. For his own part he could not 
reconcile those conflicting statements, that 
great distress existed amongst the agri- 
cultural classes, and that tranquillity pre- 
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vailed throughout the country. Heshould 
not have troubled the House, but that these 
statements would have the effect of pro- 
ducing an impression throughout the 
country that there was a want of sympathy 
and commiseration in that House with the 
owners and occupiers of land as well as with 
the agricultural labourers. He should, 
therefore, move the omission of the following 
passage :—‘* We lament, in common with 
your Majesty, the distress which the pro- 
prietors and occupiers of the land continue 
to suffer; but it is satisfactory to us to 
learn that in other respects the state of the 
country, both as regards its internal tran- 
quillity and its commerce and manufac- 
ture, affords the most encouraging pro- 
spects of progressive improvement.” ‘This 
picture of tranquillity would, no doubt, 
be very satisfactory if it were true, but 
unfortunately it was not. With respect to 
this tranquillity, he would take upon him- 
self to say, that there was no Gentleman 
in that House who came from the country 
districts of England but knew that no 
such thing as tranquillity existed there. 
He would ask whether hon. Gentlemen 
could shut their eyes to the fact that day 
after day the Press was teeming with ac- 
counts of incendiary fires throughout the 
whole of the agricultural districts? It 
was beyond all dispute that during the 


Report on 


last three months, there had been in the | 
county of Norfolk alone an average of four 


fires a night? With these fearful facts 


staring them in the face, would that House | 


venture to assure his Majesty the internal 
tranquillity of the country was in a state 
of progressive improvement? There were 
other parts of the Address with which he 
found fault. 


as of saying that which was not the truth. 
Instead of talking of progressive improve- 


ment and internal tranquillity in the same | 
breath that it lamented the existence of | 


distress amongst the proprietors and oc- 
cupiers of land, it should have stated the 
extent and nature of that distress, and 
said something about the means of reliev- 
ing it. Instead of congratulating the 
King upon what they all knew to be false, 
the House ought to offer some kind of 
comfort and relief to the farmer. Le 
should, in consequence of this omission and 
of the misstatements contained in the Ad- 
dress, move an Amendment, proposing 
to substitute for the sentence to which he 
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He objected to it as much | 
on the ground of its stating too little as of | 
its stating too much—of its saying nothing, | 
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had already referred the following words:: 
—‘ We have, in common with your Ma- 
jesty, to lament the continuance of the 
distress amongst the agricultural classes, 
and to assure your Majesty, that the nature, 
the extent, the causes, as well as the 
lamentable effects of that distress, shall be 
objects of our immediate and most anxious 
consideration.” He could not say whether 
the House would or would not take this 
| Subject into consideration; but if they 
did not, they would not perform their duty 
to their constituents. What excuse could 
be made for neglecting the inquiry? Not 
the excuse of ignorance because they had 
| before them the Report of the Agricultural 
i Committee of the last Session. He was 
| aware that the Report of the Committee did 
| not recommend further inquiry, but it con- 
‘tained evidence to show that further in- 
vestigation was necessary. Hon. Mem- 
bers might say, the Report recommended 
‘nothing, and that it was the opinion of 
| the Committee that the less the House 
' meddled with the state of agriculture the 
better. He must admit, that the Com- 
mittee said nothing ; and the more shame 
it was to the thirty-seven English Gentle- 
men who sat on that Committee, that they 
had not brought their labours to any better 
termination. He was not, however, correct 
in saying, that the Committee had done 
nothing. Thev had, unfortunately, done 
something which was worse than doing 
nothing, they had recommended to that 
| Honse not to interfere in the affairs of the 
_agriculturists, as such interference would, 
in their opinion, create more mischief than 
‘good. He by no means entertained such 
a low opinion of all the Members of that 
louse as to suppose, with those thirty- 
seven Gentlemen, that the House was 
not fully capable, if it went honestly to work, 
| of proposing and carrying into operation 
| measures which would give effectual relief 
to the agricultural classes. In allusion to 
the state of agriculture, the hon. mover of 
the Address last night said, that the ex- 
tinction of tithes was one of the practical 
modes of relieving the agriculturists. This 
was a curious remedy. What, he would 
ask, had the extinction of tithes to do with 
agricultural distress? Oh! it was said, 
tithes operated as a check to improvement, 
and prevented the more extensive applica- 
tion of capital to land. What was the 
fact? Tithes had existed for 1,000 years; 
and it was reserved for the wiseacres of 
modern times to discover that they were 
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the cause of paralysing agricultural en- 
terprise, and of ruiningthe English farmers. 
The evidence collected by the Committee 
of last year proved, that land was not now 
so well cultivated as it used to be; that 
the crops were smaller, and at the same 
time there were more hands than could find 
employment in the rural districts. How 
was it, then, that whilst there were more 
hands than could get employment, there 
was at the same time a want of those 
hands for the improvement of the land. 
This ought to be inquired into. Were 
tithes the cause of these difficulties ? 
Who was to find out a remedy for these 
evils? Who was to find out the cause of 
them ?—Why, that House, whose especial 
duty it was, to find out the causes of evils, 
and to provide a remedy. It was their 
duty totell his Majesty that they would 
endeavour to provide a remedy; and he 
thought the hon. member for Hampshire 
had fallen into a great error in asserting, 
without inquiry, thatthe extinction of tithes 
was such a remedy. If tithes were a 
hinderance to agricultural improvement, 
they should be declared so by Parlia- 
ment; but then rent must necessarily be 
also ahinderance. He defied any man 
on earth to show him that tithes were a 
greater hinderance to improvements than 
rent. If the principle of the hon. 
member for Hampshire were correct, so 
also was the principle that rent was a 
burthen on industry. He was not the 
possessor of any land, not even of as 
much as he could stand upon, nor was it 
at all likely that he should ever have any ; 
but he could easily conceive how pleasant 
it would be for him, ifhe had a farm 
worth 40/. or 50/. a year, to have the 
whole of the tithes upon that farm abo- 
lished. But he denied that the abolition 
of tithes would be productive of any gene- 
ral good. The extinction of tithes as a 
remedy for agricultural distresses was a 
mere fiction; and if his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment acted upon it, unless rent were also 
abolished, they would be guilty of as 
great a delusion as ever had been practised 
by any set of political quacks in this 
werld. The abolition of tithes would 
neither stimulate industry, find employ- 
ment for the idle, nor bread for the hun- 
gry. The hon. member for Ipswich had 
dwelt at some length upon the prosperous 
state of the commerce and manufacture of 
the country. It was not quite clear, whe- 
ther the hon, Member meant by commerce, 
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what was understood as commerce by our 
ancestors, namely, the shipping interests. 
That great interest was in a declining 
state; and the Report of the Committee 
on Commerce and Manufactures would 
fully corroborate what he had.stated. He 
had read part of the evidence taken before 
the Committee, and the whole of the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee ; 
and, if it was asserted, that manufac- 
tures were prosperous he would ask, how 
that was consistent with the fact that 
agriculture was suffering? Suppose that 
commerce and manufactures were flourish- 
ing, what were those interests, great as 
they were, compared to those of the agri- 
cultural population? The persons em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits formed 
sixteen-twentieths of the population of the 
country. He was not making a hasty 
assertion, and he spoke within compass 
when he made that statement. Supposing 
that the other branches of industry were 
in a flourishing condition, were they to be 
contented because a few money-mongers, 
and because a few pawnbrokers on a great 
scale were said to be prosperous? Were 
the owners and occupiers of the land to 
be contented because a few haberdashers 
had become as rich as Lords, and because 
Lords dined with haberdashers, and shot 
game for them. He did not, as he said 
before, own the breadth of his hand in 
land; but he had some acquaintance with 
agriculture. He knew that the estimate 
which he had made of the agricultural 
population was not too great, and in proof 
of this assertion he would refer to Salis- 
bury among other towns, the inhabitants 
of which were described as not engaged 
in agriculture, and yet there was scarcely 
a man in it who did not earn his bread by 
some connexion with husbandry. Was 
not the man who made a plough and a 
cart dependent upon husbandry. Though 
no farmer himself, he felt an identity of 
interest with the tillers of the land, and he 
opposed the passage in the Address because 
it indicated an attempt to sacrifice the 
occupiers and owners of land for the bene- 
fit of a few money-mongers. In fact, the 
land was eaten by them, and the land- 
owners would, ere long, be ejected from 
their estates. Upon the presentation to 
the House of a petition from the Dissen- 
ters that very day, praying relief from 
Church-rates, he inquired whether the 
petitioners did not also seek to be relieved 
from tithes? The answer was, “ Not yet.” 
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He felt now, as he had felt at the passing 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and as 
he then told the noble Lord, that the 
Dissenters would never stop, and the noble 
Lord could not stop, until they were re- 
lieved altogether from tithes. What 
was really wanted was, that justice should 
be done to the common people, and 
unless that were done it would be in 
vain to hope for tranquillity. According 
to the newspapers, fires were constantly 
taking place throughout thecountry. The 
very papers of that morning gave an ac- 
count of four; and it was a remarkable 
fact that of late the average convictions 
was not more than one in every forty 
burnings. This he called a remarkable 
fact, because it clearly proved, that an 
extensive combination of the labourers 
created a difficulty of detecting the incen- 
diaries, There had been more fires within 
the last year than during 1830, when a 
Special Commission was sent down to try 
the offenders ; and yet there were few or 
no convictions. He was sorry to observe 
some late proceedings of farmers in a 
parish in Norfolk. They, it appeared, had 
come to the silly resolution of reducing 
the wages of labourers 1s. per week until 
the incendiaries were discovered. This was 
the proceeding of men out of their senses, 
conscious of distress, and perfectly incom- 
petent to apply a remedy. This act was 
in itself a proof that there was an evil at 
work which the sufferers themselves did 
not understand, and afforded an additional 
ground for inquiry into the state of the 
agriculturists. It was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to search out the evil, to trace its 
cause, and to providethe remedy. It was 
the duty of that House to declare as much 
to his Majesty. It was a sense of duty 
alone which had induced him to bring 
forward his Amendment. He had no 
desire of calling for a division, and should 
be perfectly satisfied if he could receive 
any assurance from the noble Lord, that 
some inquiry would be instituted by Go- 
vernment. The Speech was anything 
but tranquillizing ; it would rather operate 
as a firebrand. He was certain that 
the passage as it stood would be con- 
sidered throughout the country as an in- 
timation that there was no intention of 
giving the agriculturists any relief. He 
would ask again, why was the fact of dis- 
turbance denied? Why was inquiry re- 
fused, when the Government could com- 
mand the hearty concurrence of eyery 
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honest manin Parliament? It was neces- 
sary to do something, and unless some- 
thing were done, the industrious portion 
of the community would be thrown into 
despair, whilst bad men would be encour- 
aged in their work of mischief. The 
hon. Member concluded by proposing his 
Amendment. 

Mr. Fielden seconded the Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, it appeared to him 
that the hon. Member had entirely mis- 
understood what was intended to be con- 
veyed by that part of the Address to which 
he had alluded. The hon. Member seemed 
to think, that it was intended to express 
to his Majesty something which would 
leave no hope of improvement in the state 
of agriculture. No such object was in- 
tended by those who framed the Address. 
The hon. Member had expressed his re- 
gret, that neither the Government nor the 
gentlemen who composed the Comniittee 
of last year, had recommended further in- 
quiry into the condition of the landed 
interests. He thought, that Government 
would be wrong in recommending any 
such inquiry after the Report of that Com- 
mittee, unless they had good ground to 
expect that they could devise measures to 
relieve the distress which existed. The 
hon. Member had said truly, that the 
Committee of last year had stated, that 
the cultivation of land was worse at pre- 
sent than it had been some years past; 
that agriculture was on the decline; and 
that great distress prevailed amongst the 
agricultural population. But the hon. 
Member ought to have remembered that, 
after the fullest investigation into the sub- 
ject, the Committee had concluded that no 
legislative measure should be taken re- 
specting it. It was, however, competent to 
the hon. member for Oldham, or to any 
other Member of the House, to pro- 
pose such inquiry, or to make any other 
specific motion on the subject that he 
pleased ; and he would take upon himself 
to say, that any proposition which would 
benefit the agriculturist, without detriment 
to other interests, would have the cordial 
co-operation of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and also, he believed, of every independent 
Gentleman of that House. He admitted, 


with the hon. Member, that a system of 
incendiarism existed in some parts of the 
country ; but that fact would not justify 
the Government in saying, that the country 
generally was not tranquil. Though in- 
cendiarism existed, it did not prevail to 
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such an extent as to justify any man in 
saying that the people of this country were 
not at present in a state of tranquillity. 
In respect to tithes, he would say only one 
word—namely, that when that question 
came to be considered, he would under- 
take to prove, that the effect of tithes, as 
an impost upon agriculture, was very 
different from rent. He thought also it 
could be shown, that they checked the 
cultivation of land, and, if it could be so 
shown that the effect of tithes was to 
discourage the investment of capital in 
land, he was sure that a change in the 
mode of collecting them would be con- 
sidered beneficial both by the payers and 
by the receivers of tithes. No man felt 
more sincerely than he did for any dis- 
tresses under which the landed interests 
might labour, and there was no man who 
would feel more happy in relieving such 
distress; but he felt bound to say, that 
he could not see how any legislative 
interference would accomplish that object, 
or in any way improve the condition of 
that great body. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Finn wished to say a few words to 
the House upon that part of the Address 
which related to the alleged disturbances 
in Ireland, and the operation of the 
Coercion Bill, of which Ministers boasted 
so much. That was a most unconsti- 
tutional measure, directed against the 
rights of his much-injured and much- 
misrepresented country. He would like 
that the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
should give him some account of the 
application of the secret service money in 
the county (Kilkenny) which he had the 
honour to represent in that House, in 
order to see how far this very secret ser- 
vice money had been influential in creating 
the alarm, if not the reality, of the dis- 
turbances complained of. Nine-tenths of 
those disturbances had their origin in this 
fruitful source of bribery and corruption. 
A system of espionage amongst the lowest 
underlings in and about office, disgraceful 
in a civilized nation, had been complained 
of, and justly complained of, in England ; 
but he would venture to affirm, that for 
one spy in England, there were to be 
found twenty in Ireland; and yet no ex- 
ertion was made to put a stop to so 
abominable a system. They were told 
that Ireland was disturbed, and that Eng- 
land was enjoying tranquillity. Now, with 
the single exception of the crime of murder, 
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the unlawful outrages which that unhappy 
country had to answer for, were by no 
means so great as were represented. He 
would warn the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland to beware how he credited these 
reports; to close his ear to the place- 
hunting, proud expectants of office, and 
listen to the disinterested and whole- 
some advice of those who had the real 
welfare of their country at heart. He gave 
credit to Ministers for the best intentions, 
but they had been labouring under delu- 
sion. He would ask the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether, in the whole 
course of his experience in office, he had 
reason to observe that the agitation of 
the Repeal question, so much repre- 
hended, could fairly be connected with 
a system of “excitement and violence” 
in Ireland, as alleged in the Speech from 
the Throne. He considered that passage 
of his Majesty’s Speech to be one at once 
unjust and impolitic, as being itself caleu- 
lated to excite feelings of a most angry 
and dangerous nature. The hon. Mein- 
ber concluded by moving the following 
Amendment : — “* And we beg leave to 
represent to your Majesty, that the people 
of Ireland, in seeking the repeal of the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, have committed no act of 
violence, but have strictly confined them- 
selves to the exercise of their undoubted 
and indefeasible right of publicly discuss- 
ing the merits or demerits of that mea- 
sure, and of respectfully petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament for the alteration or 
abrogation of that or any other Law 
which they may deem injurious to their 
interests.” 

Mr. Littleton rose to reply to the ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. member 
for Kilkenny, as to whether there had 
existed any connexion of political feeling 
with the outrages complained of in Ire- 
land? His reply would be decidedly in 
the affirmative. The tone and character 
which these political discussions had as- 
sumed, was such as to excite the people 
to a very general resistance to the laws. 
The hon. member for Kilkenny had made 
allusion to the working of the Coercion 
Bill. For the satisfaction of the hon. 
Member, and of the House, he would beg 
to read a comparative statement of the 
state of crime, and the numerical amount 
of outrages in the county of Kilkenny, at 
two distinct periods of time. He had 
compared the returns for seven months 
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previous to the passing of the Bill, and | silent when addressed on the subject. As 


for seven months afterwards, up to the 31st | 
of December last; and they were as 
follows :-— 

For 7 months previous. 


Burglaries . . . . . 4288. . ” 
PR a 4. 5 oo: 9 Sw 8 
Injury tocattle. . .. 34... 3 


Assaults by Whitefeet . 151 . . . 354 
Illegal notices SE ore a ae 
Injury to property . . 44 4. . . 24 
Firing with intentiontokill 17 . . . 3 


The following he said were very im- 


portant. Previous to the passing of the . 


Bill the robberies of arms amounted to 
sixty-five, and afterwards there were only | 
two. Administering of illegal oaths 135 | 
in the former period, and in the latter five. | 
The total of the two numbers was 1,072 | 
and 227 ; leaving a diminution of no less | 
than 845, to bear testimony to the efficacy 
of the measure of last Session. 


to political excitement, which had been so 


a deprecated, and to which was as- 


cribed all the crime and outrage of which 


ee Tanase. | Ireland had been the scene, it could be 


| proved, that at those times when political 
‘excitement in Ireland had been highest, 

offences were least in number and enor- 
'mity. His Majesty’s Government talked 
about ‘a final adjustment of tithes” as a 
' measure calculated to *‘ extinguish all just 
' causes of complaint.” But how was his 
final adjustment to be arrived at?—By 
dispassionate, friendly, and conciliatory 
means. The subject should be discussed 
| without passion, without anger, without 
| violence; and then the measure might 
|give permanent peace to Ireland. The 
question was one of vast and deep im- 
portance, as all parties seemed to agree 
| that on a “final adjustment of tithes” 


Mr. O'Connell declared, that the mea- | depended the peace and prosperity of the 
sure of last Session was one of robbery, of | agricultural districts in that country; and 


injustice, and cruelty; and miserably de- 
fended by such evidence as that which had | 
just been adduced by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland. That right hon. | 
Gentleman had favoured the House with a| 
statement of the decrease of outrages in 
the county of Kilkenny, but nothing could 
be more fallacious ; and he would refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to a more happy 
instance of the decrease of crime in 


another part of Ireland. The county of 


Clare had been the scene of disturbance, 
much more violent and extensive than the 
county of Kilkenny. The county of Clare 
had been tranquillized—and how? Not 
by means of Coercion Law. Two Special 


Commissions had been issued, and by | 


these constitutional proceedings, the dis- 
turbances had been quelled. The right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland boasted of a de- 


crease of cases of outrage in the county of | 


Kilkenny, to the amount of eight hundred 
and odd out of 1,072; but he was happy 
to tell the House, that in the county of | 
Clare, the decrease of disturbances had | 
been seven to one greater than in Kil- 
kenny; in fact, there was no appearance | 
of outrage left, though no Coercion Act 
had been applied to it. He was prepared 
to show by the returns, that such had been 
the case. The question was, whether the | 
Coercion Act had worked well or ill? The | 
right hon, Secretary had given an opinion 
in its favour, but not till he had been 
asked to speak on the subject. In the 
last Session the right hon, Secretary was 


| that no permanent tranquility could be 
had without it. It was a measure of 
| paramount importance, and, he, therefore, 
hoped the Government would give it the 
best consideration. It should be a com- 
plete, a full, and satisfactory measure; no 
delusion, He spoke it without disrespect 
to the House, but really there had been 
such curious experiments tried of late 
years in respect to Ireland by the legisla- 
tive wisdom, that he could not avoid 
alluding to them. Why, they had seen 
two or three Tithe Bills passed for the 
| benefit of Ireland by the present Minis- 
| ters, which had increased rather than 
| diminished the burthens of the people. 
And were these burthens to beaggravated by 
' such language as that they had just heard ? 
But Ireland did not look for words—for 
promises; they would no longer satisfy 
‘her. Ministers must show by their acts, 
| that they were zealously disposed to afford 
' relief of a substantial kind. To return to 
the proposed ‘adjustment of tithes.” 
| How could this be done without sacrifices 
| being made in some quarter or other? Did 
| Ministers propose to play a game where 
| everybody was to win, and nobody lose? 
| The people of Ireland would not be con- 
| tented with anything short of the total 
extinction of tithes. And could this be 
done without loss somewhere? And who 
| was to suffer? He did not wish to ex- 
| onerate landlords from the maintenance of 
the religious establishments of the realm ; 
but the labourers must be exonerated, 
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One-tenth of the gross produce of the land 
was by law appointed for the support of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland; whilst 
the landlord’s share was about one-third 
of the gross produce. Let part of the 
latter be devoted to keeping up the Pro- 
testant Establishment. No one denied the 
claims of the Protestant Clergy to main- 
tenance and reward for their labours. But 
why should the people be compelled to 
pay for a clergy whose service they did not 
want, and by whose labours they did not 
benefit? No juggle of legislation could 
uphold such a preposterous claim ; and he 
therefore repeated, that he would exoner- 
ate the people of Ireland from all con- 
tribution to the temporalities of a church 
they did not belong to. He had received 
a letter, from which it appeared, that in 
the county of Kilkenny, there was a parish 
in which not one Protestant was resident ; 
and yet this Church, which was one of 
venerable antiquity, and therefore, per- 
haps, not left to perish, was supported by 
the tithe system. Any attempt to keep 
up tithes and ecclesiastical temporalities 
in such a place as that must be unjust, and 
must eventually fail. Ministers had pro- 
posed an excellent specific to allay the 
Repeal agitation by this adjustment of 
tithes, if it were to go to the extent, and 
be of the nature he had mentioned. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Littleton) 
would thus prove himself a much better 
agitator than himself, by taking away all 
desire for the Repeal. Let the people of 
Ireland be freed from that dictation, 
that subjugation, under which they now 
groaned. Let their burthens be diminished; 
let the Protestant Clergy have what was 
their due; but let not the mass of the 
Catholic population be called upon to pay 
other clergy than their own. 


Cuaracter or THE Irtsu MeEm- 
BERS.]| Mr. O'Connell continued: He 
then came to a different subject. The 
attention of the House having been called 
to the Coercion Bill, he would take this 
opportunity of alluding to a circumstance, 
which was connected with it. It had been 
publicly stated that votes had been pro- 
cured in support of that measure in a 
manner so disreputable, as to be scarcely 
within the bounds of belief; but he did not 
wish Ministers to suppose that he believed 
the part which was attributed to them in 
the transaction. A statement, however, 
had been published in the newspapers, 
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with the name of a Member of that 
House attached to it, which contained a 
serious charge against the Ministers, and 
before he determined how he would vote 
upon the Address, he wished to give 
them an opportunity: of refuting it. 
The utterance of the calumny was aittri- 
buted to the hon. member for Hull. In 
a speech which was .published in all the 
newspapers in the British dominions, that 
hon. Member was represented to have 
made use of these words :—“ It is impossi- 
ble for those who are not in the House to 
know the secret machinery by which votes 
are obtained.” They were Treasury se- 
crets, probably, that were alluded to here ; 
and he did not wish to inquire into them ; 
but he had a right to call upon the noble 
Lord opposite, to disclaim the imputation 
which followed. Again, he begged to de- 
clare his disbelief, that Ministers had any 
share in the transaction—‘‘ Non meus hic 
sermo.” It was, however, but right to 
give the noble Lord an opportunity of 
refuting the calumny, if he thought fit. 
The hon. and learned member for Hull, 
then, was represented to have said further, 
that “‘an Irish Member who spoke with 
great violence against every part, and 
voted against every clause of the Coercion 
Bill, went to Ministers and said—‘* Do not 
bate an atom of the Bill, for it is impossi- 
ble to live in Ireland without it.” ‘ What!’ 
said the Ministers, ‘this from you, who 
vote against the Bill?”?” Well might they 
say so (continued the hon. and learned 
Member); the only wonder is, that it 
could be supposed they would speak to an 
individual who could so conduct himself. 
The narrative proceeded :—‘‘ Ob, yes,” 
rejoined the Member, “I am obliged to 
vote against the Bill, because if I did not, 
I could not be returned from Ireland, and 
then I must be out of Parliament alto- 
gether.” And that would be no great loss 
to Parliament, and still less to Ireland. 
The constituency of Ireland had a right to 
know whether there was such a person as 
was thus described. He had already ex- 
pressed his disbelief that Ministers had 
circulated such a story, and he would add, 
that he believed it was totally untrue, that 
any Irish Member had acted in the man- 
ner represented. He had spoken to every 
Irish Member who could come within the 
description, and they assured him it was 
impossible that Ministers could have made 
such a statement, because it was untrue 
with respect to any of them; and the noble 
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Lord and his colleagues were incapable 
of fabricating a deliberate falsehood. Al- 
though he acquitted Ministers of any share 
in the transaction, it was possible that 
the story might have been circulated by 
some person about them without their 
knowledge and sanction. Under these 
circumstances, he felt it his duty to ask 
the noble Lord, first, whether he or any 
other member of the Cabinet, had ever 
stated, that an Irish Member had acted in 
the manner described ; and secondly, whe- 
ther any Irish Member ever went to the 
noble Lord, or any other Minister, and 
made the statement which had been im- 
puted to him? 

Lord Althorp said, that to the first of 
the questions, he could answer positively 
for himself, and to the best of his belief, 
for his colleagues, that no such assertion 
as had been referred to had ever been 
made. With respect to the second ques- 
tion—namely, whether any Irish Member 
who voted and spoke against the Coercive 
Bill ever made any statement to the Ad- 
ministration similar to that which the hon. 
and learned Member had referred to, he 
was prepared to say that, as far as he was 
aware, no Irish Member who voted and 
spoke against the Coercive Bill had made 
any such statement to a Cabinet Minister. 
He felt that he was placed in a peculiar 
situation. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin a few moments since said, that 
his right hon. friend had properly answer- 
ed a question, because it was put to him; 
and, under the same circumstances, he 
felt that he should not act a manly part if 
he answered the question short. He had 
said, that to his knowledge no Irish Mem- 
ber who voted against the Coercive Bill 
had made the statement in question to a 
Cabinet Minister; but he should not act 
properly, if he did not declare, that he had 
good reason to believe that some Irish 
Members (certainly more than one), who 
voted and spoke with considerable violence 
against the Bill, did in private conversa- 
tion, use very different language. 

Mr. O'Connell: I am astonished at the 
noble Lord’s statement. ‘‘ The noble 
Lord is shrinking—why not state the 
names of those Members ?” 

Lord Althorp (across the Table) : 
Does the hon. and learned Member ac- 
cuse me of shrinking? 

Mr. Sheil: Tell us the name of our 
accuser. 


Mr. O'Connell: I retract the. word 
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“ shrinking,” as applied to the noble 
Lord. I thought that my questions im- 
plied more perhaps than they really did. 
I feel that 1 ought not to use a harsh ex- 
pression towards the noble Lord, and 
therefore I retract it. I now come back 
to the point, and I ask the noble Lord 
who are the Irish Members who have act- 
ed as he has described ? 

Lord Althorp: I am answerable for 
what I say, and for what I believe. With 
respect to naming the Irish Members to 
whom I have alluded, I am perfectly ready 
to do so if they choose to call upon me; 
but unless they do so, I think I should 
not be justified in doing it. 

Mr. O’Connell: 1 am authorised by 
every Irish Member [Oh! oh !|—well, by 
every one now present in the House 
[** No!” |—then I will take another course: 
I ask the noble Lord whether I am one of 
the Members to whom he alludes ? 

Lord Althorp: No. 

Mr. Finn: Am I one? 

Lord Althorp: No. [Mr. Carew 
O’Dwyer and Mr. Lynch, severally put 
the same question, and received the same 
answer. Several other Irish Members 
rose from their seats with the view of put- 
ting the same question to Lord Althorp, 
Great confusion prevailed, and amidst 
shouts of “ Order,” and “ Chair.”] 

The Speaker was certain, that upon a 
moment’s reflection, the House would see 
the difficult situation in which they would 
be placed if this discussion were continued 
in the spirit and manner in which it had 
commenced. He deeply regretted that 
the noble Lord had felt it his duty to an- 
swer the questions which had been pro- 
posed to him. Any person acquainted 
with the rules of the House must be aware 
that even subjects infinitely less calculated 
to excite the feelings of the public and of 
individuals could not be dealt with by 
them unless they assumed a public cha- 
racter, and were brought before them as 
questions of privilege, being defamatory of 
a Member or Members. He put it to the 
House whether what a Member had said 
out of the House or in private could as- 
sume such a character as to form the 
basis of public discussion ? 

Mr. O’Connell hoped that the House 
would bear with him and his friends, and 
that every man who valued his character 
would aid them in endeavouring to pre- 
vent equivocation on the subject. 

Mr. Hume rose to order. On a former 
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occasion he had defended his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Dublin 
from an attack made against him on 
account of words spoken out of the House 
at a public meeting. He held that what 
a Member uttered out of the House, un- 
less it came under the definition which 
the Speaker had given, could not be a 
subject for their consideration in that 
House. He put it to the House whether, 
if speeches and correspondence out of 
doors were to be brought under the notice 
of the House, they would ever see a ter- 
mination to such discussions as the pre- 
sent? He was fully aware of the delicate 
situation in which many Members must be 
placed by the aspersions which had been 
cast upon them, and should be most 
happy if the House had the power to ex- 
tricate them from it; but as it was, his 
hon. and learned friend must excuse him 
for appealing to the Chair to know whe- 
ther his hon. and learned friend could pro- 
ceed further in the matter. 

. Mr. O'Connell said, he must observe 
that the question before the House was a 
public one, inasmuch as it concerned 
deeply the constituency of Ireland to 
know whether any of their representatives 
had behaved in the manner described. 
The noble Lord had satisfactorily replied 
to the question put by himself and another 
Irish Member, but other Members, and 
amongst them his hon. friend, the member 
for Tipperary, (Mr. Sheil) had been inter- 
rupted when they rose to propose the 
same question to the noble Lord. His 
hon, friends had constituents who were 
deeply interested in their character, and 
therefore he pressed the noble Lord to be 
more explicit. He asked whether there 
was a single Scotch or English Member 
who would be content to rest under the 
imputation which had been cast upon 
some Irish Members? Was it anything 
but fair to ask that the guilty should be 
detected, and that those who were inno- 
cent should have the opportunity of free- 
ing themselves from imputation? The 
noble Lord had said ‘‘ more than one” 
Irish Member, who had voted and spoken 
against the Bill, had made the statement 
referred to. An opportunity of clearing 


themselves had been given to some two 
or three, but why should not the same in- 
dulgence be extended to all on whom the 
imputation had been cast? He thought 
that, in justice, the House could not re- 
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member for Tipperary had constituents, 
who had a right to know whether the 
Member they had sent to that House was 
worthy of their confidence or not; for the 
sake of that portion of the community 
thus interested, then, and also for the 
characters of the hon. Members them- 
selves, he felt, and he was sure the House 
would on a little reflection concur with 
him, that an opportunity of explanation 
ought not to be denied to those who sought 
It. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that as one of 
those interested, he claimed the right to 
offer a few words. This was a charge 
brought by one Member of Parliament 
against another, appearing first in a report 
of a speech in a newspaper. He would 
suggest that the House, in order to be 
able to take cognizance and to go fully 
into the inquiry, should in the first in- 
stance have the statement itself before 
them. There were precedents for this in 
Hatsell—cases were there mentioned in 
which individuals, not members of Parlia- 
ment, had been called before the House 
to answer for certain allegations made 
against Members of the House. He 
would refer to cases upon record; those, 
for example, of the Earl of Suffolk, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the Archdeacon of 
Bath. In these cases committees had 
been appointed. The same course ought 
now to be followed. They ought to have 
the printer or publisher of the paper in 
which the statement first appeared, or 
they ought to call on the individual whose 
statement it was represented to be, if he 
chose to acknowledge it. It was of the 
utmost importance to the character of 
many Members in that House, that the 
individual who had been described as 
having gone to Ministers or their friends, 
and recommended them to support the Bill 
which he himself was at the same moment 
publicly opposing, should be known, if in 
fact any such person existed; for there 
could be no doubt that to some such in- 
fluence it was owing that many English 
Members who had promised to oppose the 
Bill had afterwards voted for it. He felt 
it necessary to say that there were thirty 
or forty English Members who had de- 
clared to him that they would vote against 
the Bill. They stated that they did not 
choose to consmunicate with Mr. O’Con- 
nell, for that they thought his politics 
too severe. He had a list with the names 
of many of those Members whom he met 
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in the library, and where he took those 
names down. ‘They there said, ‘“ Mr. 
Grattan, we will vote with you against the 
Bill;” but when the question came toa 
division, there were only two of them who 
opposed it. This was on the 2nd of 
March last. If this change in the deter- 
mination of so many hon. Members was 
brought about by underhand representa- 
tions, the author of them ought to be 
known. It turned out, however, that the 
charge, as originally made, was false, at 
least in one respect; for it said that some 
Irish Members, who had voted and spoken 
strongly against the Bill, had gone to some 
of the Cabinet Ministers; but, according 
to the statement of the noble Lord, no 
such communication had been made to 
any Cabinet Minister. Here the alleged 
speech of the hon. member for Hull was 
at variance with the declaration of the 
noble Lord. In whatever way the case 
before the House was viewed, it could not 
rest where it was at present, and if his 
hon. and learned friend who had _ intro- 
duced it, did not prosecute the subject, he 
gave notice that he would bring it forward 
as a case of breach of privilege, and would 
move that the editor of the paper in which 
the statement first appeared should be 
called to the bar. 

Mr. Sheil said, the noble Lord had, in 
answer to questions put by his hon. and 
learned friend, and put at his (Mr. Sheil’s) 
instance, stated two circumstances. The 
noble Lord stated, that no communication 
had been made in support of the Bill to 
the Cabinet, or to any Minister of the 
Cabinet, by any Irish Member who had 
spoken and voted against it. The noble 
Lord had also said, that not only had no 
communication been made to the Cabinet 
by any Irish Member who had voted and 
spoken strongly against the Bill, but that 
no such communication, with a recom- 
mendation that the Bill should be passed, 
had been transmitted by any such Irish 
Member. He repeated those statements 
of the noble Lord, that he might be set right 
if he had misunderstood him, and for tie 
purpose of showing that, whatever might 
be the nature of the charge against one or 
more Irish Members on this subject, it 
had now taken a shape quite different 
from its original form. The original 
charge was, that an Irish Member, who 
had spoken violently and voted against 
the Bill, had gone to Ministers and re- 
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in without alteration, This charge had 
now been distinctly negatived by the noble 
Lord. So far, therefore, the charge as 
originally made was not true. He perceiv- 
ed by what was intimated by a gentleman 
on the opposite side, that he dissented 
from this view of the case; but he entreated 
that hon. Gentleman, who he believed was 
utterly incapable of striking a stiletto stab 
at the character of another, to reserve his 
surmises until the conclusion of the whole 
affair. The noble Lord, as he understood, 
had said, that no communication in favour 
of the Coercion Bill had been made or 
transmitted to any Cabinet Minister by any 
Irish Member who had voted and spoken 
strongly against the Bill, which was ground 
for a presumption, that no communication 
whatsoever of the kind alluded to had ever 
been made. 

Lord Althorp had not meant to autho- 
rize any such inference. What he had 
said was, that no statement had been 
made, or message transmitted, in favour 
of the Bill to any Member of the Cabinet 
by any Irish Member who had voted and 
spoken against it. 

Mr. Sheil: Or communicated in any 
way whatever. He did beg that the noble 
Lord would give a decisive answer. He 
had understood the noble Lord to add, 
that some Irish Members [An Hon. Mem- 
ber said: More than one.] — that more 
than one Irish Member, who had voted 
and spoken warmly against the Bill, had 
held language out of doors on that subject 
very different from their expressed opinions 
in the House. The noble Lord had stated, 
that he believed that statement ; but he re- 
fused to give thename of the individual who 
made it, adding, ‘‘ that he took on himself 
all the responsibility.” ‘‘ Now, the noble 
Lord having said this so unequivocally, 
(said Mr. Sheil), I would beg to ask the 
noble Lord, who has thus publicly ex- 
pressed his belief of the allegation con- 
veyed to him—I would ask him, whether 
Iam one of the Members to whom he 
alludes ? 

Lord Alihorp: Yes. 
learned Gentleman is one. 

Mr. Sheil, who had resumed his seat on 
putting the question to the noble Lord, 
remained in it for some moments; at length 
he roseand said: ‘* Having heard the state- 
ment which the noble Lord has just made 
to the House, I beg on the other hand to 
declare ia the face of my country, and if 
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presence of my God, that if any individual 
has said to the noble Lord, or to others, 
that I gave any approbation of the Coer- 
cion Bill in private, he has belied me by a 
gross and scandalous calumny; but as 
the noble Lord has made the statement on 
his own responsibility, | shall say no more.” 
[After another short interval] 

Mr. O’Conneil said, that after what had 
just passed he felt it his duty to the hon. 
and learned member for Hull (Mr. Hill) 
and to himself, to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of publicly retracting the language 
he had used towards that hon. Member. 
In the belief that for the whole of the 
allegations made by that hon. Member, 
and for which he had refused to give up 
his authority, there was no foundation, 
and conceiving it meant to throw imputa- 
tions on all those Irish Members who had 
opposed the Coercion Bill, he had used 
very strong language in speaking of him. 
He now publicly tendered to him his re- 
tractation of all he had said; and he 
offered to give it in the House or out of 
it, for he now fully admitted that the hon. 
and learned Member was justified in what 
he had asserted. He was sorry that he 
had used any such language, and he 
begged the hon. and learned Member’s 
pardon. As to the other part of the 
charge, which involved some other Irish 
Members, he would say nothing. He 
would leave the matter to those Members 
themselves who felt themselves aggrieved 
by it. Having said thus much, he would 
only state further, with respect to the 
Amendment which he had moved, that it 
was not his intention to take the sense of 
the House upon it, or on the Address ge- 
nerally. He would content himself with 
his simple negative. 

Mr. Hill said, that it so happened that 
he had unguardedly made use of words at 
a public meeting at Hull, which, being 
without premeditation, did not make any 
great impression on him till his attention 
was drawn to them by the sensation they 
created. Upon this he looked into the 
published reports of his speech given in 
the newspapers. He found three reports 
published which differed materially from 
each other; and though he could not trust 
entirely to his memory as to the exact ex- 
pressions used, he thought he could con- 
tidently say, that his words were not those 
stated. As far as he remembered, the 
words were these :—That he had been in- 
formed that a Member of Parliament (he 
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did not even say an Irish Member) who 
had spoken violently against the Coercion 
Bill, and voted against it, had had com- 
munications with Government upon the 
subject, and stated to the Government 
that the Bill was necessary, and ought to 
pass. He had not considered it necessary 
before this time, to make even this ex- 
planation ; and he thought that the dif- 
ferent reports of the expressions given in 
the papers would have been sufficient to 
create a doubt of their authenticity, and 
rendered explanation unnecessary. But 
as soon as he found that they had created 
a sensation in Ireland, and among the 
Irish Members, he inserted a short letter 
in the newspapers, offering to all the Irish 
Members who chose to ask the question, 
to say whether the person asking were, or 
were not,the man. Many Irish Members 
availed themselves of that offer; and he 
now confidently appealed to them if he 
had not, in each instance, given a prompt 
answer. He was compelled by his feel- 
ings as a man and as a gentleman todo 
this much, and he could not do more, 
He had since seen statements in the news 
papers, and had received letters calling on 
him to give up his authority. Of course 
he could not have done so. He would 
have crept out of existence before he 
would have placed another in his situation, 
or shifted the responsibility of his words 
to another from himself. He felt disposed 
to agree with those on the other side, who 
asked for examination into the subject. 
He trusted that no slight irregularity in 
form would be allowed to form a bar to 
inquiry, for it was important that it should 
be examined into, seeing that the Parlia- 
mentary conduct of Members was im- 
pugned ; and it was evident, from the tone 
with which the House received the subject, 
that it was considered by them no light 
matter. If any Gentleman on the other 
side would move for a Committee to ex- 
amine into the matter, he (Mr. Hill) would 
second the Motion ; and he pledged him- 
self to prove before that Committee every 
word which he had said. He could not 
do more, neither could he do less. He 
accepted the concession made to him by 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin. 
He could not, however, help saying, that 
the subject came heavily upon him from 
those charges having been made at a time 
of great domestic affliction and calamity. 
The hon. and learned Member offered 
further concession out of the House; but 
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that he declined, feeling satisfied with 
what was already said, He had only 
further to add, that he begged the pardon 
of the House that any action of his should 
have cost them so much trouble: 

The Speaker said, that it was impossible 
he could allow the discussion to terminate 
in its present state; and much as he re- 
gretted that an hon. Member had consi- 
dered it his duty to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House, and 
regretting, also, the manner in which the 
noble Lord had thought it necessary to 
answer the question, joining, also, with the 
hon. and learned member for Hull in his 
regret, that so much public feeling and 
private pain had ensued from the expres- 
sions made use of (as that hon. and learned 
Member said) unguardedly, but which 
expressions conveyed charges against 
Members of the House, which were serious 
in themselves, but ambiguous. He said, 
this, however, without imputing any im- 
proper motives to the hon. and learned 
Member; he thought it, however, his duty 
to suggest, as the case had been brought 
under the consideration of the House,— 
as an appeal had been made, and the sub- 
ject was thereby brought within their 
jurisdiction, and the House could interfere, 
—it should not be permitted for the parties 
concerned to carry it to any other tribunal, 
but that the matter should be settled en- 
tirely within the walls of the House. He 
was sure, that there was no old Member in 
the House but would acknowledge, that 
if the speeches of Members during a de- 
bate were picked up and made the subject 
of proceedings out of the House, there 
would be an end to all freedom of debate, 
of the dignity of the proceedings of the 
House, and of their usefulness in the pub- 
lic service. He hoped, therefore, that 
whether the question were now set at rest 
or not, it would not be touched by either 
party, except within the walls of the 
House. 

Mr. O'Connell was happy to have the 
high authority of the Speaker for what 
was passing in his own mind. He could 
not but think it would be unbecoming that 
this subject should pass without a public 
investigation; and he, therefore, hoped, 
that he should be allowed to bring forward, 
to-morrow, as the first business of the 
day, a Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee of Investigation; and he ac- 
cordingly now gave notice of that inten- 
tion. He was sure that no one could be 
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more delighted than his friend (the hon. 
member for Tipperary), that an inves- 
tigation should take place; for he had no 
doubt, his hon. friend would come out of 
it triumphantly. He could assure the 
hon. and learned member for Hull, that 
had he known of the domestic affliction 
to which he had alluded, he (Mr. 
O’Connell) would have smothered his 
feelings for a time, however he might have 
been goaded by them. He thanked the 
hon. and learned Member for having ac- 
cepted of hisapology. He was not a per- 
son whom the hon. and learned Member 
could have called upon to give him satis- 
faction in any other way; and he had, 
therefore, thought it his duty to be the 
more emphatic in his concessions, 

The Speaker hoped, that the House 
would coincide with him in the course 
which he was about to pursue. He felt 
so strongly the responsibility of the situa- 
tion in which he was placed, that he was 
most anxious that the House would agree 
with him in asking from the hon. Member 
an acquiescence in the decision of the 
House. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the noble Lord, at 
the outset of his declaration, had referred 
to a private conversation, and stated, with- 
out being called upon, and by anticipa- 
tion, and before he was asked any ques- 
tion on that subject, that he took upon 
himself the responsibility—that he stood 
as the Representative of the person who 
alleged the truth of the statement [‘‘No, 
no!’”’|. The noble Lord had certainly said, 
that he would take upon himself the 
responsibility of the statement, that more 
than one Irish Member had expressed 
different opinions of the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill in and out of the House; in 
other words, that more than one Irish 
Member had opposed the Bill, who ap- 
proved of it ; and that this information was 
communicated to him by an individual for 
whom he felt respect; but he refused to 
give the name, 

Viscount Palmerston rose to explain 
his understanding of the word responsibi- 
lity, as it was used by the noble Lord, and 
certainly as it was understood by himself. 
The hon. and learned Member had called 
upon the noble Lord to give the name of 
his informant. The noble Lord did what 
every honourable man would on such an 
occasion,—he refused to give the name ; 
but he took upon himself the responsibility 
of the statement he had made. But 
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he did not take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of the correctness of the state- 
ment. He merely vouched for the 
fact, that the statement had been made, 
and he felt bound to take upon himself 
the responsibility of having said so. 

Mr. Shezl said, this was not a case for 
diplomacy. When the noble Lord men- 
tioned that he would not name his in- 
formant, he added, that he would take 
upon himself the responsibility. Now 
he (Mr. Sheil) charged the noble Lord’s 
informant with falsehood in alleging that 
he had expressed himself favourable to 
the Coercion Bill, and the noble Lord 
took upon himself the responsibility. 

Lord Althorp rose to explain his mean- 
ing. He had stated he had had informa- 
tion, that Irish Members who voted 
against the Coercion Bill approved of it; 
that he would not give up his informant, 
and would take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of not doing so. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that his impres- 
sion of the meaning of the word respon- 
sibility, as used by the noble Lord, was 
just that which was all along affixed to 
it by the noble Lord. He could not have 
meant it in the conventional sense attri- 
buted to it by the hon. member for Tippe- 
rary. Could any man, either in or out of 
the House, understand the expressions of 
the noble Lord in any other sense than 
that in which he himself had stated he 
had used them? He called on the House 
to assert the authority of the Chair, and 
not allow the question to be pursued. 

Colonel Evans understood the noble 
Lord to have said, that some Members had 
spoken differently in private from what 
they had expressed as their opinions in 
public. 
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timation came from the noble Lord himself, 
that he would take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility ; and he (Mr. Sheil) thought 
it unfair, that he should be called on to 
take a different view from that to which 
he had been invited by the noble Lord. 

The Speaker was satisfied, that the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary felt 
differently on this subject from any other 
Member in the House. He had allowed 
the subject to be proceeded with, from the 
conviction that the Orders of the House 
should be enforced, and that the question 
being once brought before the House, 
should not be allowed to be dealt with 
out of doors. And if he now saw reason 
to doubt, that the Orders of the House 
would be observed, unless an injunction 
were laid on the hon. Member, he should 
consider it his duty to impose an injunc- 
tion on either, or both. He need hardly 
add, that if the hon. member for Tippe- 
rary would not yield to the decision of the 
House, he must be restrained by its 
authority from doing anything further in 
this question but with its permission. 

Sir Francis Burdett fully coincided 
with the suggestion of the Speaker. The 
adoption of that suggestion was necessary 
to preserve the freedom of discussion; and 
he (Sir F. Burdett) should move, that the 
House acguiesce in the suggestion of the 
Speaker, and that the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and the 
learned Member (Mr. Sheil) should be put 
under restraint. 

The Speaker said, that after the expres- 
sions which had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he trusted the House 
would permit him to express his belief, 
| that no Member of that House would im- 
| pute to him (the Speaker) the wish or in- 





a very serious degree of impropriety in tention voluntarily to impute a meaning to 
any man, if no further explanation were | words made use of by any hon. Member. 
given of them, or if not in direct contra- | He trusted that the House would permit 
diction to his public acts. jt him to say, that he would be the last man 

Lord John Russell coincided with the|in the House to assume to himself the 


Speaker in thinking that the privileges of | | privilege of dictating to it the course it 


debate would beinjured if this question, and | 
such questionsasit, were notkept within the 
jurisdiction of the House. He hoped that, 
the House would insist, that both the noble 
Lord and the hon. and learned Member 
should either tacitly or expressly agree— 
and that ina manner which could leave no 
doubt of their meaning—that they should 
not carry the question beyond the walls 
of the House. 

Mr, Sheil said, that the preliminary in- 


should pursue ; but “after the general ex- 
| pression of the feeling of the House, he 
| would at once venture to call upon the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to assure the 
House, that, his case having been brought 
before them, to their consideration and 
judement it must be left. 

Mr. Sheil said, surely the House must 
see the peculiar predicament in which he 
was placed by these preliminary proceed- 
‘ings (for such he might term them), The 
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House would remember, that when the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the first instance volunteered a re- 
ference to private conversation, and stated 
his belief in the information which he had 
received, he (Mr. Sheil) immediately re- 
-quested that noble Lord to give him the 
name of his informant. To that request the 
noble Lord had not acceded ; thus leaving 
him no other resource than that which he 
had adopted. If that noble Lord had no 
intention of intimating from whence his 
information was derived, or if it was his 
determination to make no concession on 
his part, why did he invite him (Mr. 
Sheil) to pursue that course which he had 
of necessity adopted? The noble Lord 
was surely not called upon to refer to 
private conversation, or to state either 
his belief or disbelief of the information 
which had reached him, but he had gone 
beyond this question. The question which 
had been put was simply, whether any 
Irish Member or Members went to a Cabi- 
net Minister for the purpose of making a 
communication to the Ministry, and whe- 
ther they made any communication for the 
purpose of inducing Members to take a 
particular course? Now, the noble Lord, 
not content with answering this question 
most unequivocally, went beyond that, and 
stated that notwithstanding no individual 
Member made any such communication to 
the Cabinet, yet that he believed that more 
than one Member had expressed certain 
Opinions in private conversation. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, that it was the noble 
Lord, and not himself, who had offended, 
if offence there had been, against the rules 
of the House. Let him entreat the House 
to give him a patient hearing. A deep 
wrong had been done him. The noble 
Lord had gratuitously declared his be- 
lief in a statement vitally affecting his 
character, and yet the noble Lord re- 
fused to give the name of his informant. 
He had a right to ask who was the person 
that made the communication? What 
manner of man could he be? He made 
a statement to the noble Lord, or to some 
other person who brought it to the noble 
Lord, foully and infamously false ; and, 
having done so, he allowed matters to pro- 
ceed to their present point without declaring 
himself. The name of such a man ought 
to be exposed. For aught he knew to the 
contrary that anonymous informant might 
have picked from some phrase out of his 
private conversations, and, grossly and in- 
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famously falsifying what he had said, had 
imposed upon the noble Lord. The House, 
under these circumstances, was not justi- 
fied in calling upon him for any promise. 
He had said nothing offensive to the House 
or offensive to the noble Lord. The very 
moment that the noble Lord had assumed 
to himself the responsibility, and refused 
to give up the name of the author of the 
calumny, he felt that he had but one 
course. He might have told the noble 
Lord, had he been desirous of being 
offensive, that the noble Lord had made 
himself a participator in the falsehood ; 
that, by screening the slanderer, the noble 
Lord himself must be content to bear the 
character. That, however, he had notdone; 
and he repeated, that he was the party who 
had real and substantial ground for com- 
plaint. 

Mr. John Stanley put it to the hon. 
and learned Member to consider whether 
it was at all likely to clear his honour 
from the charge by fastening the respon- 
sibility on the noble Lord. Surely it 
would be much better to have the matter 
thoroughly investigated than to press the 
responsibility upon the noble Lord, to 
whom the question had been put as a 
Minister. 

The Speaker said, that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought he meant to 
place him in a worse situation than he 
would any other hon. Member under 
similar circumstances, he did him an in- 
justice. The reason why he was averse, if 
it could be avoided, to the House coming 
to any fixed Resolution on the subject 
was, that those hon. Members who did 
not take part in the proceedings that 
evening, as well as those who did, might 
think that every personal quarrel that 
occurred between hon. Members ought to 
be brought before the House for its deci- 
sion. He (the Speaker) was sure the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary would 
not better his position by refusing to 
comply with the wish expressed, that he 
would pledge himself not to take any pro- 
ceedings in the matter out of the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, he was 
certain, would, on cool calculation, see the 
reasonableness of the view which he took 
of the question. If the hon. Member did 
not make the suggested pledge volunta- 
rily, the House must do its duty, however 
reluctantly. 

Sir Robert Peel thought it extremely 
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ber should be fully convinced that the 
House had no intention whatever of impo- 
sing upon him a line of conduct that could 
by possibility be deemed derogatory to his 
personal honour. The question appeared 
to him to stand thus: ‘There was a charge 
against the public character of the hon. 
Member, but there was none other. The 
House, therefore, required from the hon. 
and Jearned Member a declaration that he 
would not resort to means well understood 
and foreign to the rules of that House to 
relieve himself from the charge. The 
House asked from the hon. and learned 
Member no concession whatsoever. It 
had never occurred to him that the noble 
Lord, when he used the word “ responsi- 
bility,” meant to place himself in personal 
opposition to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. All that he understood was this, and 
he believed it was the general feeling of 
the House, that the noble Lord, being 
asked as a Minister whether or not a 
certain statement had been made, said it 
had, and that he believed in the person 
who made the statement, but that he could 
not disclose his name, and, therefore, he 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
declaring that there had been such a 
statement. 

Mr. Sheil said: “ Will not disclose.” 

Sir Robert Peel: Why, the noble Lord 
could not. It was impossible he should 
mean to attach to himself a personal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Sheil: He said so. 

Sir Robert Peel: The hon. and learned 
Member fixes a technical meaning upon 
the word. He declared solemnly upon 
his honour, as a man and a gentleman, 
that he could see nothing in the slightest 
degree derogatory in the course proposed 
to the hon. and learned Member. No 
concession was asked. On the contrary, 
the hon. and learned Member was left at 
perfect liberty to take whatever steps he 
thought necessary for the vindication of 
his public character, in the assembly in 
which it had been attacked; and that 
assembly had a perfect right, and was 
bound to require at his hands, an assur- 
ance that that which was properly within 
its jurisdiction should not be transferred 
to another. 

Mr. Sheil repeated, that he could give 
no such assurance as that required. He 
did not feel that the House had any right 
to make the demand. With respect to 
the meaning he attached to the word 
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“¢ responsibility,” as used by the noble 
Lord, he could not see that it was in the 
least other than it ought to be. - 

Mr. Secretary Stanley was convinced 
that the whole of the present conversation 
arose out of a misunderstanding on the 
part of the hon. and learned Member, of 
the sense in which his noble friend had 
used the word responsibility. 1t was, he 
believed, evident to almost every Member 
in that House that nothing personally 
offensive had been intended. The question 
put to his noble friend was this— Did 
you or did you not hear such a report?” 
He replied that he had heard it from 
parties worthy of credit—that he believed 
them; that the matter, however, must 
rest with him, for that he should not go 
further, and make public the source 
whence he had derived his information. 
Now, if saying that was to be esteemed an 
act of personal provocation, he confessed 
himself unable to comprehend how public 
affairs could be carried on. With all 
possible respect for the feelings of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he must be 
allowed to say, that after it was so evident 
that his noble friend was perfectly un- 
conscious of offensive tendency in the 
language he had used, and when all the 
Members of that House who spoke upon 
the subject were also of opinion that it was 
free of offence, the hon. Member scarcely 
could be warranted in not coming forward 
and frankly declaring that he had no 
intention of following up the matter 
further. 

Lord Althorp said, that what he meant 
when he used the word “ responsibility,” 
was this:—-A statement had been made 
to him, in which he believed. He felt 
when the question was put to him that a 
declaration to that effect was likely, 
indeed must give offence, and, therefore, 
he determined himself to vouch that such 
a statement had been made, to declare his 
belief in it, and not to disclose the name 
of the person who had made it, but to 
take upon himself the responsibility. If 
offence, therefore, had been given he was 
answerable. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was quite clear 
that it was the noble Lord who ought first 
to be called upon to give an assurance to 
the House that he would be a party to no 
proceedings out of it. 

Colonel Leith Hay thought, that a more 
injudicious course to himself, than that 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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was pursuing, could not be adopted. He 
would do well to consider the suggestion 
which had proceeded from the Chair. If 
he sought to vindicate his character, the 
course proposed by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was the best calculated 
to carry conviction to the mind. But on 
the other hand, to endeavour to fix re- 
sponsibility on his noble friend, who only 
spoke when called upon in his official 
capacity as Minister, appeared to him to 
be conduct unworthy of any Member of 
that House. For his own part, as an 
individual Member of the House, he did 
not hesitate to avow, that similar commu- 
nications had been made to him respecting 
the conduct of certain Irish Members, but 
he also would refuse to give up the names 
of his informants, and was ready to take 
upon himself any responsibility that might 
attach to this statement. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that if it 
should be found impossible to induce the 
Gentlemen between whom the dispute had 
occurred, to take the course desired by 
the House, he trusted the House would 
exercise its authority. No good could 
result from any other course of proceeding. 
He put it to the hon. and learned Member 
to consider that no concession was asked 
from him. By the Motion he had pro- 
posed to make, the hon. and _ learned 
Member and the noble Lord would be put 
precisely on the same footing ; and, unless 
they would voluntarily and gracefully 
comply with the arrangement, the House 
must exert its authority. He begged, 
therefore, formally to move— 

The Speaker said that, before the hon. 
Baronet made his Motion, perhaps he 
might be allowed once more to urge that 
arrangement which appeared to him in 
every way so desirable. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman considered the matter, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
see that he had no choice, but was com- 
pelled first to call upon the hon. and 
Jearned Member for the assurance he had 
requested. If he had made the like 
request from the noble Lord, the reply 
might have been that the noble Lord had 
received no offence; that nothing had 
occurred which would justify the supposi- 
tion that he intended to take any steps 
out of that House with reference to the 
conduct of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The case, however, as it bore upon 
the hon. and learned Member was very 
different. It was the language of the 
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hon. and learned Member that had excited 
his suspicions, and induced him to suggest 


‘to the House to call for the assurance 


which the House evidently thought neces- 
sary. Having said thus much, he must 
also suggest to the hon. and learned 
Member that the instances were rare in- 
deed in which, under circumstances of a 
similar character, the expressed wish of the 
House had not been fully complied with, 
without there being any necessity for a 
Resolution being adopted. 

Mr. Hardy agreed with the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Francis Burdett) in thinking, 
that if the House found it necessary to 
take any step, the proceeding should bear 
equally on the noble Lord and the hon. 
and learned Member. But he thought 
that the situation in which the hon. and 
learned Member was placed was one of 
great cruelty. A communication had 
been made to the noble Lord affecting the 
hon, and learned Gentleman’s character ; 
and when the noble Lord was asked for 
the author, his reply was, no, he would 
give no name, but would take the respon- 
sibility on himself. This communication 
somehow or other found its way to the hon. 
member for Hull, and was by him made 
public ; and, therefore, he concluded that 
the hon. and learned Member had a full 
right to a complete investigation. With 
respect to the alleged machinery said to 
be used by the Government to gain votes, 
he must say he could not credit it. It 
appeared to him impossible. But he 
repeated that the position of the hon. and 
learned Member was acruelone. On the 
one hand, the noble Lord vouched for an 
assertion affecting deeply the character of 
the hon. and learned Member; on the 
other hand, the hon. and learned Member 
solemnly declared that the assertion was 
false and foul. When the noble Lord 
was asked for his authority, the reply was, 
no, he took the responsibility on himself ; 
and yet the House required the hon. and 
learned Member not to take any steps 
without its jurisdiction. That was a 
course the House ought not to take with- 
out resolving on inquiry. 

‘Mr. Ruthven complained that little 
encouragement was given to Irishmen to 
speak whilst people made noises, which 
were perfectly discreditable on the present 
occasion ; for whilst they were talking of 
responsibility, there was no responsibility 
to be incurred which could equal the want 
of courtesy evinced by certain anonymous 
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laughers. He was sorry to find that on 
some occasions the private feelings of par- 
ties were disregarded. For his own part, 
he did not wish to make what was already 
unpleasant a great deal more so. He 
thought that the noble Lord had come 
forward in a most candid manner, and he 
was the last man to call upon that noble 
Lord to pledge himself to any responsi- 
bility in virtue of his official situation. He 
felt that the noble Lord had not meant, in 
using the term responsibility, to convey 
anything thing more than the meaning 
generally attached to it ; though, perhaps, 
his hon. and learned friend’s feelings had 
led him to interpret the word in the way 
in which it was made to apply on parti- 
cular occasions. But he never could allow 
such a statement as had been made, to go 
forward in a manner to give it credence 
with a certain set of persons. He asked 
not, however, for any personal collisions ; 
but he did ask for an opportunity to be 
afforded to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to set himself right in reference to 
the imputation which had been cast upon 
him, an imputation, too, which was as un- 
justly attributed to that hon. and learned 
Gentleman as it would be if applied to 
himself. It was under these feelings that 
he would observe that the Irish Members 
would forget what was due to his hon. and 
learned friend, and to themselves, if they 
did not demand that an inquiry (with the 
acquiescence of the noble Lord) should 
be made. He wished to have this object 
attained, as, in that case, he believed the 
report which had been circulated would 
turn out to be a calumny. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he was per- 
suaded that every Member of the House 
must feel that the noble Lord was re- 
strained by a high sense of honour from 
disclosing the name of his informant ; 
but, on the other hand, the hon. and 
learned Member had solemnly asserted 
that the statement vouched for by the 
noble Lord was false and foul. Under 
these circumstances, it was a difficult 
matter to say how the House could inter- 
fere without imposing a restraint on the 
honour of one party or the other. But 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet ap- 
peared to him to be perfectly just, with 
this condition, that there should be a full 
inquiry. Let the hon. and learned Member 
have that assurance from the House. He, 
therefore, would second the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet, with that addition. 
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Mr. Cobbett said, the sort of proceeding 
which had been often alluded to, he for 
his part held in very great contempt. He 
thought the hon. and learned Member had 
been very hardly dealt with. The case 
was simply this:—A man goes into a 
company and he says, ‘ I am informed 
that one of you stole a horse, but will not 
tell you my authority. J take the respon- 
sibility on myself.” Well, one of the 
company says, “‘ Am I the man you charge 
with stealing the horse?” The accuser 
replies, ‘‘ Yes, you are.” To which the 
retort is, “ You lie.” Well, then, the 
person who brought the charge must bear 
all the responsibility. 

Mr. Abercromby expressed his regret at 
the circumstance which had given rise to 
this discussion, but he hoped that the 
House of Commons would not shrink from 
the prosecution of its duty. He hoped 
they would not separate until they should 
have taken such effectual means as should 
prevent any such consequences as those 
which were likely to arise if the matter 
were allowed to remain as it then stood. 
The hon. and gallant Officer seemed to 
think, that a necessary condition in the 
present case must be, that an inquiry 
should be proposed, and a Committee 
appointed. Now he would object to the 
House being clogged with any such pro- 
ceedings; for even if such Committee 
were appointed, he should still say it was 
not necessary to fix this as a condition 
upon which the House should rest. He 
objected to a Committee, as it would 
decidedly be a novel mode of proceeding, 
and before he should be prepared to grant 
inquiry, he must have time for reflection, 
but at the present time he was not pre- 
pared to come to a conclusion. With 
regard to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he was sure that no person who had taken 
a part in this discussion, was disposed to 
do anything which should be inconsistent 
with his honour. It was perfectly clear 
that, whether the Members concerned 
voluntarily gave their assurances that the 


matter should not go further, the neces- 


sary restraint must be imposed upon them. 
He would submit to the House, whether 
the House should not adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. Baronet, the member for West- 
minster, for the purpose of settling the 
matter in question. 

Mr. Halcombe thought it was the duty 
of the noble Lord, before the hon. and 
learned Member was called upon to give 
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any pledge, to promise that a full inquiry 
into the subject in dispute should take 


place, and that the noble Lord would, if 


required, go into a full explanation of his 
conduct. Without such a pledge, he did 
not think it would be fair to exact sub- 
mission to the opinion of the House on 
the part of the hon. and learned Member, 
but with it, in the event of a refusal on 
the part of the learned Member to bow to 
their decision, they would, in his opinion, 
be justified in proceeding to the utmost 
extremity. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer thought, if the authority 
of the House was to be appealed to, in 
restraining his hon. and learned friend 
from adopting such measures as in his 
judgment might appear most fitting for 
the vindication of his character, while at 
the same time the noble Lord was to be 
left free and unshackled, they were bound 
in justice to impress on the noble Lord 
the propriety of retracting one expression 
which he had made use of. He (Mr. 
O’Dwyer) understood the noble Lord to 
say, that he fully believed the statement 
of his informant [“* No, no.”] [Mr. Shedd : 
He did, he did.] It was certainly his 
(Mr. O’Dwyer’s) impression, as well as 
that of many hon. Members who sat near 
him, that the noble Lord had so stated ; 
and, unless the noble Lord distinctly 
denied it, he was bound to take it for 
granted that such was the fact. The case 
then stood thus:—The noble Lord had 
published an imputation against the cha- 
racter of his hon. and learned friend which, 
if it were true, would render him not only 
unworthy of a seat in that House, but in 
every sense an unfit associate for any man 
possessing the feelings or character of a 
gentleman. This imputation, the noble 
Lord stated, did not originate with himself, 
but reached him through a third person. 
Was it, under these circumstances, too 
much to ask of the noble Lord whether or 
not he believed that the charge he made 
had foundation? The noble Lord took 
upon himself to publish that charge to the 
world, but he had done so without ex- 
pressing one particle of disbelief in the 
statement of his skulking informer. No, 
the noble Lord had not expressed his 
belief that his informant might have exag- 
gerated the alleged conversation, or that 
in a spirit of exaggeration he might have 
ingeniously tortured an expression which 
his hon. and learned friend dropped in- 
advertently. The noble Lord had adopted 
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the entire calumny, and with great respect 
he (Mr. O’ Dwyer) urged it upon the House 
that, unless they called for a retractation of 
the noble Lord’s expressions, they would 
be acting with great injustice in demand- 
ing of his hon. and learned friend to make 
the required submission. He would not 
detain the House further than to say, that 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
member for Hull, contrasted with that 
made by the noble Lord, ought now to be 
regarded as false. It now appeared that 
there was no transaction whatever such as 
that hon. and learned Member had related 
to his constituents at Hull. A more out- 
rageous, unjustifiable, and unprincipled 
attack never was made on the character 
and honour of any set of men than that 
which the hon. Member had promulgated, 
to whom he begged to observe that he 
owed it to his own character, as much as 
he owed it to the injured feelings of the 
parties whom he had been instrumental in 
slandering, to place his informant in such 
a position that he might receive the pun- 
ishment his falsehood and malice so loudly 
called for. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that it nowonly 
remained for the Speaker to call on the 
hon. Members in turn to give their assur- 
ance to the House, that nothing which 
had there taken place that evening should 
be personal beyond its walls, and that the 
subject in dispute, having been placed 
under the consideration of the House, 
should be allowed to abide its decision. 

Mr. Hill wished, before the Speaker 
rose, to say one word in reply to the observ- 
ations just made by the hon. and learned 
member for Drogheda. Every syllable of 
what he had stated to his constituents at 
Hull, he had heard—he helieved at the 
time—he stili believed. He was willing, 
as he had already offered, to give his best 
exertions for having the matter placed in 
a train for inquiry; and if, on the termina- 
tion of that inquiry, it should turn out that 
he had been misinformed, he pledged 
himself, without adopting the precise ex- 
pressions used by the hon. and learned 
member for Drogheda, to adopt their 
meaning to the fullest possible extent, 
and, as far as was in his power, to visit 
his informant with the punishment his 
deception would then so imperatively call 
for. 

The Speaker was sure the House felt 
with him, that the longer the present dis- 
cussion was persevered ip, they were only 
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likely to get the further from the real 
merits of the case, and the deeper in 
painful misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation. He presumed he was now 
fully authorized by the House to call on 
the two hon. Members to give an assur- 
ance to the House, that the matter under 
dispute should not be prosecuted out of 
its walls, but should abide the inquiry, 
which he believed he was correct in saying 
it was intended it should undergo. Be- 
fore doing so, however, he desired by way | 
of preface to observe, that nothing could | 
be more mistaken than to suppose an in- 
tention on the part of the House to impose | 
upon the hon. and learned member for | 
Tipperary restrictions and terms different | 
from those by which it was proposed the | 
noble Lord should be bound. The same | 
assurance, in the same terms, would be | 
required from both parties; nor would the 
one be more restricted or bound down | 
than the other. He wished further to) 
observe, that if an hon. Member, having | 
been called upon from the Chair, in pur- | 
suance of a Resolution of the House, to | 
give a required assurance, should refuse to | 
answer that call, the House had the power, | 
and further, he would say, it would be its 
imperative duty, to carry such their Reso- 
lution into execution, by ordering the indi- 
vidual so offending into the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. There was no 
alternative so long as the House performed 
its duty; and he, therefore, hoped the hon. 
Members whom he was about to call upon 
would at once see the justice of the course 
pursued towards them, and willingly com- 
ply with their demand, instead of requiring 
the House to assert its authority by com- 
peHing compliance. He would first call 
upon the hon. and learned member to 
give the required assurances, but he 
trusted the observations he had just made 
would clear away from his mind the im- 
pression (supposing it to exist) that because 
he called on him first he had the remotest 
intention to impose on him restrictions 
differing from those which he would sub- 
sequently have to require from the noble 
Lord. Having said so much, it only re- 
mained for him, in the discharge of his 
duty as Speaker, formally to call upon the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary 
“to assure this House, that the matter 
now before this House shall not be prose- 
cuted by him out of its walls, but shall be 
left to abide such discussion as, upon 
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to come to.” The right hon. Gentleman, 
on resuming his seat, immediately called 
upon Mr. Sheil by name. 

Mr. Sheil was in the House, but did not 
answer to the call. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose, and moved, 
“That Richard Lalor Sheil, having de- 
clined to obey the Call of the House 
communicated to him through the Chair, 
be taken into the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms.” The hon. Baronet observed, 
that nothing would mortify him more than 
the reflection of having urged a proposal 
likely to tarnish in the smallest degree the 
character or honour of a fellow-man; 
but, as he was confident such a charge 
could not in the present instance be made 
against him, he felt it his duty to persevere 
in the course in which he had set out. 

The Speaker begged to remind hon. 
Members, that they had come to a mere 
point of order, and the regulations of the 
House upon it were so precise as to admit 
of no further discussion. The House 
had instructed him as the Speaker to 
call upon the hon. and learned Member 
for an assurance; the hon. and learned 
Member had not, for certain reasons, 
answered that call: and it now only re- 
mained to assert the authority of the 
House, in pursuance of its strictly and 
well-defined regulations. He would, how- 
ever, venture to suggest to the hon. 
Baronet, that in order to give the hon. 
and learned Member time to consider his 
position, he should postpone his Motion 
until the other business of the day was 
concluded. 

Sir Francis Burdett, would, of course, 
bow to the suggestion of the Chair. 

The Speaker formally called upon Lord 
Althorp to give the like assurance de- 
manded from Mr. Sheil. 

Lord Althorp immediately rose, and 
said, that as he had received no offence, 
he could have no hesitation in declaring 
an intention of not following up the 
matter under consideration, by any pro- 
ceedings out of Parliament. He had re- 
ceived no provocation whatever; conse- 
quently could entertain no hostile inten- 
tion towards the hon. and learned Member, 
or any Member of that House. 

On the noble Lord resuming his seat, 
Mr. O’Connell made some observation 
to the hon. Member sitting next him, which 
was not heard in the body of the House. 

Lord Althorp immediately rose, amid 
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loud cheers, and with considerable warmth, 
demanded to know, what the hon. and 
learned Member meant by his gesticula- 
tions. 

Mr. O’ Connell:—Simply that I entertain 
a deep sense of the injustice done to my 
hon. and learned friend ; that I am pene- 
trated with the sentiment, that he is not 
getting fair play. I have ever entertained 
a strong abhorrence—every one who hears 
me will admit that I have reason to do 
so—to the practice of duelling ; but there 
never was a stronger instance of the 
injustice and absurdity of what were 
called the laws-of honour than the 
present. True, the noble Lord has re- 
ceived no offence, but he has given one. 
The noble Lord has pledged himself, as 
easily he might, that he will not send my 
hon. and learned friend a hostile message ; 
but has he pledged himself that he will 
not respond to a challenge? The answer 
given by the noble Lord was in point of 
fact a mere delusion, and yet the House 
was content with it. Until the noble Lord 
pledged himself not to respond to any pro- 
ceedings out of the walls of Parliament, 
I must say, that the noble Lord, equally 
with my hon. and learned friend, has 
declined complying with the Call of the 
House. 

Lord Althorp had to observe, that he 
had given the only answer he could to the 
demand which had been made on him. 
He had pledged himself not to take any 
proceeding with reference to the matter 
before the House without its walls. 

The Speaker said, he certainly under- 
stood the noble Lord to pledge himself, 
that he would not out of the walls of that 
House, himself either originate proceedings 
upon the matter in dispute, or respond to 
any proceedings emanating from the hon, 
and learned member for Tipperary. To 
that extent he conceived himself to have 
been charged by the House—to that extent 
he meant to call upon the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary—to that extent he 
meant also to call upon the noble Lord— 
to that extent he understood the noble 
Lord’s answer to go; and, unless he con- 
tradicted him, he would still presume, that 
it was to that extent the noble Lord had 
pledged himself to the House. He now 
called upon the noble Lord to say, whether 
he had been right or wrong in his suppo- 
sition? 

Lord Althorp, after a pause, said, that 
a consideration for what was due to him- 
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self must prevent him from giving a 
pledge not to respond to any call that 
might be made upon him. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, there was 
another party deserving of some small 
consideration in the present matter, and 
that was the House. He felt the hon. 
Baronet would now only discharge his 
duty by amending his Motion, and at 
once moving, that both the noble Lord 
and the hon. and learned Member be 
committed to the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. 

Sir Francis Burdett felt that the course 
suggested by the right hon. Baronet, was 
the only one now left tohim; and would 
therefore move, “That Lord Viscount 
Althorp, and Richard Lalor Sheil, having 
declined to comply with the Call of 
the House communicated through their 
Speaker, be committed fto the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms.” 

The Motion carried, nemine contradi- 
cente. 

[After the lapse of a few minutes, Lord 
Althorp first, and then Mr. Sheil, rose to 
leave the House, and were immediately 
taken into custody. ] 

The Question was put on Mr. Finn’s 
Amendment to the Address, and nega- 
tived without a division. 


Lorp Atrnore and Mr. SuHeit.] 
Mr. Secretary Stanley rose, and spoke as 
follows :—Mr. Speaker,—it is not my in- 
tention, Sir, to offer any observation, or 
to renew in any shape whatever, any ‘dis- 
cussion upon the merits of the question 
which has so long and so painfully been 
under the consideration of this House 
upon the present evening. I am, Sir, the 
bearer of a communication, which I trust 
will give the same satisfaction to this 
honourable House, which it has unfeign- 
edly given to me and to our mutual friends. 
Sir, my noble friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), whose conduct was under 
the review of this House this evening, felt 
that he had done as much, and that he 
had gone as far as he could fairly be called 
upon to go, when he had stated to the 
House, that he was willing to enter into 
an engagement, that, in consequence of 
what had passed, he would take no active 
steps in the affair whatever. The House, 
in its wisdom, had judged this not to be 
sufficient, and looking to the exercise of its 
authority, and the vindication of its 
dignity, in the enforcement of its own 
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views, it had taken that extreme step, 
almost the extremest it could take, which 
had placed both parties under an au- 
thority, which made it physically and 
morally impossible that any hostile col- 
lision could take place. Sir, J am author- 
ized to say on the part of my noble friend, 
that although he had expressed opinions 
of his own, he bowed to the authority of 
the House with the respect that he owed 
to it. In fulfilling this duty I am also 
bound to state, that my noble friend has 
acted by the advice of his colleagues, who, 
on no occasion, would for any considera- 
tion on earth, hint to him advice which 
could in the slightest degree be discredit- 
able to his character, or could cast the 
slightest shade on his untarnished reputa- 
tion, In consideration of the respect 
which the noble Lord owes to the authority 
of the House, and to the course of the 
public business, which might be materially 
impeded without his presence, he author- 
izes me, Sir, to give, on his part, the 
assurance, that he is ready to make the 
declaration which the House requires, 
and which it has enforced—namely, that 
he will not take any steps himself, nor 
respond to any hostile message, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings that had taken 
place in the course of this evening, 
Having made this statement, which I trust 
will be to the House as satisfactory as it 
is tome, and feeling confident that my 
noble friend opposite will view it in the 
same way, I have only to move, “That 
Lord Viscount Althorp be discharged from 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.” 

Mr. Hume rose to second the Motion. 
He had given his vote with great pain; 
but he had felt that there was no alterna- 
tive but to support the rules and regula- 
tions of the House. The manner in which 
the noble Lord had yielded to the wishes 
of the House must add to his high cha- 
racter. 

The Speaker said, that having already 
had occasion so frequently to address the 
House in the course of the evening, most 
painfully, he hoped he might be permitted, 
before putting the question, to say two 
words expressive of the deep satisfaction 
he felt at the conduct of the noble Lord. 
He cordially concurred with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that after the 
speech which had been made by the right 
hon. Secretary, there could not exist two 
opinions in the House upon the course 
which had been pursued on the present 
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occasion by Lord Althorp—a course which, 
if possible, had increased the high estima- 
tion in which the public as well as the 
private character of the noble Lord was 
held. 

The Question carried nem. con. 

Mr. Shaw begged to suggest to the 
Speaker the propriety of calling on the 
member for Huil to make the same assur- 
ance to the House as had been required 
from the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary. 

Mr. Hill said, it was his anxious wish 
to place himself under the guidance of 
the House. If the Speaker thought it 
right that he should make to the House 
such an assurance as the hon. member for 
the University of Dublin alluded to, he 
should most certainly feel bound to obey 
the call of the right hon. Gentleman. 

The Speaker thought, that after what 
had just fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Hull, the House would feel it 
to be unnecessary for him to call on that 
hon. and learned Member for any further 
assurance. The statement just made 
would be received as an assurance on the 
part of the hon. and learned Member that 
he would not take any steps in this matter 
of which the House could not approve. 

Mr. Hume stated, that in consequence 
of what had passed, he and other friends 
of the hon. and learned member for Tipper- 
ary (Mr. Sheil) had communicated with 
that Geaileman; and he had the satisfac- 
tion to state on the part of his hon. and 
learned friend, that he felt anxious to 
show his respect for the orders of the 
House, and that, without giving any 
opinion upon the subject which had led to 
the situation he was then in, he had come 
to the determination of submitting im- 
plicitly to their wishes. He, together 
with the other friends of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, had stated to him that 
by adopting this course, so far from acting 
in a manner derogatory to his character as 
a man of honour, he would be taking the 
most effectual means of supporting it, and 
placing it in a higher and more worthy 
station than before. In following the 
advice tendered to him by his friends the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was actuated 
solely by aspirit of obedience to the orders 
of that House, which it was, upon all 
occasions, the duty and the interest of 
every Member individually to uphold. 
He moved, ‘That Richard Lalor Sheil, 
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Esq., be discharged out of the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms.” He offered, on 
the part of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, an assurance that no proceedings 
should be taken by him with reference to 
the subject which had placed him in 
custody, out of the walls of that House. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull seconded the 
Motion. 

The Speaker said, he could not but 
express his gratification at the course 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
adopted. The House, and the country 
at large, would feel, that he had been 
rightly advised by the hon. member for 
Middlesex and his friends, when he was 
told, that he would best maintain his own 
honour, and best consult his personal 
dignity in upholding the dignity and 
character of that House. 

The Question carried nem. con. 


en rent ore 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 6, 1834. 


ANswER TO THE ApprRess.] The 
Lord Chancellor informed their Lordships, 
that his Majesty had been pleased to re- 
turn a most gracious Answer to their Ad- 
dress, which he would read. The noble 
Lord read, as follows :— 

*« My Lords ; 

“ T thank you for your loyal and duti- 
ful Address. 

“« The assurances which you give me of 
your fidelity and zeal in the discharge of 
your important duties, and of your firm 
resolution to support the established in- 
stitutions of the State, are such as I ex- 
pected from you, and are, I am confident, 
in perfect accordance with the general 
feeling of my subjects. 

“On my part, you may rest satisfied, 
that I shall never be unmindful of the 
sacred obligations attached to the station 
to which the Divine Providence has called 
me ; and that the power thus vested in me 
will never be employed but for the safety, 
honour, and welfare of a brave and loyal 
people, whose liberties, as the surest sup- 
ports of our national prosperity and great- 
ness, I shall always hold it to be my first 
duty to protect and to maintain.” 

On the Motion of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the Address and Answer were ordered 
to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 6, 1834. 


Minutes.| Bills. Read a first time:—Turnpike Roads 
Continuation; Factories Act Amendment; and Recovery 
and Possession of Lands. 

Petitions presented. By |Mr. Porrer, from John Adams, 
for the Abolition of the National Debt.—By Mr. A. 
JOHNSTONE, from St. Andrew’s, respecting Chureh 
Patronage (Scotland).—By Mr. Evans, from Doneraile, 
for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Ewart, from 
Liverpool, for an Alteration of the Law for Rating Small 
Tenements; and by Viscount PALMERsTON, from Dis- 
senters at Rumsey, for a Redress of Grievances. 


ANsWER TO THE ApDpDREss.] The 
Speaker acquainted the House, that he 
had received his Majesty’s most gracious 
Answer to the Address of that House, 
which was as follows :— 

“J thank you for your loyal and duti- 
ful Address. 

‘1 rely with confidence on the readi- 
ness which you express to provide such 
supplies as may be necessary to support 
the honour of my Crown and the interests 
of my dominions. 

‘“‘ T receive also with the greatest satis- 
faction the renewal of your assurance, that 
you will co-operate with me, in support of 
the determination which I have expressed 
to preserve inviolate the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland; and I 
shall feel it my duty to co-operate with 
you in such legislative improvements as 
may be necessary to remove any grievances 
under which any portion of my subjects 
may be labouring.” 

The Address and Answer were ordered 
to be printed. 


Breacu or PriviLEGE—CHARACTER 
or Irtsh Memsers.| Mr. O'Connell 
rose to direct the attention of the House 
to a breach of its privileges, and, after 
what had passed last night, it required 
very serious and deliberate investigation, 
It seemed to him generally understood, 
that the House had exercised its jurisdic- 
tion over two individual Members; and 
that the House had itself attached the 
matter then in controversy, which it was 
competent both to investigate and to re- 
dress. It wasexceedingly desirable, that the 
characters of Members in the performance 
of their parliamentary duty should be as- 
certained — that the individuals might 
meet reproach if they deserved reproach, 
and confidence if they deserved confidence. 
He was himself, and so was his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Tipperary, 
exceedingly anxious that an investigation 
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of the facts should take place in a manner 
the most complete and satisfactory; and 
if there were any doubt in his mind as to 
the mode of proceeding, it arose out of 
the difficulty of bringing the subject within 
the rules of the House as much as was 
practicable or possible. He was quite 
ready in this respect to adopt any course 
which might be suggested by persons of 
greater experience, and whose feelings 
were not, like his, necessarily interested. 
He should be glad to avail himself of any 
aid that could be given by individuals 
who were able to maintain neutrality. 
For the present, his hon. and learned friend 
the member forTipperary, and cthers were 
accused parties; they had been accused 
in no very measured language, for any lan- 
guage was extremely comprehensive which 
imputed deliberate treachery as between 
Members of the House and their consti- 
tuents. For such a purpose it was not 
necessary to use vituperative terms; and 
certainly no man would deserve to be a 
Member who did not feel the deepest 
anxiety for the most prompt, efficacious, 
and honourable vindication of his charac- 
ter before a tribunal above the possibility 
of suspicion. As his own experience 
could not direct him in the proper course, 
he threw himself on the indulgence of the 
House, if he mistook the manner in which 
it was fit, in such a case, to proceed. He 
had last night read in a newspaper an ex- 
tract from a speech attributed to the hon. 
member for Hull, and delivered at a pub- 
lic meeting in that town; and he did not 
know, that he could bring it before the 
House in any other shape than by con- 
sidering the publication a breach of privi- 
lege. It was more particularly a breach 
of privilege, because the language attri- 
buted to the hon. member for Hull was 
not admitted by him to be that which he 
employed ; on the contrary, a most im- 
portant portion was different from what 
he uttered. He alluded emphatically to 
the secret machinery by which votes in 
this House were said to be procured. The 
speech attributed to only one individual 
this species of duplicity in his communica- 
tion with Ministers. That part of the ac- 
cusation had been disclaimed by the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
he denied that any such communication 
had been made to a Cabinet Minister. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) adopted this as the only 
basis that he knew of on which to found 
an inquiry, He was anxious that the in- 
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quiry should not be limited, but should be 
as extensive as possible; and it was the 
more necessary as the hon. member for 
Hull, as he understood, had given a kind 
of pledge to prove the fact he had asserted. 
He wished that hon. Member (Mr. Hill) to 
have the fullest opportunity of proving the 
fact. Therefore, he took the publication 
in the newspaper as the basis of the in- 
quiry ; and, speaking under correction, he 
wished a Committee of Privileges to be ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. After 
having so referred the question, he pro- 
posed to extend the powers of the Com- 
mittee, so as to inclnde every mode and 
shape in which the accusation could possi- 
bly affect the integrity of his excellent, ho- 
norable and esteemed friend, the member 
for Tipperary. The publication to which he 
alluded was, The Examiner newspaper, of 
the 10th November; and he meant, that 
the clerk should first read the passage, 
and then that the whole should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of Privileges, to 
ascertain the facts, and report upon them 
to the House. First he should content 
himself by moving, that the paragraph be 
read. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley, before the paper 
was read at the Table, wished to ask, whe- 
ther the House, by the act of reading it, 
would be bound to take any consequent 
steps with regard to the printer or publisher? 
If that were not the case, he should have 
no objection to the reading by the clerk, 
as a preliminary to any motion the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might wish to 
make. If it were the case, he took the 
earliest opportunity of stating unhesitat- 
ingly, that he should object to the preli- 
minary Motion. 

The Speaker said, that the reading of 
the paragraph would not necessarily com- 
mit the House to any proceedings against 
the printer, unless, upon the reading, it 
should be further determined, that the 
paragraph contained matter which the 
House, having noticed, would be bound, 
in vindication of its privileges, to visit with 
its displeasure or punishment. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that, after 
the explanation they had heard from the 
Chair, he did hope the House would 
take no step in this matter without due 
deliberation upon the consequences which 
that step might involve. It was impossi- 
ble for any person, who heard the painful 
discussion of last night, not to have enter- 
tained the deepest regret at what then 
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occurred; and it was quite as impossible 
for them not to.see, that there was no 
escape from the difficulties in which they 
were now involved, without some further 
proceedings to be hereafter determined on 
by the House. He owned, that it had 
been to him a subject of deep regret, and 
he had stated it at once to his noble 
friend, that his noble friend should have 
felt himself called upon, although by a 
high sense of honour and feeling which no 
man could fail to appreciate, to give a 
public answer in that House to the ques- 
tions put to him on such a matter. And, 
although he intended to attach no blame 
to any quarter, he must yet say how much 
he regretted, that, at an earlier period of 
the debate, the authority of the House 
had not been interposed to arrest its pro- 
gress. But those regrets were now un- 
availing, and he thought it must be evi- 
dent to every man who heard him, that 
the course they might take in the difficult 
situation in which they were now involved, 
would create a precedent that must here- 
after have a very considerable influence, 
not only upon the private comforts of so- 
ciety, but also upon the conduct of public 
men in the discharge of their public duties. 
He held, that the House of Commons 
might, not only for the protection of its 
own privileges, but for many other pur- 
poses where the public interest demanded 
it, exercise powers almost inquisitorial. 
Yet he must say, that there was no subject 
to which he should be inclined to apply 
those powers with so much of shrinking 
caution, or with so deep a reluctance as 
one involving the introduction of private 
conversation into matters of public dis- 
cussion. He implored the House to con- 
template the effects of such a course. 
Not only would the freedom of debate in 
that House be impeded by it—not only 
should they thereby be hanging a clog 
upon their tongues by which to prevent 
the free exercise of the right of speech 
from the fear of dropping some unguarded 
expression; but also, throughout private 
society, distrust and reserve would take the 
place of candour and of the good feelings 
resulting from social confidence in their 
daily intercourse. It must throw a lurk- 
ing suspicion into all their transactions with 
each other most unfavourable to the cha- 
racter of the House in its public capacity, 
and, he might say, degrading to their 
characters as Gentlemen in private. He 
felt this most deeply, and, therefore, he 
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implored the House not to let it escape 
their due consideration in determining 
upon the course they were about to adopt. 
For, however much he deplored the cir- 
cumstances, he could not deny that, after 
so much had been allowed to pass, after 
the question had been permitted to be 
asked, and after the answer which had 
been given by his noble friend, the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary, in vin- 
dication of his own honour and character, 
had a right to call upon the House to set 
aside all technicalities and forms, and 
after they had guarded, as much as possi- 
ble, against the danger of leaving the case 
as a precedent for future proceedings, to 
claim at their hands a further and full in- 
vestigation. One word more as to the 
peculiar position in which the House was 
placed. The House had interposed in 
this matter in vindication of its own dig- 
nity, and had thereby taken the whole 
matter into its exclusive jurisdiction. 
Therefore, whatever result might attend 
the proceedings to be instituted by the 
House, this, at least, he trusted the House 
would understand, and would expect it to 
be understood by every Gentleman the 
more nearly he should be personally im- 
plicated, that the matter being so taken 
within the jurisdiction of the House, was 
not again to be taken into other hands. 
He trusted he should be forgiven for 
putting this broad construction upon the 
engagement into which two Gentlemen 
had been compelled, by the authority of 
the House, to enter. He trusted, that 
that engagement would be held to have 
been imposed, not upon those two Gen- 
tlemen alone, but any other Gentlemen 
who might think themselves implicated in 
any accusations that had been made; and 
that, whatever should be the acts or deci- 
sion of the House, that decision should be 
final and satisfactory. If, therefore, he 
hesitated to adopt the proposition of the 
hon, and learned Member, it was not from 
a wish to debar any Gentleman from the 
fullest means of vindicating his character 
in the sight of the House. Nor did he 
wish to debar any Gentleman from ten- 
dering his personal evidence in the ques- 
tion upon any facts within his knowledge. 
But what he desired to do was this : upon 
a question of so much delicacy, affecting 
the character of individual Members, and 
involving consequences so deeply important 
to the House and to society, he was anxious 
torecommend the House to take noimmedi- 
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ate step. Atleastthedelay of two orthree— 
of three or fourdays—could not be too much 
to allow temporary excitement to subside, 
and the House could then seriously deli- 
berate and discuss what might be the best 
mode—what the fittest tribunal—for as- 
certaining the truth, and what ought to 
be the specific limits of the accusation, 
and of the questions to be submitted to 
that tribunal. He gave no opinion 
upon the course taken by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman further than this— 
that he intreated the House not with- 
out notice, and not without sufficient 
grounds, to come to any determination as 
to the mode in which the investigation 
should take place. He would not suggest 
one moment’s delay, hurtful as it might 
be to the feelings of the hon. and Jearned 
Member (Mr. Sheil), if he did not think 
that proceeding with deliberation was of 
paramount importance. There was one 
further consideration which he hoped the 
hon, and learned Gentleman would forgive 
him for stating. It was most important 
that it should be fully understood what 
was the charge, and to what extent the 
answer must apply. The hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary had made a decla- 
ration last night in that House in the most 
formal and solemn manner it was possible 
for any man to adopt. He had not for- 
gotten it, nor would the House forget it; 
and he trusted, that the House would feel 
that the word of a Member so pledged 
before his country was the most strictly 
binding asseveration that could be uttered. 
Therefore the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should well know the charge, in order 
that he might adapt to it the limits of his 
denial. He would not anticipate what 
that denial would amount to—he was 
aware of the extreme difficulty of speaking 
upon the subject—he hardly knew how 
to word what he had to say without hurt- 
ing individual feelings—but if that denial 
should not be fully and entirely supported, 
or rather if the denial given last night 
should be set aside, he prayed the House 
seriously and deliberately to consider to 
what further steps it might lead. He 
wished only to impress upon Members the 
deep importance of the question. It was 
of importance to the character of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—of importance to 
the character of the House. When once 
the House had determined, in some shape 
or other, to enter upon the investigation, 
it ought to feel what might possibly be 
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the awful consequences of the result. He 
was sure he should be pardoned if he 
should inadvertently hurt any Gentleman’s 
feelings; a deep sense of duty impelled 
him to request hon. Gentlemen for a short 
time to suspend their decision upon the 
course that ought to be adopted, and to 
suggest to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the fitness of withdrawing the Motion 
he had made, for the purpose of giving a 
notice upon the subject for an early day, 
allowing due time for deliberation. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the only thing 
in the course of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations which excited in his 
mind any portion of surprise, was the 
supposition that any thing which had 
fallen from him could be calculated to 
hurt the feelings of any human being. It 
was impossible for him or for any man to 
exaggerate the importance of the inquiry 
to which they were about to proceed. He 
wished for deliberation; but deliberation 
did not preclude determination. He 
thought it would be more consonant with 
a deliberative course of procedure, and it 
would be important, above all to his hon, 
and learned friend, that they should have 
before them at once an idea, with some- 
thing like distinctness, as to the form of 
the charge and of the nature of the in- 
quiry. He need not say, that there could 
be no disposition on the part of those who 
were accused, to limit the scope or nature 
of the inquiry; there could be no desire 
with them, but thatthe investigation should 
be ample and complete. He therefore 
thought, that he was not only justified in 
doing so, but bound to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. Acced- 
ing to everything which had fallen from 
him as tothe importance of the subject, 
and the serious consequences which it 
involved, the only thing he had to say 
was, that if any charge could be made it 
should be at once stated. He meant, that 
it should be generally specified, in order 
that the House should know what it was 
they were to inquire about. The accusa- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a peculiar feature init. It not only 
went beyond the question he put, but it 
included other individuals besides his hon. 
and learned friend. Certainly the noble 
Lord had said more than one; but that 
might be any number. It could not be 
less than two, but it might be just forty. 
He admitted, that the subject had been 
taken up by the other side of the House 
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fairly, and he trusted, that he should be 
regarded as having no other desire than 
for a full and impartial inquiry. There 
appeared to be a difference of opinion 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the noble Lord opposite; but he hoped 
they would be prepared to state who were 
to be the persons charged, and with what 
offences. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley begged to correct 
the hon. and learned Gentleman when he 
said, that there was any difference between 
him and his noble friend near him. On 
the part of his noble friend and himself, 
he declined the application of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to be considered public 
accusers in the case, and therefore he 
could not give the information the hon. and 
learned Gentleman desired. The term used 
by his noble friend was, that certain Mem- 
bers of that House, who spoke against the 
Coercion Bill used very different language 
out of the House. He again implored 
the House to pause, in order that they 
might have time to take into their serious 
consideration the steps which it would be 
proper to adopt before they decided on 
any direct or final course. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted extremely, that 
from the turn which the Debate had taken 
it was impossible to go further. Now the 
matter became involved in much obscurity, 
even with regard to the charge made. 
Nothing definite was stated, and he must 
say, that he had never heard a charge 
more general, more loose, and more vague. 
The House would feel with him how pain- 
ful a situation he stood in in vindicating a 
Gentleman from a charge that was in its 
nature so indefinite. Why were they not 
told of some particular time or place? 
And as the transaction now assumed quite 
a different shape, and as now nothing 
personal referred to his Lordship, why 
were they not told who it was that reported 
the conversation, and why did they not 
hear of some circumstance which would 
enable them to see their way a little 
further? There were no particulars given ; 
all was general assertion. He hoped it 
was not the case with the noble Lord, 
dolosus versatur in generalzbus ; butthe pro- 
verb showed, that the way not to be can- 
did was to deal in generals. The noble 
Lord in his statement did certainly impli- 
cate more Membersthan one. Now, why 
should these Gentlemen remain under such 
an imputation? Surely they, against 
whom such charges were alleged should 
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at once be mentioned; for, whatever dif- 
ficulty there might be in giving the author- 
ity, there could be none in specifying at 
least one more individual. Therefore he 
hoped, that the second individual at least, 
or, if he might be permitted to use the 
noun of multitude, ‘‘ individuals,” should 
be distinctly designated. 
Question postponed. 


Boroveu or Warwick.] Sir Ronald 
Ferguson moved, that the issuing of a 
Writ for the borough of Warwick be sus- 
pended until the 17th of March. He had 
not anticipated any opposition to this 
Motion until he had heard, unexpectedly, 
that it was to be opposed by the hon. and 
learned member for Dover. The course 
he was taking was similar to that which 
was pursued on the same subject last 
Session. He appealed to the House and 
to the Speaker whether it was not usual 
to suspend the Writ for any place whilst 
the conduct of its constituency was a 
subject of inquiry. 

The Speaker understood the case to be 
founded on these circumstances :-—A Writ 
for the borough was suspended on the 
ground, that a Bill relating to that borough 
was tobe brought intoParliament. That Bill, 
it was intended should pass, but it was cut 
short by the prorogation of Parliament. 
On the re-assembling of Parliament notice 
was given of the renewal of this Bill; but 
that circumstance in itself did not neces- 
sarily suspend the issuing of the Writ, 
which must depend upon an order of the 
House. As far, however, as he could 
recollect he knew no variance in the prac- 
tice, which was, that the Writ be post- 
poned until the House should form its 
judgment whether such Bill should pass 
or not. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that this course was 
one which inflicted peculiar hardship upon 
such of the constituency of Warwick (and 
they were the vast majority) as were per- 
fectly innocent of all bribery and malprac- 
tices. The evidence taken before the 
Committee, even supposing it to be cor- 
rect, only proved twenty-one cases of 
bribery; and surely that was no ground to 
deprive the whole of the inhabitants of War- 
wick of the right of representation. The fact 
was, no case had been made out against 
the electors of that place; and the object 
now was, to supply the deficiencies in the 
former evidence. The Report spoke of 
‘ross bribery and corruption,” Now 
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what did this gross bribery and corruption 
amount to? ‘Twenty-one cases only were 
proved, and proved in every case by the 
very parties who had taken the bribes. 
But how were these alleged acts of 
bribery attempted to be brought home to 
the noble Earl of Warwick? They were 
sundry trifling bounties, conferred, to be 
sure, by subordinate agents of the hon. 
candidate, who was also the steward of 
the noble Earl. The receivers of these 
came from various parts of the country, 
from the Sister Kingdom of Ireland—and 
from that of Scotland also; and there 
were very good grounds to come to the 
conclusion, that these very parties were 
traitors, sent into the enemy’s camp by 
the opposite party, for out of these twenty- 
one cases of bribery, ten were proved to 
have voted for Messrs. Tomes and King, 
only eleven supporting Sir Charles Gre- 
ville, But as to the alleged interference 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Warwick) in 
this election, what evidence had the 
House? Had they not the direct testi- 
mony of Colonel Stewart and another 
gallant Officer to the fact, that so far 
from interfering, the noble Earl positively 
refused to interfere in any way? They 
had had instances also proved of persons 
voting against the noble Earl’s supposed 
interests with perfect impunity, and with- 
out molestation. But, he would ask, 
what need had the noble Earl, or his 
brother, the hon. Sir Charles Greville, to 
resort to bribery? The hon. candidate 
was much beloved by the whole constitu- 
ency; he had been returned for years 
without opposition. In 1831, he was 
opposed by a gentleman totally unknown 
to the neighbourhood, when the hon. 
Baronet refused to come forward unless 
called upon by a requisition from the 
electors. Such a requisition was imme- 
diately and enthusiastically adopted, and 
was signed by 600 individuals out of acon- 
stituency of 1,300. He was opposed by 
Mr. Tomes and Mr. King. Mr. Tomes 
was an attorney of that town, and Mr. 
King a total stranger. On the second 
day of the election Mr. Tomes, though 
second on the poll, gave in his resignation, 
and begged his friends to support Mr. 
King. Mr. King, it was proved, had 
paid 1,500/. into the Bank on account of 
Mr. Tomes. What had become of that 
1,5007.? He must complain of the term 
‘*‘ gross bribery.” He must quarrel with 
the expression. Looking at this evidence 
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he could not support this expression of 
the Committee. He would not accuse 
the Committee of partiality; they were 
men of high honour and respectability, 
and, doubtless, used their best judgment 
in this case. But he did fear, that the 
Committee had been unfortunately in- 
fluenced by the attorney to whom he had 
already alluded, and who had jumped up 
to bring this case before the House. He 
meant to say nothing offensive of the 
Gentleman, whom he had known from his 
youth—he meant Mr. Joseph Parkes, the 
Secretary to the Municipal Corporation 
Commission, and the legal adviser to the 
Birmingham Political Union. The latter 
circumstance was in this respect connected 
with the present subject, for the members of 
the Union had been invited by an inflam- 
matory placard to march into Warwick on 
the day of the election. He would now 
call the attention of the House to the 
recommendation of the Committee on this 
case. This recommendation was not to 
the effect, that the elective franchise of 
the constituents should be suspended, but 
merely that the recurrence of the alleged 
malpractices shculd be prevented for the 
future by enlarging the limits of the con- 
stituency. Now he could quote authority 
for the fact, that in such cases the House 
had never interfered to punish the inno- 
cent electors of the borough by depriving 
them of their constitutional and dearly- 
prized privileges. In the case of the 
Dublin election in 1831, where gross 
bribery had really been proved to a great 
extent, in this case he had the opinion of 
Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Henry Hardinge 
that the question of suspending the elec- 
tive privileges of the constituency should 
depend entirely upon the recommendation 
of the Committee. He would now advert 
to another point in the evidence, which 
he did with infinite pain. It appeared 
from this evidence, that the Committee 
had compelled Mr, Greenway, the banker, 
to bring forward a statement of the noble 
Earl’s private accounts. Every charitable 
payment, every private act of kindness, 
on the part of the noble Earl, was can- 
vassed in the prosecution of this inquiry. 
Sir Ronald Ferguson, as Chairman 
of the Committee in question, begged 
to correct an inaccuracy in the latter 
statement. The private accounts of the 
noble Earl had not been examined by the 
Committee. 
Mr. Halcombe, in support of his asser- 
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tion, begged to refer to the whole of the 
evidence of Mr. Greenway. The private 
accounts of the noble Earl had been 
canvassed ; and Mr. Brown, his Lordship’s 
steward, had been questioned as to whe- 
ther such and such sums had not been paid 
in such and such quarters. As to any sums 
of money lent to Sir Charles Greville, had 
not the noble Earl perfect liberty to lend 
money to his brother if he pleased ? There 
was nothing wrong in that. He would 
not consult his own feelings only on this 


case ; but he would put it to the sense of 


the House whether any interference in 
private matters of this kind were justifiable. 
Another allegation was, that profuse treat- 
ing was carried on. Such an allegation 
should be fully substantiated, in order to 
warrant the extreme measure recommended 
by the Committee. But he would maintain, 
that there was no proof of this treating 
being carried on in violation of the statute 
after the teste of the writ, though he would 
admit, that it was practised before the 
writ, as was usual in former elections 
in Warwick and in other places. Where 
was the distinct proof of treating after the 
teste of the writ sanctioned or connived at 
by Sir Charles Greville or his Committee, 
which alone, be it recollected, would con- 
stitute the illegality of the act, and justify 
the Resolution of the Committee? He 
contended there was none. Much was 
said of the lavish expenditure of money 
by the agents of Sir Charles Greville. 
But were not 1,500/. proved to be depo- 
sited in a bank by the opposition party, 
for the purpose of their own treating and 
largesses?, Open house was no doubt 
kept. But there was no evidence of such 
extravagance, or of the existence of. the 
practice after the Writ, as would warrant 
such asweeping visitation as that proposed. 
Look tothe testimony. One of Sir Charles 
Greville’s Committee was asked, “ Did 
you, as a member of the Committee, put 
a stop to treating after the Writ was 
issued?” The witness answered dis- 
tinctly, and he would say satisfactorily to 
every dispassionate man—* Yes.” This 
was a fact, and a most material one it was, 
which the Committee seemed to have lost 
sight of. The illegality of treating was 
not proved. Treating, indeed, was proved; 
but it was only treating before the Writ, 
not after, which alone could constitute 
the illegality. There were open houses 
kept; but were they sanctioned by the 
Committee? It was proved they were 
VOU. XXI. {shes 
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not. What did the publicans say? Why, 
that they kept their houses open merely 
on their own responsibility, not under the 
direction of Sir Charles Greville or his 
agents; and that they had only an ex- 
pectation of being paid, but no legal claim. 
Why should the zealous interference of 
the private friends of a candidate, who 
were not his accredited agents, be brought 
forward in damnification of his interests? 
And more than that, why should he 
be held responsible for the acts of specu- 
lating publicans? No man in that House 
would be safe if he were held bound by 
the conduct of every one who chose to 
speculate upon him. THe would next 
advert to the charge of riots. The Report 
of the Committee stated, that they origin- 
ated in the introduction of strangers and 
day-labourers into the town by the Greville 
party. ‘True, strangers came to the town. 
But why? ‘To defend the voters in the 
interest of Sir Charles Greville, from the 
Political Unions, who were expected to 
march to Warwick, to assault and overawe 
the voters, and to trample under foot the 
freedom of election. And march they did, 
with flags flying, and in all the pomp of 
military procession, bringing terror on the 
townsmen. Did the Committee forget 
that fact? Those strangers, as they were 
called, met them,and an encounter ensued. 
Who were then the disturbers and the 
assailants? Was it not clear they were 
the Unionists, who came to dictate to the 
voters and control their suffeages? Riots 
were the ground of disfranchising the elec- 
tors. Where, he would put it to the 
candour and justice of the House, did not 
riots occur? They occurred in Coventry ; 
they occurred in almost every other town; 
and were those places to be deprived of 
their high constitutional privileges on that 
account? He considered it an insult to 
the common sense and to the justice of 
the House to found so serious a decision. 
on a fact so customary. Did the Report 
affix any stigma on the personal conduct 
of Sir Charles Greville? Far from it. 
Hear the Report. It stated, that it did 
not appear to the Committee, that Sir 
Charles Greville had in any way partici- 
pated in the proceedings which they con- 
demned, that his character stood as high 
in their estimation as ever. Then the 
Report proceeded to say, that it appeared 
that bribery and the interference of the 
Earl of Warwick were of old standing. 
va put it fairly to the House, 
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knowing their respect for the constitu- 
tional rights, not to say of the men of 
Warwick, but of the people at large, whe- 
ther, if there was not any specific recom- 
mendation of disfranchisement, so severe 
a measure should be sanctioned by the 
House as the swamping of an entire con- 
stituency. Why should Sir Charles 
Greville be visited with punishment for 
transgressions which he did not sanction ? 
Why punish the electors of Warwick in 
the face of the numerous acts of bribery 
allowed to pass by unpunished in other 
places? He would mention Dublin. One 
hundred cases of bribery were clearly made 
out in the instance of Dublin. He would 
quote Stafford. These cases were noto- 
rious, and clearly proved. Yet these places 
were to keep their Representatives, and 
Warwick was to be virtually disfranchised 
on imperfect evidence of criminality. If 
there was no extensive corruption carried 
on (and there was no authority furnished 
by the evidence for maintaining that there 
was,) why then should not the Members be 
suffered to take their seats to attend the 
investigation into the character of the 
borough? Certainly, if delinquency were 
to be punished, the punishment should 
begin with the greater delinquent, and it 
was monstrous to fasten on the consti- 
tuency of a small town while a large one 
was suffered to riot in its criminality. The 
sanctioned impunity of one should not be 
made the condemnation of the other. I[t 
was said, the agents were guilty of bribery. 
Why then not punish the agents ? Justice 
and common sense would point out the 
expediency of attacking the real criminals, 
and not making others the victims. If 
the agents were guilty, why should the 
Representatives be punished? There were 
only twenty-one voters in all who were 
brought within the range of all this cor- 
ruption. Most of these got small sums to 
relieve them in extreme destitution. One 
had lost his eye-sight, and could not 
work ; the wife of another was just con- 
fined; the wife of another got some small 
thing to relieve her in her distress, 
Among these bribed voters there were four 
Irishmen, who it was alleged offered 
themselves to be bribed. Now, one of 
these said on his examination, that if he 
had declared he was bribed, it was a lie. 
This was the whole case brought be- 
fore the first Committee. A second Com- 
mittee was appointed, and yet no addi- 
tional cases of bribery were made out. 
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Were-these such grounds as would warrant 
the House in coming to a decision which 
in effect disqualified a whole town? He 
appealed to hon. Members as liberal men, 
as Reformers, as men who valued consti- 
tutional privilege, as men imbued with a 
sense of justice, to weigh well the whole 
amount and character of the evidence 
adduced, and not deprive on such flimsy 
proof an entire constituency of the valua- 
ble privilege of representation. As he 
had referred to the Earl of Warwick, he 
thought it right to say, that he had had 
no communication with the noble Lord. 
He was solely actuated by a sense of duty 
and justice. The hon. Member moved an 
Amendment, that a Writ be issued for the 
borough of Warwick forthwith. 

The Motion found no seconder. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that was not 
the proper time for inquiring into the 
delinquency of Warwick. A Committee had 
been appointed, and had reported ; and it 
would be an insult to the Committee if the 
House were unwilling to suspend the Writ 
until the result of the proceeding set on 
foot were ascertained. If the hon. Mem- 
ber were not the advocate for the people 
of Warwick, he must say, that at least, he 
appeared so. It appeared, that it was not 
one party alone that was guilty of bribery, 
but all the people of Warwick. The hon. 
Member said, that 1,500/. were expended 
by the other party. If the people of 
Warwick had not a better advocate than 
the hon. Member, then he would say, 
Heaven preserve them from their friends. 

Mr. Hardy was surprised at the doc- 
trine of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member said, that as there was no proof 
of treating after the Writ sanctioned by 
Sir Charles Greville or his Committee, 
there was, in fact, no treating that came 
within the provisions of the law. But 
were not the houses notoriously open for 
those in his interest after the Writ? Could 
it be said, that was no illegal treating, 
when 750 electors were guzzling to the 
amount of 3,000/.? Common sense would 
show, that this was treating, and illegal 
treating too. The Judges, and all con- 
versant with law, knew such to be the 
fact, had over and over again pronounced 
this to be bribery. Whatever was done 
to influence electors was positive bribery. 
The statute of William discountenanced 
such a practice. The object of the law 
was not merely to prevent undue influence, 
| but even expense, The electors should 
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165° Militia and 
go to the poll as they would to elect 
trustees for their children or property, and 
it was no mode of preparing them for the 
calm exercise of such a duty to cram 
them up to the throat with liquor, and 
madden them with intemperance. If the 
borough was to be enlarged, it should be 
so in consequence of the profligacy of the 
voters ; and if it be done at all, it should 
be done at once. 

The original Motion agreed to, and the 
Writ ordered to be suspended. 


PPPS PLE TODD — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 7, 1834. 


MinorTes.] Petition presented. By Lord Dacre, from 
the Dissenters of the three Denominations near London, 
praying for Relief. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 7, 1834. 


Minutes.] New Writs issued. For Totness, in the Room 
of Jonn Cornisu, Esq., who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds; for Kendal, in the Room of JamMES BRovGHAM, 
Esq., deceased. 

Bills. Read a first time :—Hertford Bribery Prevention. 


Miuiria anv YeEomannky.] Mr. Hume 
called the attention of the House to the 
immense sums expended since the peace, 
in keeping up the establishment of the 
militia. A Committee on the subject had 
sat up-stairs, and doubts were there enter- 
tained whether the whole charge might 
not be saved; it was therefore recom- 
mended in the Report, that a committee 
should be named expressly to inquire into 
that subject. He wished now to be in- 
formed whether Ministers intended to ap- 
point such}a committee? The present 
cost of the militia, in time of peace, was 
as great as that of ten marching regiments. 
He would read to the House an abstract 
of the militia expenditure from 1817 
inclusive, to April 1, 1834. It appeared, 
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1830, that 
The total amount, as stated, from 1817 to 1828, ¥ 
both inclusive, (13 years(.. «<a -s £4,448,066 
In 1829, for Great Britain .. 247,305 0 , é 
, Irelaud .. aa 82,713§ °° $20,018 
In 1830, for the United Kingdom oe ee = 264,057 
In 1831, for the United Kingdom .. es 351,300 


1832 to 3ist Marcli; 1832 ww) £26, 530 
to Ist April 1833 we ae 107,943 
Ireland—three months .. 13,472 es 202,483 
for one year ee = 54,527 
18: 33 to 1st April 1834—Great Britain 187,534? 
Ireland ..  56,015§ °° 
Total for Militia in 16} years (1817—1833) £5,839,535 
Expenditure for Volunteers from the year 1816 
to 1833, both inelusive .. ee eo 2,306,238 
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or 479,1631. yearly on the average of the 
seventeen years. The excuse for incur- 
ring this expense was, that it was neces- 
sary to keep up the establishment lest 
occasion should arise for calling out the 
militia; but every officer knew, and if 
there were one present in the House he 
would confirm the statement, that, upon 
the new system, the old militia serjeants 
and corporals would be incompetent to 
drill the men, and that the corporals and 
serjeants of the line must be resorted to. 
Therefore, the staff was only maintained 
for the sake of the places and pensions it 
enabled persons in power to bestow, and 
it was a matter of importance to ascertain 
whether, not only the expense, but the 
abuses were to be preserved. After again 
putting it to the Secretary at War, whe- 
ther it was intended to appoint a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the whole subject, the 
hon. Member moved for “ An abstract of 
the sums voted, and the sums actually 
expended, in each year, for the yeomanry 
and volunteer corps in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, from Ist January, 1816, to 
Ist January, 1834, so as to exhibit the 
expense of every kind in each year for 
these corps, and the total expense actually 
incurred in these years. Abstract of the 
sums voted, and the amount actually ex- 
pended, for the militia of the United 
Kingdom, distinguishing Great Britain 
from Ireland, in each year, from the Ist of 
January, 1816, to the Ist of January, 1834, 
including expense for ballot, allowance to 
lieutenancy clerks, surgeons, and for every 
other account, so as to exhibit the total 
expense of the militia, and its pensioners, 
in each year, and in each kingdom ; stat- 
ing also, what corps have been called out 
in aid of the civil powers in each of these 
years, and the amount of expense spe- 
cially incurred for such service; also, the 
aggregate amount of expense in these 
ears.” 

Mr. Ellice observed, that the merits of 
the question brought forward by the hon. 
member for Middlesex had been discussed 
before with a much better chance of ar- 
riving at a result. Much money had been 
thrown away, but the hon. Member was 
in error when he supposed that it fell 
within the province of the Committee to 
which he alluded to make any alterations 
in the amount of the military force without 
the consent of the House. It was for that 
assembly to make such reductions in, or 
additions to, the number of men employed 
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in military service, as it might think pro- 
per. The duty of that Committee was to 
prepare the estimates for the support of | 
that force. In his own department he | 
could not alone interfere with a matter of 
that nature, but he might state that the | 
Government had called for returns of the | 
number of men employed in the militia | 
and yeomanry forces, of the services per- | 
formed by individuals belonging to the) 
respective corps, and for other information 
connected with the subject, that, upon a} 
clear view of the facts, they might be en- | 
abled to determine whether any amount 
of compensation ought to be bestowed | 
upon retirement; and whether the force 
should be maintained at its present com- | 
plement, or be subjected to a greater or} 
less reduction in its amount. He hoped | 
he should soon have the satisfaction of 
communicating to the House the inten- | 
tions of his Majesty’s Government with | 
regard to this question, and he trusted | 
that their views would meet with the sanc- | 
tion of the House, though perhaps they | 
would not be fully in accordance with | 
those entertained by the hon. Member. | 
Sir John Wrottesley concurred in what | 
had fallen from the hon. member for Mid- | 
dlesex. Whatever might be thought of | 
the propriety of maintaining a militia, the | 
mode in which they were kept up was | 
exceedingly expensive and extremely in- | 
| 

| 

| 
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efficient. The field discipline of the militia | 
had not been altered for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years; but within that period the 
greatest improvement had been effected in | 
the army, particularly in the manceuvres | 
that were employed. He recollected, that, 
at the commencement of the war, there | 
was hardly a man in the militia who was | 
acquainted with the manual exercise; | 
and, in a particular instance, a body of 
militia was obliged to be drilled by ‘the | 
officers of the regiment to which he had 
then the honour of belonging. There was | 
a great number of men who had served in | 
the colonies who were now receiving pen- | 
sions of from Is. to 2s. per day. He | 
thought, certainly, that the country was | 
bound to give them something for their 
former services, but he begged to suggest 
that these men, if formed into a body 
under the same regulations as the militia, 
would not be so expensive to the country, 
and far more efficient. 
Return ordered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 10, 1834. 
MINUTES. ] Petitions presented. By Mr. HAWKINS, from Dis- 
senters of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, for Redress of 
Grievances.——By Mr. BuackBuRN, from Dissenters at 
Marsden, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, praying to be 
allowed to Graduate at the Universities. —-By Lord Mor- 
PETH, from several Congregations of Protestant Dissenters 
of the three Denominations within twelve Miles of London, 
for Redress of Grievances. 


Breacu or PrivitEGeE—Mnr. SHEIL.] 
TheSpeakercalled upon Mr. O’Connell, but 

Mr. Sheil rose and said, he trusted that 
before his learned friend proceeded with the 
Motion of which he had given notice, the 
House would indulge him for a few se- 
conds. He asked for this indulgence 
with the more confidence, because it was 
not his intention to interfere in the ap- 
proaching discussion, lest he should be 
betrayed into expressions which might be 
offensive to others, or not becoming the 
assembly he was addressing. He asked 
for a trial. He asked it with all the re- 
spect due to the House, and with the 
simple strenuousness of one who was con- 
scious of innocence. He had said, that it 
was not his intention to take part in the 
approaching discussion: with the facts 
that had come before the House every 
Member was, of course, fully acquainted, 
and it was not necessary for him to re- 
peat them. He repeated that he only, 
asked for a full, fair, and complete in- 
vestigation ; and as to the form of that 
investigation, he left it to the House, in 
| full confidence that on all sides the spirit 
| of partisanship would be entirely excluded 


» | —that nothing of the acrimonious descrip- 
tion which had occurred a few days ago 


would in future have to be lamented. He 
asked for inquiry with the more strenu- 
ousness, in consequence of the intimation 
given on Friday by the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies—an intimation which 
he was sure (and he spoke it most un- 
affectedly) was not intended to give pain, 
but which at the same time, instead of 
deterring him from requiring a trial, made 
it most imperative that he should demand 
an investigation in the most earnest 
manner. Of the form of proceeding the 
House was the best judge: he asked no 
favour, but he threw himself upon British 
justice. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley begged leave in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary, to 
interpose between the hon. and learned 
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‘member for Dublin and the House with a 
few sentences. It had been his wish (and 
the hon. and learned Member had done 
him no more than justice on the former 
day when he admitted it), to avoid saying 
anything that might in the remotest de- 
gree give pain; but he had felt it his duty 
to call the attention of the House to the 
state in which it would be left, should the 
discussion proceed and end in a certain 
result. It had been his wish to allude to 
the possibility of that result in the tender- 
-est terms; but as the hon. member for 
Tipperary had said that it was not his in- 
tention to take any part in the debate, but 
to leave the investigation entirely in the 
hands of the House, relying upon its 
sense of justice, it was the more necessary 
distinctly to understand and know the 
precise nature and extent of the inquiry. 
The hon, and learned member for Dublin 
intimated that he was prepared to make an 
exposition of nis views. [Mr. O'Connell: 
I am]. The hon. and learned Member, 
(continued Mr. Secretary Stanley,) must 
pardon me for saying that I conceive the 
position in which the House is now 
placed; and its decision depends not so 
much on grounds he may state as upon 
the view that may be taken, and the an- 
swer that may be given by the hon. and 


learned Gentleman, the member for Tip- ; 
perary. Because the question, I under- | 
stand, is this: with reference to the hon. | 


and learned Gentleman, there is this 


statement made, and this statement only : | 


that out of the House, on the subject of 
the Coercion Bill, he has held language 
at variance with the language he held 
within the House upon the same subject. 


I wish, therefore, before the House is | 


called upon to come to any decision, to 


know whether the hon. and learned Gen- | 


tleman so understands the extent of the 


statement, and whether, upon that state- | 
ment, that he has held out of the House, | 
in conversation, language different from | 


that which he held in the House with re- 
ference to the Coercion Bill, he rests his 
denial, and asks the House, for the sake 
of his vindication, to enter upon the in- 
quiry? I am sure that the hon. and 
learned Member will give a plain and an 
explicit answer to this question, because 
it is one on which, in my mind, and as I 
think I shall be able to show to the House, 
depends the course we are to pursue, 

Mr. O'Connell: I object to my hon. 
and learned friend being induced (to use 
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no other word) to give any reply to what 
I think the insidious attempt of the right 
hon. Gentleman to lead the House from 
the real question before it. I do not give 
the right hon. Gentleman any credit for 
the motives which induced him to step 
forward. It seems to me, though I may 
be mistaken, that the course suggested is 
very different from that which justice re- 
quires us to pursue. I rise to bring the 
case before the House—certainly after 
some deliberation, and with more distinct- 
ness of purpose at least, than influenced 
|me when it was last mentioned. The 
| delay has had two advantages ; it has en- 
abled me, for one, to make up my mind 
upon the course which I am convinced 
justice demands, and also it has made me 
perceive, what I did not before discover, 
| that there is an infinite difference between 
| the statement which the noble Lord has 
|made and the statement, whatever it be, 
'which the hon. and learned member for 
| Hull has declared himself ready to sup- 
| port by evidence. I now perceive that 
/no two things can be more distinct and 
| different. I confess, in the hurry of the 
| first occasion, I perhaps naturally, and 
certainly undesignedly, confounded both 
| to a great extent. I mixed that which is 
|areal and a serious crime with that re- 
| garding which, I think, it would be diffi- 
cult to show it would be becoming in the 
House to institute an inquiry, if it had 
not proceeded from the lips of one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, using the term re- 
sponsibility when he volunteered an 
|answer to a question I did not put. I 
| shall show presently that he did volunteer 
| it, and that it was not led to by what fell 
from me. The strongest proof that such 
' was my impression is, that I really thought 
he adopted and sanctioned and justified 
the hon. member for Hull. I will not re- 
tract what I said under that impression. 
I wish the present discussion to take place 
in the absence of all personal feeling. I 
| wish to avoid all passion and hostility, and 
that no influence may reign but the love 
of justice. I want to bring the House to 
what I think to be the real breach ol faith; 
and that I think I find in the publication 
of the speech of the hon. and learned 
member for Hull. I mean to bring it 
before the House distinctly as a breach of 
privilege, on which I shall move that a 
Committee be appointed, and that power 
be given to it to investigate all the facts— 
not only in form, but in substance—not 
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only as to the terms, but as to the spirit and 
meaning of the hon. and learned Member. 
And here I challenge the noble Lord (Al- 
thorp), so to extend the powers of the 
Committee that the belief of which he 
spoke, may be justified by the creation of 
a similar belief in the minds of others, or 
that he will retract the assertion of his 
belief, and admit that he finds the whole 
without a shadow of foundation. These 
are the purposes with which I address the 
House—first, to bring before it what 1 
conceive to be a distinct breach of privi- 
lege—next, to have a Committee appoint- 
ed; and then, thirdly, that the value of 
character may be appreciated and ascer- 
tained: so that we shall know whether 
there is any foundation for what the 
noble Lord says he believes ; or whether, 
on the other hand, it is a miserable and a 
designed slander against Members who 
have been assailed wholesale, and upon 
system. The noble Lord, be it remember- 
ed, has thrown them into a group—the 
hon. member for Hull alluded to only 
one; but the noble Lord has extended it 
to many [‘‘ Some”]. Certainly more than 
one. I may think, indeed, that one is too 
many; but certainly the noble Lord ac- 
cused more than one. What skill Gen- 
tlemen who interrupted me may have in 
distinguishing between ‘ some” and 
“many,” I know not, but the distinction 
is not of importance to my feeble under- 
standing; but we will take it as “‘ some.” 
I was fortunate enough to be excluded 
from the number. I caught the noble 
Lord’s negative before the House inter- 
fered, and two or three other Irish Gen- 
tlemen did the same; but the situation of 
others who were not so fortunate, must 
be exceedingly painful. That the charge 
was volunteered by the noble Lord, is 
quite obvious, and it is incumbent upon 
him to justify himself by naming the 
others, and above all, by giving us the 
name of his informant—his witness. But 
we have not arrived at that part of the 
case. The first part relates to the hon. 
member for Hull, who has, under circum- 
stances, avowed the publication. Words 
he has negatived, but substance he has 
admitted. He has declared his readiness 
to come to the proof; he has, himself, 
suggested a Committee, pledging himself 
to establish what he advanced, by evi- 
dence. I trust the House will not refuse 
us the opportunity of showing that what 
he asserts to be fact, is an impossibility, 
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What fell from the hon. member for Hull, 
appeared in two or three newspapers— 
one of these was The Hull Packet, and, 
if I am not mistaken, he is supported by 
the managers of that newspaper. Per- 
haps I am misinformed, as I speak merely 
by hearsay. At all events, the speech in 
that newspaper has the appearance of au- 
thenticity. [A Member: The newspaper 
was not The Hull Packet, but The Hull 
Rockingham]. In The Hull Rockingham 
the speech was given in the first person— 
that might be done to give it more interest 
with the public; but if it were communi- 
cated by the hon, Member, that was most 
likely the form it would assume; if any- 
thing turned on the manner in which it 
got forth to the public, this might be 
worth notice, but it is of no importance, 
I content myself, therefore, with bringing 
the paragraph before the House, and then 
we shall know from the hon. Member how 
far he admits its correctness. He will not 
only have to show why he varies from the 
report, but when he substitutes a different 
version, why, when the words as printed 
were placed before him by a Member who 
called upon him for a denial of them, he 
did not soften or explain the expressions 
attributed to him. I was not in posses- 
sion of this fact on the former day, but I 
shall on this occasion bring it distinctly 
before the House. The publication is in 
The Examiner newspaper, purporting to 
be the speech of the hon. member for 
Hull, and runs in these words:—‘ It is im- 
‘ possible for those not actually in the 
‘ House, to know all the secret machinery 
‘ by which votes are obtained. I happen 
‘to know this (and I could appeal, if 
‘ necessary, to a person well known and 
‘much respected by yourselves), that an 
‘Trish Member, who spoke with great 
‘violence against every part of that 
‘ Bill, and voted against every clause of 
‘it, went to the Ministers and said, 
‘« Dont bate one single atom of that 
‘ Bill, or it will be impossible for any 
‘man to live in Ireland.” ‘ What!” 
‘said they, “this from you who speak 
‘ and vote against the Bill?” “ Yes,” he 
¢ 
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replied, that is necessary; because if I 

don’t come into Parliament for Ireland, I 
‘ must be out altogether, and that I don’t 
‘ choose.” [cries of “‘ Name !” and‘“‘No !”]. 
‘ Consider for a moment! Can I do it? 
‘[* No!” “ Yes!”] That is a point for my 
‘ consideration. I have a great respect 
‘ for every one here; but if every one in 
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‘ the room was to hold up his hand for it, 
‘1 would not do it. The secret is not my 
‘own. If he had told it to me, | would 
‘have said, ‘Mark, I'll keep no such 
‘secret as this—-I’ll publish it to the 
‘world.” But if I name the Member, I 
‘ put it into the power of the individual 
‘ who made that declaration to know the 
‘Gentleman who told me.’ That is the 
statement put forward in the Hull Paper, 

and I have read it from The Examiner. 
Since that date another publication of the 
same newspaper has occurred, with a dis- 
tinct assertion that the first publication 
had come under the notice of the hon. 
member for Hull immediately after its first 
appearance, and that then he did not 
think fit to make any alteration in it. J 
cannot vouch for the truth of this, but it 
is so stated. I have also a communication 
from one of the inhabitants of Hull, with 
whom I am not acquainted, which has 
been printed in the newspapers, and is, 
as I have ascertained, a genuine letter. 
It is from a person of ‘the name of Jack- 
son. He says he was present, and his 
report of what the member for Hull said, 
as an ear and an eye-witness, is as follows: 
“It is remarkable that some of the Irish 
Members who spoke with the greatest 
violence against the measure, were pri- 
vately, the zealous supporters of it. One 
of them waited on the Ministers, and said 
that he was obliged to speak and vote 
against it, to preserve his popularity; and 
that otherwise he should forfeit his seat 
in Parliament.” That is the report of 
Mr. George Jackson, whose communica- 
tion was dated November 13, 
what was said at Hull by the hon. Member 
He goes on to say, that the same Irish 
Member advised Ministers ‘to stick to 
the Bill, if they wished Ireland to be a 
country fit to be lived in;” and that the 
hon. member for Hull added, that he had 
his information from a gentleman pretty 
well known to those whom he was ad- 
dressing. In that description of the in- 
formant all the newspapers concur. The 
next document is a letter from an Irish 
Member who thought it necessary to apply 
to the hon. member for Hull for a certifi- 
cate of his innocence. [The hon. and 
learned Gentleman read the letter of Sir 
Richard Nagle, in which, repeating the 
words of the hon. member for Hull, he 
asked if he was the person meant ?] 
What I am now about to read, is the 
answer of the hon. member for Hull; 
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and it will be remarked, that the imputed 
words are given to him distinctly, and 
that he completely adopts the statement. 
[The hon. and learned Gentleman here 
read Mr. Hill’s answer, in which he 
said, he made no allusion to Sir Richard 
Nagle]. Now it seems to me, (continued 
Mr. O’Connell,) that the hon. Member, 
by replying to Sir Richard Nagle, and 
not disputing the words he quoted, dis- 
tinctly adopts them; and, perhaps, in ar- 
guing in this way, | am doing what is 
superfluous, as the hon. Member may in- 
tend to adopt the words to-day. But I 
wish to put before the House the distinct 
nature of the charge—a charge under 
which all Irish Members have laboured to 
this hour—a charge in its nature as griev- 
ous as can be made against any body of 
men. I entreat the House to reflect upon 
the nature of it; it is asserted to be a 
loose conversation — not the talk of 
Brookes’s, or gossip in the street; but a 
distinct communication to Ministers, urg- 
ing them privately to do that which the 
individual had contended against in this 
House with all his energies. That is the 
extent of the duplicity, the testimony which 
his own words and conduct supply—the 
falsehood of the action which it becomes 
most important for this House and the 
Government to ascertain. That is the 
substance of the charge. One of the 
papers talks of a Cabinet Minister, and 
that was included in the question | put to 
the noble Lord; other papers only speak 
generally of a Minister, and 1 give the 
hon. member for Hull the fullest latitude 
he can desire; he may extend it to every 
body in office—nay more, to every regu- 
lar Ministerial supporter—to every body 
belonging to the Ministerial party, or 
phalanx, for I wish to use as unobjection- 
able a word as Lcan. The charge of thi 

hon. Member is distinct, and it is dis- 
tinctly made, but the noble Lord, by th: 
mode in which he met it, has given it ten- 
fold importance. The public will not dis- 
tinguish between one Irish Member and 
another; I did not myself—until the right 
hon, Secretary for the Coionies spoke. I 
did not look into the shadowing of the 
distinction, but what he said, to my eyes, 
made it so clear, that I cannot fail to see 
the distinction, I stand upon this case 
as one plainly entitling my hon. friend, 
myself, and every Irish Member, to a full, 
and complete inquiry. I have not asked 
a character from the hon. member for 
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Hull, nor shall I. My acquittal shall be 
from the House; and without meaning 
any taunt or disrespect, I defy him to say, 
that it was I. The hon. Member has 
gone further ; not content with avowing it 
here, he has pledged himself to prove it. 
I dare and defy him to the proof. I trust, 
that this House never will allow any one of 
its Members to say, that he has the proof, 
and {then throwing a shield over that 
Member, make the very shield a weapon 
of offence against men who seek only a 
full and complete inquiry. The more I 
reflect on the conduct of the noble Lord, 
the more I am astonished at his course of 
proceeding; it is impossible, I think, for 
any rational man to defend that course. 
I put a question, and speaking from the 
newspaper, I applied my question to a 
Cabinet Minister, and I was answered with 
the insignificant negative of a Cabinet 
Minister. I then put the question as ap- 
plicable to any Minister, and I was met 
by an allegation, that something had been 
said out of the House by more than one 
Irish Member, inconsistent with what he 
had said in the House. That is very hard 
to be dealt with. Heaven knows, if there 
be a man who ought to be exceed- 
ingly punctilious about what is imput- 
ed to have been said by him, it is 
the noble Lord. He had been frequently 
mistaken ; deputations have waited upon 
him, because he has been supposed to 
have given answers that he did not give. 
How many speeches has the noble Lord 
delivered here, that have been misunder- 
stood and misreported. I do not, and I 
cannot believe that such was the distinct 
intention of the noble Lord; but what he 
said was calculated to make a most in- 
jurious impression on the minds of the 
public. He went further, and declared 
his belief of what he had been told; he 
persevered in that belief, and protected 
the author by his own responsibility. J 
only trust that the House will not protect 
the noble Lord by limiting the inquiry. 
What was this conversation? Where did 
it happen? By whom was it reported ? 
Was it intended to be communicated to 
the public? Moreover, who heard it? 
Was it one of those perszflages, sometimes 
current in society, which are never relied 
upon, never mentioned, and turn out in 
the end to be nothing? On the other 
hand, was it inits nature and essence de- 
rogatory to the man who used the expres- 
sion? Was it such a conversation as, 
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among Gentlemen, is within the sacred 
guard of silence. Was it necessary to 
caution the hearer with “ Do not say 
this ;” or was it such a matter as no man 
would think of repeating? Was it re- 
peated by a man who, if he were to swear 
it, would not be believed, because the 
moral tarnish of retailing it would lead to 
the inevitable suspicion that he who could 
repeat would not scruple to invent? Is 
there not a tribunal of honour in the 
breast of every man opposed to such prac- 
tices? Is it not shown, in the late sen- 
tence of a Court-martial, where com- 
plaint was made of a practice that had 
found its way into the 15th Hussars. I 
will show that the practice complained of 
in the 15th Hussars was honour itself 
compared with the contemptible tittle- 
tattleon which this conversation isfounded. 
I am not surprised at the kind of inter- 
ruption I meet with; it is because you 
feel the effect of what I am advancing, 
that I am interrupted with these indecent 
exclamations. The sentence says, “ Ano- 
ther practice has been introduced into the 
15th Hussars.” 

The Speaker put it to the feelings of the 
hon. and learned Member himself—first, 
whether it was necessary thus to substan- 
tiate his general position by reference to a 
particular case; and next, whether he 
would do so ina matter which was not 
before the House, and which was incon- 
sistent with its feelings ? 

Mr. O'Connell : 1 do not bring it for- 
ward for the purpose of disparaging any 
parties; but this is a case which has re- 
ceived the sanction of his Majesty, which 
has been promulgated in General Orders, 
and is the common topic of all the news- 
papers. I refer to it as containing the 
opinion of a highly honourable and intel- 
ligent Court; and there I find a strong 
censure of the practice of taking notes of 
the conversation of officers, which the 
Court say could not be considered otherwise 
than revolting to every gentlemanly feeling. 
What I want to know is, whether conver- 
sations not taken down, but reported, are 
not liable to the farther stigma and re- 
proach that there may be a variance, if 
only from mis-recollection ? Yet this is the 
charge of the noble Lord—a charge which 
the Government must shrink from bring- 
ing forward. They have powerful cham- 
pions to cover the noble Lord’s retreat ; 
and they may, if they think fit, prevent 
the disclosure and appearance of the 
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worthy person whom the noble Lord be- 
lieves, and whom [ utterly disbelieve. 
We have neither his name nor his Address, 
and the consequence may be, that many 
and many an honourable man, utterly in- 
capable of the turpitude of revealing pri- 
vate conversation, will have an unmerited 
stigma fixed upon him, and will be re- 
garded as a talebearer so long as the real 
name is kept secret. Irresponsibility is 
to be the protection of the man who has 
lent himself to this unworthy practice. I 
have heard many people named as the 
authors—at least several : some I do not 
believe — others I doubt. But I have 
heard names, and respectable names— 
names of persons utterly incapable of such 
baseness—and vet they must be content 
to bear the suspicion, and must go through 
the country with it sticking to them. If 
this inquiry be stifled, the innocent will 
suffer to an extent really frightful, and the 
really guilty will escape all censure. For 
these reasons, and in perfect good temper, 
I bring the case before the House as be- 
tween the Members for Ireland and 
the hon. member for Hull; and first I 
want to know to what extent he means to 
make his charge—within what limits it 
is to be confined—and whether he is still 
ready, as he professed to be the other day, 
to make it good. I mean to move for a 
Committee—that the paragraph I have 
read be referred to it; and that, thirdly, 
the inquiry shall be as extensive as pos- 
sible. As to the noble Lord’s belief of 
the tale he has been told, I know not how 
to deal with it. I do not know how to 
deal with his responsibility, and I would 
not be a party to that species of discus- 
sion. The noble Lord has introduced his 
version of the story on his own responsi- 
bility; he has inflicted a wound, and it is 
his duty to stand forward to make good 
his charge, by producing his informer, or 
to abandon it, and thereby acquit noble, 
upright, and irreproachable men from an 
unjust imputation. The names I have 
selected for the Committee are men cer- 
tainly beyond reproach—not one of them 
is connected with the Irish party to which 
I have the high honour to belong—not 
one of them is connected with my hon. 
and learned friend. Oh, how vain are 
the efforts of calumny with us! How harm- 
less is its breath! We are, indeed, sepa- 
rated from you by the Channel, but you 
let your Press locse upon us, when you 
do not venture to assail us yourselves, 
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I scorn to notice it; but I will say, that I 
have struggled for five-and-twenty years 
with my hon. and learned friend. We 
struggled first with small means, in de- 
fence of the great principle—freedom of 
conscience; and no man is adorned with 
more eloquence, or illustrated by purer or 
more sterling patriotism, than my hon. 
and learned friend. If he could have 
been intimidated or purchased, long and 
long since he might have been in a situ- 
ation well deserving the curses, while he 
received the full pay of his country. No- 
thing that can occur shall divert us from 
the course we are now determined to pur- 
sue; and, as regards the particular case 
before the House, we demand an inquiry 
—a full, complete, and entire inquiry. 
Shall that inquiry be limited within the 
responsibility of the noble Lord? The 
hon. member for Hull manfully said, on 
a former night, he was ready with his 
proofs. We claim that he shall have an 
opportunity of adducing them. I there- 
fore put in The Examiner newspaper, that 
the paragraph may be read. 

The Clerk accordingly read the para- 
graph. 

Mr. O’Connell then moved, that the 
paragraph be referred to a Committee 
consisting of the following Gentlemen :— 
Lord G. Somerset, Sir E. Knatchbull, Sir 
F. Burdett, Mr. Romilly, Mr. K. Tynte, 
jun., Mr. Strutt, Colonel Maberly, Sir H. 
Hardinge, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Parrott, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Hume, Mr. Gillon, Major Fan- 
court, Mr. Lefevre, Colonel Verner, Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Grote, Mr. Abercromby, 
and Sir R. Peel. 

Mr. Hill said, that the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Dublin had expressed his 
wish that this question should be dis- 
cussed with good temper. On his own part 
he hoped it would be discussed with even 
temper, at the least; and, as far ashe could, 
he would follow the precept, while he 
took warning by the example, of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that after 
the declaration of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
former evening, when the noble Lord re- 
plied, in answer to a question put to him 
by the hon. member for Tipperary, that 
he was one of those Members of whom it 
had been reported that he had spoken 
differently out of the House on the sub- 
ject of the Coercion Bill to the opinions 
he had expressed in the House; it would, 
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he said, be in the recollection of the House, 
that the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin then got up, and, before he (Mr. Hill) 
spoke a word, or gave the slightest ex- 
planation, the hon. and learned Member 
stated, in terms which he had thought sin- 
cere, complete, and satisfactory, that the 
hon. and learned Member considered him 
perfectly justified in every thing which he 
had said. The hon. Member had now 
stated in words that he did not withdraw 
the retractation which he then made. Did 
the hon. Member mean to tell him that 
he did not withdraw it in fact? What was 
he to make of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s speech ? If it was not a withdrawal of 
his retractation, was it not an attempt to 
explain it away? Did he now, in the 
opinion of the hon. Member, stand 
perfectly justified in what the news- 
papers had represented him to have said 
at Hull? | Was he to have the hon. Mem- 
ber’s retractation or not? Did the hon. 
Member withdraw that retractation or did 
he not? He would have either one thing 
or the other ; he would not accept half a re- 
tractation. Let it be full, or let it be 
nothing. The House would not mistake 
him. He did not affect to suppose that 
when the hon. Member stated on 
Wednesday, that he was perfectly justified 
in what he had said, that therefore the 
hon, Member meant to admit that his 
statement was well founded: he merely 
understood the hon. Member to mean, 
that whether right or wrong, whether 
accurate or mistaken, he had sincerely 
believed what he had said at Hull, and 
believing ‘the story, merely repeated it. 
Could he understand the hon, Member to 
assent to this construction, and abide 
by it? Was that the meaning of the 
hon. Member’s words, or had they any 
other meaning? He would thank the 
hon. Member for something to which 
he could fix him. Was he called upon 
to defend his veracity or his want of 
caution? Was the question whether an 
Irish Member had done what he had 
charged him with, or whether he (Mr. Hill) 
had done what the hon. member for Dublin 
had charged him with in two letters to 
his constituents, when he let loose the 
Irish press against him —namely, invented 
and fabricated the story? He wished to 
know how the question stood—whether it 
was with respect to the charge of his hav- 
ing fabricated the story, or with respect to 
the truth or error of the story itself? As 
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he obtained no reply, he would proceed 
with his case as regarded himself per- 
sonally. The hon. and learned Member 
in his letter said, ‘*‘ This man fabricated 
this statement.” Now, he would like to 
know how the hon.and learned Member had 
found out that the statement was a fabri- 
cation of his? Where was his evidence 
of the fabrication? He would further ask 
the hon. and learned Member, accom- 
plished as he was in casuistry, to point out 
the difference between him who asserts 
that which he cannot know to be true, 
and him who asserts that which he knows 
to be false. How could the hon. Member 
know that he fabricated it? There were 
but two individuals in the world of 
whom the one could safely predicate 
of the other, what the hon. Member 
had so positively averred of him, and 
those were the Siamese twins. But, thank 
God! the hon. Member and he did 
not stand in their relation to each other. 
The hon. Member did not know his goings 
forth or his comings in, and he could not, 
therefore, know that he had fabricated 
the statement, though he might know 
the contrary. He appealed to the House, 
with the recollection they had of the re- 
ports in circulation during the progress 
of the Coercion Bill, in the month of 
October, whether his statements remained 
to be fabricated, and whether (be it true 
or be it false) it was not known to hun- 
dreds within those walls, and to thousands 
without? But further than that, he 
would prove that the hon. and learned 
Member himself knew that such a report 
had existed months before the speech at 
Hull, at the very time he was charging its 
fabrication on him (Mr. Hill). He held 
in his hand a letter addressed to himself, 
and published in a paper called The Cork 
Evening Herald, which its length alone 
prevented him from reading to the House. 
It wassigned “ Feargus O’Connor,” and was 
dated the 17th of November, 1833. The 
letter was, no doubt, a severe censure upon 
his statement; but it was so frank and 
straight-forward, that he had never for a 
moment felt the slightest ill-will towards 
the gentleman who wrote it. In that letter 
Mr. O’Connor copied, almost sentence by 
sentence, the report of his statement at 
Hull, which had been read at the Table, 
and therefore it was evident he had the 
charge before him, and knew what it was. 
Mr. O’Connor then mentioned a gentle- 
man’s name, which he had never mention- 
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ed, for this reason, that he had never 
been asked for it, as that of “‘ the man 
stated to have made the declaration to 
Ministers ;” and added, “I heard the 
slander, and from a Member in the House; 
and, if I now recollected his name, I most 
solemnly declare I should not have the 
slightesthesitation in mentioning it.” Itwas 
right to add, that Mr. O’Connor then went 
on to state his disbelief of the charge at 
the time he heard it. The purpose for which 
he mentioned the circumstance was not to 
show that the statement was true, but 
that it had been made. It was clear that 
the statement, true or false, had been 
made to Mr. O’Connor months before he 
repeated it at Hull. On the 28th of No- 
vember, long after the publication of Mr. 
O’Connor’s letter, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin attended a dinner at a 
place called Clondalkin, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, on which occasion he 
thought proper to take notice of the letter 
published by the hon. member for the 
county of Cork (Mr. O’Connor), by stat- 
ing that “an unwise friend of his had 
published one of the most foolish letters 
he had ever read, in which he named 
his hon. and learned friend as the 
person pointed at in the speech at Hull, 
but that it was little short of an act 
of insanity to connect his hon. and 
learned friend with such a transaction.” 
He (Mr. Hill) was not saying that it was 
not unwise—he was delivering no opinion 
of that sort; he merely referred to the 
letter to show that, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin knew that, some months before 
that period, the hon. member for the 
county of Cork was acquainted with the 
charge which he repeated at Hull. Would 
the House, then, believe, that on the 8th 
of December, the hon. member for Dub- 
lin, after having had time to consider the 
matter, wrote a second letter to his con- 
stituents at Hull, in which he used these 
words :—‘* My accusation of Hill before 
you is, that he invented this story,—that 
it is an entire fabrication of his own.” 
Thus, then, he thought he had proved, 
that when the hon. member for Dublin 
reiterated the charge of fabrication, he 
knew, that a gentleman, whose veracity 
he could not controvert, had said in writ- 
ing, that he had heard the statement 
in the House of Commons many months 
before. The charge of fabrication had, then, 
been answered by the hon. member for 
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Cork, whose folly consisted in letting out 
a truth in favour of him (Mr. Hill). If, 
however, that vindication of himself had 
not appeared, he would have waited with 
great patience until the meeting of Par- 
liament afforded him an opportunity of 
addressing the House, because he hoped 
to gain credit there—at least to this extent 
—that he was incapable of stating any 
thing which he did not believe to be true. 
He felt, that he should be believed by every 
person who knew him, which, to be sure, 
was a very small class. But he knew, 
further, that he should be believed by 
every man who knew the hon. member 
for Dublin, and that was a large class. 
The hon. member for Dublin complained, 
that he had not entered into a news- 
paper controversy with him. He was 
not in the habit of entering into such 
controversies with any one, and, certainly, 
the hon. Member was the last person 
with respect to whom he should be 
induced to break the rule which he had 
prescribed to himself upon this point. 
He had not the presumption to consider 
himself equal to the hon. Member in the 
display of skill, with which he favoured 
the public. The hon. Member's talent 
for invective and vituperation was unpa- 
ralleled, and he did not choose to enter 
into acontest in which he knew beforehand, 
that he should be worsted. Besides, why 
should he do so? The fictions which the 
hon. member for Dublin, for a moment 
deceived himself into believing were too 
monstrous to require refutation. They 
generally answered themselves. A few 
days and they were gone. Such pure in- 
vention was not calculated for permanence: 
some slight alloy of truth might have 
made it wear better. Who was bound to 
notice either his charges, prostrated as 
they were by his retractations, or his re- 
tractations nibbled away to make room 
again for his charges? The hon. Member 
now said, that when he made the retract- 
tation, he was taken by surprise—that he 
really thought, when the noble Lord on 
the Treasury Bench made his statement, 
that it was in substance the same as his 
(Mr. Hill’s), and that, therefore, acting on 
the impulse of the moment, he made an 
ample apology, and offered to repeat it 
out of the House. It seemed, that he 
was undeceived by the speech which had 
fallen from the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies; but as that speech was 
delivered onThursday, why did not the hon, 
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Member then withdraw his retractation ? 
The conduct of the hon. Member was 
calculated to excite feelings difficult to 
repress in his mind. But he would not be 
betrayed into any warmth of expression. 
There was one reason why he should be cau- 
tious in this respect—the House, in the ex- 
ercise of its discretion, had boundhis hands; 
and whenever that took place, either by 
his own act or the act of others, he thought 
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family. He regretted, also, the trouble 
it had caused to others to whom the charge 
did not apply. A considerable period 
had elapsed before his attention was first 
directed to his speech at Hull, and another 
interval had since intervened. Speakingonly 
from recollection, he believed that he did not 
utter the passage contained in the Report 
relative to ‘¢ secret machinery ;” and his 
opinion on that point derived confirmation 
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The hon. Member had done him no more 
than justice in saying that he desired 
inquiry. It was his wish that a complete 
investigation might take place. He had 
felt it due to the House and to himself, to 
state at the earliest possible moment what, 
as far as his recollection went, was the 
substance of what he said at Hull. 
said, that the speech he delivered upon 
that occasion was unpremeditated, and 
spoken under adverse circumstances. It 
was delivered on the 22nd of October; and 
his attention was not drawn to its import- 
ance until the publication in the Eaxam- 
iner on the ]0th of November. The hon. 
member for Dublin said, that the matter 
was then brought under his attention; so 
it was, and as soon as he was aware of 
the excitement it had created, and the 
pain it had caused to gentlemen on the 
other side of the channel, he adopted 
what appeared under the circumstances to 
be the best course he could pursue—namely, 
he publicly announced that he would state 
who was the individual alluded to, if that 
individual would apply to him. That 
being the case, he could not understand 
why the hon. member for Dublin should 
taunt and defy him. What had he 
done in the matter, that he should be 
made the subject of taunt and defiance ? 
Now that he was placed in a situation 
where his motives could not be miscon- 
strued, he did not hesitate to say, that 
he deeply regretted the statement, whether 
well or ill founded. He liad never until 
now had an opportunity of making that 
declaration—he had never been met 
in a spirit of candour and justice. 
first notice which was taken of his 
statement was in terms of abuse, in- 
sult, and defiance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible that he 
could make the slightest concession. He 
regretted, that he had made the statement 
~—he had reason to regret it from the pain 
and distress it had thrown into his own 
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He never 
| meant to make any charge against Minis- 
ters, and therefore it was unlikely he 
| should have made use of the language 
|imputed to him. He was quite ready, if 
| the House required him to do s0, to re- 
peat every particular of what he had 
stated on a former evening. The hon. 
member for Dublin called upon him to 
bring forward a charge. He had stated, 
to the best of his recollection, the sub- 
stance of what he said at Hull; and he 
was not aware, that he could be expected to 
do more, unless he was called upon to be- 
come the public prosecutor, and to draw 
up an indictment; and then he would wish 
to know whether it was to be upon paper 
or parchment? He asked whether, in 
the judgment of the House, there had 
been any want of explicitness on his part ? 
If the House thought, that he ought to 
retire, and draw out a statement in writ- 
ing, to be laid upon the Table, he would 
comply with their wishes, but otherwise 
he would not do more than he had done 
on Wednesday—namely, state the sub- 
stance of what he had said at Hall. 
He rose for the purpose of seconding the 
Motion for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into all the circumstances 
of the case. It was his most anxious 
wish, that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed. That it would report in one 
way he entertained a very strong opinion ; 
that the Member, to whom he had alluded, 
and who had never yet himself called upon 
him (Mr. Hill) for his name, was entitled to 
inquiry if he chose to ask for it, there 
could be no doubt; and he was sure that 
_no person in the House would be better 
| pleased than himself, if the inquiry should 
(terminate in the full acquittal of that 
'hon. person, and in the conviction, that 
'he (Mr. Hill) had been misinformed, in 
'common with the noble Lord, the Chan- 
'cellor of the Exchequer, and that the whole 
| proceeded on a misconception. 

| Colonel Evans said, that after what he 
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had just heard, considered in conjunction 
with what passed a fewdays ago, it appeared 
to him that nothing more miserable and 
contemptible had ever come under the 
notice of the House. He was not con- 
nected with the party of the hon. member 
for Dublin, and, therefore, might be con- 
sidered an impartial observer ; and he must 
say, that he had seen with some indigna- 
tion the attempt which appeared to have 
been made to run down a man’s character 
by secret insinuations, founded on reports 
of private conversation. Looking at all 
the circumstances of the case, as it was 
brought against the hon. and learned 
Member, he must own that he could not 
view it but with great indignation. It 
generally happened that, whenever the 
Ministerial side of the House was in any 
difficulty, it seemed to rely on the right 
hon. the Secretary for the Colonies, to get 
them out of it, and, accordingly, they found 
that the great abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman were called into action on 
Thursday night, He alluded to the right 
hon. Gentleman, because, as it appeared 
to him, there was something unfair in the 
course pursued on that occasion. He 
recollected that the great northern 
review, in speaking of the Parliamentary 
labours of the right hon. Gentleman, de- 
scribed him as possessing an intuitive 
knowledge of parliamentary tactics, and 
the passage was brought to his recollection 
by the course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had pursued the other evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman had hinted, in 
terms which could not be misunderstood, 
at the possible consequences which might 
ensue if the solemn asseveration made by 
the hon. and learned member for Tipper- 
ary should not be fully sustained on his 
part; and he threw out a solemn warning 
of the course which the House might, in 
that case, be called upon to adopt, as if 
the plain inference to be drawn was, that 
expulsion from the House might be the 
result; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
not glanced at what might be the conse- 
quence to others, if their statements could 
not be sustained by proof. Now, it ap- 
peared to him, that if expulsion could be 
contemplated as the result of this absurd 
affair, on one hand, it might with equal 
justice be anticipated on the other, with 
respect to the hon. and learned member 
for Hull, should he not be able to prove 
his statement. Besides, were no conse- 
quences to follow for others? And he 
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should like to know what were to be the 
consequences to the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp), who had, as it appeared to him, 
so indiscreetly valunteered a remark which 
he was not called upon to make. Should 
the noble Lord not be able to give proof of 
that which had been communicated to him, 
and which the noble Lord believed, was he 
to be free from all blame and responsibility ? 
He (Colonel Evans) did not anticipate that 
any of these results would occur, but as a 
contingency had been mentioned in the 
one case, he did not see why it should not 
be mentioned in the others. He had risen 
chiefly to mention one fact. He was. last 
year a member of a Committee which had 
under consideration a charge of public 
espionage. Facts were stated before that 
Committee of which many Members had 
at first expressed their disbelief, and he 
owned that he did not think them worthy 
of credit; but it was proved, that fifty suc- 
cessive written reports had been made by 
spies, sent as such by officers (of the police), 
and this was in only one district, where 
the whole of the police force did not ex- 
ceed 200—a very small number in com- 
parison with the whole police force of the 
metropolis. The Committee had, however, 
come to the conclusion that the whole was 
an innocent transaction, and that the heads 
of the department were ignorant of the 
matter, but that care should be taken that 
nothing similar occurred again. He, how- 
ever, was of a different opinion, for he 
did not think that if business were properly 
attended to, fifty successive reports could 
have been made by spies without their 
coming to the knowledge of the heads of 
the department. There was something 
similar in the present case; and he did 
hope, that under the circumstances, his 
Majesty’s Ministers would come forward 
and say, that it had arisen in mistake, and 
that no further notice should be taken of 
it. On one point he differed from the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. He 
did not think, as that hon. Member and 
the hon. and learned member for Hull 
seemed to think, that it was a sort of con- 
test of dialectics between them. In his 
opinion it was wholly unnecessary for the 
hon, and learned member for Tipperary to 
have taken any step in it. He should 
have left the matter between the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) and the hon. and 
learned member for Hull. It was a very 
pretty quarrel between them as it stood, 
for, according to the account given by the 
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noble Lord, the statement made by the 
hon. and learned member for Hull was not 
true. They should be allowed to settle 
the matter between them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan assured the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) (who had 
risen at the same time, and the House, that 
he had not risen from a motive of vanity, 
nor did he then presume to address the 
House from any expectation that he could 
do that justice to the subject which it was 
sure to have met at the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in as far as ability was 
concerned. He could not consent, how- 
ever, that such a question should be dis- 
missed without further remark. It was 
not a private or an insignificant question, 
as some hon. Members would appear to 
consider it; but it was one of much public 
importance. It was a charge by one 
public officer against another—by one 
representative of the people against ano- 
ther—involving a gross dereliction of 
principle in the discharge of a public duty. 
The English and Irish public were inter- 
ested in a full inquiry. To Ireland the 
matter was most important, for it might 
either make it appear, on the one hand, 
that votes had been obtained against the 
liberties of that country by the tergiversa- 
tion of one of its Representatives, or, on 
the other hand, that such votes had been 
obtained by a foul calumny. The hon. 
and learned member for Hull had said, that 
he could explain ; but he had done no such 
thing. The hon. and learned Member had 
made an answer to the Speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, but he had 
not explained one word of his own speech, 
which speech, and not the ‘speech of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, was 
the one requiring comment and explana- 
tion. Nor had the hon. and learned 
member for Hull adverted to the contra- 
diction given to his statement by the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp). But if the hon. 
and learned Member did not explain or 
support his speech, he now, and for the 
first time, denied it. That was certainly 
strange, for there were three reports of the 
hon, and. learned Member’s speech, and 
it was hardly to be supposed that they 
were all wrong. The hon. and learned 
Member had said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was warm, and 
that he would oppose his coolness to that 
warmth. Be it so. The House would 


judge which was the most commendable or 
natural feeling upon the occasion. 
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coolness of the hon. Member, he would 
only observe, was that sort of coolness 
alluded to in the words—*‘ Tu pulsas, ego 
vapulo tantum.” But the real question 
was, whether or not a system of espionage 
existed; if so, whether it were to be 
tolerated; and whether or not the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary was 
guilty of the crime imputed to him. If 
his hon. and learned friend was indeed 
guilty, then he fully agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Evans), that 
they might look to expulsion ; for a greater 
offence, as a public man, it was hardly 
possible for him to have committed. If 
his hon. and learned friend was indeed 
guilty, he must be the most finished 
hypocrite in existence; for he had had 
repeated conversations with his hon. and 
learned friend respecting the whole of the 
Irish Coercion Bill and all its parts, and 
he had never heard him express but one 
sentiment upon the subject, which was 
that of utter objection. He, therefore, 
could not at all conceive how his hon. and 
learned friend could have been guilty of 
the conduct imputed to him; or how any 
Government runner (spy he would not call 
him) should have produced the tale. But 
he held that the Government was bound to 
do his hon. and learned friend justice. 
It was important and essential to his hon. 
and learned friend that the whole matter 
should be explained thoroughly; and he 
trusted that no regulations of the House, 
however properly conceived, would be al- 
lowed to prevent such a proceeding. The 
hon. and learned member for Hull was 
bound to make good his charge—bound 
to prove that the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary had gone to a Minister—not 
a Cabinet Minister—and deliberately, not 
accidentally, or in an unguarded moment, 
represented to that Minister the*necessity 
of urging the Coercion Bill into a law, 
although his hon. and learned friend had 
himself spoken violently and voted against 
that Bill. Such was the case, and none 
other, that the hon. and learned member 
for Hull was bound to prove; and if he 
did prove it, then, indeed, ought the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary to 
suffer expulsion. For his hon. and learned 
friend there would be no manner of excuse ; 
but if the hon. and learned member for 
Hull made good his case, for him there 
would be some, as it might be readily 
conceived that his mind had been influ- 
enced to oppose the Bill through the 
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conduct of the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary. But if he were to go 
further, and speak of the matter in refer- 
ence to a far more important subject than 
the character of an individual Member of 
that House, he should say it required in- 
vestigation as likely to prove a part of a 
system adopted to ruin Irish Members in 
the eyes of the Irish people. The consti- 
tuents of his hon. and learned friend, were 
too well convinced of the value of his 
great services, and of his honest and inde- 
pendent principles, to be led away by such 
an absurd charge as this; but, absurd as 
it was, it involved consequences too im- 
portant to be allowed to rest where it was. 
The House would remember that the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had not only answer- 
ed the questions put to him, but he had 
also volunteered a declaration of his belief 
in the statement which he made, and also 
volunteered to take all the responsibility 
on himself. And, further, the noble Lord 
had implicated more than one Irish Mem- 
ber. Now, he (Mr. Grattan) had never 
thought proper to notice, out of the House, 
the charge made by the hon. and learned 
member for Hull, until his name had been 
used, and then he had certainly written a 
letter, in which he said he considered the 
language of the hon. and learned Member 
as a breach of privilege, and as such he 
should notice it. In that opinion he per- 
severed ; and he was sorry that any of the 
present proceedings had been taken. He 
said that, because the imputation was not 


merely thrown upon his hon. and learned | 
friend, but was injurious to the Irish Mem- | 


bers who voted against the Coercion Bill | 
generally. Hon. "Members would bear in 
mind, that the Irish Members had no titles 
or high connexions, or anything but their 
characters, to sustain them. 
sent to that House by the people as their 
Representatives, because they believed them 
to be honest, sincere, and labouring for 
the public good ; and he would say, that 
a more honest or independent body of 
Members never sat in that House than the 
Members for Ireland. When such im- 
putations, therefore, as those sent forth by 
the hon. and learned member for Hull were 
levelled against them, they ought not to be 
silent: they ought to have them investi- 
gated to the bottom; and he for one 
would never rest till they were. What- 
ever might be the result, that was his 
determination. But it was also his duty 
to say, that in his conscience and his 
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judgment, he was positive that the charge 
would prove a most false, foul, and con- 
temptible aspersion. 

Sir Francis Burdett expressed his deep 
regret that this case had been already suf- 
fered to occupy the House to such an 
extent ; and he could not see any other 
effect which it could produce on the 
public mind but that of involving its 
own degradation. He did not see how it 
was to go further with it, or in what way 
the question of privilege could arise, or 
how this Committee which was moved 
for was to act, or in what way its au- 
thority was to be exercised, or how it 
was to proceed. As far as the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary was con- 
cerned, he did not see that there was any- 
thing in the case to touch him, for he 
should be ashamed of himself if he did 
not solemnly declare his entire belief in 
that hon. and learned Gentleman’s asse- 
veration of his innocence. He would 
repeat, that he did not know in what way 
the Committee were to proceed in the 
matter. The charge had now dwindled 
away, it had shrunk like a phantom, and 
eluded the grasp. For his own part, he 
did not see how the Committee were to 
collect the information that might be 
desired. Suppose, for instance, he were 
called upon to repeat what had transpired 
in private conversation ; he would say that 
he had a peculiar defect in his memory, 
so that he could not recollect what any 
man said to him in his private conversa- 
tion; and if private conversation was not 
to be detailed, on what was it that they 
| were to proceed? Might it not happen 
| to any public man to give a strong opinion 
in private, on a particular measure, and 
afterwards, on more mature consideration, 
to vote differently from what he had said ? 
For his own part, he could say, that it 
had often happened to him, to give his 
vote in that House differently from the 
impressions made on him at first by it, 
and which impressions he had expressed 
in private, as they first arose in his mind; 
but he did not think that inso doing, he had 
been guilty of any dereliction of honour- 
able principle, or of any political incon- 
sistency. In the present case the Report 
was a calumny, or it was a story re- 
peated from private conversation; but 
he did not think that matters taken from 
private conversation ought to be made the 
ground of a public charge amongst gen- 
tlemen. What took place in the discus- 
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sions on the Reform question, particularly 
in former Parliaments, when the majorities 
against that measure were very great, and 
when the Anti-reformers were making 
great exertions, and a firm stand against 
the progress of the question? Why, it 
was a common thing to taunt hon. Mem- 
bers who supported the measure, and say, 
“That is not your own private opinion ; 
you speak from intimidation, and are 
afraid to avow what you think;” but he 
had never understood, that by any such 
language, a charge was meant to be con- 
veyed, that the party so alluded to was 
guilty of any dereliction of public prin- 
ciple. He himself had often voted for 
measures, which, but for their being con- 
nected with some other important object, 
he would never have sanctioned; mea- 
sures for which, if taken in the abstract, 
no consideration could induce him to 
vote; and he did not conceive that in so 
doing, he violated any honest or indepen- 
dent principle. It was, he admitted, a most 
painful thing for any man to have an 
imputation cast upon him, however un- 
founded it might turn out to be. It was 
well known how a charge of any kind, 
when once made, was inflated; and that 
a suspicion was considered to attach, 
when a man was called on to answer any 
charge, no matter how unfounded ; but in, 
the present case, he thought that the charge 
made was already fully answered. There 
was, in fact, no accuser, and there was no- 
thing which, in his opinion, a Committee 
of Inquiry could goupon. For himself, he 
would repeat, that he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the asseveration of the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary. He hoped 
that the House was equally satisfied, and 
that it would see the paramount necessity 
of going on with the public business. 
With these feelings he would move as an 
amendment, that ‘‘the House do proceed 
to the order of the day.” 

Mr. Sinclair seconded the Amendment. 
He observed, that he had understood the 
hon. and learned member for Hull, to 
deny that he had said in his speech, that 
an Irish Member, who had voted and 
spoken warmly against the Coercion Bill, 
had gone to’a Minister to urge that mea- 
sure forward. 

Mr. Hill had said, on a former evening, 
and would now repeat, that an Irish Mem- 
ber had made a communication to Go- 
vernment, to the effect, that the Coercion 
Bill, against which he had often spoken 
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Ireland. He had never departed from 
that statement. 

Mr. Sinclair: Then why say, that the 
Reports of the hon. and learned Member’s 
speech, as given in the newspapers, was 
incorrect ? 

Mr. Hill: I did not say so, except as 
far as this—that, speaking from memory, 
I had no recollection of having used the 
words, “‘ that votes were obtained by such 
machinery.” 

On the Amendment being put from the 
Chair 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, the charges 
made by the hon. and learned member for 
Hull, and by the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) were so much at variance with 
each other, that in his opinion, any defence 
from the hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary was unnecessary. He thought, 
that the appointment of a Committee 
would be a dangerous precedent; and he 
entirely concurred in all that had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Westminster. If once that House took 
upon itself to inquire into the transactions 
of private life, the most mischievous con- 
sequences might ensue. If, therefore, the 
Amendment was pressed to a division it 
should have his vote, although he found the 
opinion of the majority was opposed to it. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that no 
question which had come before the House 
within his memory presented so much 
difficulty as to the course which it would 
be safest and best for them to pursue, be- 
cause if, on the one hand, they should 
decide against any inquiry, many hon. 
Members might complain that injustice 
was done to them, and because it would 
be difficult to make the public understand 
the grounds of objection to the Motion 
for the Committee; while, on the other 
hand, they could not shut their eyes to 
the dangers and difficulties which such an 
inquiry would involve, and with which it 
must be attended, and to the still greater 
difficulty of bringing it to a practical con- 
clusion. The hon, and learned member 
for Dublin seemed to think that he (Mr. 
Stanley) had raised a difficulty as to the 
possible results of the inquiry, and, indeed, 
had imputed motives to him in the course 
which he took. He had no motive nor 
any object, beyond that of a desire to re- 
commend that course which might be 
found most convenient to the House and 
satisfactory to the public. Now what 
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was the case before it? The hon. and 
learned member for Hull had in the last 
autumn made a speech to his constituents 
at Hull, in which he said that some Irish 
Member, whom he did not name, had 
gone to, or made a communication to, 
Ministers, to the effect that he was favour- 
able to the Irish Coercion Bill, but that 
he felt bound to speak and vote against it, 
and that he had so done. This was in 
substance the statement made. He did 
not know whether it was made after dinner 
or not, but it was not made as a charge 
against any individual, for no one was 
named. A statement different in some 
important features had been made by his 
noble friend (Lord Althorp), in aaswer to 
questions from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin. 
analogy drawn between this part of the 
case and the questions that sometimes 
arose on the Reform Bill. It was un- 
doubtedly a fact that Members who differed 
from some parts of that measure, and 
expressed that difference in private, had, 
nevertheless, given their votes in favour 
of the Bill as a whole, because, as a whole, 
they thought it would be a general’ benefit 
to the country that it should pass; but 
would it not have been exceedingly absurd 
to come down to the House, and accuse 
such individuals of speaking in private 
against parts of a bill which, zs a whole, 
they supported? There could not be a 
broader distinction than that which existed 
between the declaration made by the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman and the statement 
which proceeded from his noble friend, 
who being interrogated made a statement 
respecting certain Members of that House, 
whereupon the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man rose in his place and called upon his 
noble friend to state if he were one of the 
number. His noble friend replied, that 
the hon. and learned Member was one, 
upon which that Gentleman entered a 
distinct denial, and there the matter stood 
—there was nowhere to be found an 
accuser. The House was bound to believe 
the denial of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and at that moment there was no- 
thing which even approximated to a charge 
against him ; and it only remained for him 
to abandon his demand for an inquiry, 
and there the matter might end, without 
any imputation resting upon him. Turn- 
ing his attention to what was passing at 
the other side of the House, he might, he 
trusted, be permitted, without offence, to 
VOL, XXI. {23 
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draw an inference from the gestures and 
looks of hon. Gentlemen, who very fre- 
quently took upon themselves the task of 
interpreting the peculiar expression of his 
countenance, and he would tell the hon, 
and learned member for Tipperary, that 
those who urged him to persevere in the 
demand for an inquiry, were giving him 
advice the adoption of which was by no 
means necessary to his vindication. Be- 
yond all question the advice proceeded 
from one whose sincere and friendly feel- 
ings the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not have the slightest reason to 
doubt. Be the charge heavy, or be it 
light, the whole extent of it had been 
stated, and nothing beyond that had even 
been insinuated against the hon. and 
learned Member —greater or smaller, 
heavier or lighter, no one had gone beyond 
the charge which he had just stated, and 
it was now for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to say whether or not he would 
demand an inquiry. Be it remembered, 
too, that the hon. and learned member for 
Hull had not pointed at any individual 
whatever, and it became thereupon a very 
serious question for the House to deter- 
mine whether, under such circumstances, 
they would sanction such a precedent as 
the proposed inquiry went to establish. 
For his own part, he saw in such a pro- 
ceeding a most fertile source of inconve- 
nience and embarrassment. Why should 
that House be made the instrument for 
obtaining evidence respecting a speech 
published in the newspapers, but not 
delivered within the walls of Parliament, 
the more especially when that inquiry 
could scarcely be prosecuted without a 
breach of private confidence? But let the 
inquiry come, and he could have no feel 

ing of uncertainty as to the result. His 
hon. and Jearned friend (the member for 
Hull) was not the man to shrink from the 
avowal of any word or deed for which he 
ought to stand responsible—he was not 
the man to let his publisher suffer. No, 
the sentiments of gentlemanly feeling and 
high honour, for which all men gave him 
credit, forbade the possibility of a surmise 
so eminently discreditable. Now, what 
would ensue if that inquiry were agreed 
to? The hon. member for Hull would be 
brought before that House. Would it be 
wise to call upon that hon. and learned 
Gentleman to single out the individual 
with regard to whom he had made the 
statemen in question? To any proceed- 
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ing of that kind he must declare himself 
decidedly opposed. The hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary had given the most 
positive denial to the statement, and, 
looking at the circumstances out of which 
the discussion arose, he could not but 
consider that the inquiry must be attended 
with the most inconvenient and even dis- 
tressing consequences; but if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman persevered in 
demanding a full inquiry, he was not the 
person who would vote against that inves- 
tigation, but he should enter upon it with 
a full sense of the inconvenience and the 
danger of the precedent which would be 
established. He should proceed to the 
investigation with a full persuasion of the 
injury it would inflict upon private confi- 
dence and social intercourse. [Cheers.] 
He thanked hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
those cheers, and he begged them and the 
rest of the House to go along with him, 
not only in expressing a full sense of that 
danger, but in a deliberate declaration of 
its nature and extent, and of the mis- 
chievous precedent which it would create. 
He sincerely lamented that his noble 
friend had answered the first question put 
to him; but he would not say that, having 
gone so far, the House should now stop 
short and proceed no further. To him he 
confessed it did appear most extraordinary 
that any hon. Member in that House could 
bring himself to say that the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary had been 
made the object of a system of espionage : 
there was not the shadow of a shade of 
accusation against that hon. and learned 
Gentleman. His noble friend did not 
stand in the capacity of an accuser; he 
stated what he knew, and when closely 
questioned, he stated that the conversation 
had related to the hon. Gentleman. Up 
to the present moment there had been no 
breach of confidence; there never had 
appeared on the part of his noble friend 
the remotest intention of becoming an 
accuser. Was there anything in that 
which necessarily implied that the in- 
formation had resulted from espionage 7 
The surprise and the repetition of the real 
or supposed occurrence were both per- 
fectly natural; but once more he begged 
to express the deep sense of the danger, 
the inconvenience, and the embarrassment 
to which such a proceeding must lead ; 
but if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
persisted in the demand—if compelled by 
such a demand, he should, however re- 
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luctantly, yield that which he felt he could 
not deny without grievous injustice—he 
acknowledged that, whichever course the 
House took, it would be one fraught with 
difficulty and danger, but if the hon. 
Member who was chiefly interested, did 
not afford them the opportunity of stop- 
ping short where they were, he (Mr. 
Stanley) could not refuse to adopt the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he would not 
follow the example of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just concluded, and enter 
upon the observations he had to offer, by 
promising to speak to the question under 
discussion with coolness,. lest, like the 
right hon. Gentleman, he might, of course 
through inadvertence, expose himself to 
the charge, not of speaking without the 
walls of the House differently from what 
he did within them, but, and in his opin- 
ion to a graver charge, of speaking to- 
wards the conclusion of his address in a 
spirit, if not diametrically, very nearly the 
opposite of that to which, on setting out, 
he had pledged himself. No one, he beg- 
ged to observe, could feel more deeply 
than he did the extreme difficulty of the 
situation in which the House found itself 
placed on the present occasion. He felt 
deeply that difficulty for many reasons, 
but for none more than that arising from 
a fear—-a well-grounded fear he had rea- 
son to think it was—that they would gain 
no credit from the public for the time 
which had been occupied in the present 
discussion. He feared that the public, 
neither having watched, or, if they had, 
net being capable of comprehending the 
progressive steps by which the House be- 
came involved in their present difficulty, 
they would be disposed to think their re- 
presentatives were trifling their time away 
in such discussions, while questions of the 
deepest importance were awaiting their 
consideration. For some time past the 
public mind had been impatiently directed 
to the meeting of Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what measures of 
relief, what plans of further reform, would 
be proposed by the Government, with a 
view to the removal of those burthens of 
which the country complained; and when 
it appeared that the House of Commons, 
as well as the Government, instead of ap- 
plying themselves to the important busi- 
ness for the transaction of which Parlia- 
ment had been assembled, were occupied 
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solely in the settlement of matters of a 
merely personal nature, in no wise inter- 
esting either to them or the country; and 
when, moreover, they discovered that 
those matters of a merely personal nature 
procured a much larger attendance, and 
excited far more interest, than the discus- 
sion of matters of the highest public im- 
portance, it was but too reasonable to 
apprehend that great discontent and dis- 
satisfaction would be manifested. If the 
question at issue upon the present occa- 
sion were merely whether an inquiry 
should be instituted to ascertain if a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons had ex- 
pressed himself out of the House at vari- 
ance with his conduct in the House, he 
would never give his consent to such a 
proceeding ; being firmly convinced many 
occasions might arise when a Member of 
Parliament might so act, without being 
influenced by motives in the slightest de- 
gree discreditable either to his character 
as a Legislator or a Gentleman. He could 
himself cite many cases in which it would 
be perfectly consistent with honour, if not 
with a wise determination, for an indivi- 
dual placed in the situation of a Legislator 
not merely to conceal his own private 
feeling, but, without laying himself open 
to the charge of hypocrisy, to give his 
support to measures diametrically at va- 
riance with such feelings. What was the 
basis of all party connexions? Could a 
party subsist even for a day if it was ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of laying claim to 
the character of an honourable man, each 
component part of it should express in 
public the precise sentiments he entertain- 
ed in private? Supposing a person at a 
dinner table to express his private opinion 
of a measure originating with a party with 
whom he was united in public life, was he, 
in the event of his giving up that private 
opinion, out of deference to his party, to 
be exposed to a charge almost amounting 
to dishonesty? The idea was absurd.— 
What was the every-day conduct of Go- 
vernment itself? Was there any one in 
that House so ignorant as to suppose that 
on many questions Cabinet Ministers, 
yielding to the decision of their colleagues, 
did not speak and act in their places in 
Parliament in strict conformity with the 
opinions they had expressed in the Cabi- 
net? If Ministers were to be taunted on 


every occasion that they held opinions in 
the Cabinet different from what they did 
in that House, and if Parliament were to 
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be made the scene of those taunts, h® 
believed he should not be going too fat 
in saying the House would have time for 
little else. It was the uniform practice 
with all governments, and he should be 
sorry to think the practice carried any 
stain with it, for a Member of the Admi- 
nistration who chanced to entertain opin- 
ions differing from those of the majority 
of his colleagues, rather than separate 
himself from them, to submit to be over- 
ruled, and even though they did not fully 
concur in their policy, to give their sup- 
port to the measures which, as an Admi- 
nistration, they promulgated. He would 
sive the House an instance of this fact. 
It was very generally reported, on a late 
occasion, that upon the question of send- 
ing troops to Portugal, a strong difference 
of opinion took place in the Cabinet.— 
Now would it, he asked, be either just or 
fair to call on those who, in the discussion 
of the Cabinet, had spoken in favour of 
sending out troops to aid the cause of 
Donna Maria, to come down, and in Par- 
liament advocate that measure in opposi- 
tion to the decision of their colleagues, 
No one would think of doing so. Again, 
he would suppose the case of a Member 
representing a large constituency, who 
entertained, upon an important question, 
an opinion at variance with that of the 
body whom he represented. Would it not 
be monstrous to charge that man with 
acting the part of a hypocrite, if, after 
explaining to his constituents what were 
his private opinions, he were to say to 
them, ‘* Such and such are my opinions; 
but, as they do not happen to coincide 
with your’s, I shall feel it my duty to yield 
them up, and act in conformity with the 
views you entertain upon the subject ?”— 
He would not go the length of saying, 
that such ought to be the conduct of a 
Representative who found his private 
opinions at variance with the wishes of 
his constituents, but he contended, that 
the charge of dishonest or dishonourable 
conduct would not lie against a man for 
so acting. If, therefore, the mere ques- 
tion at issue was, whether a Member was 
liable to have his conduct arraigned for 
speaking out of the House differently 
from his conduct in the House, he would 
not, forthe reasons he had stated, give 
his consent to the inquiry which it was 
now proposed should take place. Upon 
abstract grounds, moreover, would he vote 
against such an inquiry, namely, the ese 
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sations. Regarding the proposition in 
that point of view, it did, he confessed, 
strike him with the greatest alarm. While 
upon this part of the subject, he wished 
to observe that he most deeply lamented 
(giving the noble Lord, at the same time, 
every credit for the spirit and manliness 
he had throughout manifested) the course 
which the noble Lord had taken. That 
that course was dictated by spirit and 
manliness, no one could deny; but while 
the admission was made, it was deeply, 
deeply to be lamented, that, except spirit 
and manliness, nothing was to be found 
init. In reply to the question of the hon. 
and learned member for the city of Dub- 
lin, it was open to the noble Lord to have 
answered, that no such communication 
as that alleged to have been made to him 
had been made ; and had the noble Lord 
so answered, as it was perfectly competent 
for him to have done, the House would 
not have been placed in that situation of 
difficulty it now found itself in, and the 
public time would not be sacrificed as it 
already had been, and as there was rea- 
sonable ground to fear it yet would be, in 
the adjustment of the matter. The ques- 
tion then for consideration, however, was, 
seeing all the difficulty of the case, how 
that difficulty was to be got rid of. For 
his part, impressed as he was with the 
inconvenience of the course proposed— 
fearful though he was, that in granting 
the desired inquiry the House would be 
establishing a precedent which hereafter it 
might be as difficult as it would be desira- 
ble to get rid of—he would submit to that 
inconvenience, and incur the utmost evils 
of the precedent, rather than be a party to 
an act of positive, of flagrant, injustice to 
the hon. and learned member for Tippe- 
rary. Dangerous as was the precedent 
which the proposed inquiry might hereafter 
establish, that precedent, by which a posi- 
tive undeniable act of injustice would be 
done tothe hon. and learned Gentleman, 
if he were refused those means of self- 
exculpation. he so earnestly demanded, 
was equally, if not more dangerous; and 
the more certainly it was avoided, the more 
creditable it would be, as well to the dig- 
nity, as to the manliness of their Assembly. 
If, therefore, the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary should persevere in his de- 
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tablishing of the fatal, the dangerous, 
precedent of making the House of Com- 
mons the medium of inquiry into private 
communications, into confidential conver- 
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mand for an inquiry,—if, not content with 
the belief which his solemn declaration 
had produced—a declaration to which he 
gave every credit, and upon hearing which 
he did, as he was bound to do, believe the 
hon. and learned member entirely innocent 
of the charge brought against him, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman claimed to have 
not only the statement of the noble Lord, 
but that originally made by the hon. and 
learned member for Hull, fully investigated, 
— if, unwilling to let the matter drop at its 
present stage (which, he contended, he was 
at perfect liberty to do, without in the 
smallest degree laying himself open to the 
charge of shrinking from the inquiry he 
had so earnestly demanded) the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stood up in his place 
and said, ‘‘ I consider I still labour under 
an unjust imputation ; give me the means 
of clearing myself,”’—should no other 
Member go out with him, in the event of a 
division, he (Sir Robert Peel) most cer- 
tainly would. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had been placed in an extremely ems 
barrassing situation by the interference of 
the House; and it would, he thought, be 
an act of gross injustice not to carry that 
interference further, and, as far as lay in 
their power, give him then the means of 
extricating himself from the difficulty with 
which he was nowsurrounded. The charge 
originally made was made against Irish 
Members generally. It was a most serious 
one,—involving, in point of fact, an act 
so discreditable in every sense of the 
word, that, unless satisfactorily explained, 
it would be sufficient to condemn the 
party implicated, not only in the eyes 
of every man possessed of the feelings of a 
gentleman, but in the eyes of the constitu- 
ency whom he represented. That charge 
had been denied, solemnly denied, by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and, as in 
itself it bore no internal evidence of truth 
as applicable to that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the matter would there have 
terminated, had it not occurred that,—in 
a reply to a question put to him touching 
the truth of an allegation, part of such 
original charge,—the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, very unfor- 
tunately for himself and for the House, 
propounded a charge of a somewhat simi- 
lar tendency against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman individually, which, he alleged, 
had been reported by a third party to him. 
This gave a force to the original charge 
which, abstractedly, it had not; and the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman against whom 
it was aimed having, with a view of excul- 
pating himself, claimed an investigation, 
the House had no alternative but to grant 
it. They had already once interfered for 
the purpose of preventing the hon. and 
learned Gentleman from procuring that 
redress there was too much reason to sup- 
pose he meant seeking elsewhere, and 
having done so they could not, consistently 
with justice, shrink from the only means 
left by which that redress could be obtained. 
For these reasons, it was his intention, in 
the event of a division, to give his vote in 
Opposition to the amendment of the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Westminster. 
Mr. O'Connell was glad that they had 
at length arrived at what might be con- 
sidered the conclusion of this protracted 
discussion. The hon. member for Hull 
had seconded his Motion, but he did not 
believe him very sincere in his advocacy 
of it. Those hon. Members who had at- 
tended to the debate must have perceived 
that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had 
thrown the hon. and learned member for 
Hull (Mr. Hill) overboard, and had made 
a distinct and separate charge. The right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. 
Stanley) had, in the course of his address, 
made some observations upon the con- 
duct of the hon. and learned member for 
Hull, in the course of which the allu- 
sion to him (Mr. O’Connell) could not be 
mistaken, He had not provoked that 
allusion, but it appeared that the right 
hon. Gentleman could not help it. The 
hon. and learned member for Hull was on 
his way to the Bench, he was certainly 
looking up to it, he was in a fair way for 
it, and, perhaps, very properly so. The 
right hon. Secretary of State had told them 
that in the event of any proceeding with 
reference to this matter, the hon. Member 
could not, as a man of honour, have left 
his publisher to take the responsibility of 
what he had said or written. But if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman were to 
attain the object of his ambition (he would 
be my Lord then,) and if his Lordship 
should find that a Jury impanneled before 
him were notoriously packed—if he found 
that every honest and liberal-minded man 
was excluded from that Jury for party and 
political purposes, then, perhaps, he would 
not be so ready to stand in the shoes of 
his publisher. This, however, was nota 
subject upon which he intended to say a 
word; he would not have touched upon 
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it had it not been introduced by the right 
hon. the Secretary for the Colonies. Now, 
then, they were to have their inquiry, and 
the hon. and learned member for Hull 
was to bring his witness before the Com- 
mittee. He was glad that there was to 
be an inquiry, because he felt convinced, at 
least he had some hope, that they should 
be able to arrive at the truth. 

Sir Robert Inglis regretted being obliged 
on the present occasion to differ in toto 
from the opinion expressed by the right 
hon. Baronet (the member for Tamworth). 
He could not think that the cases his 
right hon. friend had put to the House in 
support of the view he took in any degree 
met the case under discussion. His oppo- 
sition to the proposed investigation arose 
from the conviction that the jurisdiction 
of the House was utterly incompetent to 
meet it. How, he asked, would it be 
possible to compel any hon. Member to 
state in a Committee of that House what 
he refused to state in the House itself? 
They had all heard the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) say, he would not state the name 
of his informant to the House. Would 
he do so to the Committee? He thought 
the same reason which prevented the dis- 
closure in the House, would prevent it in 
the Committee, and the result in conse- 
quence would be the establishing of a 
dangerous precedent, without arriving at 
any practical conclusion. 

The House divided upon the Amend- 
ment of Sir Francis Burdett, ‘* That the 
other Orders of the Day be now read.”— 
Ayes 54; Noes 192: Majority 138. 

The original Motion was agreed to, and 
the Committee appointed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1834. 


Inctosures.] Lord Ellenborough, in 
pursuance of his notice, moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider of the means of facilitating the 
exchange and inclosure of lands lying in 
common fields, meadows, and pastures ; 
and that such Committee should examine 
into the subject, and report their opinions 
thereon to the House. The manner in 
which he had framed this Motion would, 
he thought, not leave it open to any mis- 
understanding as to its object, but it 
would, perhaps, be as well that he should 
state his views to the House. It was not 
his intention to bring in any Bill for the 
inclosure of waste lands, and he must say 
that he did not believe the inclosure of 
waste lands would be productive of advan- 
tage. At least he was sure that there 
were few lands of that description which 
could be advantageously inclosed, and 
brought into cultivation at the present 
price of corn, or at that price which corn 
was likely to bear, under the existing laws. 
Besides this, he thought that a right to 
common was a public advantage. The 
poor man saved a small sum, and bought 
a small piece of land, the great benefit of 
which to him was, that there was con- 
nected with it a right of common. It was 
desirable that this should be continued, 
and he should regret the introduction into 
Parliament of any general measure that 
should put an end to it. But at the same 
time, he thought that parishes should have 
the power to inclose a portion of the waste 
lands, for the purpose of forming a 
fund to assist in the relief of their poor. 
His object was to facilitate inclosures of 
those common fields, meadows, and pas- 
ture lands, that had been in cultivation 
time immemorial, but which could not be 
cultivated to the best advantage so long 
as they were subject to a right of common. 
It was particularly desirable, that if their 
Lordships passed any Bill on this subject, 
they should do it at thistime. It was the 
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intention of his Maiesty’s Government to 
propose a measure for the commutation of 
tithes, with a view to their ultimate reduc- 
tion. Such a commutation must be ac- 
companied with a valuation of the land. 
If a measure of the description he contem- 
plated was afterwards brought in, another 
valuation must take place; whereas, if it 
were now passed, one valuation would be 
sufficient, and thus much expense and 
labour would be saved. There was another 
object which he contemplated in his Mo- 
tion. It was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to propose a measure relating 
to the Poor-laws. Whatever measure that 
might be, it would create some alarm 
among the persons who were entitled to 
relief. It was, therefore, desirable before 
it was introduced, that a measure should 





be passed, which would have the effect of 
considerably increasing the demand for 
|labour. Such would be the effect of the 
| sort of Bill he desired to propose. There 
| was still another reason for his Motion. 
| There was no doubt that the Report of the 
|Committee on the state of agriculture, 
' which sat last Session, and the declaration 
| lately made in the Houses of Parliament 
by the Ministers, that they did not pro- 
pose to make any change in the Corn-laws, 
| but that, on the contrary, they would op- 
| pose any proposition for such a change, 
had produced a degree of confidence in 
the agricultural interest such as had not 
existed within the last three years; and it 
was, therefore, probable that agricultural 
enterprise and industry would receive a 
considerable impulse, such as it had not 
received since the first agitation of the 
Reform question. Under these circum- 
stances he proposed his Motion. 

Motion agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed, 


Tne Krine’s Spercu—Foreien Ar- 
FAIRS.| Viscount Strangford wished to 
ask the noble Earl opposite, whether the 
negotiations that had been entered into 
between this country and France, respect- 
ing commercial matters, were likely speed- 
ily to be concluded, and whether it was 
probable that they would be successful ? 
He asked this question chiefly in conse- 
quence of two remarkable passages in his 
Majesty’s Speech, coupled with the inter- 
pretation he felt obliged to put on obvious 
facts. In the first place, it was said in 
his Majesty’s Speech that there was a 
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and France, an announcement which he 
was happy to hear. He could not sup- 
pose that this announcement was lightly 
made, and he could not believe that his 
Majesty would have made that statement, 
unless France had shown some disposition 
to relinquish the attitude of hostility—for 
such he must call it—which she assumed 
with regard to the manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation of this country. In another 
passage of the Speech it was said, that the 
commerce and manufactures of this coun- 
try afforded the most encouraging prospect 
of progressive improvement. He should 
not trouble their Lordships with his doubts 
as to the general accuracy of this state- 
ment, indeed it would not become him so 
to do, but he must say that he disbelieved 
that this state of prosperity could be pro- 
gressive, if the Powers of the Continent, 
both great and small, should continue to 
combine together to act in direct opposi- 
tion to us, and made a mockery of our 
boasted reciprocity system ; and especially 
if France should still exhibit, as she had 
hitherto done, a determined system of re- 
pulsion on all matters connected with the 
commercial interests of this country. 

Earl Grey would contine himself to 
merely answering the noble Viscount’s 
question, which was whether the negotia- 
tions, as the noble Viscount was pleased 
to term them, between this country and 
France, respecting commercial matters, 
were likely to be speedily and satisfacto- 
rily brought to a conclusion. He was not 
aware that what was going on deserved 
the name of negotiations. There had 
been Commissioners appointed on both 
sides to examine the laws relative to the 
customs in both countries, with respect to 
such commercial arrangements to be made 
by each country as each might think most 
proper. A voluminous Report had been 
presented to his Majesty’s Government, 
and there had been laid on the Table of 
the French Chambers, the project of a 
law for the new regulations of their tariff. 
What that law was he did not know, and 
he had not at that moment authority to 
say what would be the effect of the regu- 
lations intended to be proposed; but he 
might state that the Commissioners re- 
commended a revision of the laws which 
would be advantageous to both countries. 
He should wish to observe that the noble 
Viscount was wrong, if he concluded from 
the Speech from the Throne that the ex- 
pression ‘“ good understanding” must 
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relate not only to a political but to what 
he might deem to be a commercial good 
understanding. There might be many 
difficulties with respect to commercial 
arrangements, depending as they did on 
many and such varied interests, without 
in the slightest degree impugning the 
general good understanding between two 
Powers. If what the noble Lord called 
the repulsion system was continued in 
France, it might be matter for considera- 
tion what steps we should take with re- 
spect to our commercial relations with that 
country, ‘The noble Lord ought to know 
that the most perfectly good understand- 
ing might exist between two governments, 
that they might be on the most friendly 
footing with each other, and yet that 
neither of them might have the power to 
remove certain commercial restrictions to 
which the other might object. He must, 
therefore, disclaim the idea that the passage 
had any other than a political reference. 
As to the statement relating to the pro- 
gressive prosperity of the country, he 
believed that the Returns on the Table 
would show that what had been said in 
the Speech on that subject was perfectly 
true, and notwithstanding what had been 
stated with regard to combinations to ex- 
clude British manufactures from the con- 
tinent, he eatertained the most sanguine 
hopes that their use would be considerably 
extended. He would only add, that the 
Commissioners on both sides had devoted 
the most laborious attention to the subject, 
and had produced most voluminous re- 
ports. He could not say directly what 
would be the result; but he hoped that 
gradually a better understanding on these 
subjects would prevail, and that other 
nations would, like ourselves, perceive 
that their true interests were not promoted 
in repelling in any degree a free commer- 
cial intercourse with their neighbours. 
The conversation was dropped. 


ere ernst nase 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 11, 1834. 


MinuteEs.] Petitions presented. By Sir WiLuiam Forkes, 
from R. Deering, against any Alteration in the Corn 
Laws.—By Mr. E. Butier, from Swineston, Stafford, for 
an Alteration in the Tithe Laws; and by Mr. Tooker, 
from the Clerks of the Court of Requests at Westminster, 
praying that the Return made from their Office of July 
i2th, which had been falsified by a Clerk sinee dead, 
might be withdrawn, and a New and Corrected one might 
be substituted, 
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Mr. Sincla:r presented a Petition signed 
by the Minister, Elders, and 315 Parish- 
ioners of Wattin, in Caithness, praying 
for the repeal of the Act of 1712, by which 
patronage was again imposed on the Church 
of Scotland, and that the general assembly 
should be empowered to determine in what 
manner its pastors should be elected. As 
this was precisely the object of the Motion 
which he had brought forward last year, 
he need scarcely say how entirely he con- 
curred in the prayer of these highly 
respectable petitioners, than whom none 
were more devoted to the principles of 
pure and undefiled religion. He should 
never cease to contend, that the present 
system of nomination is unhallowed and 
inexpedient. St. Paul declares that the 
love of money is the root of all evil—No, 
says the advocate for patronage, the pos- 
session of money shall be the source of all 
power. Let any man, whatever be his 
principles—whatever his objects—what- 
ever his moral conduct—acquire the means 
of purchasing a presentation, and wno 
minor est Jove—he is at once endued with 
such a superabundance of discrimination, 
that his individual fiat shall supersede and 
control the wishes of the entire flock, 
amongst whom his nominee is appointed 
to minister. Supposing that Mr. Carlile 
was to realise a few hundred pounds by 
the sale of blasphemous publications, and 
should consider a Scotch patronage as an 
eligible mode of investment, by which he 
might be enabled, at a cheap rate, to pro- 
vide for a son or anephew. The bargain 
would very easily be concluded—the 
power of appointing ministers in the 
Church was often put up for sale—the 
auctioneer’s hammer might soon place 
some thousands of Christian souls in Mr. 
Carlile’s power, and at his mercy. ‘ Go,” 
he might say to his young relative or pro- 
tegé—‘‘ Go to Glasgow or Edinburgh for 
a few years—attend certain courses of 
lectures, or at least take out certain tickets 
—learn by rote the system of absurdities 
embodied in the creeds of the Church. 
You may as easily acquire a knowledge of 
them, as of the systems of Plato or Con- 
fucius. Take heed to your outward con- 
duct, don’t get into any palpable scrapes, 
and I shal] then, by the sacrifice of a few 
hundred pounds, have realised in your 
favour a handsome provision for life.” The 
young man would only have to follow out 
the line of conduct thus prescribed, and 
in the course of a few years it would be 
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proclaimed to the public in all the so- 
lemnity of official announcement, that 
“Richard Carlile, Esq. has been pleased 
to appoint the Rev. A. B. to the parish of 
C., vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
D.” The unanimous voice of all the 
parishioners, high and low, might be raised 
against a nomination, dated, perhaps, from 
Newgate, where the worthy patron might 
be expiating in confinement the crime of 
blasphemy. The grey-headed elders might 
protest and entreat; it might be obvious 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
secede from the Church—that more than 
one dissenting meeting-house would in- 
stantly be erected; what, then? All this 
weighed but a feather in the scale—grave 
principals of Universities—learned pro- 
fessors of Divinity—the legal sages in our 
Courts of Law—the venerable leaders of 
our provincial synods—would all stand 
forward as one man to maintain the sacred 
rights of Mr. Carlile and his nominee— 
whilst the aged and respectable cottage 
patriarchs, protesting against such an un- 
hallowed usurpation, would be coldly and 
unceremoniously dismissed from the bar 
of the assembly. Would any man venture 
to deny that, during the last 120 years, 
many persons, to whom the Church had 
intrusted this high and responsible privi- 
lege, have evinced no sense of vital godli- 
ness in their own conduct, and no respect 
for the interests of the people in their ap- 
pointments? And could the House be 
surprised that associations should spring 
up for the overthrow of a Church, which 
pertinaciously clings to these abuses? He 
had been accused of being an enemy to 
the establishment ; but he was a steady 
and zealous friend to its doctrines, its 
discipline, and its welfare. For years he 
had been standing forward as the invete- 
rate denouncer of these grievances, which 
alone could endanger its stability, for years 
he had_ been endeavouring to obtain such 
reforms as might enable orthodox Presby- 
terian Dissenters to return within its 
bosom. In confirmation of this assertion, 
he might invoke the irrefragable authority 
of the profound and venerable historian of 
Knox and Melville— the champion of 
everything that is pure and lovely, and of 
good report. In a speech at a public 
meeting in January, 1833, Dr. M‘Cree 
said, in reference to his (Mr. Sinclair’s) 
exertions— ‘* He addressed to me a letter 
several years ago, in which, after advert- 
ing to the marked improvement of the 
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national Church, in point of evangelical 
doctrine, and to the harmony of views 
which existed between myself and another 
person, for whom our love has since, by 
the sovereign disposal of heaven, been 
converted into a holy and solemn regret 
(Dr. Thomson), he proposed the serious 
question—Can nothing be done to bring 
into closer connections the friends of reli- 
gion in the establishment and in the seces- 
sion? I answered the letter respectfully, 
and I trust without any of the sour leaven 
of sectarian jealousy, but with the charac- 
teristic caution of a Scotsman, taking due 
care not to pledge myself deeply—and 
among other things mentioning that, in 
my opinion, no improvements which had 
taken place, and no arrangements which 
might be made, would heal the breach, so 
long as that yoke, which neither we nor 
our fathers were able to bear, remained on 
the necks of the Christian people of Scot- 
land.” Thus he nad been labouring to 
heal the divisions in our Zion, and enable 
Christian brethren to dwell together in 
unity. But not so the persons who were 
lauded and confided in as the pillars and 
the ornaments of our Church. He should 
illustrate, on the authority of a Scotch 
newspaper received this day, the system 
which is resorted to for attaching the 
Christian people to the Established Church, 
“On the 30th of last December, died the 
Rev. Mr. William M‘Call, minister of 
Mulravon-side; and on the 14th of Jan. 
this Gazette announced the appointment 
by the Crown, of the Rev. James Mac- 
farlane to the vacant parish, just fourteen 
days having elapsed between the demise 
of the old and the appointment of the new 
incumbent.” ‘ On the 24th of January, 
died the Rev. William Woodow, minister 
of Dreghorn in Ayrshire; and within a 
little week of Mr. Woodow’s death, Lady 
M. Montgomerie has presented, we under- 
stand, the Rev. Mr. Jamieson, preacher 
of the Gospel, to the vacant parish. The 
heritors, who, if they do not pay the 
stipend, at least build and repair the 
church and manse, and on whose good 
will the establishment is dependent for its 
future existence and extension, have not 
been consulted. The elders, who are ex- 
pected to help with the minister, and who 
give their labour without fee or reward, 
have not been consulted ; the parishioners, 
who are expected to receive the pastor 
into their families, and to put their spiritual 
interests and those of their children into 





his care, have not been consulted.” He 
had no personal knowledge of the facts 
here stated. He should sincerely rejoice 
if they could be positively denied, or 
should be found to admit of a satisfactory 
explanation. But if patrons were to be 
left in the uncontrolled possession of their 
arbitrary jurisdiction, and the spiritual 
welfare of the Christian people, who seek 
for a voice in the election of their own 
pastor, must be sacrificed to the temporal 
interests of rich men, who love pre-emi- 
nence, they would find voluntary Church 
associations springing up in every quarter, 
and the Church of Scotland would fall a 
victim to the obstinacy with which abuses 
had been adhered to, and reasonable con- 
cessions withheld. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Locat Courts—JupceEs’ Rutes.] 
Lord Althorp took this opportunity of 
answering a question twice put to him on 
former days; it was, whether Ministers 
intended to introduce any measure for 
the establishment of Local Courts? He 
was now enabled to state, that such was 
the intention of the Government, and they 
thought it best that the Bill for the pur- 
pose should originate in that House. 

Mr. O’Connell was glad to hear of this 
determination. No measure was better 
calculated to give relief to the King’s 
subjects than the establishment of Local 
Courts. He might, perhaps, be allowed 
to advert to the new Rules sent to the 
House by the Judges. However humble 
might be his opinion, he felt bound to 
say, that it was very adverse to those regu- 
lations. By them an enormous power over 
a vast amount of property was given to the 
Judges in matters of costs; and he should 
be able to demonstrate that some of the 
rules would tend very much to multiply 
suits, instead of making one action final. 
They also left the doctrine of special 
demurrers, as at present; and special 
demurrers, or pleadings upon points 
merely formal, were a disgrace to the 
law of the land. 

The Solicitor General would not enter 
into the discussion until the subject should 
be regularly brought before the House; 
but he was satisfied that the Rules would 
do more to simplify the law, and to faci- 
litate the administration of justice, than 
any legislative measure that could be 
adopted. 

Mr, O'Connell asked whether the hon. 
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and learnedGentleman meant to bring them 
under the consideration of the House ? 

The Solicitor General replied, that those 
who, like himself, approved of the Rules, 
would, of course, not bring them forward. 
If they remained on the table six weeks 
without change, they were to have the 
foree of law. It was for those who ob- | 
jected to them to direct the attention of 
the House to the subject. 

The conversation was dropped. 


DisFRANCHISEMENT OF CARRICKFER- 
cus.]| Mr. O'Connell rose to move for. 
leave to bring in a Bill to disfranchise the | 
borough of Carrickfergus. It would not | 
be necessary for him to trouble the House 
at any length by entering fully into the | 
subject which he rose to bring under its | 
consideration, for he had, on a former oc- 
‘casion, when he obtained leave to bring 
ina Bill on the same subject, stated at some 
length the grounds upon which he did so. 
The Bill, for leave to bring in which he 
was now about to move, was founded 
upon the Reports of two Committees. 
One was the Election Committee, which 
found that, not only was the last election 
for the borough of Carrickfergus void, 
but that bribery and corruption had there 
taken place, in the course of that elec- 
tion. Upon that Report he had brought 
in a Bill to disfranchise the borough. In 
consequence, however, of some gentle- 
men interested in the fate of the borough 
in question interfering, the progress of 
the Bill was stopped, and it was referred 
to a Select Committee, to make a further 
Report upon the circumstances connected 
with the election which had taken place 
in the borough. The Committee, after 
hearing further evidence, reported to the 
House that it was a fit case for a Bill. 
This being the case, he determined upon 
bringing in the Bill, which he had now the 
honour to introduce to the House. He 
should move upon this occasion, that the 
Bill be read a first time, and then that am- 
ple time should be allowed before the Bill 
would be read a second, in order to afford 
the fullest opportunity to investigate every 
matter connected with it. His Bill was 
one merely for disfranchising the borough 
of Carrickfergus. He had not substi- 
tuted in his Bill any other place for Car- 
rickfergus. He understood, that some 
other hon. Gentleman intended to propose 
some other place for Carrickfergus, to 
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other place were proposed, he thought it 
ought to be in the same province that 
Carrickfergus was in; and, if a new 
Member were returned to Parliament, it 
ought to be from that district in which 
Carrickfergus was situated. If such a 
proposition as that were submitted to the 
House, he would support it. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to disfranchise the borough 
of Carrickfergus. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
done quite right in giving the parties in- 
terested sufficient notice, while at the 
same time the Bill would be moved for- 
ward. He had had some experience in 
those matters, and the question of the 
guilt or the innocence of the borough lay 
in a very small compass. In his opinion, 
the Bill ought to pass. 

Mr. Shaw reminded the House, that it 
was one question whether the bribery and 
corruption alleged to have existed was 
sustained by the evidence given in; and, 
another, whether the borough ought to be 
entirely disfranchised. He was ready to 
say that it ought not. 

Mr. Halcombe was anxious to impress 
upon the House the importance of the 
great and vital principle involved in the 
question thus brought forward. ‘There 
were no less than five boroughs with 
which the House would have to deal, if it 
proceeded to disfranchise Carrickfergus, 
upon the grounds stated by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin,—-namely, 
Liverpool, Hertford, Warwick, Coventry, 
and Stafford. He was struck with this 
important question, which all must ask 
themselves in this House, sooner or later 
—Were they prepared, as a Legislative 
Assembly, to take away constitutional 
rights, upon investigations before Commit- 
tees, which had no poWer to examine 
witnesses on oath? He thought it a most 
arbitrary proceeding, to take away the 
constitutional privileges of boroughs, with- 
out giving permission for the witnesses 
called in before Committees of the House 
to be examined upon oath. Committees had 
not the power to put oaths to the witnes- 
ses, and he thought they should be in- 
vested with this power, that they might 
be enabled to proceed in a more judicial 
manner. A Special Committee, not having 

ower to administer an oath to witnesses, 
had sent in a Report tothe House, and 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
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adopted that Report for the foundation of 
a Bill, to deprive a borough of its elective 
franchise. It was stated in that Report, 
that according to the evidence given before 
the Committee, bribes had been offered 
and accepted. What then? That evi- 
dence was not given on oath, and, there- 
fore, as far as his humble opinion as a 
lawyer was concerned, was good for 
nothing. Were hon. Members prepared 
to say they could punish those who had 
received bribes, and that yet, on the 
same principle, and on the same ground, 
they could not punish those who had 
paid the bribes? If the Report of the 
Stafford Committee was good for one 
purpose, surely it ought to be good for 
the other. By that Report, it appeared 
that one of the hon. Members, at present 
in the House, for Stafford, had bribed not 
less than 582 persons; the other, 420 ; the 
losing candidate, 301; and yet the two 
hon. Members for Stafford had still seats 
in that House. He implored the House 
to consider the very awkward situation in 
which it would be placed, if it proceeded 
in the manner it was doing. Suppose 
they were to use the Report of the Staf- 
ford Committee, as a ground to punish 
those who had been bribed, what answer 
could be made to any hon. Gentleman, 
who might rise in his place, and move for 
the expulsion of those two gentlemen 
who had bribed the individuals who were 
to be punished? The better way would 
be, not to sweep away, but to extend the 
franchise, and add new rights to those 
already existing; but if the House was 
determined to disfranchise, that disfran- 
chisement ought to be effected by lawful 
means. He hoped, that upon this occa- 
sion, he should not be called an illiberal 
old Tory. He might, perhaps, more pro- 
perly, come under the description of a 
liberal Tory, or loyal Whig ; but he cared 
little what he was called. He was desirous 
of correcting abuses, wherever they could 
be proved to exist; but he trusted that 
the House would proceed upon legal prin- 
ciples, by which means, they would avoid 
establishing absurd and dangerous prece- 
dents. In the case of Liverpool, a new 
writ was issued, and he saw no reason 
why a different course should be pursued 
in the case of Carrickfergus. 

Motion agreed to, and the Bill read a 
first time. 


Prince Leoroup’s Annuiry.|] Mr. 
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Robinson said, he had felt it his duty to 
give notice of a motion for ‘‘ an account 
of the sum or sums of money paid into 
the Exchequer, or otherwise received by the 
Government, out of the annuity granted 
by Act of Parliament, to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, since the accession 
of His Majesty to the throne of Belgium, 
specifying the time of such payments.” 
It was well known that his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold, previous to leaving 
this country in order to ascend the throne 
of Belgium, renounced, with some re- 
servations, to which he would presently 
more particularly allude, the annuity in 
question. In the course of last Session, 
the hon. member for Monmouth asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
any sum had been paid into the Exche- 
quer in consequence of his Royal High- 
ness’s renunciation; and the noble Lord’s 
answer, though it did not appear to create 
much surprise in the House, excited as- 
tonishment in the country; for, from that 
answer, it appeared, that, although the 
Prince had, up to that period, been a year 
and ahalf out of England, the public had 
derived no benefit from his abandonment 
of-the pension. He was anxious now 
again to call the attention of the House to 
the subject, because, although another 
year had elapsed, he was given to under- 
stand, that the noble Lord could give no 
other answer than that which he made to 
the question formerly put to him, namely, 
—that the country had not yet received 
any benefit from King Leopold’s renun- 
ciation of his pension. It was not his 
intention to discuss the question of the 
right of King Leopold to retain the an- 
nuity after he quitted this country, and 
became the sovereign of an independent 
state; it was, indeed, unnecessary to do 
so, because King Leopold had, with some 
reservations, voluntarily abandoned the 
annuity. It was, however, his decided 
conviction, that King Leopold could not 
as an honourable man, according to the 
honest construction of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, continue to receive the annuity 
after he ceased, by accepting the Belgie 
crown, to owe allegiance to the Crown of 
Great Britain. He might be told, that 
the Act simply declared, that Prince 
Leopold should be entitled to receive 
50,0002. a-year during his natural life, 
without attaching any condition to the 
grant; but he (Mr. Robinson) contended, 
that the settlement on his Royal Highness 
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was accompanied by another Act,—an 
Act of naturalization, by which he was 
obliged, on the occasion of his marriage 
with the Princess Charlotte, to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Sovereign of this 
country. It would be monstrous to con- 
tend, that King Leopold could retain his 
50,000/. a-year after he had ceased to 
owe allegiance to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, and had become sovereign of an in- 
dependent state, having separate, and, it 
might be, adverse, interests with reference 
to this country. The right hon. member 
for Tamworth, and a noble Duke in another 
place, passed the highest eulogiums on 
Prince Leopold upon the occasion of his 
renouncing his annuity; but when those 
praises were bestowed upon his Royal 
Highness, was it contemplated that three 
years should elapse before the country 
derived any benefit from the transaction ? 
Under existing circumstances, he thought 
that the House and the country had a 
right to know what had been done with 
the money since Prince Leopold left the 
country. At present, the House had no 
security that the money had ever been 
appropriated in the manner suggested by 
King Leopold. When the Prince Regent 
sent a message to that House, respecting 
a settlement for his daughter and the 
prince of Saxe Coburg, the House con- 
sented to grant asum of 60,000/. for the 
royal couple, with a reversion of 50,0002. 
a-year to the prince, in the event of his 
surviving the Princess Charlotte. So 
anxious was the country for the marriage 
of the Princess, that the Bill for the pecu- 
niary arrangement passed through Parlia- 
ment almost without observation. The 
noble Lord, who was then Prime Minister, 
admitted, that the provision was most libe- 
ral; and observed, that it would prevent 
the parties from involving themselves in 
those embarrassments which had fallen 
upon other members of the Royal Family. 
The present Lord Chancellor said, that he 
had some misgivings as to the reversion of 
50,000/. to Prince Leopold, in the event 
of his surviving the Princess, but con- 
sented to waive his scruples, because he 
thought it might be painful to the Prince 
to descend from the elevated rank to which 
he had been raised by his marriage.* 
Reverting to the immediate subject of 
his Motion, he wished to ask the Go- 
vernment, if they had paid the 50,000/. 





* See Hansard, vol, xxxiii. p. 381, 








per annum since Prince Leopold as- 
cended the Belgian throne, and if they 
had paid it, to whom it was paid. He 
would, however, read the letter which king 
Leopold wrote to Earl Grey, on the 15th 
of July, 1831, and which was read in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, from which the House 
would see whether, or not, it had a right 
to expect any repayment. ‘The letter was 
as follows :— 
Marlborough-house, July 15. 

My dear Lord Grey,—Before I quit the 
country, I am desirous to state, in writing, 
the intentions and views which I had the plea- 
sure of communicating to you verbally this 
morning, on the subject of my British annuity. 

As sovereign of Belgium, it is not my in- 
tention to draw from this country any portion 
of the income which was settled upon me by 
Act of Parliament, at the period of my mar- 
riage. Your Lordship is, however, well aware, 
that, up tothe very moment of my leaving Eng- 
land, { have maintained my establishments 
here upon their accustomed footing and that, 
consequently, there remain to be fulfilled and 
discharged pecuniary engagements, and out- 
standing debts, to an amount which it is quite 
impossible for me to state at the present time 
with precision. As soon, therefore, as I shall 
have accomplished the payment of these de- 
mands, it is my intention to make over into the 
hands of trustees, whom I will, without loss of 
time, appoint, the whole of the annuity which 
I receive from this country, in trust, for the 
following purposes :— 

I shall require my trustees to maintain, in 
a state of complete habitation and of repair, 
the house, gardens, and park, at Claremont: 
and further, to pay all the salaries, pensions, 
and allowances, which I shall deem a proper 
reward to those persons who have claims upon 
me for their faithful services, during my resi- 
dence in this country. I shall, in addition, 
require them to continue all those charities, 
and annual donations to charitable institutions, 
which have been allowed, or subscribed to, 
either by the Princess Charlotte or by myself, 
up to the present period. 

All these objects having been fulfilled, it is 
my wish and desire, that the remainder shall 
be repaid into the British Exchequer. I re- 
main, my dear Lord Grey, most faithfully 
yours, LEoPOoLp. 

On the very day that letter was read 
in the House, he had come down, deter- 
mined to put a question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, respecting the annuity 
of the Prince; but he was prevented from 
doing so by the most agreeable announce- 
ment of the letter to which he had just 
referred. He was glad it was so, for he 
certainly preferred the resignation of the 
pension as an act of grace, to its re- 
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signation as an act of compulsion. Car- 
ried away, he would frankly admit, by the 
heat of the moment, he joined in the ge- 
neral eulogium upon the Prince; but he 
should now also say, that, since then, his 
opinion had very materially changed. He 
did not at all mean to charge the Prince 
with a breach of faith. For the Prince 
personally he (Mr. Robinson) felt much 
respect; and for those connected with 
him, more particularly for one individual, 
he entertained the sincerest respect. He 
felt it was due to the Prince himself, after 
what had been stated in the public papers, 
and after what had been reported abroad, 
that the noble Lord should state if any of 
the pension had been paid, and, if so, 
to whom, since the Prince left this country. 
As to the conditions mentioned in the let- 
ter of the Prince, to which he had referred, 
no one could object to that, and which 
regarded the charitable bequests made 
either by the Prince or his Royal Consort ; 
but as to the maintenance of servants, the 
Prince might have taken them with him to 
Belgium, and there provided for them, if 
he were so much attached to them. The 
Prince required, that Claremont and Marl- 
borough House should be kept in “ habit- 
able repair,” and the parks and gardens 
in proper order. But he should like to 
know, what was meant by habitable repair. 
For aught he knew, the keeping of these 
places might swallow up the entire pen- 
sion. He should be also glad to know, 
who it was who was intrysted with the 
payment of the annuity? With respect 
to the “right” of Prince Leopold to 
receive the annuity, the hon. Member said, 
that some persons might, perhaps, be of 
opinion, that, though the strict letter of 
the Act of Parliament did not warrant its 
payment, yet it was in the “spirit” of 
the Act that it should be paid. Such was 
the argument by which the payment of 
the Russian-Dutch Loan was justified ; 
but he trusted, on whatever ground the 
payment of the Prince’s annuity might be 
defended, it would not be upon that. 
He would, however, have the House to 
understand, that he did not mean to attri- 
bute blame to any person. He was a 
great advocate for candour; and he ex- 
pected to hear something respecting 
Prince Leopold’s annuity—whether, or 
not, it had been paid, and to whom, and 
what guarantee the Government had for 
the appropriation of the money? Was 
the House to believe, that the Prince had 
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contracted debts to the amount of 
50,000/., or even to twice that amount ?— 
for it was now three years since his annuity 
became payable into the Exchequer. For 
his part, he did not believe, that the Prince 
had contracted any such amount of debts'; 
and the general impression respecting him 
was, that he was of rather parsimonious 
habits. He understood, that the debts 
which were to be paid, were merely those 
contracted during the current quarter, or 
half year, in which he had resigned his 
pension. When people spoke of generosity, 
let it be borne in mind, that the generous 
British nation had paid the Prince no less 
a sum than a million of money. He 
would say nothing of the situation of the 
Prince before he came to this country. 
He became the husband of the most 
cherished of England’s Princesses; and, 
if for no other reason, enjoyed the respect 
of Englishmen. But there was, certainly, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
nothing of generosity in his having re- 
linquished his 50,0002. a-year. He 
thought he had laid before the House 
sufficient grounds to induce them to ac- 
quiesce in his Motion; and would add 
nothing further, but conclude by moving 
it, as he had already read it to the House. 

Mr. Hall seconded the Motion, and 
expressed a hope, that, if the answer of 
Ministers should be unsatisfactory, the 
hon. member for Worcester would follow 
up his Motion by another; and if not, he 
would himself bring the subject before the 
House. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not 
intend to object to the Motion; but, at 
the same time, after what had passed, it 
was necessary that he should offer a few 
observations to the House. The hon. 
Member had said, that Prince Leopold 
was supposed, during his residence in this 
country, to have been a man careful of his 
money; but the hon. Member must be 
aware, that, without being guilty of ex- 
travagance, his Royal Highness might, 
from the circumstance of making a pur- 
chase, or from other causes, have exceeded 
his income. The amount of Prince 
Leopold’s incumbrances was not known at 
the time he wrote the letter to Earl Grey ; 
and, in consequence of that circumstance, 
the persons whom he had nominated as 
trustees, refused to act; and, up to the 
present time, there were, in fact, no acting 
trustees. Previous to the meeting of 
Parliament, two letters on this subject had 
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been addressed to him by Baron de 
Stockmar, the private Secretary to the 
king of the Belgians. These letters were 
dated the 2nd of February, and were as 
follow :— 


Marlborough House, February 2. 

My Lord,—I am commanded by his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, to inform your Lord- 
ship, that the pecuniary engagements and out- 
standing debts of his Majesty, in this country, 
are nearly liquidated, and will be entirely so 
on the 5th of April next; that, after paying 
the sum yet remaining to be discharged out of 
the April quarter, and providing for the neces- 
sary expenditure until the ensuing quarter 
becomes payable, according to his Majesty’s 
communication to Earl Grey, previous to his 
quitting this country, there will be a large sur- 
plus, which will be paid into the Exchequer 
in the course of the month of April. 

It has been already communicated to your 
Lordship, that, in August, 1832, his Majesty 
was anxious to place the income under the 
control of the trustees, but that they declined 
beginning to act in the trust until his Majesty’s 
private affairs in this country had been entirely 
settled. 

As the sum remaining to be liquidated can 
be now ascertained, it is my intention to ad- 
dress his Majesty’s trustees, to induce them 
immediately to enter upon the trust; but 
should they decline to do so, until all the in- 
cumbrances are discharged,—that is to say, 
until after the 5th of April next, your Lord- 
ship may be assured, that the first payment 
into the Exchequer will be made in April 
next ; and from that period no impediment 
will exist to the trustees commencing their 
trust.—I have the honour to subscribe myself. 
my Lord, your obedient and humble servant, 

Baron de StockMAR, 
Controller and Private Secretary. 
To the Right Hon. Viscount Althorp, &c. 
Marlborough House, Feb. 2. 

My Lord.—In addition to the letters which 
I have had the honour of addressing to your 
Lordship this day, I think it proper to direct 
your attention to the circumstance, that the 
amount of his Majesty the king of the Belgians 
pecuniary engagements and outstanding debts, 
due at the time of his quitting this country, 
could not, as his Majesty then stated to Earl 
Grey, be ascertained with precision. They 
have been found to amount to nearly 83,000/. 
The current expenses of Claremont, Marl- 
borough House, and the other payments re- 
ferred to in his Majesty’s letter to Earl Grey, 
amount to nearly 20,000/. per annum, which 
two items will account for the application of 
all the sums accruing from his Majesty’s an- 
nuity, since his departure from this country. 
With regard to the annual payments last 
noticed, they will, in future, be met under the 
trust treated by his Majesty ; and will be re- 
duced in amount at the expiration of the lease 





of Marlborough House, in 1835, and by other 
contingencies, such as the death of annuitants, 
and the probable diminution in the expendi« 
ture for repairs. 

How far this communication may be con- 
sidered requisite on my part, according to the 
spirit of the letter under which his Majesty’s 
income in this country has been, and is to be, 
appropriated, I submit entirely to your Lord- 
ship’s better judgment; and I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, your Lordship’s most 
obedient humble servant, 

Baron de Stockmar. 
To the Right Hon. the Viscount Althorp, &c. 


These letters contained all the information 
he could then communicate to the House. 
He would, however, take that opportunity 
of noticing an observation of the hon. 
Member, because it was one which, if left 
uncontradicted, might excite a very erro- 
neous impression, and lead to a false esti- 
mate of the character of his royal high- 
ness. The hon. Gentieman intimated, 
that there was a report current—and he 
would not take upon himself to say, that 
the remark was not made elsewhere—that 
some of the annuity went abroad for pri- 
vate purposes, and that his Majesty drew 
from this country the means of paying his 
servants in a foreign country. He would 
distinctly state that such reports were 
unfounded—that there was not the slight- 
est colour for them. Not one farthing, he 
was sure, was sent out of the country. It 
should be borne in mind that the right of 
Prince Leopold was established by Act of 
Parliament, that the annuity was his legal 
property, and that he could dispose of it 
as he liked; and his resigning it for the 
purposes which he specified was an act 
that, so far from deserving severe scrutiny, 
deserved praise. He was sure his late 
Majesty would scout the idea that the 
annuity should be made contingent on the 
life of the princess; and he was also sure 
that such a notion was not entertained by 
the Parliament that sanctioned the grant. 
He did not see, then, what fair grounds 
any one could have for attempting to take 
it away; and it was a proposition, he 
hoped, that would not be entertained by 
the House. The conduct of Prince Leo- 
pold was on all occasions highly respect- 
able, and on this commendable. It was a 
natural feeling for him to keep the house 
in which he resided with the princess in 
this country. The repairs of it he was 
bound to pay for, and the expenses conse- 
quent on this must be considerable, Was 
it not, then, he would ask, a good feeling 
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that would appropriate to this object a 
part of the annuity; and was it not an 
act of justice to leave him the means? 
The expenses would in a short time be 
considerably diminished. The lease of 
Marlborough House would expire soon, 
and that would be one considerable de- 
duction from the expenditure. It was the 
duty of the prince to discharge the incum- 
brances that he had necessarily contracted 
in this country, and also to pay the annu- 
ities he had engaged to pay ; and he could 
not imagine that the House would deprive 
him of the means of appropriating his 
annuity to such purposes. In April next 
a considerable sum would be paid into the 
Exchequer, and the trustees promised to 
act when that was done. 

Mr. Cobbett rose: The noble Lord said 
he hoped the House would not entertain 
the proposition of taking away the an- 
nuity, and said that it was secured to the 
Prince by law. If there was a law for 
giving him 50,0007. a year out of the 
pockets of the English people, there was 
(and he hoped the House would consider 
the fact) another law which prevented any 
one who was not a natural-born subject, 
or who was not naturalized, from receiving 
a pension from the country. Oh! but it 
was said that he was, on his getting the 
pension, made a denizen, that he became 
naturalized, and took an oath of alle- 
giance. Granted that it was at one time 
so, could it be maintained that he was 
now a subject of the King of England? 
His allegiance was gone. He was no 
longer a subject, and the law absolutely 
prevented him from receiving his pension. 
Tt was such a law that gave the King of 
England his throne. The same principle 
which gave the one a right to the posses- 
sion of his crown, took away his pension 
from the other. The interest of the King 
of the Belgians was different from that of 
the King of England. He owed him no 
allegiance. If there were a war between 
the two countries to-morrow, could it be 
said that the King of Belgium was a sub- 
ject of the King of England, and should 
not go to war with him ? Could Leo- 
pold go to war with his own sovereign ? 
As he was no subject, then, he was not 
entitled, in law or justice, to his pension. 
And how stood the case as to equity ? 
Prince Leopold had become a sovereign ; 
he owed no allegiance whatever to this 
country; and how, therefore, could it be 
said, that this country ought to pay to 
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him a large sum annually for his support ? 
That was one way, but not the only one, 
of looking at the matter. They were ever- 
lastingly hearing of the encroachment and 
extreme onerousness of the Poor-rates. It 
was said, that the Poor-rates would eat up 
all the property of the country. Why, the 
half of the Poor-rates of a county, on an 
average, did not exceed in amount this 
pension, which was to be paid to a foreign 
Sovereign, and had been granted to him 
at a period when, and because, he became 
a subject of thisrealm. In fact, this pen- 
sion was more in amount than the whole 
of the Poor-rates for the county of Hunt- 
ingdon; and equal to double the amount 
of the Poor-rates for the county of West- 
morland. It was monstrous, therefore, to 
talk of continuing to pay this pension, and 
yet to complain so bitterly as to the pres- 
sure of the Poor-rates. It would be some 
relief, certainly, to cut down this pension, 
as proposed in effect by the noble Lord, 
some 20,000/., or 30,0002. a-year; but 
that mode of proceeding would not be, in 
his opinion, sufficient; it would not be 
going far enough. Why should it not be 
abolished altogether? Oh! it was said, 
there was a house to be kept in repair. 
He asked for whom? It could not be 
that that house was to be kept in repair 
for a foreign king. Such a notion was 
out of the question, and therefore, he 
said, if there was a house that required 
keeping in repair, let the repairs be paid 
for out of the rent. Another point of 
view in which the matter ought to be con- 
sidered was this:—The pension, at the 
present moment, amounted in reality to 
nearly twice as much as the Parliament 
which granted it had ever contemplated. 
That, in his consideration, looking at the 
equity view of the case, was a very import- 
ant point. Then came the peculiarity of 
the time at which they were called upon 
to continue the payment of this immense 
pension. From one end of the country 
to the other, there were cries of distress ; 
and the people required a reduction of 
taxation. The Ministers themselves, in 
the King’s Speech, vouched for the dis- 
tress of the agriculturists; and the noble 
Lord, when he was asked to relieve the 
farmer of the tax imposed on him for 
keeping a boy or a man who put a saddle 
on his horse, shook his head, and said, the 
exigences of the public would not justify 
the relief, however desirable ; and it was 
most desirable. Indeed, the oppressive 
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and vexatious character of that tax could 
not be appreciated except by those who 
were practically familiar with a farmer’s 
life. And yet the whole amount pro- 
duced by that tax, was not equal to that 
of this pension. Then abolish the pen- 
sion, and the tax might be abolished too; 
and so some relief would be afforded to a 
class of the community now struggling 
with fearful difficulties. Surely, no per- 
son would longer contend, that this pen- 
sion ought to be paid. He saw no ground 
for such a waste of public money; and he 
felt very much inclined to move an 
Amendment to that effect. He would 
not do so; but the Reformed House of 
Commons would not do its duty by its 
constituents, if it did not take measures 
to discontinue a payment that was not 
required or justified either by law or 
equity. Indeed so completely made up 
was his mind, that he hoped some hon. 
Member would move an Amendment to 
the effect he had stated, and it should 
have his support. 

Colonel Evans hoped, that, in offering a 
few remarks, it would not be supposed 
that he meant the slightest disrespect to 
the king of Belgium, because he would 
say, that as far as he knew of his Ma- 
jesty’s public character, he was entitled 
to the highest respect. The noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
stated, that this pension was granted by 
Act of Parliament. But he (Colonel 
Evans) believed, that this was an un- 
precedented case, for it was that of a 
foreign Sovereign receiving a pension 
from this country. He should, therefore, 
think, that if a new Act of Parliament 
were framed (as in the instance of the 
payment to Russia, in the case of the 
Russian-Belgic loan) the subject should 
be submitted to the opinion of the Crown 
lawyers with a view to know from them, 
whether, by the existing law of England, 
there was any such person as the Prince 
Leopold? He merely threw out this sug- 
gestion, because he thought it was a fair 
question to be raised, whether it was 
lawful to issue the money under the cir- 
cumstances. Now, in respect to certain 


Hanoverians, who were pensioned by this 
country, he thought that there was a wide 
difference in their situation from that of 
many French officers who were still re- 
ceiving pensions from England. Looking 
to the fact, that in the latter case many of 
the French officers were now employed by 
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the king of the French, it might be sub- 
ject for future discussion, whether their 
pensions should be continued any longer. 

Sir Samuel Whalley observed, that he 
had already given notice of a motion on 
this subject to appoint a Select Commit- 
tee to inquire into the application of this 
annuity of 50,000/., graciously restored to 
the people of England by the king of the 
Belgians; for, as it had been in effect sur- 
rendered to the country, the people ought 
to know what was the extent of the claims 
upon it. He was glad to learn from what 
had been said, that a large portion of the 
annuity, would at length go into the public 
Exchequer ; but still he did not think that 
he ought to give up his Motion; and he 
would therefore move it as an Amendment 
to that then before the House. The noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had said, that the 
House of Commons would not, at the time 
of making the grant, have listened to any 


attempt to take it away on any contin- , 


gency; but he would beg to ask whether, 
if such a contingency as that which had 
since happened, of Prince Leopold becom- 
ing the king of the Belgians, had, at that 
time, been anticipated, the House of Com- 
mons would not have limited the duration 
of the pension to the occurrence of that 
event; and if that would have been done, 
then, could there be any injustice in seek- 
ing the discontinuance of the pension, as 
that event had occurred? In the letter 
of Prince Leopold to Earl Grey, in 1831, 
his Royal Highness expressed his in- 
tention of retaining the annuity in his own 
hands, until all demands on it were paid 
off. But what demands could there have 
been on the annuity of his Royal High- 
ness? It was well known, that the Prince 
had lived in that state, and had managed 
his income in that way which the natives 
of Scotland would call prudent; but ac- 
cording to the letters just read by the 
noble Lord, it would appear that, at the 
time of his leaving this country, his Royal 
Highness was much involved in debt, and 
that if he had not been raised to the 
throne of Belgium, he would, supposing 
that the debt were to go on at the same 
rate, be very deeply involved ; thus adding 
another instance to that of a late Royal 
Duke, whose creditors had been defrauded 
of their just claims, by which a sort of 
stain was cast on the character of the 
whole Royal Family. The noble Earl, 
who had so warmly eulogized the conduct 
of the king of the Belgians, ought to see 
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that the public.should have the full benefit 
of his grant. He would now beg to move, 
as an Amendment to the Motion of the hon. 
member for Worcester, the substitution of 
the words of his Motion of which he had 
given notice for the 27th of March. 

The Speaker: If 1 understand the hon. 
Member, it is his intention to substitute 
the words of his notice of Motion for the 
27th of March for those of the Motion 
now before the House ? 

Sir Samuel Whalley answered in the 
affirmative. 

The Speaker: I apprehend, that, ac- 
cording to the rules of the House, the 
hon. Member cannot bring forward his 
Motion before the time fixed by his no- 
tice; he cannot, therefore, bring that for- 
ward as an Amendment which he could 
not submit as an original Motion. 

Mr. Hume had great doubts as to 
whether any person not a subject of the 
British Crown, was entitled to receive a 
pension from this country. The House, 
at the time the pension was originally 
granted, could never have entertained the 
remotest conception of the possibility of 
the contingency which had since then 
arisen. The House, therefore, in his 
(Mr. Hume’s) opinion, ought most cer- 
tainly to reconsider what had then been 
done. This would be only doing justice 
to all parties concerned in the matter. 

Lord John Russell did not rise for the 
purpose of taking any part in the discus- 
sion; but merely to say, that if doubts 
were entertained as to the legality of con- 
tinuing to pay the pension, the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex would have an oppor- 
tunity of raising the question on a future 
occasion. Although no direct charge had 
been made against the character of the 
king of Belgium, so much had been said 
on the subject of his expenditure, in the 
way of sneers and insinuations, that he 
(Lord John Russell) thought it necessary 
to say, that when he had relinquished his 
claim for 30,0007. out of the 50,000/., 
granted him by Parliament, it was unfair 
to refuse him the remaining 20,0007. He 
was sure, that when a regular Motion was 
made to withdraw this part of Prince Leo- 
pold’s pension, the House would refuse to 
accede to it, and would take that oppor- 
tunity of expressing its approbation of his 
honourable proceeding. 

Mr. Gillon was much surprised to learn 
from the statement which had that evening 
been made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, that the debts of the king of 
Belgium should amount to so large a sum, 
and he was sure the statement would 
excite great dissatisfaction in the country. 
He hoped, that when the matter came 
regularly before the House for its con- 
sideration, the question would then be de- 
cided, whether or not the pension to 
Prince Leopold should continue to be 
paid by this country. 

Mr. Robinson could not omit taking 
that opportunity of saying, that the answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
anything but satisfactory. He should 
like to know who were the parties respon- 
sible for the 135,000/. which had been 
expended in the manner pointed out. 
The noble Lord had said, that any pro- 
position, if made, to deprive Prince Leo- 
pold of his pension, would be scouted by 
the House. He must admit, that many 
things were scouted by that House which 
were nevertheless just and proper in them- 
selves. But, were they to be told, that 
such a proposition as that he had referred 
to, would, if made, be scouted by the 
House. He would ask hon. Members, 
whether, if such a circumstance, as the 
elevation of Prince Leopold to the throne 
of Belgium had been anticipated at the 
time the pension was originally granted, 
such a grant would ever have been made 
with the intention of its being continued 
after such elevation had taken place? 
A proposition to discontinue that pension 
when Prince Leopold was raised to the 
Belgian throne, had that elevation been 
foreseen, would never have been scouted 
by the House. If the country should be 
satisfied with the answer given by the 
noble Lord, he was not satisfied, and he 
hoped the question would soon be taken 
up by the House. Before sitting down, 
he must take the opportunity of saying, 
that as the trustees had refused to act, 
others ought to be appointed in their 
place, with security that the money should 
be duly appropriated to its destined pur- 
poses. The money might all have been 
pocketed. He begged, in conclusion, to 
disclaim all intention of using any unbe- 
coming expression towards the king of 
Belgium in the remarks he had thought it 
his duty to make. 

Mr. Hardy was inclined to doubt, 
whether, according to the wording of the 
Act of Parliament, the annuity was pay- 
able after Prince Leopold became the 
Sovereign of a foreign State, in which he 
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resided. By the first clause of the Act, 
the sum of 60,000/. a-year was settled on 
the Prince and Princess, but it was clear 
that that was intended to be given only 
while they remained in England. By the 


2nd clause of the Act, the sum of 50,0002. 
a-year, which was part of the former sum, 
was to be continued to the Prince, but he 
presumed, not on terms different from 
those of the previous clause. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


Execrion Exprnses.] Mr. Hume 
rose, to move to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee, the Return of Expenses charged 
by Returning Officers at the Election of 
Members for Counties and Boroughs in 
England and Wales, at the last General 
Election, with the view of fixing an uniform 
rate of charge at every Election, and of 
considering by whom the charges should 
be paid. One of the great objects of the 
Reform Bill was to limit the expenses of 
elections, and for that purpose many pro- 
positions were made at the discussion on 
the Bill. The 71st clause of the Reform 
Act related to the subject ; but it was not 
sufficiently explicit. He was, therefore, 
desirous to have the matter referred to a 
Committee; and he was the more desirous 
to see that course pursued, as the Returns 
were imperfect, and required amendment. 
His own opinion with respect to election 
expenses, had been, and was, that the 
candidate ought to pay nothing ; that the 
county ought to bear the burthen; for a 
Member ought to be elected for the good 
of the constituents electing him, and not 
for his own interest, and therefore the 
public ought to bear the expense. And 
that feeling was in accordance with the 
old principle of election, which threw the 
charges of the election, and even the sup- 
port of the elected on the electors. That 
some uniform charge ought to be adopted 
appeared to him to be quite evident. In his 
own case he knew that the Sheriff con- 
strued the lawasto what were legal expenses 
differently from what some other Sheriffs 
did, and, therefore, it was plain the law 
required fixing. By the Returns which 
he wished to be referred to a Committee, 
it appeared, that the actual constituency 
had fallen greatly short of the number 
anticipated at the period of the passing 
of the Reform Bill. It appeared, that in 
the 128 counties in England and Wales, 
there were registered 317,594 electors, 
and that in the 255 boroughs there were 
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274,620; making a total of 592,214 
registered electors. That, however, was 
not the actual number of voters. He, 
himself, knew of several instances in 
which an elector was registered in two or 
even three places; so that when the 
list was reduced, it would probably be 
found, that in all England and Wales, 
there were not more than 500,000 voters, 
whereas, at the period of the Reform Bill, 
it was confidently anticipated, that the 
number would be above 1,000,000. The 
Returns, too, were imperfect. From Marl- 
borough, although the Returning Officer 
had received four letters, there had been 
no communication ; and it would be the 
duty of the Committee to investigate the 
cause, and to remedy that neglect. Again, 
there had been no Return from Oxford 
or Cambridge Universities, on the plea 
that they did not come under the term 
“‘ place.” He had thought they did, but 
the matter would be easily rectified by a 
Committee. From the Returns, it ap- 
peared, that the aggregate expense of can- 
didates for counties, amounted to 21,9371., 
and that of candidates for boroughs to 
21,624/.; giving a general aggregate ex- 
pense of 43,561/. These were the legal 
charges under the 41st section of the 
Reform Bill. Some of the boroughs had 
made no Returns, though called on to do 
so more than ence; and it would be neces- 
sary to have some of the Returning Officers 
called to the Bar of the House to answer 
for their neglect. But it appeared to him 
that many of the Returns were quite 
evasive, and, to correct this, he moved 
for Returns of additional expenses. The 
whole were so irregular and inconsistent, 
that it was impossible the House should 
allow another general election, or even 
one single election, to come on, before 
they took some step to define what the 
expenses ought to be. In some of the coun- 
ties the Returns were greatly deficient. 
There was also a great difference in the 
amount of the legal charges by the Re- 
turning Officers. Thus, in the district of 
Lindsey, in Lincolnshire, where the voters 
were 9,134, and where there were three 
candidates, the expenses charged by the 
Returning Officer, amounted to 1,065. 
In the northern division of Lancashire, the 
voters were 10,000, and the expenses were 
5461. In one division of Surrey, the ex- 
penses were only 187/. In Berkshire 
there were three Members, four candi- 
dates, the voters exceeded 5,500, and the 
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expenses were 752/. In West Norfolk, 
there were no expenses charged. In 
Brecon, only 202. In Cardigan, with 
1,154 voters, the expenses were 292/, 
In the boroughs, again, the same fact of 
extravagance, and disparity, was also 
illustrated. In the borough of Abingdon, 
with 300 electors, and three candidates, 
there was no charge at all. In Bucking- 
ham, with the same number of electors, 
and the same number of candidates, the 
expense was 33/. In Bristol, the electors 
were 10,000, the candidates four, and the 
expense 874/. In Finsbury, where the 
electors were 10,309, and the candidates 
five, the expense amounted to 484/. In 
the City of London, with a constituency of 
18,584, and six candidates, the expense 
amounted to 5222. In Westminster, with 
its 11,576, and three candidates, the ex- 
pense was 362/. In Plymouth, where 
there was no contest, the expense incurred 
was 130/. In another borough, where 
there was no contest, the expense was 
1092.; while, in Andover, Cardigan, Dart- 
mouth, Ludlow, and another borough, 
there was no expense at all. He must 
again express a hope, that the House would 
compel those places that had not complied 
with its orders, to make the desired 
Retnrns of the expenses incurred in the 
way referred to at the last election, to do 
so forthwith. Another point worthy of 
consideration, was the way in which these 
expenses were incurred. There were 
Sheriffs, Under Sheriffs, Clerks, &c., all 
of whom made charges on the different 
candidates for their labours on the occa- 
sion of an election. The charges made 
by Under Sheriffs, were often very great. 
He (Mr. Hume) questioned very much, 
whether they should be allowed to make 
any charge at all. They were appointed 
for the performance of duties connected 
with their several counties; and that of 
attending at elections, and regulating their 
proceedings, he conceived, was one. As- 
sessors were, in some instances, allowed 
large sums, and Constables, or Policemen, 
were paid for keeping the peace. In the 
county of Cardigan, the Sheriffs actually 
charged thecandidates 201. forsilverthrown 
among the people. In Bedford, all theirregu- 
larities he had mentioned had occurred ; 
they were all contrary to law. The 71st 
section of the Reform Act limited the ex- 
pense of elections in each parish to 232. The 
Sheriff was to be allowed 2/. 2s. per day 
for his labours, and the Clerk IJ. Is. 
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The enormous expenses which had been 
charged against candidates in certain 
cases, were claimed by the Returning 
Officers on the ground of some previous 
Act of Parliament, just as if all former 
Acts of Parliament were not, in the ques- 
tion of electioneering expenses, set aside 
by the Reform Act. He trusted, that, 
under the circumstances he had stated, 
the House would consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on the subject. It 
was highly desirable, that every man who 
became a candidate, should know, in the 
first instance, the extent of his liabilities; 
and that he might not, consequently, be 
imposed upon by other persons after the 
election was over, The expense attending 
elections, must, it was clear, be at all 
events reduced. It was not necessary, 
for example, to have new booths at every 
successive election, for they could be made 
at the present expense to last a lifetime. 
Let the House only decree, that the 
different counties ought to be at the ex- 
pense of fitting up these booths and the 
other things necessary at elections, and 
there would be no unnecessary expenditure 
in such cases in future. In Middlesex 
alone, the booths had cost the candidates 
6002. He hoped the few hints he had 
thrown out to the House would not be 
lost on hon. Members, but be committed 
to memory, against the time for formally 
deliberating on the subject. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, “That 
the House refer to a Select Committee, 
the Returns of Expenses charged by Re- 
turning Officers at the Election of Mem- 
bers for Counties and Boroughs in Eng- 
land and Wales, and in Scotland and 
Ireland, at the last General Election, with 
the view of fixing a uniform rate of 
charge; and also to inquire into all other 
Expenses attendant on the Registration of 
Votes, and at the Elections.” 

Sir Samuel Whalley seconded the Mo- 
tion. A great many individuals, well fitted, 
both by their talents and integrity, for a 
seat in that House, would come forward 
as candidates, if the expenses at elections 
were fixed and limited. He most cordially 
agreed with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that the expenses of elections should 
be defrayed bythe country at large. The 
conclusion among the people, or, at least, 
among a large portion of the people, was, 
that when Members paid such large sums, 
in the shape of election expenses, for a 
seat in that House, they would take care 
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of themselves when the public money was 
voted away. They thought that hon. Mem- 
bers would not scruple to appropriate part 
of that money to their own purpose. It 
was expected that the 71st Section of the 
Reform Act would have limited the ex- 
penses of elections; but the Returns, 
which the hon. member for Middlesex had 
read to the House, showed, that the pro- 
visions of that Bill were quite inefficient 
for keeping such expenses within their 
proper limits. The expenses attending 
elections was a question of paramount im- 
portance to the country at large. His only 
regret was, that, instead of moving for a 
Select Committee to examine the expenses 
charged by Returning Officers at the last 
General Election, he did not at once move 
for leave to bring in a Bill on the subject. 
Colonel Evans would mention, as an 
instance of the imposition to which persons 
seeking to be returned to that House were 
subjected, that, at a recent election, where 
there were three candidates, letters were 
received from the Returning Officer some 
time before the day of nomination, calling 
on each of them to paya sum of 200/. for 
expenses, on an understanding that if there 
was any surplus after they were defrayed, 
it should be handed over. This demand 
was at first refused, but subsequently com- 
plied with. Some days after the election 
the Returning Officer sent in a bill of 1607. 
to each of the candidates, accompanied by 
a memorandum, in which he stated that he 
expected a present of 20/. for himself, 101. 
for one deputy, 5/. for another, and so on 
until the whole surplus of 40/. was swal- 
lowed up. The bill wasdisputed by the Com- 
mittee, who succeeded not only in having it 
reduced by 301. or 40/., but refused making 
any presents whatever, Shortly after ano- 
ther election took place, and a similar de- 
mand for 200/. was made. At first the 
Committee, having reason to believe the 
demand was illegal, altogether refused com- 
pliance, but the Returning Officer stating, 
that if they did not, he would run up his 
bill for expenses much beyond it, they be- 
came alarmed, and lodged the money. He 
stated that circumstance to show the ne- 
cessity of some specific enactment to set- 
tle the amount of those election expenses, 
and thus prevent a recurrence of that an- 
noyance of which so many Members had 
reason to complain. The Motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex met his views, 
and he had great pleasure in supporting it. 
Lord John Russell expressed his satis- 
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faction at the hon. member for Middlesex 
directing his attention to the present sub- 
ject, and, on the part of Government, 
promised no assistance should be withheld 
which could, in anywise, facilitate the ob- 
ject he had in view. He could not, how- 
ever, agree with him in thinking that the 
expenses of candidates ought to be de- 
frayed by the country, because he was con- 
vinced such an alteration in the existing 
system would lead to innumerable vexa- 
tious contests. Had such a law, for in- 
stance, been in force, there would have 
been no lack of candidates for the repre- 
sentation of the county of Somerset, al- 
though it was improbable a return different 
from that which had been made would 
have occurred. Before he sat down, he 
could not avoid observing, that the de- 
mand made by the Returning Officer at 
the election to which the hon. and gallant 
member for Westminster referred, was, in 
every sense, illegal, and the successful 
Member, whosoever he might be, would 
only be doing his duty to the public if he 
brought the party to the bar of the House 
to answer for his conduct. 

Mr. Harvey hoped his hon. friend would 
so frame his Motion that it should become 
part of the business of the Committee to 
inquire, whether, both in counties and bo- 
roughs, but especially in the latter, the poll 
might not be taken in one day. For his 
part, he thought it would be very practic- 
able, in all cases, to take the poll within 
a day; and it was therefore his inten- 
tion, when the House came to consider 
the cases of those boroughs about to un- 
dergo revision, to move a clause to that 
effect. 

Lord John Russell would not pledge 
himself to support such a motion, should 
it be made; but he did not hesitate to say 
the alteration to which it referred was most 
feasible. During the discussion upon the 
Reform Bill he had more than once stated 
his intention to be, that the poll should 
terminate within twenty-four hours, and he 
had only extended the period to forty- 
eight hours, in compliance with the sug- 
gestions of some hon. Members, who feared 
that, at the outset, one day would not be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Rigby Wason was confident one 
day would be sufficient to take the poll 
whether in a county or a borough, and 
therefore urged the hon. Member so to 
frame his motion as to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the Committee. 
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Lord Althorp thought it was a fair ques- 
tion whether the suggested alteration might 
not hereafter be carried into effect, but it 
could not properly come within the scope 
of the inquiry which it was proposed the 
present Committee should institute. 

Mr. Hume differed from the Noble Lord, 
for he thought the subject would fairly 
come before the Committee as a matter of 
expense to the candidate. He would not, 
however, make any alteration in the terms 
of his Motion with a view of bringing it 
within the inquiry more immediately than 
as a matter of expense. 

Mr. Harvey was‘sure, that if the Com- 
mittee looked upon the subject in the light 
of the expense it caused candidates, they 
would, without hesitation, recommend the 
alteration he suggested. He could adduce 
many instances in which large bodies of 
electors purposely avoided voting on the 
first day of polling, in the hope that, if in 
the exercise of that Scotch art, called pru- 
dence, they held back until the second, 
they might be able, not only to boast of 
having turned the election in favour of a 
particular candidate, but to turn some- 
thing substantial into their own pockets. 

The Motion was agreed to, and the Com- 
mittee appointed. 


Tue Mepicat Proression.] Mr. 
Warburton rose, in pursuance of the 
notice he had given, to move for a Select 
Committee, to inquire into the various 
branches of the medical profession. He 
would content himself by simply stating 
a few of the grounds on which, in his 
Opinion, it now became imperative for the 
House, in the exercise of their legislative 
capacity, to interfere, and accommodate, 
if possible, the dissensions well known to 
exist among the several branches of the 
profession. The by-laws of the College 
of Physicians had been long the cause of 
variance between the Licentiates and the 
Fellows of that body. The House would 
recollect, that in the last year a Bill had 
been brought in to alter the laws respect- 
ing the Apothecaries’ Company, and 
that Petitions praying for alterations were 
poured in from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and other towns of Scotland. 
No complaints had been made against that 
Bill, except on the ground, that it did 
not carry alterations far enough. The 
laws, as they now stood, were subject to 
general and well-founded complaints; he 
would not, however, detain the House, 
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but content himself with moving, “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed, to inquire 
into the laws and regulations, regarding 
the education and practice of the various 
branches of the medical profession, in the 
United Kingdom.” 

Colonel Wood felt great objections to 
the appointment of a Committee; and 
although a Bill had been brought into the 
House last Session, to alter the Apothe- 
caries’ Act, it was to be remembered, that 
it was the production of the hon. Member 
himself who made the present Motion, 
The present law did not prevent men 
educated in Scotland or Ireland, from 
passing examinations in England; after 
which, they were at liberty to set up as 
practitioners in any part of the United 
Kingdom. The Colleges of Surgeons and 
of Physicians were regulated by Royal 
Charters; and he did not see how they 
were to be violated. The last Apothecaries’ 
Act was passed in 1815, and he deemed 
it to be the poor man’s protection. The rich 
could always procure the best of medical 
aid, but the poor man must put up with 
whoever the parish might provide for him; 
and if the law had not enforced a strict 
education, and rigid examination of me- 
dical students, incompetent persons would 
be introduced into the profession, and 
parishes would take the cheapest practi- 
tioners for the service of the poor. The 
Act of 1815 was, therefore, the poor man’s 
protection, and he should be very sorry 
to see it altered. The Committee would 
lead to a very wide inquiry, and, in his 
opinion, would only waste the public time, 
and produce no beneficial results. 

Mr. Gillon would vote for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. He complained 
that the Apothecaries’ Act, as it now 
stood, prevented the Licentiates of Scot- 
land and Ireland practising in the Sister 
Kingdom. They had to undergo a five 
years’ apprenticeship to learn what they 
already knew; and, in fact, the Act 
operated only as a most injurious mono- 
poly. Ata period when Government was 
putting an end to all monopolies, it was 
singular, that the monopoly of mnd 
alone should remain. The monopoly of 
the Apothecaries’ Company was injurious 
to the country at large, and particularly 
so to the teachers of the medical art. He 
had heard complaints against the law 
from every part of the kingdom. 

Mr. Littleton could assure the House, 
that the investigation would be popular 
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in Ireland. He had discoursed with many 
professional persons upon the subject in 
Dublin, and there was not one that did 
not acquiesce in the propriety of some 
arrangements, by which the privileges of 
the profession in the two kingdoms would 
be equalized. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer hoped the House would 
permit him to say, that the medical and 
surgical profession in Ireland, especially 
the latter, had arrived at that eminence 
and perfection, as to make it most expe- 
dient to guard against any ill-advised 
interference with the regulation of these 
bodies. The School of Surgery of Ireland, 
held at this moment the highest reputation 
for practical science, and, from what he 
knew and had heard, he would undertake 
to say, that any alteration with it would 
be most detrimental. He would say, 
however, with respect to the Apothecaries’ 
Company of Ireland, that it much required 
investigation. A body such as that, which 
controlled and directed that branch of the 
profession, should be open to the compe- 
tition of talent, and should be exclusively 
professional in its duties and objects. The 
Apothecaries’ Company, however, had not 
objects exclusively professional; it was a 
trading company ; and the qualification for 
its most important offices depended on 
the amount of capital invested in the 
stock of the Company that the candidate 
was so lucky as to possess. He was sure 
the House would agree, that the honors 
and offices of this body should be entirely 
open to competition. He had lately been 
informed, that this company had instituted 
proceedings against physicians regularly 
educated, and treated them as if they were 
ignorant practitioners, for having com- 
pounded medicines. He was of opinion, that 
a person authorised to prescribe medicine 
should know how to compound it; and 
he would, therefore, support any propo- 
sition to overthrow this monopoly; at the 
same time that he would take care to 
guard against incapacity, by establishing 
an examination in pharmacy, before a 
court properly constituted. He was of 
Opinion, too, that the monopoly of the 
College of Physicians of London should 
be destroyed. He thought that there 


could be no reason why a physician of the 
universities of these countries, or of the 
schools of the Continent, whose works 
enriched the science of medicine, and who 
were the founders of the most important 
discoveries, should be excluded from the 
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reward of their talents, by an ungenerous 
and selfish monopoly. At all events, he 
hoped the Committee would endeavour to 
elevate every branch of the profession, by 
arranging an even system of medical 
education, founded upon that model of 
severe study, and intense practical appli- 
cation, which, he was proud to say, had 
gained for the Irish colleges the high re- 
putation they enjoyed. 

Mr. Hume said, that he thought it 
highly absurd, that surgeons who had 
passed through severe examinations were 
not allowed to dispense medicines in this 
country. He had himself gone through 
all his examinations, yet he dared not 
compound medicines for sale, though he 
considered himself as capable to do so as 
any apothecary in the land. It was 
highly necessary that surgeons should 
possess the power of dispensing drugs ; for, 
in small country towns, the medical prac- 
titioner was generally physician, surgeon, 
and apothecary, at once. He should like 
to see the examination of medical men 
conducted in open Court, as was the prac- 
tice on the Continent; but he was sorry 
to say, that with respect to medical 
science, this country was in a state of 
barbarism as compared with France. He 
should vote for the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. Warburton said, that at present, 
the certificate of qualification, from the 
College of Surgeons, or from the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, was not always sufficient 
for practice, even in England, for the 
army and navy Medical Boards instituted 
strict inquiries into the acquirements 
of all gentlemen, before they were 
allowed to receive commissions. The 
same caution was exercised by the East 
India Company. The Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Scotch Universities had 
complained, that men of medical science, 
as physicians, should be compelled to un- 
dergo five years’ service, merely to learn 
the menial duties of the Apothecaries’ 
shop. He did not complain of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. The members of 
it had endeavoured to raise the standard 
of medical science and reputation; and 
had done all that men could do, under the 
difficult circumstances in which they were 
placed. 

The Motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee appointed. 


Borough of Stafford. 


BorovuGu oF Starrorp.] Sir Thomas 
Freemantle rose to move for leaye to 
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bring in a Bill to disfranchise the borough 
of Stafford, on the ground of the gross 
bribery and corruption which had been 
practised at that place at the last election, 
The House was aware, that his Motion was 
founded upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee, that had sat in the last Session, 
to inquire into the practices of that 
borough. The Committee had directed 
its Chairman to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill of disfranchisement; and, as he 
had the honour of filling the chair, he 
now made his Motion, in obedience to the 
Report. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee established the fact, of the preva- 
lence of gross and systematic bribery, to 
such an extent, as to call for the disfran- 
chisement of the borough. He did not 
feel that it was necessary to trouble the 
House with many observations at that 
early stage of the proceedings, as he 
would allow a sufficient interval to elapse, 
between the first and second reading of 
the Bill, for hon. Members to consider all 
the facts of the case. The elective fran- 
chise ought not to be taken from any in- 
dividual, much less from a body of indi- 
viduals, without a most satisfactory cause ; 
but he was convinced that, in the case of 
Stafford, the necessity was imperative, and 
he would not shrink from the performance 
of his duty. During the election for 
Stafford, there had been opened, by each 
candidate, houses, at which the voters 
went to receive their money. Every man 
that received his pay had his name put 
down in writing, and these documents had 
been put into the hands of the Committee. 
Four-fifths of the voters had received 
money, so that the ends of justice would 
not be answered by any partial disfran- 
chisement. The Committee had found, 
that the voters that had been introduced 
under the Reform Bill, had been as guilty 
as the rest. Of 167 of the newly-created 
102. householders, 85 had received bribes. 
Two-thirds of the old burgesses, who 
were 10/. householders, were likewise 
bribed. In fact, corruption was so gene- 
ral, so systematic and inveterate, that it 
was impossible to put a stop to it, except 
by the severe remedy which the Com- 
mittee had recommended. It would be 


for the House to consider whether the 
franchise should be transferred to any 
other place, and, in the meantime, he 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill. 
Mr. Halcombe objected, that the evi- 
dence had not been taken upon oath, and 
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that it was publicly boasted of in Stafford, 
that the witnesses had told the Committee 
a parcel of lies. The House could not 
take away the most valuable rights from 
the people, without being able to punish 
for perjury the witnesses that had misled 
the Committee. He should give his 
strenuous opposition to the Motion. 

Mr. Chetwynd complained, that the 
hon. Baronet who had brought the Motion, 
had not been made aware of the circum- 
stances that had lately transpired in Staf- 
ford. Within a few days, it had been 
made known to him, that the witness who 
had given the list of bribed voters to the 
Committee, had publicly declared, that 
from the beginning to the end, it was a 
forgery. He would, therefore, entreat the 
House to suspend its judgment. 

Lord Althorp said, that when notorious 
corruption was proved, it would be the 
duty of the House to disfranchise the 
borough. All must admit that, from the 
reform which had taken place in the 
representation, such practices could not 
continue, and the system of corrupt 
boroughs must be put an end to. 

Leave given, Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Jusrices oF THE Peace.] Lord Howick 
rose, for the purpose of moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill, to render more effectual 
proceedings before Justices of the Peace. 
The measure he should have the honour to 
introduce, was almost precisely similar to 
that which had been brought forward last 
Session, but which the multifarious business 
of pressing importance had prevented from 
being passed into law. He would not, 
therefore, trouble the House with any 
observations explanatory of its objects, 
further than to say, that it was principally 
proposed by it to remove those technical 
difficulties which at present prevented 
the satisfactory administration of justice, 
in certain cases, before Justices of the 
Peace. By one of its most important 
clauses, the public would also be relieved 
from the very oppressive use, which was 
sometimes made, by common informers, 
of penal Acts of Parliament, by which 
minimum penalties were imposed on 
various classes of defaulters; it being 
intended to vest in the Magistrates a 
discretionary power to lessen such mini- 
mum penalties, as they should think the 
nature and circumstances of the case 
might require. The only other object of 
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the Bill he would mention was the im- 
portant and desirable one, as it appeared 
to him, of putting an end to the gaming- 
houses in this town, which every body 
felt was an increasing and alarming evil. 
He did not anticipate any objection 
being urged against its introduction, and 
he would postpone all further discussion 
until hon. Members were in possession of 
the details of the Bill. 

Mr. Jervis regarded the Bill of the 
noble Lord, if similar to that which had 
been introduced last Session, as one 
whose object was not to remove technical 
difficulties, but to confer on the Magis- 
trates, who already possessed too much 
influence, an increase of power to an 
alarming extent. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, there was one prin- 
ciple in the Bill, which he totally disap- 
proved of, although, as stated by the 
noble Lord (Howick) and under proper 
circumstances, it seemed in itself to be 
perfectly fair—he meant, the doing away 
of all technical objections. The misfor- 
tune was, that in proceedings before the 
Magistrates, the statutes excluded all 
consideration of the merits; whereas, if 
the evidence on the merits were set forth 
on a conviction, a Court of Appeal would 
be enabled to proceed much more satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Hume suggested, that the system 
of having unpaid Magistrates should be 
done away with altogether. He believed, 
that such Magistrates thought more of 
preserving game than any thing else, and 


so administered the laws, as to provoke 


rather than prevent crime. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Recorpor Divisions 1n THE Hovsg. | 
Mr. Ward rose to bring on his Motion for 
giving greater publicity to the Divisions of 
the House. He had undertaken this sub- 
ject with the permission of the hon.mem- 
ber for Colchester, who had had the merit 
of introducing it during the last Session 
of Parliament; and in doing so, he re- 
quested the indulgence of the House, for 
bringing the question so early under its 
reconsideration. One reason for doing 
this was, that he believed justice was not 
done to the Motion on theformer occasion, 
—he did not mean by the hon. member 
for Colchester, whose talents he admired, 
but by the House, whose attention was 
then occupied by the consideration of 
many other, and apparently more imme- 
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diately important changes. They now 
stood in a very different situation, and he 
trusted that the present Motion would 
meet with the attention which it deserved. 
In his opinion, its adoption or rejec- 
tion would have a very material in- 
fluence on the character and prospects 
of the House. In calling upon the 
House to give publicity to its Divisions, he 
did not call on it to place itself in com- 
munication with the Press, but merely 
this—that there should be daily placed on 
the Table of the House an accurate record 
of the votes of every Member for and 
against every question. On referring to 
the debate which took place on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Colchester, 
he found that the objections made to the 
proposition might be reduced to three. 
First, the impracticability of the plan pro- 
posed by the hon. Member : that objection 
was made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as the sole reason of his opposi- 
tion. The second was, the inexpediency 
of enforcing any responsibility at all, which 
was made by the noble Lord, the member 
for Norwich (Lord Stormont), The third 
was, that there was already a sufficient 
degree of practical publicity and respon- 
sibility, which was the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth. The Noble Lord on the Treasury 
Bench did not object to the publication of 
the divisions generally, but objected merely 
to the specific plan proposed by the 
hon. Member as impracticable. This ob- 
jection could not apply to the present 
Motion, because he meant to propose no 
specific plan. He would not draw off the 
attention of the House from the great 
principle on which his Motion was founded 
by the consideration of minor particulars. 
At the same time, he thought it right to 
say, that he would not have occupied their 
time by the consideration of a Motion of 
which he did not firmly believe that he 
could suggest a plan which could be re- 
duced to practice. He had a plan by 
which he did not doubt that an accurate 
list of every Gentleman’s votes might be 
taken without the loss of five minutes 
time. Some hon. Gentlemen appeared to 
doubt the possibility of this. He was per- 
fectly willing to suggest the method. The 


‘reason why he mentioned this was, be- 


cause he had been told, that to bring for- 
ward this Motion without stating any plan, 
would be as bad as to bring forward and 
state an impracticable one. He would, 
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therefore, if the House wished it, relate his 
plan [Loud cries of “ No, no!”]. As it ra- 
ther appeared to be the feeling of the 
House that he should not enter into de- 
tail, he would refrain from doing so. The 
principle on which he based his Motion, 
was the incontestible, unalienable rights 
of those who sent them there to receive 
from them an authentic account of their 
transactions, and to know, on the autho- 
rity of their own minutes, the way in which 
they discharged the duties which they had 
undertaken. On the last occasion this 
principle was impugned by the noble Lord, 
the memberjfor Norwich, whom he wassorry 
not to see in his place. The noble Lord 
said, that every member of that House 
ought to represent his own opinions. That 
no man appointed to that House ought to 
be influenced in his votes by the actions 
of others. That no member of the House 
ought to be pulled up the next morning 
for giving a certain vote overnight; and 
that, in short, he ought not to be respon- 
sible for his vote. He would thus far agree 
with the noble Lord, that every member 
of that House ought to have the most per- 
fect freedom of agency, but he differed 
from him, toto celo, as to the question of 
responsibility. He looked on respon- 
sibility as the very essence of Representa- 
tive Government, and without publicity, 
responsibility could not exist. It was pub- 
licity alone, as Mr. Jefferson justly said, 
that supplied the check which prevented 
society from being divided into two ex- 
treme classes, the wolves and the sheep. 
Fortunately for us the wolves were at pre- 
sent at a discount, and the sheep were too 
wise to part with their fleece, unless some- 
thing like good cause were first shown. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, said, that we already had re- 
sponsibility, or publicity (for the two words 
were synonymous) enough. That, on every 
occasion of interest to the constituents, 
the votes of Members were perfectly well 
known; and, consequently, that there 
was no necessity for departing from the 
established practice. To a certain extent 
this argument might be good. There was 
indeed a sort of half-and-half responsibi- 
lity. Their respect for public opinion com- 
pelled them to take some measures of pub- 
licity, which, to a certain extent, compro- 
mised the character and dignity of the 
House. He had, after an important divi- 
sion, seen no less than nineteen letters in 
a Morning Paper on the same day—some 
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explanatory, some exculpatory, some ac- 
counting for absence, but all calling on 
the editor to correct some inaccuracy — 
an inaccuracy not only unintentional, but, 
considering the manner in which the lists 
were now obtained, altogether unavoid- 
able. Another objection of the right hon. 
Baronet to further publicity, was, that a 
very erroneous opinion might be formed 
of a public man, by founding it only on 
one particular vote. Those who read the 
Debates would not be deceived, but would 
understand them better in consequence of 
having an accurate list of votes, whilst 
those who looked only at the list of votes 
would be prevented from forming many 
very untrue conclusions. Besides, how- 
ever well a Member of that House might 
speak, it was by his votes he must be judged 
at last. It was to his votes that he must 
appeal for public confidence ; and whilst 
speeches were forgotten, votes were al- 
ways accessible. There was one class of 
Members to whom he would take the 
liberty of addressing a few observations ; 
he alluded to the old Members—to those 
who were attached to old forms, who were 
reluctant to see any change introduced, 
and who still clung to the strict privacy of 
divisions. He, however, should be the 
first to resist any proposition for permitting 
strangers to be present during a division, 
since, on questions of deep interest, it 
might be impossible to restrain some ex- 
pressions of public feeling calculated, per- 
haps, in some measure, to influence their 
decisions, All that he sought was, to remove 
the anomalies which at present existed, 
and to correct a point where theory and 
practice were at variance. He could con- 
ceive no reason why a record should not 
be preserved of so important a portion of 
their proceedings—in which, indeed, their 
characters were concerned—when all other 
parts of their proceedings were recorded 
and published without scruple. More espe- 
cially did this argument apply, when it 
was remembered that strict secrecy was 
impossible. They were not in the French 
Chambers, where votes were taken by bal- 
lot. Secrecy here was impossible; and, 
if it were possible, it would be most per- 
nicious. There was only one class of 
Members whom he would believe to be 
sincere in their opposition to the publica- 
tion—he meant the habitual absentees. 
He could conceive their dislike to their 
frequent absences being placed on record, 
but he was sure that those (by far the mas 
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jority) who were impressed with a due 
sense of the important duties of their situ- 
ation, would not, for a moment, entertain 
so unworthy an objection. To such he 
would say, grant a Committee; if, on in- 
vestigation, the scheme should be found 
impracticable, without incurring too great 
a loss of time, let the Committee so re- 
port, and there would be an end of the 
question. But if, as he believed, publi- 
city could be obtained at a very trifling 
sacrifice of time, then he hoped they would 
not permit such a sacrifice to interfere 
with so great a good as the publication of 
an authentic list: of their divisions. He 
should, therefore, move the appointment of 
a Select Committee, to inquire into the 
best mode of obtaining correct and authen- 
tic lists of the divisions in that House; 
and that such Committee should be in- 
structed to report thereon without delay. 

Mr. Hawes seconded the Motion, which, 
he observed, was, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from that of the hon. member for Col- 
chester. He was most anxious that the 
lists of the votes should be published, with 
the authority and sanction of that House ; 
that was almost the only mode in which he 
could show to his constituents the part 
which he took in the Debates. If the di- 
visions were published, it was important 
that they should be published with all the 
authority which they would carry with 
them from having the name of the Speaker 
attached to them. His hon. friend had 
rightly observed, that it might be found in 
the Committee, that any plan proposed 
for that purpose would be impracticable. 
If that were so, then this question would 
be set at rest forever. In opposing this 
Motion, let no man say that he was not 
opposing publicity being given to his votes 
on public questions; for, it must be evi 
dent to every thinking man, that every 
Member who opposed this Motion, must 
dislike the nature of his votes being dis- 
closed to his constituents. 

Lord Althorp said, his hon. friend had 
done him justice in saying, that he had 
merely opposed the Motion of the hon. 
member for Colchester on the question of 
its practicability. He never objected to 
the publication of divisions; and he cer- 
tainly thought that, if they were published, 
the more correctly, the better. He cer- 
tainly felt great doubt that his hon. friend 
would be able to produce a plan that was 
likely to be practicable. His hon. friend 
had not stated his plan tothe House ; and 
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he believed, had the question been put, 
there would have been a very near division 
whether he should have done so or not. 
He confessed, that he should have been 
glad to have heard what it was, for he had 
a great opinion of the ability of his hon. 
friend, and he had no doubt it was a very 
ingenious one. With respect to the Mo. 
tion itself, he could have no objection to it, 
and he should be happy if the Resolutions 
of the Committee should be such as to 
lead to any practical result. He certainly 
thought, that every Member must be re- 
sponsible for the way in which he voted, 
and as to the argument that a man ona 
certain occasion might vote differently from 
his general opinions, in order to support 
some particular line of policy, he did not 
consider it a sufficient objection, because 
such a circumstance could not occur fre- 
quently; and when it did, was suscep- 
tible of explanation, and would always 
meet with due allowance and considera. 
tion. He did not, however, think the pre- 
sent mode so objectionable as Gentlemen 
seemed to imagine. He did not believe 
the lists now published were very inaccu- 
rate. He was aware that during the last 
Session they were so; but the great num- 
ber of new Members whose faces were not 
known, very naturally accounted for that 
circumstance. But whether they were ac- 
curate or not, he certainly could have 
no objection to means being taken to 
make them as accurate as possible. If, 
however, it should appear, that this could 
not be done without incurring a great loss 
of time, then he should certainly say, that 
the object to be attained was not worth such 
a sacrifice. Having made this statement, 
he should not object to the Motion. 

Mr. Hume expressed his great gratifica- 
tion at the way in which the Motion 
had been met by the noble Lord op. 
posite. The noble Lord had said that 
the present system furnished correct lists ; 
but he had not taken into consideration 
the great labour which it threw on certain 
individuals. His noble friend knew how 
difficult it was to count both sides of the 
House. For his own part, he did not like 
to go on both sides. He would refer only 
to what had taken place during the present 
Session. There had been only two divi- 
sions published yet. The first of these 
was so incorrect, that he believed half the 
Members put down in it on one side were 
not in the House that evening ; and it had 
required the greatest labour and trouble 
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on the part of five Members to make it 
correct; but the first evil had been done, 
for the inaccurate list had gone throughout 
the country. As to time, he thought the 
plan that ought to be adopted would save 
time, whilst it would give the greatest sa- 
tisfaction to the country. And as to the 
absentees, he thought it one of the greatest 
advantages of the system now proposed, 
that it would expose to the country those 
who neglected their duty. 

Mr. Harvey defended the way in which 
he dropped his Motion last Session, and 
said, that unless a man belonged to one 
of the great parties in that House, he could 
not, had he even the tongue of an angel, 
expect his proposition to meet with the 
attention which its intrinsic merits might 
deserve. 

Mr. Warburton regarded this Motion 
as most important, and he hoped he should 
have to congratulate the House on its suc- 
cess. He looked upon it as one of the 
most important results of the Reform Bill ; 
indeed, he was not sure that it was not the 
most important, as regarded the good 
conduct of the Members. He remem- 
bered, that when a meeting was held at 
the chambers of a certain person, a great 
and important meeting, for the purpose of 
arranging a plan that was expected to ter- 
minate in the defeat of the Tory Ministry— 
he remembered, that the greatest impor- 
tance was attached to securing accurate 
lists of the division, and the individuals 
who undertook the task of obtaining them, 
were over and over again charged to spare 
no pains to make them correct. If this were 
felt so important to the Reforming Interest 
on the eve of such a division—f all great 
parties in private admitted the importance 
of accuracy in these particulars, how was it 
that they had so long delayed obtaining 
that to which the public, as well as them- 
selves, attached the greatest importance. 
But then it was urged that this great re- 
sult could not be accomplished. Where 
was the difficulty? 1t was most mechani- 
cal. Could not clerks go from bench to 
bench, and take down the names; and if 
these clerks were not sufficiently numerous, 
let them pay another; if one were not 
enough, let them get two, three, or even 
four. Where was the difficulty ? 

The Motion was agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee appointed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1834. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaweE, from 

Dissenters at Lowestoffe, for a National Registry of Births 
and Marriages.—By Mr. SHEPPARD, from Frome, to the 
same effect.—By Mr. BLAMIRE, from Caldbeck, Cumber- 
land, against Tithes.—By Sir Ropert Peet, from Mr. 
Holmes, against the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt; 
and from St, Paul’s, Southampton, against any Measures 
tending to weaken the Church.—By Mr. Hueues Hueues, 
from Dissenters at Ryde, for Redress.—By Mr. Hopcgs, 
from several Parishes in Kent, for the Commutation of 
Tithes; and for the Repeal of the Malt Duty; and by 
Lord SANDON, from Liverpool, for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath, 


Escueats To THE CrRowN—CaseE oF 
Mr. Harcuert.| Mr. Warburton begged 
to call the attention of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a 
Petition which he held in his hand from 
Mr. Hatchett, of Belle- Vue house, Chelsea, 
a gentleman well known in the scientific 
world, who had a beneficial interest in a 
fund in the Bank of England, which had 
stood in the name of the late Henry 
Fauntleroy, as sole trustee of the property. 
Upon an application being made to the 
Bank for the payment of the fund, subse- 
quent to the death of Fauntleroy, and for 
the appointment of a new trustee in his 
situation, an answer was returned by the 
Bank that the property to which Fauntle- 
roy was trustee had, by reason of his con- 
viction, become an escheat to the Crown. 
As soon as this answer was made to the 
person beneficially interested, he had 
resort to the advice of counsel, and 
obtained the very best opinion in his 
power. There being a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among the counsel as to 
the right construction of the law in such 
a case, and it being the opinion of many 
that the property had become escheated 
to the Crown, he was advised not to oppose 
the inquisition on the part of the Crown, 
but to accept back the property, which 
was escheated, from the Crown asa grant. 
An inquest was accordingly held, though 
he could not say in what manner it was 
conducted—whether in some dark hole or 
corner of the city, with a Jury who acted 
just as they were told by the Crown offi- 
cers, or otherwise, but the consequence 
was, that the property was declared to 
have become an escheat to the Crown, and 
in conformity with that decision it had 
been escheated. When the party came 
to inquire how the property was to be 
obtained back from the Crown, he found 
upon an examination of the Stamp Act, 
that though in all cases of real property 
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the transfer was only subject to a duty of 
12. 15s., yet in cases of chattel property 
an ad valorem tax of 5l. per cent was 
imposed. So that in the present case the 
duty alone upon the transfer would amount 
to no less than 400/. These proceedings 
took place in the year 1824. Upon a re- 
presentation being made to the Treasury 
of the circumstances of the case, it was 
admitted that it was an extremely hard 
one, and a promise was made that in the 
next Stamp Act an alteration should be 
made rectifying the mistake, and placing 
chattel property on the same footing with 
real property in this respect. The promised 
Stamp Act had been deferred from year 
to year, and the petitioner had been anxi- 
ously waiting, in the yearly expectation of 
seeing an alteration made, but up to the 
present moment no alteration whatever 
had taken place in the Stamp Act to meet 
the case of the petitioner. The corre- 
spondence which had taken place between 
the solicitor and the Treasury was set out 
at length in the petition, and could, there- 
fore, be examined by the Government or 
any Member of the House. The tenth 
year had now arrived since the escheat 
took place, and in case the property was 
not immediately claimed, it must be paid 
over to the Commissioners of the National 
Debt, which would throw another import- 
ant obstacle in the way of obtaining the 
money. ‘This was a case in which Faunt- 
leroy was sole trustee. He, would, how- 
ever, also beg to direct their attention to 
another case in which Fauntleroy was a 
co-trustee. An application had been made 
in this case, since the death of Fauntleroy, 
to have a new trustee appointed in his 
room. The payment of the dividends had 
not been suspended; up to the present 
moment they had been regularly paid, but 
the answer returned by the Bank to the 
request for the appointment of a new 
trustee, which he confessed he did not 
understand, was this—the solicitor to the 
Bank signified the refusal by the Bank to 
allow the appointment of any new trustee, 
inasmuch as Fauntleroy’s interest in the 
stock had become forfeited to the Crown, 
and as the Crown could not be a joint 
tenant with any other person, therefore 
the whole had become forfeited. The opin- 
ion which he (Mr. Warburton) had formed 
on the subject was, that the decision in 
the case where Fauntleroy was sole 
trustee was consistent with the law, but 
that in the case where Fauntleroy was 





only a co-trustee, the opinion of the Bank 
and the Treasury was inaccurate. In 
ordinary cases the property became vested 
in the new trustee, and he saw nothing in 
the present to distinguish it from any 
other. The only question to be decided 
was, what was the best course to be 
pursued in cases of this kind, for the law 
of which the petitioner now complained 
had been in operation for the last sixty 
years, and it affected the title of the 
chattel property of every person where his 
trustee had been guilty of felony or com- 
mitted suicide. It appeared to him that 
the proper course would be that a Bill 
should be brought in, not as a simple 
remedy given to those who should solicit 
a remittance of the duty under the Stamp 
Act, but a Bill declaring that in cases of 
a trustee becoming a felon, or undergoing 
a civil death, the property should not be- 
come an escheat to the Crown, but should 
vest in trustees acting beneficially for the 
parties interested. It was not in the power 
of an individual without the consent of 
the Crown, to introduce such a Bill; but 
if the noble Lord assured him, that on the 
production of such a Bill the formal ob- 
jection to it would not be insisted upon, 
from the encouragement he had received, 
he would undertake to introduce such a 
Bill. A noble Lord, formerly a Judge, 
had promised to superintend such a Bill 
in the House of Lords. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord would give him 
the assurance, that if such a Bill were 
submitted to the Lords of the Treasury, 
the pro forma objection to it would be 
waived, and that he would be allowed to 
introduce it. He believed that he had 
gone over all the heads contained in the 
petition; he would only state that this 
was not a single case, that there were a 
great number of individuals with small 
property who were in a similar situation, 
who were waiting the result of this peti- 
tion, but whose properties were so small 
that they could not go to the expense 
necessary to obtain them. As this was 
not a solitary case, but affected a great 
number of individuals, he hoped the noble 
Lord would throw no impediments in the 
way of such a Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, he had not the least 
hesitation in saying, that the statements 
which had been made showed a case of 
very extreme hardship. With respect to 
the individual, it was well known to the 


hon. Member, that he (Lord Althorp) had 
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the honour and the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. The case, however, had 
not come under his notice before, other- 
wise he should have felt it his duty to take 
immediate steps for an inquiry into it, and 
to have redressed the grievance at the 
earliest moment. As to the question put 
to him by the hon. Member, he could only 
say, that he would give his advice, and he 
had little doubt it would be acted upon, 
that no formal objection should be taken 
to the introduction of such a Bill as that 
spoken of. If any other individuals had 
the misfortune to be placed in the situa- 
tion of the petitioner, who had become a 
sufferer from the misconduct of his trustee, 
the case of those individuals was one that 
ought to receive the commiseration and 
assistance of the House. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


CoMMITTEE OF PRivILEGES — Mr. 
Suert’s Casz.] Mr. Grote said, that as 
Chairman of the Committee of Privileges, 
now sitting, he had been requested to sub- 
mit a Motion for the addition of one 
Member to the present number of the 
body. It would be recollected, that when 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
(Mr. O’Connell) moved for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, he not only 
abstained from inserting his own name in 
the list, although it had been the almost 
invariable practice that the mover should 
take the Chair; but, from peculiar feelings 
of delicacy, he had omitted all who were 
in any way, whether publicly or privately, 
connected with the hon. member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Sheil). Immediately they 
entered upon their inquiry, the Committee 
arrived at a strong conviction that they 
should not be able to prosecute it to their 
own satisfaction, or with a certainty of 
doing complete justice to the hon. member 
for Tipperary, unless some Member were 
added to the Committee in whom that hon. 
Member could implicitly confide, and by 
whose advice he was willing at all times to 
be guided. It was, therefore, proposed 
that the name of Mr. O’Connell should be 
added to the list of the Committee. He 
had only further to state, that this Motion 
emanated from the unanimous wish of the 
Committee, and that the hon. member for 
Tipperary had neither suggested nor en- 
couraged it. 

Lord John Russell wished the Motion 
to be made to-morrow. In itself it seemed 
a very extraordinary proposition, after 
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what had already passed upon the subject, 
and after the formation of the Committee 
without the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, that it should now be proposed to 
insert his name, without giving any similar 
advantage to the other side. He did not 
say, that he was prepared to oppose the 
Motion, but he trusted that a day’s notice 
would be given to afford time for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Grote was quite ready to defer the 
Motion till to-morrow. He begged again 
to say, that it proceeded from the unani- 
mous wish of the Committee, and from no 
other quarter. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor hoped that the 
proceedings of the Committee would be 
stayed until the point was decided. The 
question was one of a most ridiculous 
nature to be submitted to the solemn adju- 
dication of a Committee. 

The Speaker reminded the hon. Member 
that it would not be necessary to put any 
restraint upon the Committee. The hon. 
member for London had stated, that it was 
the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
that justice could not be done, and the 
inquiry duly prosecuted, unless the addi- 
tional Member were appointed. Therefore, 
whether the present question were or were 
not postponed, reliance might safely be 
placed in the Committee either as to the 
course or speed of its proceedings. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the 
Member proposed to be added was to act 
somewhat in the capacity of nominee. If 
the question had not been formally put, 
there was not a single dissentient voice to 
the proposition that the present Motion 
should be made. It was the anxious 
desire of the Committee that the hon. | 
member for Tipperary should have some 
friend present during the examination of 
the witnesses upon whom he could rely, 
and he trusted that the House would not 
object to the appointment of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. 

Mr. O'Connell might be permitted just 
to say, that the Committee had done him 
the honour to send for him to be present 
at their proceedings; but that when he 
came into the room, he had stated his 
extreme unwillingness to remain there in 
the doubtful capacity of adviser, when he 
had no right to take part in the proceed- 
ings as a member of the Committee. He 
had, therefore, totally declined attending, 
until the House had decided the point now 
in question, 
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Sir Robert Peel said, that the opinion 
that the hon. Member should belong to 
the Committee, was unanimous. The 
charge personally affected a Member of 
the House, and it was considered very 
important that he should have somebody 
present who was possessed of his entire 
confidence. He had thought that the 
individual who moved for the Committee, 
would have been a member of it, and 
would have acted in that capacity, and not 
merely as amicus curiae. It was necessary 
that the witnesses should be cross-examin- 
ed, and it would very much paralyse the 
abilities, and mar the efforts of any man 
who undertook this task, if, not being a 
member of the Committee, he was obliged 
to put his questions in writing, or at least 
through the medium of a third person. 
He hoped that no resistance would be made 
to deciding upon the Motion now. 

Lord John Russell was anxious chiefly 
for a little time for consideration, and 
certainly did not mean to oppose any 
obstacle to the choice of the hon. member 
for Dublin. It was not to be forgotten, 
however, that the public character and 
private honour of the member for Hull 
were likewise involved. It would be hardly 
fair that the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin should have the opportunity of 
putting all his questions with the ability 
he was known to possess, in favour of his 
friend, and that no other Member should 
be present for the same purpose on behalf 
of the member for Hull. 


Sir Robert Peel entered into the feelings 


of the noble Lord, but begged to remark 
that the hon. member for Hull was not a 
party accused. 

The Question— That Mr. O’Connell 
be a member of the Committee,” was 
agreed to. 


Tue AvuDITORSHIP OF {THE EXCHE- 
QuER.] Mr. Hume rose to ask a question 
of his Majesty’s Ministers on a point that 
had been talked of a good deal out of the 
House. He wished to know what arrange- 
ment had been made by the Government 
when the office held by the late Lord 
Grenville was given to Lord Auckland. 
Was Lord Auckland to hold that office 
consecutively with his present? It was 
generally understood that, by the Act 
applicable to that office, that office should 
cease with the demise of its late holder. 
But it now appeared that it was, emolu- 
ments and all, still in existence. What 
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arrangement then, he would ask the 
Government, had been come to with Lord 
Auckland, or if any, on his appointment 
to the Auditorship of the Exchequer ? 

Lord Althorp said, he was not sorry he 
was asked such a question. Much unne- 
cessary and unfounded representation was 
made on the subject. From the state of 
the law relative to the Exchequer, it was 
found necessary that an officer should be 
appointed without delay. No money 
could be issued without the signature of 
the auditor. The appointment was one, 
not of choice, but of necessity. It was 
not intended that Lord Auckland should 
enjoy the emoluments of both offices, 
neither did his Lordship accept the office 
on any such understanding. He accepted 
it subject to any regulation the House 
might make. Nay, more: he took it on 
the condition that he would receive no 
salary while holding at the same time the 
office of President of the Board of Trade. 
In case the Bill regulating the office 
should pass, it was intended that, in place 
of the present salary of 4,000J. a-year, it 
should be reduced to 2,000/. a-year. The 
appointment, he repeated, would not have 
been made, had it not been necessary to 
fill up the office. 


Gtascow Lorrery.] Mr. Sinclair 
begged to ask whether it was the intention 
of Government to make any inquiry re- 
garding the Glasgow Lottery? and sug- 
gested that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed, to consider in what manner any 
further drawings might be put a stop to, 
and to take measures to provide against 
any future Lotteries of the same nature. 

Lord Althorp said, that the subject had 
been before under the consideration of the 
House, when it was suggested that it 
would be unfair to put a stop to the 
Lottery at that time, as part had been 
drawn, and people who held tickets would 
lose their money. He regretted much 
that such a Bill had passed, and he trusted 
that means would be found to prevent 
the recurrence of such a circumstance in 
future. 

Sir Robert Inglis had stated, when the 
case came formerly under the considera- 
tion of the House, that in his opinion a 
Bill ought to pass for the prevention of 
this lottery. He saw no difference between 
the circumstances then and now, and he 
still was of opinion that the subject should 
be taken into consideration. He trusted 
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that, as the subject was now brought 
under the notice of the House, care would 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of any 
such scheme in future. He could see 
that the feelings of the House were hurt 
that such an affair should be permitted, 
and he was certain that such were the 
feelings of the country. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there had 
been not one lottery, but three lotteries 
under the Act in question; and it was 
extraordinary, that neither the Member 
who took charge of the Bill nor the Soli- 
citor who carried it through the House 
had had the slightest conception that it 
was the intention to make it the means of 
bearing a lottery. He thought it a public 
scandal that such a Bill had ever passed 
that House. He did not think that evil 
would come of publicly discussing the 
subject. It would, he hoped, open the 
eyes of the public, and prevent them 
from buying tickets. He concurred with 
the Members who had previously spoken 
on the propriety of preventing such Bills 
passing in future, and observed, that in the 
Bill in question the word lottery was not 
so much as once mentioned. He thought 
the whole matter disreputable to the Legis- 
lature, and hoped, by way of punishing 
the projectors for the fraud they had prac- 
tised, that it might prove a losing concern 
to them. 

The conversation was dropped. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 13, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricx- 
MOND, from the Parishes of Quadring and Donington, for 
a Renewal and Extension of the Labour Rate. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 13, 1834, 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Warwick Bribery 
Prevention; and Liverpool Freemen Disfranchised. 

Petitions presented. By Sir CHARLES BURRELL, from 
Nuthurst, Sussex, for a Continuance and Extension 
of the Labour Rate.—By Mr. W. F. Ponsonsy, from 
Lyme Regis and Charmouth, for a Reform of the Church 
of England.—By Mr. A. Jonnstone, from the Presby- 
tery of Dunfermline, that the Right of Presenting to 
Voluntary Churches may be exercised by the Church 
Courts establishing them.—By Sir SAMUEL WHALLEY, 
from Marylebone, for a Repeal of the House and Window 
Tax; also against the Bill passed last Session, concerning 
the Removal of Scotch and Irish Vagrants.—By Mr. 
Watrer, from Berkshire, against Tithes—By Mr. 
Benet, from the Dissenters of Warminster, for Relief. 


Grievances oF Dissenters.| Mr. 
Benett presented a Petition from the Con- 
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gregation of the Independent Chapel of 
Warminster, complaining of the griev- 
ances to which they had been subjected 
by the payment of Church-rates—by the 
want of a proper registration of births and 
deaths in their congregation —by their 
inability to bury their dead according to 
the rules and ceremonies of their Church, 
and by being obliged in their marriages to 
conform to certain ceremonies at variance 
with their conscientious opinions. They 
complained also, that they were debarred 
the benefit of having their children edu- 
cated in the national schools, unless they 
subscribed to certain articles which would 
make them members of the Established 
Church. In the prayer of the petition he 
fully concurred, and could bear testimony 
to the respectability of the persons whose 
signatures were attached to it. 

Mr, Finn begged leave to state, that the 
demands of this petition were very just, 
and that the Dissenters laboured under 
great hardships. The system of registra- 
tion of marriages had worked well in 
Ireland, and with regard to burials, the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland had 
introduced a Bill to allow Catholics to be 
buried according to their own ritual and 
forms. That was but the legitimate 
course, and those who were most anxious 
for the Established Church would do well 
to concede the claims of the Dissenters. 
If the members of the Established Church, 
or if his Majesty’s Government did resist 
them, the Dissenters might adopt a very 
easy mode—the same that was some years 
ago resorted to in Ireland. In Dublin the 
Catholics established cemeteries to bury 
their dead in, and the clergy were thus 
deprived of a great portion of their fees ; 
the result was, that the clergy found it 
convenient very much to reduce their 
prices. The adoption of that mode by the 
Dissenters would have the effect of remedy- 
ing some of the evils complained of. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson supported the 
petition. He rejoiced that two great mea- 
sures had been passed for the relief of 
Dissenters and Catholics, which were most 
satisfactory as far as they went, but some- 
thing further was desired. He must say 
that the conduct of the Catholics towards 
the Dissenters was highly creditable to 
them, it was at the same time but justice 
to the Dissenters to say that they had 
been the strenuous supporters of Catholic 
emancipation. By their powerful aid that 
triumphant measure, which reflects the 
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highest honour on the justice of a British 
House of Commons had been carried. In 
all their reasonable and just demands, 
therefore, and few that he had seen in the 
public prints could be considered unreason- 
able—they should have his cordial sup- 
port. The Dissenters of England were a 
most loyal body of men, and in times 
when the country was in a less peaceable 
and quiet state than at present, there was 
no instance of Dissenters having shown 
any desire to overthrow the established 
institutions. They had the most indis- 
putable claims to the favour of the House, 
and he hoped that none of their grievances 
would go unredressed another Session. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Titues.| Mr. Walter presented a 
Petition from a considerable number of 
owners and occupiers of land in the 
County of Berks. The petitioners said, 
that they had presumed to address the 
House, in consequence of their under- 
standing it to be the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to introduce a Bill for 
effecting certain changes in the Tithe- 
laws. They complained that the demand 
of one-tenth part of the gross produce of 
the land by those who contribute nothing 
towards its production, is at variance with 
the dictates of reason and the principles 
of justice, and most oppressive in cases 
that frequently occur, when the value of 
the whole crop will not pay the expense 
of raising it. The petitioners, therefore, 
earnestly prayed that the subject of tithes 
might be taken into serious consideration, 
and that tithes might be permanently 
commuted, on the basis of supposing the 
tithe owner the tenth joint proprietor of 
the soil. But anxiously as they desired a 
change in the existing Tithe-laws, oppres- 
sive and unjust as they considered them, 
they would nevertheless prefer their con- 
tinuance to the enactment of any other 
measure that would have the effect of ex- 
empting the holders of tithe property from 
bearing their just portion of all parochial 
and other assessments, thereby severing 
their interests from those of the rest of the 
community. It was not necessary for him 
on that occasion to say how far he might 
be disposed to go with the petitioners in 
the system which they would wish to have 
adopted for effecting the commutation of 
tithes; but he thought it necessary to 
state, that the petitioners were persons of 
high character and respectability, some of 
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them being Magistrates of the county, 
With respect to this tithe question, he 
could not help remarking that the clergy 
were not the only persons immediately 
affected by it as tithe-owners, The origin 
and objects of tithe property were, at least 
so far as lay impropriations were concerned, 
greatly mistaken. The original possessors 
of such property, before the reign of Henry 
8th, were always chargeable with the find- 
ing of fit and proper priests to perform 
parochial duties in those parishes from 
which the tithes were reaped, and with the 
maintenance and remuneration of such 
priests. He feared, however, that lay 
impropriators, whether individuals or cor- 
porations, did not at present adequately 
maintain the vicars of those parishes of 
which they enjoyed the tithes. Such impro- 
priators, in far too many instances, had 
slunk out of the duties to the discharge of 
which that property was in ancient times, 
and ought at all times to be, amenable. 
He said, therefore, that all vicarages so 
situated, had an immediate and most 
equitable claim to augmentation, for a 
restitution of that property of which they 
had been deprived, and for a full remune- 
ration to the clerical incumbents according 
to the circumstances of the present times. 
Let the lay impropriator enjoy the re- 
mainder, which was all to which he had a 
legal or reasonable title; and, by this just 
process, the funds for the necessary sup- 
port of the clergy would be increased, 
where they were now inadequate ; and the 
additional advantage would likewise follow, 
that a portion would be spent in the very 
parishes from whence the tithes were 
reaped, and not the whole expended by a 
lay impropriator in some distant county. 
He hoped that the whole question would 
be adjusted in a manner satisfactory to the 
clergy, and beneficial to the country at 
large. : 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Passing of Paupers. 


Passinc oF Paurers.] Sir Samuel 
Whalley presented a Petition from the 
electors of the parish of St. Marylebone, 
praying for relief from general and local 
taxation. The petitioners complained that 
they had for a long time implored the 
House to release them from taxation, but 
only had the mortification to find, that, 
instead of being relieved, additional bur- 
thens were thrown upon them. With 
respect to local taxation, they complained 
especially of the county rate. The House 
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was aware that, heretofore, the law was, 
that when Scotch and Irish paupers be- 
came chargeable to a parish or county, 
they were removed to the borders of that 
county to which they belonged; but an 
Act had recently been passed for the 
removal of Scotch and Irish paupers at 
the whole and sole expense of the parish 
to which they had become chargeable, and 
the Magistrates in Sessions assembled had 
the power of contracting for the removal 
of such paupers, which they had done 
under the authority of the new Act, at the 
rate of 32s. per head. The House would, 
therefore, perceive that on the first show- 
ing the cost was increased more than six 
fold, being raised from 5s. to 32s. per 
head. The petitioners were willing to 
admit that great abuses existed under the 
old plan, and that an alteration in the 
law was necessary; but it was necessary, 
in a Statistical point of view, to obtain ac- 
curate information of the number of 
Scotch and Irish paupers which became 
chargeable to the parishes of England, 
and more particularly to those in the 
county of Middlesex. The petitioners 
thought it hard that the whole expense of 
the experiment should be thrown upon 
them. The parishioners of Maryle- 
bone had to pay more than one-sixth 
part of the whole county rate, and they 
had seen that rate increase to such a 
frightful amount that it had become one 
of the most important items in the public 
accounts, They complained that the 
county rate was levied by an irresponsible 
body of Magistrates, who, for the most 
part, were not sufficiently informed upon 
the subject, and a great alteration must 
take place in the mode of levying the 
rate, before the petitioners could hope for 
relief. Under this head they alluded to 
the agricultural distress, which drew a 
large influx of Irish labourers, who, in 
slowly working their way up to the metro- 
polis, either transmitted the wages of their 
labour to their own country, or so com- 
pletely secreted their money about their 
persons, that when they reached the me- 
tropolis they only became a burthen to it. 
He believed this evil would never be re- 
medied, until the House should resolve to 
introduce into Ireland a modified system 
of Poor-laws, grounded upon the act of 
Elizabeth. He hoped, that whenever the 
Government should introduce such a plan, 
it would be received by the [rish Members 
with acclamation. 
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Mr. O’Dwyer thought it rather incon- 
sistent in English Members, who were 
such strenuous advocates of the legisla- 
tive Union, to advocate the course en- 
forced by his hon. friend, the member for 
Marylebone. If there were really a union 
between the countries, it was surely un- 
just in the extreme, to contemplate the 
exclusion of any portion of the Irish 
people from this country. At all events, 
for the sake of impartiality, and in fur- 
therance of the reciprocity system, he 
hoped the House would not limit itself to 
sending back the pauper—he trusted that 
when the poor vagrants were sent back to 
Ireland, the rich vagabonds would receive 
orders to march with them. Since he 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
ke had not heard one complaint uttered 
against the parochial settlement in Mary- 
lebone of Irish absentees. There was the 
most unrestricted intercourse of opulent 
interlopers permitted ; and he would take 
leave to say, that whilst a considerable 
portion of the four or five millions of 
absentee rents were expended in the me- 
tropolis, the good citizens were scarcely 
to be pitied, if there were appended to this 
enjoyment, the inconvenience of support- 
ing some of the paupers that absenteeism 
created. He begged, however, to say, 
although he thought the restoration to Ire- 
land of the protection of a domestic legis- 
lature would be the best means of reliev- 
ing the general distress, there were means 
of easy adoption that would eradicate 
that Irish pauperism of which the English 
people complained. He attributed to ab- 
sentecism almost all the sufferings of 
his countrymen. He thought that this 
was an evil of superior magnitude to all 
others that afflicted Ireland, and the foun- 
tain of abundant misery. One of its 
consequences was the wretchedness it 
entailed upon the poorer classes, who, 
deprived of their natural protectors, were 
left a prey to want and destitution. He 
would remedy this state of things by a 
simple process. There was in Ireland 
resident capital sufficient to purchase the 
property of absentees, if the legal impe- 
diments arising from entail family settle- 
ments, or other bars, were removed. He 
saw no reason why parliament should not 
legislate for the removal of those difficul- 
ties, taking care, as much as possible, to 
protect all interests, by applying to the 
purposes originally intended, all money 
arising from the sale of property under 
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these circumstances. By this means a 
resident gentry would be at once created 
—the greatest source of disagreement 
between the countries would be removed 
—and his poor countrymen who were now 
wandering in search of employment would 
prosper at home, under the care and en- 
couragement of those whose interest was 
identified with the prosperity of their com- 
mon land. He did not mean to say that 
he would not support a poor law of some 
kind or other, although he could anticipate 
its disastrous effects upon one class. He 
thought the poor had a right equal to that 
of any other portion of society, and he 
for one would resort to any experiment 
that could alleviate the misery of the des- 
titute people. 

Mr. Finn was surprised at the terms in 
which the hon. Gentleman (Sir Samuel 
Whalley) had talked of the Irish pea- 
santry, who came to this country to seek 
employment. He knew these poor crea- 
tures well; they were wretchedly ciad, 
wretchedly fed; and, when in their own 
country, extremely ill-housed. Their con- 
dition was the effect of the manner in 
which Ireland had been treated by those 
in whose hands her Government was 
placed, and was the result of that mis- 
government which had continued for seven 
hundred years, and had reduced that fine 
country to such a state of distress. Mr. 
Pitt, in that House, had himself admit- 
ted the selfish and narrow policy adopted 
towards Ireland by this country-—a policy 
which sacrificed all Irish interests to the 
jealousy of England. Lord Grenville had 
made the very same admission, and to 
this very hour those who governed that 
country were true to the same policy. 
The sums of money which it was said 
those wretched men were able to put 
together were exaggerated. He had made 
the most particular inquiries amongst two 
hundred of them, in the port of Liverpool, 
and he found that the largest sum which 
they had been able to collect did not ex- 
ceed 30s. per head. His advice to those 
men was, never to go back to their own 
country, but to convert the money that 
they had to procuring themselves a pas- 
sage to America, where there was a demand 
for labour, and where they would be sure 
to find remunerative employment. Some 
of these poor men had been barbarously 
treated. Many of them had their faces 
cut, and had about them other marks of 
ill-treatment, He saw one man among 
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them who had the appearance and wore 
the dress of an English labourer. ‘‘ Why, 
my friend,” said he (Mr.Finn) to him, “are 
you not an Englishman ?”—* No, Sir,” 
replied he, ‘but [ have a kind master, 
with whom | have worked for many years, 
and he has dressed me in this way in 
order to save me from ill-usage in passing 
through the country.” Why then did 
they boast of their condescension and 
kindness to Irishmen, with these facts 
before their eyes? He believed it was 
difficult to protect Irishmen from aggres- 
sion; and when he had heard the hon. 
member for Waterford talk of his Scotch 
steward, he had shouted with derision, as 
if that were worse than was practised in 
England. Why talk of their generosity 
to Irishmen,—had they not in Ireland 
seven English Bishops, with an income of 
40,0002. a year, and with patronage to 
the amount of upwards of 150,0002. Did 
they talk then of their generosity towards 
Irishmen? Had they not besides five 
millions of absentee rental coming to en- 
rich this country, fructifying in every 
channel through which it passed, and 
giving that employment to Englishmen of 
which the Irish were deprived. Besides,the 
principal portion of their economy was 
drawn from the diminution of Irish estab- 
lishments. The hitherto designated loyal 
portion of that country were beginning to 
feel the withering effects of the system, 
and were becoming alive to a sense of 
their common interests as Irishmen. He 
had heard them talk of the gin shops, as 
one of the greatest evils to “the morality 
of the English people; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that one of the most 
prolific sources of evil and misfortune to 
freland, and of ruin to the morality of 
its people, were the wretched whiskey 
shops in which it abounded, and to 
the existence of which, and to the con- 
sumption of that destructive beverage, the 
Government afforded every facility, for 
the sake of the revenue which they de- 
rived from it. It was in these places that 
half the crimes which were perpetrated 
by the people were committed ; and it 
was under the influence of this pernicious 
excitement that they were committed. In 
his county he had traced the criminal 
from the whiskey shop to the dock; he 
had marked the career of crime and found 
it all originating in the drinking of ardent 
spirits. Ina village of his own property, 
consisting of about forty houses, there 
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were seven whiskey shops, and he found it | consideration the grievances which were 
impossible to check the evil. When Eng- | endured by the rest of the country. 
lish gentlemen talked of the state of the | Mr. Barron said, that the complaints 
Irish people, he would remind them of one | made by the hon. member for Marylebone 
fact, that since the Union the population | were unfounded, unjust, and illiberal. A 
of Ireland had nearly doubled, and the | very great portion of the property of Ire- 
consumption of butchers’ meat had dimi- land and of Scotland, was spent in the 
nished to one-half. very place from which this petition came ; 
Mr. Potter hoped, the hon. and Jearned | and if the hon. Member were to move for 
member for Kilkenny would except the | a return of the number of Irish paupers in 
manufacturing districts from the censure | this country, he should feel it his duty to 
of ill-treating Irishmen. He begged to} move for a similar return of the number 
say, that, in the town he was connected | of proprietors from Ireland, who spent 
with (Manchester), Irishmen were treated | their fortunes in the parish of Maryle- 
as well as Englishmen. This was parti- | bone. The petitioners, in his opinion, 
cularly the case in the distribution of the had taken a narrow and most illiberal 
numerous charities which existed in that | view of the subject. With regard to the 
place. He could say the same of the | introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland, 
town he had the honour to represent, | he hoped that the House would not per- 
where a great number of Irish resided, | mit such a measure to be introduced 
He never heard of work being refused to | into that country—a measure which had 
a man, because he was an Irishman. In | brought so much misery and crime into 
his opinion, the cotton trade would not | this country;—and in their anxiety to 
have got to its present enormous extent, | keep Irish paupers at home, to inflict the 
without the assistance of Irish labourers. | greatest curse upon Ireland that had ever 
Mr. Andrew Johnston said, that he | been inflicted upon any nation. He most 
heard much said about Irish and Scotch | anxiously desired, that something effi- 
vagrants, and about sending them back 
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/cacious should be done for the poor of 
to their own country. He should very | Ireland, but he did not think that a poor 
much wish to be informed by the hon. | rate levied upon land would effect that 
member for Marylebone where the ex-| purpose. No man could be a resident 
traordinary influx of Scotch paupers came | proprietor; and not feel that it was im- 
from? Let it be considered, that an Eng- | possible to avoid doing something for the 
lishman, after a residence of three years | poor. But there were many other means 
in Scotland, became entitled to parochial | of relieving the poor better than Poor- 
relief, but a Scotchman in this coun-|laws. For instance, a national measure 
try could not obtain such a settlement. | for reclaiming waste lands, for improv- 
Under these circumstances, he thought | ing the national resources, for building 
that they ought not to be twitted with | bridges, laying canals, and such like, in 
Scotch vagrants. He would take leave | all of which respects the country had 
to say, that those complaints came with a | been grossly neglected. 

very bad grace from the metropolis. He} Mr. Maxwell said: Sir, I trust the state- 
would remind the hon. Member, who had | ment of the member for Kilkenny has at- 
presented the petition, of the enormous | tracted the sympathy of every one in this 
sums which the metropolis drew from the | House, and trust, also, that some Member 
whole country. For six months of the | from that part of the empire will afford us 
year, the whole of the Aristocracy of Eng- | an opportunity of assisting in promoting 
land was resident in the metropolis, and | residence there, and providing means of 
the whole of their property was spent | employment and relief for Irishmen in 
there. If any one would take the trouble | their native country. Whatever may be 
to look to the state of the metropolis, | the disposition of the House in favour of 
while the Aristocracy was resident, and | absentee taxes, and taxes for the support 
whilst they were absent, he would find a| of those who are destitute, I feel per- 
very great difference indeed. The com- |suaded that there is, in the United Em- 
plaints were, in his opinion, unjust and | pire, a universal wish for some enact- 
unfounded, and the hon. Member, before | ments calculated to preserve to the Irish 
making any observations on such a peti- | workmen the means of employment when 
tion, ought to view with caution the state- | in health, and of relief when unable to 
ments contained in it, and to take into | work, out of the funds which are now 
kh 2 
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altogether taken away from them by ab- 
sentees, whether individual or corporate, 
and of augmenting the numbers and the 
prosperity of those who spend their in- 
comes amongst their countrymen. Mea- 
sures calculated for such ends, from 
whatever quarter they may come, will, I 
hope, meet the support of many Members 
of this House, who will be glad to co- 
operate in any measures so obviously 
conducive to promote the peace and hap- 
piness of that part of the Empire, and the 
benefit of Great Britain. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor said, that he had 
not intended to take any part in this dis- 
cussion ; but he could not pass by what 
had been said by the hon, member for 
Waterford, without noticing it. He had 
intended, last Session, to bring forward 
some specific Motion for the improvement 
of Ireland. He had given notice of a 
Motion for the introduction of Poor-laws 
into that country; but, by the advice of 
several hon. Members, he had abstained 
from bringing forward his Motion. He 
intended, notwithstanding this, to bring 
forward such a Motion this Session. His 
great object would be to opena market 
for labour; and the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) informed him, 
that he liked his (Mr. O’Connor’s) system, 
and that a similar system had been acted 
upon by him (Lord Althorp)—namely, 
exciting competition by agricultural pre- 
miums. He thought, that the hon. Mem- 
bers who cavilled at the term “ vaga- 
bonds” understood it in a wrong sense. 
He thought, that the hon. member for 
Marylebone meant it in a legal sense; 
and, consequently, meant nothing hurtful 
to the feelings of Irishmen. He differed 
entirely from the hon. member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Barron), with respect to the 
effects of the Poor-laws; and that hon. 
Member was wrong in supposing that 
Poor-laws would be injurious to the 
landed interest. The hon. member for 
Waterford seemed to be under an ap- 
prehension that his property would be 
injured. Now, it was not fair to assume, 
that because Poor-laws worked ill in this 
country, that a system of Poor-laws could 
not be devised, which would work well 
for Ireland. He certainly would support 
the introduction of Poor-laws into that 
country. 

Mr. Hardy did not think, that the 
hon. member for Marylebone ought to 
have been found so much fault with for 
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his using the word vagabond. The class 
of persons of whom he spoke were so in 
reality, for not one in twenty of those 
who were passed as Scotch and Irish 
paupers, had ever been in their respective 
countries for years: their plan was, to 
get to a great town, such as Bristol or 
London, and there apply to a parish who 
forwarded them on their journeys. But 
the fact was, they never got further than 
Carlisle; at that point, they begged their 
way once more up to the place from which 
they had been passed, or some other large 
town; and again were treated by what 
to them was a very pleasant excursion at 
the charge of the payers of the Poor-rates. 
They went to these large towns, because 
they had a greater choice of parishes, 
and, of course, fewer chances of detection. 
The evils were altogether occasioned by 
this class of persons, and not by those 
who came into England to seek for em- 
ployment. 

Colonel Williams declared that, not- 
withstanding all that had been said 
against the Act of Elizabeth, he would 
affirm, that there never was a more bene- 
volent measure than that by which a pro- 
vision was made for the aged, the infirm, 
and the orphan. He spoke from an ex- 
perience of a quarter of a century in the 
Administration of these laws ; and he de- 
clared that it was not the laws themselves 
that caused the mischief, but their mal- 
administration. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Assrssep Taxes.] Sir Samuel Whalley 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Marylebone, agreed to at a public 
meeting, over which a noble Lord pre- 
sided in his capacity of Churchwarden, 
praying for the Repeal of the Assessed- 
taxes. He could not let such an import- 
ant petition be thrown into the box under 
the Table, without saying a few words 
upon the subject, even though the House 
might be tired of hearing so much upon 
that subject. The injustice of the House 
and Window-taxes, had been already so 
clearly and so repeatedly shown, that he 
would say but little on the matter. He 
would only observe, that that injustice 
could not be more forcibly illustrated, 
than by the fact, that Marylebone parish 
paid more to these taxes in a year, than 
a dozen counties. But there was another 


view—a moral view—in which the matter 


might be put, which would effectually 
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bind the House to the Repeal of those 
taxes. When the Reform Bill was under 
discussion in the House, much had been 
said in regard to the prevention of bribery 
—and he believed, that the House was 
esincere in desiring to prevent it; but had 
they not even in that bill given the greatest 
facilities to it, by withholding the franchise 
from every person till these taxes were 
paid? Though not one of his constituents 
had ever insulted him, by asking him to 
pay these taxes, in order that he might 
have his vote, yet he must consider it a 
great incentive to bribery. The petition 
was signed only by persons who attended 
the meeting, and were members of the 
vestry ; but he trusted that the House, on 
that account, would not draw the conclu- 
sion that, on the subject of the petition, 
the parish were not unanimous. He had 
previously presented a similar Petition, 
signed by upwards of six thousand per- 
sons, and he felt no hesitation in saying, if 
the present petition had been carried from 
house to house, that there would not have 
been six persons who would not have 
signed it. He was perfectly aware, how 
ineffectual an advocate he was on the pre- 
sent question ; but he felt it to be his 
duty not to allow the petition to be pre- 
sented sub silentio. He trusted the House 
would bear in mind, that the people had 
been grievously disappointed upon the 
subject, as they confidently expected, 
from what fell from the nobie Lord, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in the last 
Session, that the obnoxious taxes would 
have been repealed; and it was not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that the 
people had taken steps which he, for one, 
felt extremely sorry for. 

Mr. Briscoe, in rising to support the 
prayer of the petition, ‘observed, that he 
did so the more readily, because he trusted 
he should remove an impression which ap- 
peared to have existed at the meeting from 
which the Petition emanated, that he was 
unfriendly to the Repeal of the House and 
Window tax. On the contrary, he beg- 
ged leave, in the most pointed and effec- 
tual manner, to impress upon Lord Al- 
thorp the wisdom and policy of abolishing 
such obnoxious imposts. The grievous in- 
equality of the House-tax he believed no 
Gentleman in that House was inclined to 
deny. If there were those who would do 
so, he would beg to remind them, that 
there were two whole counties in which the 
highest rate of assessment to the house- 
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duty did not exceed 20/. or 30/.; and 
there were no less than 15 counties, in- 
cluding that of Durham, which was so 
pre-eminent for the magnificence of its 
palaces and castles, in which the maximum 
did not exceed 100/.; while there was 
scarcely a single tradesman in the Metro- 
polis so low-rated as twenty pounds ; but 
great numbers in which the maximum of 
1002. in the counties to which he had re- 
ferred was greatly exceeded. He thought 
that the inhabitants of the Metropolis had 
very just grounds for presenting the peti- 
tion for the removal of such obnoxious 
imposts as the House and Window taxes; 
and, he believed, that by a reduction of 
the public expenditure, taking into con- 
sideration the flourishing state of the re- 
venue, and the improvements which he 
thought might be fairly anticipated in 
other parts of it, the House would be fully 
justified in repealing those taxes. He had 
every hope that if the noble Lord, (Lord 
Althorp) would comply with the prayer of 
the petition, that it would confer very great 
relief, and be received with very g great sa- 
tisfaction by the country. Not “only did 
he (Mr. Briscoe) sympathise with the suf- 
ferings of the petitioners, but also the 
great body of his constituents were equally 
interested, and anxious for the immediate 
repealof those taxes. When he remembered 
the very long period during which the 
petitioners had borne the heavy burthen 
of these taxes with so much patience and 
forbearance, he conceived that they were 
justly entitled to relief from a professedly 
reforming Administration, and a Reformed 
Parliament. 

Dr. Lushington said, that he had been 
requested by the very respectable body of 
petitioners who had attended the meeting 
to appear in his place in that House, to 
give the petition that support to which he 
conceived it entitled. He had never en- 
tertained a doubt of the expediency of re- 
pealing those taxes, and, he might almost 
add, of the necessity of proceeding to the 
speedy adoption of that measure. The 
numerous constituency which he (Dr. 
Lushington) represented were, of all others 
of his Majesty’s subjects, those who suf- 
fered most under the pressure of the taxes 
called the House and Window taxes. They 
consisted of a very numerous class of per- 
sons, by far the larger portion earning their 
subsistence by their own industry, in 


trade and commercial pursuits. The inha- 
bitants of the Tower Hamlets derived no 
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benefit from the large expenditure of the 
aristocracy in the metropolis—they were 
entirely dependent on the trade and com- 
merce of the port of London. In compa- 
rison with the incomes they derived from 
their labour, those taxes pressed on them 
with infinitely greater severity than on any 
other class of his Majesty’s subjects. He 
knew many instances where persons were 
assessed for both House and Window 
taxes, whose weekly earnings did not ex- 
ceed 9s.; and he did conceive that it was 
utterly impracticable to adopt any modifi- 
cation by which they could be made to 
bear equitably upon all classes of the peo- 
ple. Nothing but the entire and complete 
repeal of these taxes would answer the 
just expectation of the petitioners and the 
country at large. 


quences, he would say that, in principle, 


it was infinitely more objectionable than | 
The consequence of that | 


the House-tax. 
tax was neither more nor less than this, 


that it allowed to the rich the benefit and | 
advantages of enjoying that which was | 
most conducive to good health—pure air— | 
while it prevented those from enjoying | 
them at home who could not go abroad to | 
seek them, who had not the means of en- | 
No person could en- | 


joying it otherwise. 
tertain a stronger opinion of the propriety 


of repealing those taxes, or of the neces- | 


sity of urging it with greater energy than 


himself, and he maped the House would | 


permit him to say a few words on the part 
he had taken in the proceedings 
subject during the past Session. 


which left it doubtful, if that Motion had 
not been carried, whether they would not | 
have been subjected to a Property-tax, with | 
an Income-tax annexed to it. It was not | 
because he wavered or had entertained a 
doubt that these taxes should be repealed, 
but because he conceived that by voting 
otherwise he should run the risk of en- 
countering a greater evil without being 
able to obtain that relief for lis consti- 
tuents which they sought. It had been 
said, that, at the meeting at which the 
hon. Member for Marylebone attended, 
there had been a gross misrepresentation 
of the conduct and motives of other Mem- 
bers. He was quite satisfied of this, that 


no person who attended that meeting, 
much less any hon. Member of that House, 
w uld condescend, for the purpose of ob- 
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taining the applause of the persons as- 
sembled there, to misrepresent the motives 
of others. In pursuing the course he did 
last year, he did so, conceiving it to be his 
duty, under the most painful circum- 
stances. He acknowledged, as he always 
had done, that he set a great value upon 
the applause and approbation of those who, 
although not counted among the higher 
classes, are capable of forming a correct 
estimate of the proceedings of that House. 
He had their good at heart, their opinion 





he valued, but, above all, he valued it in 
the present instance, from a conviction that 
the means adopted by them were most 
likely to effect the object in view. With 
respect to a deficiency of the revenue, he 
differed from the hon. Member who pre- 





With respect to the | 
Window-tax and its mischievous conse- | 


s upon this | 

He was | 
compelled to vote, not against the repeal | 
of those taxes, but in support of a Motion | 


ceded him. He should deplore a deficiency, 
as being likely to shake the confidence of 
the nation in the public engagements, and 
as being likely to increase the difficulties 
under which they at present laboured. 
Because, looking at the foreign relations 
of England, and the position which she 
should bear ‘towards them, he (Dr. Lush- 
ington) should not like that any suspicion 
‘should be entertained that England was 
not rich or honest enough to maintain 
all her engagements. No man was more 
anxious to see all just and reasonable re- 
trenchments practised. They could not 
forget that a great experiment was at pre- 
sent making respecting the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies. He had en- 
tire confidence in the success of that mea- 
sure. It would, in the first place, save the 
expense of troops in these colonies, and, 
in the second place, that which was more 
valuable—the loss of life which had been 
profusely squandered in those colonies, 
| wherever they were unable or unwilling to 
protect themselves. He looked forward to 
that period as soon as those colonies should 
| have completed the change which they 
were now undergoing, and. then he would 
most willingly vote for a reduction in our 
military establishments. There was ano- 
ther subject most painful to him—he al- 
luded to the present state and condition 
of Ireland. Would to God he so under- 
stood the condition of that country as to 
be able to devise measures for the preserv- 
ation of its tranquillity, without the ne- 
cessity of enforcing it by the presence of 
a large military force! “He hoped, how- 
ever, that would be done, and then again 
there would be an opportunity to reduce 
the number of troops, which would be in- 
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finitely creditable, not only to the revenue, 
but to the character of this country. He 
would not trespass further than by stating, 
that he cordially concurred in the peti- 
tion, and to speak openly and candidly, 
he would vote for the reduction of the 
House and Window taxes whenever that 
question came simply before the House; 
but, if ever he should be placed in the 
same painful situation as he was last year, 
when there was a possibility that he would, 
by a contrary course to that which he 
then adopted, be doing a greater mischief— 
when, on the proposition to take off the 
Malt-tax, and substitute a Property-tax, 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) declared that he 
would never consent to a Property-tax, 
without an Income-tax being appended to 
it,—then, and then only, he should, bow- 
ever painful to himself, feel bound to act 
again as he had before acted. 

Colonel Evans would reserve his observ- 
ations until the question came ina formal 
shape before the House. The hon. mem- 
ber for Marylebone had truly stated, that 
the existence of those taxes, and making 
their payments necessary to the retention 
of the elective franchise, had a tendency 
to produce corruption amongst voters. The 
House had had many instances brought 
before it, showing that that was the con- 
sequence; and many Members had been 
applied to to pay the taxes of electors to 
enable them to vote. It was true, that that 
part of the Metropolis from whence the 


petition came derived great advantage over | 


other parts of the country, from the resi- 
sidence of the aristocracy ; but it was also 
true, that the Metropolis bore a much larger 
share of taxation than any other part or 
district of the country. In local and di- 
rect taxes it paid as much as three mil- 
lions; and Mr. Marshall, who published 
some tables under the authority of this 
House, had, in anote at the foot of one of 
them, observed upon the extraordinary ir- 
regularity which governed the imposition 
of those taxes. It appeared that the 
city of Westminster alone, with a popula- 
tion of only 200,000, was assessed to the 
House and Window taxes to a greater 
amount than Scotland with a population 
of 2,500,000; and it could not be denied, 
that the property in Scotland was ten 
times greater than that in Westminster. 
That partiality towards the aristocracy of 
that city, and towards the property of 
Scotland, could not, by possibility, be car- 
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ried on without gross perjury; and he 


thought, although the Government did 
not deny that there was great inequality, 
they were liable to severe reprobation for 
allowing such proceedings to goon. With 
regard to the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Dr. Lushington), it was to be 
regretted that his vote and conduct had 
been misrepresented, for very few Mem- 
bers of the House had rendered a more 
noble and generous assistance to obtain 
reform. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
prcheasions with regard to a de- 
falcation in the revenue were certainly fal- 
lacious. Itwas well known that this Go- 
vernment could go into the market at any 
time and raise ten or twelve millions with- 
out any difficulty; so that any trifling de- 
falcation could be easily supplied, proving 
to foreign states, not the poverty, but the 
at resources of the country. As to the 
expe nse of the troops in the West Indies, 
he tho: ught the Pt kept up there and in 
Irel: ind much too large. The inhabitants 
of Jamaica ought to provide a suthciently 
armed military for their own protec- 
tion; and, as to Ireland, he should like 
to know how the G overnment could justify 
their conduct in maintaining a larger mili- 
tary force there than their predecessors did 
under avery different line of policy. There 
was another point which he must not lose 
sight of. The metropolis was declin- 
ing in its resources. The system of living 
among the aristocracy was more economi- 

cal, and the establishment of clubs at 
the west end of the town—institutions 
which, by the way, he approved of—had 
tended much to lessen the expenditure of 
the aristocracy, a ind, t! therefore, to diminish 
of tradesmen and shop- 
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the resources 
keepers. With respect to the symptoms 
of opposition to the payment of these 
taxes which had manifested itself rather 
strongly, he believed that. in many cases, 
it arose from utter inability to pay, and 
not froma spirit of — to the 
Government itself. Very severe conse- 
quences arose to those persons who were 
compelled to get toget her small sums of 
money at a given period ; pee when the 
tax-gather did lev y, the consequences were 
literally ruinous; to raise the sumof 51, 
for instance, the ioss of the family was 
very often not less than 20/. 

Mr, Sinclair would not follow the hon. 
and gallant Member through all the topics 
of his eloquent but somewhat discursive 
speech: but he would be glad to know on 
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what authority the hon. Member had 
stated, that certain Returns from Scotland 
could only be procured through perjury ? 
This he could not believe, unless it were 
substantiated by positive proof. With 
respect to the grievances of the metropolis, 
he cordially felt for them, and had not 
rested satisfied with a barren sympathy, 
having voted on all occasions for the Re- 
peal of the House and Window tax—a 
course which he still intended to pursue. 
The gallant Officer had alluded to one 
source of the lamentable decay observable 
in the prosperity of the respectable trades- 
men and shopkeepers of London, and 
which was unfortunately not less _per- 
ceptible in other towns and cities through- 
out the kingdom. He ageeed with the 
gallant Member, that the habits of the 
aristocracy and gentry were more eco- 
nomical than formerly, and that the great 
increase of clubs had very much dimi- 
nished their expenditure, and tended to 
render their habits less domestic. But 
perhaps the chief source of that distress, 
which unhappily pervaded the middling 
classes in great towns, and which created 
general and just dissatisfaction, was, that 
such multitudes of those who derive their 
large income from their landed possessions 
in Great Britain and Ireland, or from the 
national treasury, are from year to year 
lavishing those resources on the manufac- 
turers and artizans of other countries, 
which it was their duty to employ in the 
support and encouragement of domestic 
industry. If gentlemen were to ask, as 
he had often done when entering a shop, 
** Well, how is trade going on?” The 
answer would often be, ‘Oh, Sir, very 
badly indeed ; what with local taxes, and 
public burthens, and low profits, and little 
demand, we find it almost impossible to 
make the two ends meet. It’s a wonder, 
Sir, that any of us keep out of the Gazette. 
Our great people, Sir, are very different 
from those of other countries. We don’t 
find the nobility and gentry flocking in 
shoals from France, Germany, Russia, 
and Italy, and taking up their residence 
in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, or Bath, 
purchasing British manufactures, and 
promoting the welfare of our mechanics, 
But as for many of our wealthy families, 
nothing English is good enough for them. 
Many of them screw all they can out of 
their tenants, or secure large salaries out 
of the public purse, and “then hurry in 
such numbers to Paris, Rome, or other 
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places, that the people there can’t account 
for such influx of wealthy emigrants from 
this country without supposing that they 
are flying from an impending revolution. 
There they not only lay out large sums in 
the luxuries consumed from day to day, 
but bring back such a stock of foreign 
articles as may last them till they emigrate 
again; besides straining every nerve to 
teach foreign habits, and inculcate foreign 
maxims in their children.” He could 
not be surprised that such selfish and anti- 
national conduct should excite feelings of 
disgust and alienation in the minds of 
the middle classes, on whose welfare 
and contentment, he felt persuaded, that 
the existence of our institutions must 
mainly depend. 

Mr. Ruthven considered that the present 
subject was one of the most important 
brought under consideration during the 
Session. He would consent to abolish a 
tax that fell so heavily on the industrious 
aud poorer portion as the one alluded to 
did. With regard to the substitute for 
this source of income to the revenue, he 
supposed that a Property-tax was the 
dernier resort to the Government, but he 
(Mr. Ruthven) could not vote for a Pro- 
perty-tax with an Income-tax at the same 
time. If the reduction were to be made 
in any such fertile source of revenue as 
the present tax, the best mode of meeting 
the deficiency would be, by a correspond- 
ing reduction of great establishments. The 
public faith should be supported ; and the 
Exchequer stood now in the situation of 
a bank, which must either enter into a 
composition, or suffer bankruptcy. The 
great expences which at present oppressed 
the country should be diminished; an 
equitable arrangement of the public ‘debt 
should be made, “if possible: ; and in the now 
precarious state of the. financial depart- 
ment, he did not see how it was to be done, 
unless by lowering the rate of interest 
paid on it. Such would be, perhaps, the 
safest mode of adjusting the desirable 
compromise. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Conpuct or Baron Smitn.] Mr. 
O’Connell rose, in pursuance of the pre-~ 
vious notice he had given, to move for an 
inquiry into the conduct of Baron Smith, 
an Irish Judge. The hon. and learned 
Member said, that his object in the Motion 
he was about to bring before the House, 
was one which he was not presumptuous 
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enough to imagine would engage the serious 
attention of Gentlemen not immediately 
connected with Ireland. It was, properly, 
an Irish question, and related to the liber- 
ties, property, and lives of the people of 
Ireland ; and he much feared, that it was 
one of those which, for some reason or 
other, were considered to be beneath the 
dignity of that House. Did the Motion, 
with which he should conclude, relate to 
an English or a Scotch Judge, the discus- 
sion upon it would not probably occupy 
much time, as Ministers would not attempt 
to interpose between the Judge and the 
demand of the people for investigation. It 
was a great misfortune, that the Members 
of that House did not understand the situa- 
tion of Ireland, and the importance of the 
subject in the minds of the Irish people. 
If, in this country, a barrister were to 
stand up in Court, and to say to a Special 
Jury, that the case they were about to try 
was one of the utmost importance, arising, 
say, out of a stoppage in transitu in a 
bankruptcy case, adding, that it was one 
in which the assistance of a Judge was 
particularly required, but that the inter- 
ference of the Judge then on the bench 
could not be had with safety, and that if 
he interfered at all, it would be todo injus- 
tice to the parties ;—if aBarrister in Eng- 
land had stood up and made such a de- 
claration, every one would admit, that the 
Judge would be justified in committing 
him to prison for his contempt. But in 
Ireland, it seemed, it was far different, for 
in Ireland he had done that, and the only 
remark made by the Judge was, that he 
was avery comical fellow. His reply was, 
that he spoke more in melancholy than 
merriment,—that what he had asserted 
was well merited,— that the Judge did not 
dare to send him to gaol,—that what he 
had advanced was justified by the fact, and 
necessary in the discharge of his duty to 
his client. Yet, for nearly three years 
after he made that observation to the Jury, 
the same Judge continued on the bench of 
Ireland. He repeated, then, that the 
Members of that House were unacquainted 
with the state of Ireland, and grossly ig- 
norant, or grossly careless, of the feelings 
and situation of the people. They left 
the administration of the law, therefore, 
in the hands of those whom it was impos- 
sible the people should respect, and in 
whom they could not place the slightest 
confidence. The case he had to “bring 
forward against Baron Smith was of a 
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double description : first, he charged him 
with the grossest neglect of his duty as a 
Judge; and, secondly, with endeavouring 
to compensate for his deficiencies as a 
Judge by becoming a violent politician. 
It was impossible, that any hon. Member 
could impute to him (Mr. O’Connell) any 
motives of partizanship or political enmity, 
because, when Baron Smith was in Parlia- 
ment, thirty or forty years ago, he had 
voted for Catholic Emancipation. He 
was impelled, therefore, merely by a sense 
of duty towards the public, towards the 
people of Ireland, and towards his own 
constituents in particular. To the learned 
Judge, for his former conduct, all the 
Catholics of Ireland owed a debt of gra- 
titude; but his late conduct seemed only 
calculated to reanimate, to aggravate, and 
inflame the religious animosities he had 
formerly endeavoured to extinguish. With 
the full sense of what he owed to Baron 
Smith, he was anxious to bring the case 
of one Irish Judge before the House, be- 
cause it would operate beneficially as a 
hint to the remainder. In Ireland they 
remained so long upon the bench, that 
most of them were unable, from age, to 
discharge the duties imposed upon them. 
It was the worst economy to make the re- 
tiring salaries of Judges infinitely below 
the sum they received while they continued 
to act; and no money could be better laid 
out in Ireland, possibly in England too, 
than in annually devoting a sum to buying 
off Judges who had grown old and infirm, 
and were no longer competent to perform 
their duties. While the present great 
difference existed between the salary and 
the retiring allowance, the Judges would 
remain on the bench while they could 
sign the receipt for their salary. The 
first accusation he made against Mr. 
Baron Smith was, that he did not at- 
tend in Court scarcely any day before 
half-past twelve o'clock, or from that time 
to four o’clock; that his state of health 
was such that it enabled him to sit out 
the night ; but did not allow him to rise 
by day. His hon. friend, the member for 
Monaghan, ( Mr. Perrin) obtained a 
return last year, which, though there ex- 
isted some defects in it, showed how com- 
pletely unfit this judge was to remain 
upon the Bench. The clerks of the 
Crown had been directed to make out a 
return of the number of hours during 
which the Judges upon the Ulster Cir. 
cuit had sat each day during the Circuit, 
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He, only, however, brought before the 
House the county of Armagh, and the 
county of Down. The clerks of the 
Crown had given these returns only from 
recollection, and yet, for the county Down, 
these returns showed that the judges did 
not sit in the Crown Courts sooner than 
eleven or twelve o’clock each day, bringing 
itdown pretty fairly to twelve o’clock. 
Now, he submitted to the gentlemen 
whom he was addressing, that twelve 
o’clock was too late an hour for a judge 
to enter the Court. The return stated 
how many prisoners had been tried between 
six o’clock in the afternoon, and _ six 
o’clock inthe forenoon; and they had for 
one county fourteen prisoners tried be- 
tween those hours. The Judge had sat 
till six o’clock in the morning, and he was 
ready to prove, that the trial of more than 
one of those prisoners commenced after 
twelve o’clock at night, Could any thing 
be more disgusting to persons having 
regard for the decent administration of 
justice? What was the situation of the 
wretched prisoners ? They were exhau ted 
waiting all day, and rendered incapable 
of defending themselves. ‘The jury were 
half asleep; the witnesses had all dined 
and refreshed themselves, till they were 
almost unable to give evidence. Criminals 
escaped, for, out of the fourteen prisoners 
only four were convicted. Was not this 
a state of things fit to be inquired into? 
The consequences of the irregular habits 
of the Judge, were not less fatal in the 
administration of civil justice. At the 
last sittings at Nist Prius after Michael- 
mas Term, he (Mr. O’Connell) attended 
as counsel, and could state from his own 
knowledge, that Baron Smith usually 
came into Court at about twelve or one 
o'clock, and sometimes at half-past one. 
The consequences might be illustrated by 
what had happened in the case of a client 
of his. A merchant residing at Liver- 
pool, had delivered a quantity of coals to 
a Steam Company at Drogheda, and 
ultimately was obliged to bring an action 
to recover the value of the coals. He 
brought over twelve or fourteen witnesses 
from Liverpool, whom he was obliged to 
maintain in Dublin, during the whole of 
the sittings, and at the end of them had 
the mortification of taking those witnesses 
back, without having had his cause called 
on, because Mr. Baron Smith never came 
into the Court till past mid-day. He might 
be told, that it was not the Baron’s duty 
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to try this case, but the duty of the Chief 
Baron. In the first place, Baron Smith 
ought not to have undertaken the task, 
unless he meant to perform it ; and, in the 
next, it was not a matter of choice; for 
the Lord Chief Baron being ill, it was 
his duty to take his place, unless he was 
himself ill. But ill he did not pretend 
to be. He merely committed this outrage 
upon all notions of conducting business 
—anp outrage which would not be en- 
dured in this country—in pursuance of 
what with him was a long-established 
usage. He once went circuit with Baron 
Smith. He recollected that the Judge 
who presided in the Civil Court was a 
very early riser, and generally went into 
Court so early as eight o’clock, Baron 
Smith seldom came into Court until half- 
past three o’clock. Thus he had time to 
attend to all the civil business in Baron 
Fletcher’s Court, who generally rose at 
four o’clock, and was then in time for the 
criminal business in Baron Smith’s court, 
where they generally worked away until 
three o’clock in the morning. In the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, Baron 
Smith seldom came into Court until a 
very late hour in the day. He then ap- 
peared to write a letter or two, and then 
generally went away, appearing to take 
very little trouble about the business that 
might be going on. He felt himself bound 
to claim inquiry upon these points. He 
did not think that the House could refuse 
that inquiry, But what would they think 
of the man, who having thus neglected 
his duties as Judge, invested himself upon 
the judgment-seat with the functions of a 
politician? It happened, that at the close 
of the last year, Mr. Baron Smith was ap- 
pointed to preside at the Commission 
Court in Green-street. In Dublin, a 
Commission sits four times in the year, 
though here it sits eight times in the year. 
But in December 1833, it happened to 
fall to Baron Smith’s lot to be appointed 
one of the Judges to open this commis- 
sion. He begged to call the attention of 
the House to a consideration of the state 
of the calendar on this occasion, What 
was the fact? That in a population of 
upwards of 327,000, there were not more 
than about seventeen offences on the calen- 
dar. There were about four cases of cow 
stealing, three or four of petty larceny, 
three of pig stealing, a case of bigamy, 
and an attorney to be tried for swindling. 
Surely, if ever there was a case in which 
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a Judge might feel himself at liberty to 
repose for the greater part of the day, 
this was one. He had no law to explain. 
There was nothing in any of the cases 
about to come before him calculated to 
require any lengthened or laboured expo- 
sition. But the learned Baron delivered 
a long charge, which, as he was prepared 
to prove, the Judge wrote out with his 
own hand, and sent to the newspapers. 
It was a long and lengthy essay, in 
which the Baron introduced every topic 
under Heaven but those which he 
might be expected to advert to. He 
talked of everything but the matter in 
hand—suggested that mistakes had been 
made by the measures of his Majesty’s 
Ministers—answered speeches that had 
been made in Parliament—talked of, and 
praised the propriety of his active vigilance 
for the last three years, and went on to 
the utmost of his ability to revive and 
reanimate the religious animosities of that 
country. The learned Judge had been 
an advocate for Catholic Emancipation ; 
that circumstance, so far from lessening 
the mischief of his conduct, was calculated 
to give his words still greater effect. He 
began by saying, ‘Gentlemen of both 
‘Grand Juries—When the state of the 
‘ calendar, or when (connectedly with the 
‘administration of justice) the situation 
“of the country seemed to call for admon- 
‘ ition from the bench, I gave utterance to 
‘ what appeared to be requisite and useful.’ 
He (Mr. O’Connell) called upon the Law 
Officers of the Crown to say, whether this 
was language which should be used by a 
Judge? Now, he admitted that the Judge 
had a right to address the Jury upon the 
state of the calendar, but nothing more. 
The Judge had nothing whatever to do 
with the state of the country. But the 
learned Baron went on to say, ‘ On the 
‘other hand, when no such _ necessity 
‘ existed, I did not consider it as incumbent 
‘on me to go through the mere ceremonial 
‘of a charge; tendering to Grand Juries 
‘ information of what, in fact, they knew 
‘already; stringing together a chain of 
‘ nothings, and consuming time that might 
‘be more advantageously employed. Of 
* the application of those rules, a conse- 
‘quence has been, that I have seldom 
‘ charged Grand Juries during the thirty 
‘years, for which, in round numbers, 
‘I have had a seat upon the bench. To 
‘ this silence there have been exceptions, 
‘occasional but rare, For example, in 
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the last two years, I scarcely lost an 
opportunity for making some monitory 
observations from the bench. When 
the critical and lawless situation of the 
country did not seem to be generally 
and fully understood, I sounded the 
tocsin, and pointed out the ambuscade. 
Subsequent events deplorably proved, 
that 1 had given no false alarm. The 
audacity of factious leaders increased 
from the seeming impunity which was 
allowed them. The progress of that 
sedition, which they encouraged, aug- 
mented in the same proportion; till on 
this state of things came at length the 
Coercion Bill, at once to arrest the 
mischief, and consummate the proof of 
its existence and extent.’ He (Mr. 
O'Connell) denied that it was the duty of 
a Judge to sound the tocsin; he ought 
not to become a bell-ringer. It was not 
compatible with the duties of his office, 
to expound politics from the bench, when 
it was his duty to administer law. He 
would ask the House of Commons, whether 
it was necessary that a Judge should 
become the political guardian of the State ? 
[Hear.| An hon. Member cried “ hear,” 
in admiration of that passage, but he 
forgot that the very person who uttered 
it might be called upon to try the factious 
leaders. A prisoner brought before Mr. 
Baron Smith under such circumstances 
was in the situation of a man playing 
against a gambler who used loaded dice 
—the Judge appointed to try him would 
have already condemned him. He was 
obliged to the hon. Member whose cheer 
had elicited these observations. The 
learned Baron went on to say, ‘ Two years 
‘ago I very unequivocally pronounced, 
‘ that tithe resistance was but one of three 
‘Cerberean heads, of which rent and 
‘ tax-resistance formed the other two; 
‘ that law, property, and the Constitution, 
‘where, in fact, what this triple monster 
‘ bayed, and would, if placed within its 
‘ reach, devour; but that a force less than 
‘ Herculean, if applied with firmness, and 
‘in time, would drag him into light, and 
‘tame him into submission; and withal, 
‘ that he would be far more surely quelled 
‘ by coercion than by sops.’ There was 
an admission on the part of the learned 
Judge, that he had been a politician two 
years ago. He asked, if it were fitting ina 
Judge of the land to be making these 
observations about tithes, rents, and taxes, 
and attributing to individuals motives of 
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the worst kind? Was that judicial ? 
Was that the proper conduct of a Judge? 
[The hon. and learned Member then 
read another extract from the learned 
Baron’s charge—where he declared, that 
the Constitution had been defunct in Ire- 
land—and he expressed his happiness at 
his warnings being attended to by the Go- 
vernment, and a loyal public.] He would 
have the whole of the charge read by the 
Clerk at the Tables. He would shortly 
state what it contained, and read one or 
two passages more from it. Not content 
with this, the learned Baron next attacked 
his hon. friend, the member for Drogheda 
(Mr. O’Dwyer) for having said in that 
House, “ that Baron Smith would sacrifice 
truth at any time to antithesis.” He then 
took up the cudgel for his learned brother, 
Baron Pennefather, and said, “ that any 
one who impugned ‘that learned Judge’s 
motives, or canvassed his conduct, would 
be doing wrong,” and then he proceeded 
to justify the actions of that gentleman. 
Now, all that might be very good for a 
political dinner speech, or a contested 
election speech from a window, or a house- 
top, or the hustings, no doubt it would ; 
but that happened to be exactly the 
reason why it was, of all others, the de- 
scription of language most unfitted for the 
mouth of a learned Judge seated on the 
bench. Baron Smith then went on to dis- 
cuss the right of the subject to petition Par- 
liament ; and complained, that the conver- 
sations which occasionally took place in 
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dignity of the judicial bench. What sort 
of language was this for a Judge. The 
bench were responsible to that House. 
It was an important part of the duty of 
that House as Representatives of the 
people, to watch over the due administra- 
tion of justice ; and move than all to see 
that its source was untainted by prejudice. 
If then the House believed what he had 
already stated, respecting the hour of 
the night when the Judge in question 
usually thought fit to enter on the trial of 
capital felony, was it not, he would ask, a 
dereliction of duty in them if they did not 
exert their utmost vigilance on the subject? 
The learned Baron continued, ‘ Let all 
‘who thought it expedient further to de- 
‘grade the dignity of the already mob- 
‘ disparaged and affronted law—and, for 
‘ example, to render a judicial office, one 
‘ which no eminent Barrister, who could 
‘ ably discharge its duties, would look up 
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‘ toas worth acceptance—let all who held, 
‘that shabby parsimony must conduce to 
‘ public good—consistently stickle and 
‘ petition for the impoverishment of the 
‘bench.’ It would he remembered, he had 
no doubt, by the House, that a Motion for 
reducing the Irish Judges was then 
before it. This was an allusion to it, 
and a strong one it was. The Baron then 
went into a long statement of the objects 
of those exerting themselves to procure 
relief for the country, and said, ‘ Tithes, 
‘ rates, rents, salaries, privileges, old insti- 
‘ tutions, and establishments, public taxes! 
‘I will stop here — [the hint was not 
‘ insignificant.] But will those to whose 
‘aims I am adverting do the same ?—Not 
‘of themselves I am afraid. But the 
‘wisdom of our Government, and the 
‘ vigour of our law may discountenance 
‘ their temerity, and with a firm hand arrest 
‘their progress.’ The Baron pointed out 
a Cabinet Minister as concurring in the 
conspiracy to get rid of rents and tithes, 
and then went on, ‘ I conceive the epi- 
‘demic of our day to be a turbulent 
‘ abuse of the valuable right of petition ; 
making it a channel for the conveyance, 
not of submissive prayer, but of refractory 
invective, and insolent dictation. This 
abuse seeks to turn that which it so 
distorts (as was done about two centuries 
azo) into the means of demolition; and 
which Shakspeare, I think, has called 
hurly-burly innovation. An appetite for 
this latter, seems the main spring of 
insurrectionary movement at the present 
time; while those who instigated it, 
might be turning the restless impulse to 
purposes more regular and systematic, 
and more their own. But they could 
not ride the whirlwind, if the wisdom of 
our rulers would not suffer it to rise—- 
nor could they direct and point a storm 
which that wisdom would have allayed. 
‘Had he exaggerated the distortions of 
‘ the right of petition at the present day ” 
But that which he (Mr. O’Connell) most 
specially objected to was this passage, 
‘The Catholic party in this country have 
‘ got all they want as a particular body or 
‘ persuasion. Why, then, such language, 
‘and such efforts by their clergy? 
‘Why such abuse of ours, and of our 
‘Church and faith? Why such loud 
‘delight at a diminution of the number 
‘of our Bishops?’ The latter clause of 
the sentence, he would take leave to say, 
was the contrary of the fact. The Catholics 
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of Ireland did not rejoice at the diminution 
in the number of the Protestant Bishops, 
for this reason, that it did not afford them 
any relief from their burthens, while it 
lessened their resources, as the income of 
these persons would be no longer spent 
among them, and it would be remembered, 
he trusted, by the House, that he had 
been one of the first to stand up and 
exclaim against it. But the learned Baron 
added, ‘ Why such satisfaction at the 
‘wane of Protestant seminaries and edu- 
‘cation, and at the proceedings against 
‘bodies supposed to be animated by a 
‘Protestant spirit, and to cherish and 
sustain it? Why, in short, such a 
symptom of exultation at everything 
that then seemed calcalated to de- 
press the Established Church, and to 
raise the Roman Catholic religion on its 
ruin? The Catholics (said the Baron) 
are triumphing over you, they delight in 
the diminution of your Bishops; they 
exult in the wane of your establishments, 
and the decline of your education so- 
cieties.’ This was the part of the charge 
which he had specially objected to, be- 
cause it did not become a Judge to be a 
politician in the first instance ; and of all 
things, did it least accord with the faithful 
and impartial exercise of the high functions 
he was daily called on to perform, to be a 
polemic as well as a politician. Why 
should the bench, sacred to justice and 
right, be made the arena for political and 
polemic discussion? Was it to be sup- 
posed that the interests of the Protestant 
wealthy, and the Catholic poverty stricken, 
portion of the community, could be equally 
balanced by any man, who, from the 
judicial bench, in his capacity of a Judge, 
could propound such sentiments, and make 
such monstrous assertions? Would it be 
permitted by that House, that any Judge 
should sound from his high seat the tocsin 
of religious animosity, and excite, by his 
language, to strife of the worst, because of 
the most remorseless description—calum- 
niating the Catholicclergy and the Catholic 
people, who were not before him. It was 
quite clear that the language was that of 
a scholar and a clever man, but it was just 
the sort of language which was calculated 
to revive the dying embers of religious 
animosity in Ireland. He would put it to 
the House, what it would do, had a Judge 
in England thus expressed himself. He 
would ask any Member, how he would 
have voted upon a question for inquiry in 
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such acase? Had it been the first, the 
ablest Judge upon the bench, he would 
not have been screened from the conse- 
quences of such conduct. Had he de- 
serted his duty to sound the tocsin of 
political and religious strife, no Member 
in that House would have got up to defend 
or justify, or explain away his conduct. 
And was he to be told, that this had 
occurred in Ireland?—That it was only 
the liberty and lives of Irishmen that were 
affected by such charges as these ? Would 
the House allow the Government, on this 
plea, to stand between this man and 
inquiry? Upon what principle could 
inquiry be resisted? Would it be by 
denying the hours at which this Judge 
sat to try prisoners? That he pledged 
himself to prove. Would it be by affirming 
that politics, and such politics too, befitted 
a Judge? That could not be; it was im- 
possible to suppose such a justification. 
The Government, and the House, could 
not refuse to take away from the Irish 
people the notion that their liberty, and 
property, and lives, were placed in the 
hands of these fierce political partizans, 
Would the House, he again asked, refuse 
him a Committee of Inquiry? It might 
be said, that compassion should be shown 
to a gentleman of Baron Smith’s age. 
Why, if his (Mr. O’Connell’s) complaint 
were one for mere neglect of duty, there 
might be some reason in that, but it was 
of the opposite description. His com- 
plaint was not against the Judge for inac- 
tivity, but for his introducing activity where 
he ought to be passive, and showing him- 
self a partizan where he ought to be im- 
partial. What was to become of the 
Judges if conduct like this should be toler- 
ated? The Judges diffused the waters of 
healing through the land, when they ad- 
ministered justice with impartiality; but 
when they became the partizans of faction, 
and the ministers of passion, they diffused 
nothing but streams of the most noxious 
and deadiy character, producing infection 
and death. Oh! it made men reckless 
when they felt that there was no impartial 
protection for life and property. Come 
forward with a Coercion Bill, and blame 
the poor peasant because he took the law 
into his own hands, and inflicted that 
punishment which he could not expect at 
the hands of his Judges! Could they 
blame the peasant for shedding the blood 
of his fellow-man, though in an unjust, 
unjustifiable, and execrable manner? To 
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whom were they to go? But, perhaps, the 
Government would take another ground, 
and say, that there was great partizanship 
in Ireland, that there was much rancorous 
feeling there. He would concede that. 
But, there should be one green spot 
kept sacred—the judgment seat. What 
should be the conduct of the Judge ?—It 
should be to put down such feelings—to 
judge impartially between parties—be- 
tween those engaged in the bitter strife. 
But, if, instead of that, the sacred 
functions of the Judge, and the majesty 
of the law were to be desecrated—if the 
Judge were to pollute his robes, and then 
throw them off, to assume the riband of par- 
tizanship—what could possibly be antici- 
pated but the most fearful consequences ? 
Let the House refuse the inquiry, however, 
and he (Mr. O’Connell) would taunt them 
with this—that he had brought a strong 
case before the House; and they had 
refused an inquiry into the facts, though, 
if true, they were most important in their 
consequences. But why should the House 
or the Ministry object to inquiry? Why 
should the Government steep their cha- 
racters in the filth of this political disqui- 
sition from the bench? Perhaps the 
report of the speech he had referred to 
exaggerated the truth ; perhaps it had not 
been sent to the newspaper by the Judge 
himself, though that he had pledged him- 
self to prove; still he only asked for inquiry; 
a triumphant acquittal for the Judge, if 
he had stated what was wrong; an ade- 
quate punishment for the Judge, if he 
wereright. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded by moving, “‘That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Conduct of Mr. Baron Smith, in 
respect to the discharge of his duties as 
Judge, and to the introduction of Politics 
in his Charge to a Grand Jury.” 

Mr. O’ Dwyer, in seconding the Motion, 
begged that the House would allow him 
to explain a part of the learned Baron’s 
charge affecting him. He had never ac- 
cused the learned Baron of deliberate 
falsehood, although it was possible that he 
might have used a word resembling that 
in sound. But he said, distinctly, that he 
had never made such an assertion. He 
believed the noble Baron to be incapable 
of sacrificing truth to any thing. 

Mr. Littleton said, that it had not been 
his lot, during the time that he held a seat 
in that House, to take part in a discussion 
which gaye him so much pain as that which 
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the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had opened. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave notice of his Motion, it 
was expressed in terms to which he could 
not be brought to accede. As entered 
upon the Books, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Notice was, to move for a 
Committee of Inquiry, with a view to the 
removal of the learned Baron from the 
Bench. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had persevered in bringing forward a 
Motion in the same terms, he should have 
felt it to be his duty to oppose it; but 
after the Motion had been made in such 
terms as the hon. and learned Member 
now expressed it, it was due to the people 
of Ireland, to the character of the House, 
and to Ministers, to concede the inquiry. 
In abstaining from all opposition to the 
Motion, he felt the greater pain, because 
his hon. and learned friend opposite (if 
the member for the University of Dublin 
would allow him to call him so), animated, 
no doubt, by a feeling of kindness to 
Baron Smith, and having a full conviction 
that this was a case of unnecessary hard- 
ship, had asked him, what course he should 
take in respect to the Motion of which 
the hon. and learned member for the City 
of Dublin had given notice; and he, 
looking to the terms in which the notice 
was expressed, did say, that he would op- 
pose the Motion, although he spoke at the 
same time in terms, he would not say of 
severe, but of sincere, animadversion of 
the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith. But, 
after the evidence which he had heard, he 
could not now persist in that intention. 
He certainly was aware of the Return 
moved for by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Monaghan; but he had not had, till 
that moment, an opportunity of seeing it, 
and was not before aware of the nature of 
the evidence it contained, or how far the 
learned Baron had carried his practice of 
sitting late. There could not, possibly, 
be any doubt, that it was highly expedient, 
for the due administration of justice, that 
the sittings of Judges on their circuits 
should begin early in the morning, and 
close early in the evening; and that no 
man ought to be put upon his trial at a 
late hour. He should not deem it neces- 
sary tou say more on this subject. With 
respect to the charge of Baron Smith to 
the Dublin Commission, at the commence- 
ment of Michaelmas, he must say, that he 
was ready to subscribe, ina great degree, 
to the opinions expressed by the hon, and 
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learned Gentleman. As the hon. Gentle- 
man had gone through that charge, he 
should not make the observations upon it 
that he had intended to do. It consisted of 
three closely-printed columns, filled with 
taunts of vituperation, which left no doubt 
of the spirit in which it was delivered. 
They all knew, that in Ireland, crimes 
occurred of a description which might call 
for observations from the Judge, of a po- 
litical character. Party processions, white- 
feet, and other outrages of that deserip- 
tion, might fill the gaols, and load the 
calendar with crimes of a nature which 
made it imperative on the Judge to give 
his charge something of a_ political 
character. Even the Gentlemen who 
might most object to the nature of those 
observations, must, upon consideration, 
feel that such was the case. Perhaps, too, 
the frequent occurrence of such occasions 
in Ireland, had induced too much of a 
habit in Judges there, to mingle political 
feeling in the administration of justice ; 
and it was the tone and language which 
was thus induced, that constituted the 
chief difference between the conduct of 
English and Irish Judges. There was one 
part, in particular, of the learned Baron’s 
observations, to which he could not help 
adverting. Speaking of the great body 
of the Catholics, the learned Judge said ; 
“ Again, quite independent of its faith, 
what is this universal people? Does it 
embrace the property, rank, education, 
intelligence, or merely the physical force, 
or vulgar numbers of the country. Now, for 
a learned Judge, on opening the Commis- 
sion, and, in the King’s name, inaugurat- 
ing the solemnity of the Assizes, to make 
observations of that kind in a country, 
six-eighths of whose inhabitants were 
Roman Catholics, was, certainly, in the 
highest degreeimproper. Wasit possible 
for any Roman Catholic gentleman, after 
hearing himself thus charged, to do other- 
wise than withdraw himself from the task 
of serving his country, asajuror? There 
was, he was convinced, no Roman Catho- 
lic gentleman in Ireland,-and the Ro- 
man Catholics, he again repeated, formed 
six-eighths of the people of freland,— 
there was no gentleman of that persuasion, 
nor was there a gentleman of any other 
persuasion whatever in that country, could 
avoid reprobating the Judge who would 
make the Bench the vehicle of political 
feelings. ‘There was no person who more 
particularly reprobated any such allusion 
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to political subjects from the Bench than 
he did; and he was convinced that the 
Government, with which he acted, had the 
same feeling. If every Judge arrogated 
to himself the right to pronounce opinions 
on political subjects, he agreed indeed with 
the hon. Gentleman, that there would be an 
end of the confidence which the peopl 
should have in the impartiality of the 
seat of justice. It had been his intention 
to oppose the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but it was now so pat, 
and the feeling of the House was so deci- 
dedly favourable to an inquiry, that he 
should not be disposed to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way. The calendar before 
the Grand Jury was evidently not of that 
description: it contained not those in- 
stances of political delinquency which 
might justify the Judge in making the ob- 
servations the hon. and learned Member 
alluded to. He regretted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made some 
remarks with reference to the Irish pea- 
santry. Whatever the character of the 
peasantry might be, he was convinced 
that they had a just sense of the adminis- 
tration of law; and he agreed that it was 
right that this sense should be nourished. 
There was another observation of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin in which 
he could not in any degree concur. The 
hon. and learned Member had seemed to 
throw an imputation upon the Judicial 
bench generally in Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, it was true, better 
opportunities of knowing those learned 
personages than he had; but it was only 
justice to them to say, from every thing 
which he had known, and from every thing 
he had heard from others, that, asa body, 
they were not in any degree inferior to the 
English Judges in integrity and indepen- 
dence. He did not feel it necessary to 
trespass further on the House, but would 
conclude by repeating, that, under all the 
circumstances, he would not throw any 
impediment in the way of the inquiry 
sought for by the hon. and learned 
Member. Bat, in making this concession, 
he begged it to be understood, that he was 
convinced the inquiry would tend to 
exonerate the venerable Judge from all 
political feeling inconsistent with his so- 
lemn functions. 

Mr. Shaw: The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, had said, that 
he felt himself placed in some difficulty on 
the present occasion, He was certain 
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the House felt the peculiar embarrassment 
of his (Mr. Shaw’s) situation in no slight 
degree, having to vindicate the conduct of 
the eminent and distinguished Judge, the 
subject of the present discussion, from the 
vituperation and abuse of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. With respect 
to the first charge relied upon, as to the 
hours at which Baron Smith sat in court, 
by a return which was moved for last year, 
it appeared that, on the average, Baron 
Smith generally sat, throughout the as- 
sizes, from about eleven, or half-past 
eleven, in the morning, and rose about 
six, or seven, in the evening, the only ex- 
ception being the case of Armagh,—there, 
certainly, inconvenience was experienced 
to this extent, that it became necessary to 
try prisoners during the greater part of 
two nights, although it did not appear, 
that many trials commenced between six 
in the evening and six in the morning, 
The necessity, however, arose from the 
nature of the business of the circuit; the 
calendars of Armagh and Monaghan, the 
next preceding assize town, having greatly 
increased after the lists had been sent up 
to the Judges, and the days for opening 
the several Commissions had been fixed. 
The return was necessarily imperfect, in- 
asmuch as the persons who made it were 
obliged to qualify it by saying, that, never 
having been employed before in watching 
over the conduct ofa Judge, they could not 
state the circumstances exactly, but only 
from recollection. The Armagh return, 
however, stated that the time originally 
appointed for opening the Commission in 
that county was ten o’clock on Thursday 
morning. It was afterwards altered in 
consequence of a letter written by the 
Judge from Monaghan, to the High She- 
riff of Armagh, in which he stated, that he 
could not attend until three o’clock, in 
consequence of a press of important busi- 
ness at Monaghan; Baron Smith being 
obliged to remain for the purpose of as- 
sisting his brother Judge in disposing of 
the business there ; and then Baron Smith 
had tosit at Armagh till seven in the even- 
ing of the day on which the Commission 
of the next county (Antrim) had to be 
opened, at ten o’clock, by the Chief Jus- 
tice; and Baron Smith had a journey of 
twenty-five miles to make after leaving 
the bench that evening. Let no man 
think that he was advocating late hours: 
quite the contrary. In his own inferior 
tribunal he had introduced earlier hours ; 
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but, although he might not approve of the 
practice, it had prevailed for a length of 
time in Ireland; and the fact was, that, 
at present, the Judges of the superior 
Courts never began business until eleven 
o'clock. His own individual opinion was, 
that it would be better to begin at nine or 
ten; but he was quite sure the practice 
had existed as long as the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin could recollect. Why, 
then, should the House throw upon Baron 
Smith the blame of a system which long 
usage had established? And supposing 
that Baron Smith was somewhat later than 
other Judges, was that to be made a se- 
rious charge, amounting to a crime, against 
him? Was that the way to support an 
independent, judicial tribunal, and uphold 
the Majesty of the law? Because a 
Judge might sit at a somewhat later hour 
than the Members of that House might 
think expedient, was he, therefore, to be 
held up to the country as a delinquent ? 
He saw, on looking over the returns,— 
which, he must say, with every respect for 
the hon. and learned member for Mo- 
naghan (Mr. Perrin), that the persons who 
made them, and who were responsible 
for them, evidently considered that they 
were discharging a most unusual and 
disagreeable duty,—a sort of espionage 
ontheconduct of the Judges, whose officers 
they were; however, as he (Mr. Shaw) 
had before observed, the average hours 
during which the returns extended were 
from eleven, or half-past eleven, in the 
morning, until six or seven in the evening, 
with the single exception he had already 
stated. And was that a sufficient ground 
for directing against the judicial bench 
that reproach which must attach to it, if 
this Motion were agreed to?—a Motion 
obviously intended to disparage and con- 
trol the Judges, and the administration 
of justice in Ireland. With respect to the 
learned Baron’s charge, the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin said, that he 
was compelled, by a sense of duty, to 
bring the matter before the House, and, 
by the forms of the House, he (Mr. Shaw) 
was bound to give him credit for sincerity 
in making that assertion; but the plain 
truth was, that the proceeding amounted 
to nothing more or less than the advocacy 
of agitation, on the one hand, and the 
support of the judicial bench, faithfully 
endeavouring, under many difficulties, to 
suppress that agitation, on the other ; and 
the House now saw on which side the 
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Government of the country had placed 
itself. A great deal had been made of 
the circumstance that the calendar was 
very light, that there were, in fact, only 
seventeen prisoners for trial. Baron Smith 
assigned that as the very reason why he 
entered into more general topics. He 
alluded to the audacity of factious leaders, 
and the progress of that sedition which 
they inculcated; he endeavoured to trace 
the crimes which had been brought before 
him judicially to their true source, and to 
warn the deluded instruments of agita- 
tion against the factious and designing 
promoters of it; and although it was true 
that there may not have been at that 
particular time, any cases connected with 
seditious or unlawful conspiracies before 
him, still the fact was, that on the very 
last occasion of his presiding at the Com- 
mission, there had been several persons 
tried for tithe conspiracies, and who were 
then undergoing the punishment of the 
law. Under these circumstances, the 
learned Baron felt it not out of the sphere 
of his duty to warn others against similar 
proceedings, and becoming the dupes of 
those who would first mislead, and after- 
wards betray them. Baron Smith says, 
in the course of his charge, ‘So far as is 
connected with the due control and in- 
fluence of that with which I have most 
concern, the law, I conceive the epidemic 
of our day to be a turbulent abuse of the 
valuable right of petition, making it a 
channel for the conveyance, not of sub- 
missive prayer, but of refractory invective, 
and insolent dictation.” The learned 
Judge applied the observations to petitions 
against tithe, the meetings for which had 
led to convictions which had occurred 
before him at the preceding Commission, 
described in a paper, to which he alluded, 
“as the war-of-tithe petitions,” and call- 
ing upon the same deluded victims of 
agitation, ‘‘to prepare for the war-of-re- 
peal petitions.” Let the House take into 
consideration the different state of Ireland 
as compared with England; for on the 
difference of the situation of the two 
countries turned the whole question. 
Insubordination, insurrectionary tenden- 
cies, unlawful conspiracies, and seditious 
devices, were the great evils of that coun- 
try—evils which his Majesty himself 
found it necessary to point out, and 
allusions to which were to be found in the 
last two speeches from the Throne. He 
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(Mr. Shaw) would ask, in such a country, 
was it unbecoming a Judge to raise his 
warning voice, and to caution those who 
would naturally attend to advice coming 
from so high a station? What were the 
terms in which his Majesty expressed 
himself with regard to Ireland in the 
speech of last year? ‘In this part of 
the United Kingdom (His Majesty is 
made to say), with very few exceptions, 
the public peace has been preserved.”— 
“ Bat it is my painful duty to observe, 
that the disturbances in Ireland, to which 
I adverted at the close of tne last Session, 
have greatly increased. A spirit of in- 
subordination and violence has risen to 
the most fearful height, rendering life and 
property insecure.”* The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had said, that 
the learned Judge had insinuated that the 
hon. and learned Member had caused the 
state of things which was here lamented. 
He despised quibbling, and though the 
hon. and learned Member was not men- 
tioned by name, he would freely admit 
that in his opinion, the learned Judge 
did mean to imply, that to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s agitation may be 
ascribed many of the evils which un- 
happily exist in Ireland. His Majesty 
continued—* defying the authority of the 
law and threatening the most fatal conse- 
quences if not promptly and effectually 
repressed.”+ Then again his Majesty in 
the speech of this year said—‘* To the 
practices which have been used to pro- 
duce disaffection to the State, and mutual 
distrust and animosity between the people 
of the two countries, is chiefly to be attri- 
buted the spirit of. insubordination which, 
though in a great degree controlled by 
the law, has been perceptible in too 
many instances.”{ His Majesty then 
required—* the united and vigorous ex- 
ertions of the loyal and well-affected, to 
put an end to a system of violence and 
excitement which is destructive of the 
peace of society.”§ And yet because a 
Judge of the land acts in the spirit of 
that requirement and uplifts his warning 
voice against the very mischief denounced 
by his Majesty; and, though not a fort- 
night had elapsed since that sentiment 
had been responded to by the House, he 
was to be dragged, as a criminal, to their 
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bar. The fact was, that, in Ireland, the 
violence of the open agitator, as well as 
the wit and ingenuity of the subtle casuist, 
were incessantly employed in violating the 
spirit, while they evaded the letter, of the 
law; and when the Judges of the land 
found the law thus becoming a dead let- 
ter in their hands, were they, then, to 
slumber at their posts, or patiently and 


silently to look on while the true spirit of | 


the law was mocked? While agitation 
was leading to actual crimes, were they to 
suffer the miserable dupes of violence and 
artifice to be exposed to punishment, by 
their almost unwilling judgments, and not 
to exclaim with Baron Smith (which is 
the head and front of his offending), ‘I 
abominate the misleader, while I pity the 
misled?” What does his Majesty say in 
the Speech, on the opening of this very 
Parliament ?—He says,—‘ I have seen 
with feelings of deep regret, and just in- 
dignation, the continuance of attempts to 
excite the people of Ireland to demand 
the Repeal of the Legislative Union.” 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Littleton) 
was asked the other night, whether he 
thought that agitation led directly to the 
perpetration of crime ?—and he said, he 
thought it did; and yet, was it to be 
a crime in those who were the depositories 
and administrators of the laws to utter 
the same sentiments? If the means used 
to promote a Repeal of the Union were 
not unlawful, why put indignation in the 
mouth of his Majesty? and if they were, 
why this truckling servility?—why the 
despicable concession of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to the avowed leader of that agita- 
tion, when the question had been now 
fairly raised by him, whether he or the 
laws were the stronger? But he believed 
‘this case might be stated in a few words. 
It was not, he presumed, intended to im- 
pugn the moral character of the learned 
Judge. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not, he believed, charge Baron Smith 
with being guilty of any corruption, or 
of partiality. Could the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin lay his hand on his 
heart, and say, in sincerity, that Baron 
Smith was a corrupt or partial Judge? 
He utterly defied the hon. and learned 
Member to do so. The hon. and learned 
Member had mentioned one circumstance, 
which partly accounted for the vengeance 
he directed at the learned Judge. Baron 
Smith was once, when a politician, the 
friend of that party to which the hon. 
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Gentleman belongs; the able and consis- 
tent advocate of Catholic Emancipation ; 
and it did so happen, that, if any of those 
persons who had been in any degree on 
his side, would not altogether submit to 
the iron rule of his direction, they became 
the objects of his more virulent hostility 
than even his open and avowed opponents. 
| He would refer for an illustration of the 
truth of this position, to the hon. member 
for the county of Wexford, and, also, to 
the hon. member for the county of Dub- 
lin. These hon. Gentlemen were known 
| to be, what he might, perhaps, consider, 
| 





| agitators, generally acting on the same 
political views as the great agitator him- 
self; but because they would not consent 
to chain themselves to the chariot wheels 
of that very agitation which he was driv- 
ing, and be dragged through all the mire 
of his course, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had treated them with more harshness, 
more abuse, and more invective than he 
had ever visited upon his political oppo- 
nents. But there was another, and a 
more important reason, why the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had brought forward 
the present Motion. The fact was, that 
| the hon. and learned Gentleman, at least, 
acted a consistent part. Within the last 
two nights, he had attacked the Magis- 
| trates, and impeached the Juries, and now 
| he arraigned the Judges of Ireland. The 
| hon. and learned Member could brook no 
| authority,—he was impatient of all con- 
trol ; and he was receiving the support of 
| his Majesty’s Ministerstotrample under foot 
| the Judges and the laws of the land. He 
| asked the right hon. Gentleman—not that 
‘he should approve of every particular 
phrase or expression in the charge of the 
learned judge, but laying aside all special 
| pleading and mere distinctions of form, 
whether this matter did not resolve itself 
into this simple question (and so it would 
be understood by the whole of Ireland), 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had been not by name, but by 
description, pointed out by the Judges of 
the land as doing infinite mischief to the 
laws of the land—that the hon. and learn- 
ed Member in return had assailed the 
Judicial Bench of Ireland in that House, 
and that the Government of the country 
had lent him all the aid of their counte- 
nance and support. The Committee which 
sat to inquire into the state of Ireland the 
Session before last, quoted the charge of 
Mr. Baron Smith with approbation, and 
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rinted it in their appendix. The nature 
of that charge was the same as that which 
had been quoted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that night. It was also quoted 
by the Law-ofticers of the present Govern- 
ment with equal approbation—and he 
found in this very report that Chief Justice 
Bushe spoke in terms of the most un- 
measured praise of the learned Baron, 
whose conduct was now impugned in his 
efforts to put down agitation, and to pre-- 
serve the peace and security of Ireland. 
That eminent Judge (the Chief Justice) in 
his address to the Grand Jury of the 
Queen’s County, observes—‘‘ Under these 
deplorable circumstances, many duties 
devolve on you as Grand Jurors, Magis- 
trates, and country Gentlemen, upon 
which it would be proper that I should 
address and exhort you; but you have 
lately heard,” said the Chief Justice, refer- 
ring to the charge of Baron Smith, “ an 
appeal from this Bench upon all those 
topics which you cannot have forgotten-— 
an appeal carrying with it a weight, in- 
struction, and persuasiveness, upon which, 
placed as I now am, I am not left at 
liberty to say more, than that I will not, 
by a worse than useless repetition, run the 
risk of effacing the profound impression 
made upon your hearts and understand- 
ings.” Feeling themselves placed in a 
highly responsible station, Judges had 
been called upon to do that in Ireland, 
which, under the different circumstances 
of the countries, might be unsuitable to 
England, but which he could easily show 
had, under similar circumstances to those 
existing in Ireland, been-practised in the 
earlier periods of the history of England. 
The first impression on the mind of a 
Judge when addressing a Grand Jury in 
Ireland, was the difficulty he experienced 
in entering upon topics which, under other 
circumstances, might not be considered 
strictly within the sphere of his duty. 
The Chief Justice, in the same charge to 
which he had already alluded, said— 
“ But it does belong to this place to 
lament that those delicate questions which 
the wisest statesman or lawgiver would 
approach with fear, or touch with a trem- 
ling hand, should be subject to the rude 
decision of a misguided and infuriated 
peasantry.” Chief Justice Bushe thought 
it was not irrelevant to advert to such 
topics, while he observes—‘* We must 
pity such infatuation; but it is not the 
causes we haye to think of here, but the 
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effects. Crime and misery, those inevit- 
able consequences of popular licentious- 
ness, both abound amongst you, and are 
traced as you will see, through all the 
means which have been always adopted 
by the insurgents for accomplishing their 
objects.” The Chief Justice then adverted 
to the means of remedying these evils— 
‘« It is quite plain (he said) that ordinary 
laws calculated for civilized communities 
are not applicable to a country so circum- 
stanced ; and one of the most lamentable 
consequences which the offences of the 
people have produced is, that they have 
brought down upon their own heads the 
sanctions of a code enacted expressly for 
the purpose so uncongenial to our Consti- 
tution.” The Chief Justice was alluding 
to the Whiteboy Code. The existence of 
the Coercion Bill itself tended to show the 
immense difference that existed between 
the state of England and of Ireland. Did 
not this then justly call for observation on 
the part of a Judge, although the parti- 
cular crime did not appear upon his calen- 
dar, when he knew that the great bane of 
Ireland was, that while the real delinquent 
did not violate the letter of the law, he 
triumphed over the spirit of it with impu- 
nity. Again, he would say, the question 
before the House substantially was this, 
whether his Majesty’s Government, by 
whom agitation had been emphatically 
denounced in words, and who had now 
the opportunity to oppose the objects of 
its leading advocate, nevertheless, took 
part against the laws and their supporters, 
and in favour of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman? With great deference to the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Littleton), he could not refrain from say- 
ing that what had just occurred was but 
a picture of the whole system of the Irish 
Government. All persons in authority 
whose desire it was to maintain order and 
support the laws, had not more to appre- 
hend from the political agitation and 
power of the violent demagogue on the 
one hand, than from the political pusilla- 
nimity and feebleness of the Government 
on the other. He was also willing to bear 
testimony to the personal politeness and 
courtesy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland—but he must say, 
and he knew that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would pardon the observation, that 
politeness and courtesy alone were not 
sufficient to manage the diffieult Govern- 
ment of Treland at the present moment. 
L y 
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It was with as much regret as sincerity 
that he made this further observation, 
namely, that the Government of Ireland 
did not possess the confidence of any party 
or class of persons in that country. Their 
conduct justified the result. They boasted, 
indeed, of acting with firmness and vigour, 
but he would, with all submission, ask 
wherein that vigour and firmness had been 
displayed? He had heard but two in- 
stances adduced, since the last Session of 
Parliament, and in both those cases it was 
-admitted that they inflicted the punish- 
ment upon those who had not been guilty 
of the offence. In one of those cases 
their plea was, that they could not find 
the real delinquent, and they, therefore, 
proceeded against an individual who was 
only technically concerned in the offence. 
It was perfectly notorious that the indivi- 
dual who was alone guilty seized upon the 
occasion of the trial to beard the Govern- 
ment and the laws, and with an effrontery 
that, in justice to him, became the advo- 
cate and the defender of the published 
libel of which every body, except the 
Government, was convinced he was the 
author—used the opportunity greatly to 
aggravate and give publicity to the sedi- 
tious matter it contained. The other 
proof of the vigour and firmness of the Irish 
Government to which he alluded, was the 
dismissal of a highly honourable and _ re- 
spectable Magistrate of the North of Ire- 
land, the offence being committed by the 
wife of that gentleman, who wore, in the 
retirement of private life, a ribbon not of 
the proper and agreeable colour to his 
Majesty’s Government. These were the 
instances of that vigour and firmness of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had so 
loudly boasted, and they had herean addi- 
tional one in his conduct that night— 
conduct which ought to forfeit for him the 
confidence and good opinion of every 
sober-minded and rational man in Ireland. 
He would repeat it, that the Irish Govern- 
ment was without, and was undeserving of, 
the support or confidence of any part of 
the Irish nation. They were that night 
lending themselves to the cause of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin in 
his efforts against those who had felt it 
their duty to oppose agitation, from a con- 
viction that it led directly to the commis- 
sion of crime, and who had done no more 
than what his Majesty’s Ministers advised 
in the Speech from the Throne. He could 
not, on the present occasion, avoid refer- 
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ring to the observation made by our late 
reverend Monarch George 3rd, with 
respect to the independence of the Judges. 
He did not think there ever was a period 
when the independence of the Judges was 
more important than now, or when a more 
fatal blow was aimed at it than by the 
joint act of the hon. and learned Member 
and his Majesty’s Ministers that night. 
It was in vain that the law declared “ the 
independence and uprightness of the 
Judges as essential to the impartial admin- 
istration of justice, as one of the best secu- 
rities of the rights and liberties of the 
subject, and most conducive to the honour 
of the Crown.” It was useless that the 
seat of justice should be independent, and 
guarded against the prerogative of the 
Crown on the one hand, unless it was 
equally free from the assaults of popular 
agitation and the influence of democratic 
power on the other. He would ask, in 
conclusion, was there the slightest impu- 
tation of corruption, of partiality, of 
oppression, or any species of criminality 
made against Baron Smith? If there 
were, then let every investigation take 
place. He should be the last man to 
oppose an inquiry, but where there was 
not, and could not be the shadow of a 
shade of corruption imputed against the 
learned Judge, he charged the Govern- 
ment with abandoning their highest duty 
in acceding to the Motion. He would 
tell them that they had granted the inquiry 
from a pusillanimous concession to the 
power of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
before whom they quailed, and every indi- 
vidual of every party and class in Ireland 
would believe, as was the truth, that they 
had not the spirit or the manliness to do 
their duty. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley was sure that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last, would admit, that he, at least, was 
not in the habit of yielding systematically 
to the representations or motions of the 
hon. member for Dublin. He was not, he 
hoped it would be acknowledged, generally 
actuated by a desire to promote the views 
of that hon. and learned Member, or at 
all disposed to hesitate in opposing him, 
‘whenever the occasion rendered opposition 
necessary. He much regretted that any 
attempt should have been made to render 
the present a party question; it ought by 
no means to be viewed in that light, and 
he must confess that the tone adopted by 
the hon. and learned member for the 
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University of Dublin was not without its 
weight in determining him as to the course 
he should adopt. Whatever doubt existed 
in his mind when he came down to the 
House, as to the present question, it had 
been more completely dissipated by the 
advocate of Mr. Baron Smith, than by 
that of his opponent. He begged in the 
first place, most particularly to remind the 
House, that those who assented to the 
proposition of the Mover, did not at all 
admit that a case for removal had been 
made out; on the contrary, all which they 
would acknowledge was, that a case for 
inquiry had been laid before the House. 
He hoped that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the member for the University of 
Dublin, (Mr. Shaw) would forgive him if 
he repeated that he was more influenced 
to vote in favour of the Motion by the 
speech which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman made in defence of Baron Smith, 
than by the accusation. He begged fur- 
ther to say, that nothing could be more 
evident, than that the advocate of the 
learned Baron was throughout labouring 
under the consciousness that he had to 
prop up a weak cause. Instead of con- 
fining himself to the question properly 
before the House and in reality supporting 
the dignity and the independence of the 
Judges of Ireland, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman made the question a political, 
a party one, wandered into a general at- 
tack upon the Government, and almost 
lost himself iv declamation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that, on the 
one side, the Judges and the authorities in 
Ireland were opposed by all the strength 
and violence of agitation, and that on the 
other, they had only the support of political 
pusillanimity. Now, he (Mr. Stanley) 
would say, that the great evil in Ireland 
was, that ungoverned and blind violence 
was opposed by ungoverned and_ blind 
violence, and that the Government had to 
deal with materials discordant and almost 
impracticable. But, in support of his 
attack upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had alluded to two particular cases, and 
he had tauntingly spoken of them as ex- 
emplifying the vigour and firmness of the 
Government. Now, what were those cases? 
He was ready and willing that they should 
be examined into. They were not accord- 
ing to the representation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as a lawyer would take 
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upon himself to say—if he would stake his 
reputation as a lawyer upon the opinion— 
that the Government possessed, or could 
obtain, legal evidence against the individual 
alluded to, waen, but not before, would 
he acknowledge that the charge of the 
hon. and learned member had some foun- 
dation. Until the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, as a lawyer, could prove that, it 
would not be exercising the fairness which 
as a member of that House he ought to 
exercise, were he to continue to censure the 
Ministers for not doing that which he knew 
was out of their power. As to another 
question which had been raised, respecting 
the svmbols of party, said to have been 
worn by the wife of a gentleman resident 
in the north of Ireland, it was really very 
hard upon the Government that hon. 
Members should give that colouring to 
the proceeding; had the Government of 
Ireland acted upon such grounds, it would 
have been worse than imbecile. It was 
too much that hon. Members should sup- 
pose them capable of visiting upon the 
husband the political offences of the wife. 
The case was this. The House would 
bear in mind that in the last Session of 
Parliament, an Act was passed prohibiting 
party processions in Ireland. On the 
occasion alluded to, one of those proces- 
sions was received by the family, decorated 
in the colours of the party; after remain- 
ing at the residence of that gentleman for 
some time, and being entertained there, 
they departed from the house with all the 
provoking triumph in which they approach- 
ed it. All that occurred under the eyes 
of a magistrate, in open violation of the 
law which he had sworn to maintain, and 
for such an offence it was thought fit to 
remove him from the Commission of the 
Peace. He would next call their attention 
to another and a different point in the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had spoken last,—he meant that in 
which he adverted to the state of the 
calendar for the city of Dublin, on the 
occasion when that remarkable charge was 
delivered : the calendar was not only free 
from political offences, but very light on 
that occasion—it was light, for most of 
the offences had been disposed of by 
reason of the great assiduity and high 
qualifications which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself brought to the dis- 
charge of the important judicial functions 
which devolved on him as Recorder of 
Dublin, The calendar was not only light, 
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but at the time there was no excitement, 
no provocation to disturbance, and ob- 
viously no necessity whatever for a Judge 
on the bench entering, in a charge to the 
Grand Jury, largely into political topics. 
The fact was, the learned Judge had no 
real matter on which to address a jury : he 
launched into topics, which, of all others, 
he ought to have avoided, and by talking 
too much, he, like others, got himself into 
a scrape. Let not the hon, and learned 
member for the University of Dublin, sup- | 
pose that he differed from him alone; he 
differed quite as much from the hon. and 
learned member for the city of Dublin, 
who held that there should be no political 
allusions of any kind in the charge of a 
Judge. [Mr. O'Connell: When there are 
no offences of a political nature in the 
calendar.} He would not then enter into 


the question which was discussed last | 
year, as to how far political topics were , 


or were not admissible into such addresses 
from the bench, than simply to record his 
dissent from the position taken up by the 


hon. and learned member for the city of 


Dublin on that subject, on the ground 
that if the offences in the calendar, or the 
state of crime generally throughout the 
country, were plainly of an insurrectionary 
tendency, a Judge would fail in the duty 
he owed to society were he not to advert 
to such topics—in doing so he would be 
not only exercising a privilege, but dis- 
charging a solemn and imperative duty. 
He had not then before him the charges 
of Chief Justice Bushe to which allusion 
had been made; but the occasions which 
drew them forth, were totally different 
from that on which the learned Baron had 
addressed a Dublin jury. The Chief Jus- 
tice presided over a Special Commission, 
issued expressly for the trial of insurrec- 
tionary offences, and in that charge the 
Jearned Chief Justice dwelt with. great 
propriety upon the destruction which those 
“deluded instruments of agitation,” then 
to be tried, had brought upon themselves ; 
but the circumstances under which that 
charge was delivered were very different 
from those under which the learned Baron 
had addressed the Grand Jury in Dublin. 
The House had been referred to the last 
two speeches from the Throne, as afford- 
ing precedents to justify political addresses 
from the judgment-seat. Surely no one 


gravely and deliberately meant to contend, 
that the Ministers of the Crown, address- 
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ing that political assembly, were to form 
fit examples by which the conduct of 
Judges on the bench was to be squared. 
It was a very novel doctrine indeed, that 
because the responsible advisers of the 
Crown had thought fit to recommend his 
Majesty to express indignation of certain 
proceedings in a certain part of the coun- 
try, that thereupon every Judge in places 
the least connected with the districts re- 
ferred to, was called upon to exceed the 
expression of sentiment conveyed in the 
| Royal Speech, and that, too, upon a sub- 
‘ject which had no necessary connexion 
| with the general administration of justice. 
He found it difficult to conceive any case 
more remote from one which required 
what might be called a political charge, 
than that in which the learned Baron had 
thought proper to depart so widely from 
that line of observation within which the 
functions of a Judge are usually circum- 
scribed. The political evils of tue time 
and their remedies formed legitimate topics 
of discussion in the Speech from the 
| Throne; but what had a criminal Judge to 
do with those at an ordinary assizes, the 
last possible place at which public mea- 
sures or the conduct of public men ought 
to be discussed? All such matters were 
perfecily foreign from the character and 
duties of a Judge, to whom the preserva- 
tion of the peace by the general adminis- 
tration of the law was intrusted, and 
particularly foreign at an assizes in nowise 
remarkable either for great crimes or po- 
litical atrocities. He very frankly and 
cheerfully gave his assent to the present 
Motion; and he hoped that the people of 
Ireland would see in it an evidence that 
their real interests were as much attended 
to by the Parliament assembled at West- 
minster, as if it had been sitting in Dublin. 
He hoped they would see from it that 
Irish grievances were as much attended to 
by an Imperial Parliament, as they could 
be by a local Legislature; and it would be 
a proof also that the ‘charges brought 
against that House of Commons were, to 
say the least, exaggerated. He could not 
help noticing the pains which the hon. and 
learned member for the University of Dublin 
had taken to defend from the imputation of 
partiality, one who had never been charged 
with any thing of the sort. Those observa- 
tions had nothing to do with the Motion: 
and here again was another instance of 
the extent to which party feeling was 
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carried in all questions relating to lreland. 
He begged the House to bear in mind 
what the real question was—namely, 
whether the case which had been laid 
before them did or did not demand an 
inquiry ; and he must positively deny, that 
if they granted an inquiry, they would 
condemn Baron Smith. He would ven- 
ture to say that if one of the Judges of 
England, wrongly or rightly, truly or 
falsely, had uttered such a charge as that, 
there would not be five minutes’ hesitation 
in agreeing to the proposed inquiry: of 
course it was not meant to be insinuated 
that there was any corruption in the case, 
or that the learned Judge had done more 
than proceed somewhat beyond the 
strict line of his duty. A case for an 
inquiry into that question had, he repeated, 
been fully made out, and, therefore, the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have his support. There 
remained to be noticed one other topic, 
which was perfectly distinct from all thathad 
gone before—he alluded to the occurrences 
at Armagh. The assizes there lasted for five 
days; and if the Court had sat unusually 
late on the last day, he could well enough 
have understood how the press of business 
might have rendered that necessary. It 
appeared that during the first two days the 
Court sat from half-past eleven to seven 
in the evening; on the third day it sat till 
within a quarter to twelve; and that on 
the fourth day, meeting at half-past eleven, 
it sat till six o’clock the following morn- 
ing. That, to say the least of it, was 
blamable and indecorous: the fifth and 
last day, it-rose eleven hours earlier than 
on the preceding day; though he could, 
however objectionable, have well under- 
stood the motive for sitting late on the 
last day. 

Mr. Shaw : The Court rose at seven on 
the following morning. 

Mr. Stanley : Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mean to say that this Judge— 
the oldest on the bench, and one for whom 
I may be permitted to say in my con- 
science I highly honour, while I regret the 
situation in which he has placed himself— 
does the hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
ask, mean to say, that this learned Judge 
sat in Court for two successive days, from 
half-past eleven o’clock in the morning, 
till six in the evening on the first day, and 
again from half-past eleven in the night 
till seven in the morning on the next day? 

Mr, Shaw said, the right hon, Gentle- 
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man was mistaken in supposing, that it 
was not the last day when Baron Smith 
sat so late. The learned Baron went 
indeed into Court again on the same day, 
but rose at seven o'clock in the evening, 
and proceeded immediately after the ad- 
journment of the Court on his way to the 
county of Antrim, where he had to com- 
mence business the next morning. 

Mr. Stanley resumed. He said, that the 
point to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House was this :—that there 
were but two nights on which the Court 
sat after six o'clock in the evening—that, 
on one occasion, it sat the whole night, and 
on another it sat till twelve o’clock. Now, 
he could conceive no state of inconveni- 
ence which could justify a Judge in 
bringing on the cases of fourteen separate 
prisoners, many of them charged with 
capital offences, between the hours of six 
o'clock in the evening and six in the 
morning. Whether any justificatory cir- 
cumstances could be shown, it was not for 
him to say, but he must declare, that in his 
Opinion the case was one which could not 
pass without inquiry. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, he was anxious to 
support the authority of the Judges, and 
uphold the administration of justice in 
Ireland. He gave the hon. and learned 
Gentleman credit for being animated by 
the best intentions, but, in his opinion, 
the authority of Judges would be best 
supported by taking care that, in the event 
of any doubtful case occurring, no attempt 
to prevent a full and public inquiry into it 
should be allowed to succeed. Such be- 
ing his view—wishing to cast no imputation 
on Baron Smith, for whom he entertained 
the most unfeigned respect—being still 
less anxious to do anything which could 
have a tendency to subvert the authority 
of the law, and least of all feeling desirous, 
by any one act of his, to countenance 
agitation in Ireland, whether predial or 
political ; but believing that the authority 
of the law would be best upheld by show- 
ing the people that in the British House 
of Commons the interests of Ireland were 
not less attended to, than the interests of 
England; and thinking that a case, on its 
very face, appearing to be a deviation from 
the ordinary rules of the administration of 
justice, had been made out for inquiry— 
he should vote for investigation, though 
he should have resisted any Motion having 
for its object the removal of Baron Smith 
with disgrace from the bench, 
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Sir Robert Peel: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in the course of his statement to 
the House, alluded to some motives arising 
from community of political feeling which 
might possibly influence Members of the 
House in forming their judgment in this 
case. For myself, Sir, I cannot conceive 
the possibility of political feeling influenc- 
ing any one on such an occasion. This 
learned Judge, Mr. Baron Smith, never 
was a political partisan ; there never was a 
man freer from the charge of being swayed 
as a Judge by political partialities or 
feelings; even as a Member of Parliament, 
he never assumed the character of a par- 
tisan. He was the early and temperate 
advocate of concession to the Roman 
Catholics ; he was a correspondent of 
Mr. Burke on that subject; and so highly 
did Mr. Burke think of Baron Smith, of 
his early ability and judgment, that to him 
he addressed two of his ablest letters on 
it. With that learned Judge my personal 
acquaintance is limited in the extreme: 
I fully participate with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the very great respect which 
he professed for him; and during the six 
years of my experience in Ireland, as 
Chief Secretary, in the course of which I 
was necessarily drawn into constant inter- 
course with the Judges of that country, I 
do not recollect any Judge who ever showed 
a greater desire, after his judicial duties in 
Court were terminated, to examine every 
case with scrupulous accuracy, in order 
that if a prisoner could urge any ground 
for doubt as to the propriety of his con- 
viction, or any reason for the mitigation of 
the punishment awarded to him, the cir- 
cumstances might be fully weighed, and 
every advantage, consistent with justice, 
accorded to him. This learned Baron is 
now charged with neglect of duty. But 


I could cite many instances in which he | 
has sacrificed his night’s repose that he | 
might the more effectually discharge the | 


duty of a humane and conscientious Judge. 
There is not an allegation of corruption 


against him ;—I do not believe that there | 


ever breathed a man freer from the taint 
of corruption, pecuniary or political. There 
is not an allegation of the slightest par- 
tiality,—there is not an allegation, that in 
the performance of his duties in the admi- 
nistration of the criminal law, or as the 
distributor of civil justice between man 
and man,—any corrupt motive or feeling 
of political partisanship ever influenced 
him, Let us see, then, whether there be 
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even a plausible primd@ facie case for 
inquiry into the conduct of this Judge by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
I dismiss every other topic that has been 
introduced into this discussion—I regret 
that any other has been introduced; for 
God knows, |Sir! the one we have now 
under consideration is of too great import- 
ance, the consequences with which it is 
pregnant are too alarming, to need aggra- 
vation by reference to any other point. 
We are called upon to appoint a Select 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring 
into the conduct of Baron Smith. Sir, I 
say this; that if—on light and frivolous 
complaints, nay, on plausible allegations 
of inadvertency or error,—Select Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons are to 
be appointed for the purpose of examining 
into the conduct of the Judges, or if those 
Judges may be dragged before such tri- 
bunals, you may fill your Statute Book 
with laws professing to secure their inde- 
pendence, but their independence is a 
hollow and miserable phantom. Yes, 
indeed, they may possibly continue inde- 
pendent of the Crown,—independent of 
the fountain of honour and mercy ;—but 
will they be independent of faction! —will 
they be independent of a predominant 
popular party in this House, that assumes 
the right, under the hollow pretext of 
inquiry, to humiliate Judges for the ex- 
pression of opinions adverse to their own, 
by placing them as culprits at the bar? 
There are two allegations against Baron 
Smith on the present occasion. One is, 
of neglect of duty at the assizes of Armagh. 
If you admit the force of that charge, on 
what ground did you not institute an 
inquiry into it last Session? You were 
cognizant of every fact that has now been 
brought before you,—you had the returns 
in your possession,—no new allegation 
establishing neglect of duty on the part of 
Baron Smith has been made. But now, 
eight or nine months after the documents 
were produced ,—after you tacitly admitted 
the innocence of Baron Smith by abstain- 
ing from all public notice of them,—after 
you have, during the whole of the interval, 
permitted Baron Smith to remain in the 
administration of justice; now, will you 
think it just or decent to revive the neg- 
lected and forgotten accusation, and to 
bolster up its manifest and admitted weak- 
ness, by another and perfectly different 
charge, namely, that the Judge introduced 
political matter into an address to a 
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Grand Jury at Dublin? The introduction 
of political matter, observe! That is the 
whole of the additional charge. No alle- 
gation that the political matter was im- 
proper matter, for any other cause than 
simply that it was political, Why, Sir, 
can the right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last vote for a Committee of Inquiry into 
such a charge—can he, who says that 
there are many cases in which it may be 
the duty of a Judge to introduce political 
matter into a charge—can he, who vindi- 
cates Chief Justice Bushe for the intro- 
duction of political matter into a charge— 
above all, can he, who quoted in this 
House, a charge of Baron Smith full of 
political matter, when that charge told in 
favour of his own opinions, and in defence 
of his own conduct—can he consent to the 
institution of an inquiry into the conduct 
of a Judge, on the simple abstract allega- 
tion, that that Judge has introduced 
political topics into a charge? Will the 
House of Commons imply that the intro- 
duction of such matter into a Judge’s 
charge, is, primd facie, to be viewed with 
so much suspicion, that they must forth- 
with summon the Judge from Ireland, and 
inquire into his conduct? We, Sir, have 
no control over this Judge, except by an 
Address to the Crown for his removal :— 
of us he is quite independent; and ought 
we to institute an inquiry without a firm 
conviction that the result of that inquiry, 
if unfavourable to the Judge, would war- 
rant the extreme measure of an Address 
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to the Crown? Take the case of these | 


late trials at Armagh. 


Is it alleged that | 


injustice has been done to any one? I | 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman in | 


lamenting the lateness of the hour at 


which some of the trials took place: but I 
repeat, that if on such allegations as this, | 
—that on a certain occasion, trials took | 


place at an inconvenient and unseemly 
hour—on allegations implying no charge 
of partiality, of corruption, of grievous 
neglect—implying no moral delinquency 
of the lightest kind ;—the Judge is to be 
brought, as a delinquent, before a Com- 
mittee of this House, he ceases to be a 
free agent: he ceases to be an impartial 
and independent Judge: he is adminis- 
tering his functions under the rod and 
menace of a despot. Suppose a case of 
this kind. The Judge, on going the 
assizes, finds there has been a mistake as 
to the duration of a particular assize— 


@ mistake for which he is no way respon ; 
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sible—that there are double the number 
of trials that were calculated on, when the 
period of the particular assize was fixed : 
he finds an unexpected demand upon his 
time; he finds also the assizes fixed for 
the next county for a certain day; and, 
anxious to perform the duty of opening 
them at the prescribed period, he hesitates 
between the hardship of detaining in gaol 
the prisoners who are ready for trial in the 
first county, and of postponing these trials 
for months, and the opposite evil of trying 
them forthwith at late and inconvenient 
hours. He adopts the latter—no objection 
being urged by the counsel for the prisoners 
—no allegation being made of injustice 
done to any one. Such may have been 
the circumstances under which Baron 
Smith acted—under which, with the best 
intentions, he preferred the less of two 
evils, and sacrificed his own comfort and 
repose, that he might give to accused 
parties the benefit of an early decision— 
perhaps an early acquittal. If this were 
the case, would it not be most unfair to 
cast a slur and imputation on the charac- 
ter of an aged and respected Judge, by 
dragging him over from Ireland, to appear 
before a Committee of this House? Say 
what you will—that this is a mere inquiry— 
that if acquitted, the Judge will not be 
injured in character ;—these are the plau- 
sibilities by which you are covering an act 
of injustice; you must feel and know, 
that the authority of the Judge is extin- 
guished the moment that he is summoned 
before you as a suspected and accused 
minister of justice; not only is his indi- 
vidual authority gone, but the blow you 
aim at him, strikes at the independence 
and authority of the judicial station. For 
God’s sake, if you will establish this fatal 
precedent, establish it with those forms 
and solemnities, which, by giving it a 
more impressive character, may designate 
it as a proceeding of an unusual and 
extraordinary kind. Place the accused 
Judge at the Bar—let him stand here in 
the face of day—let him confront his 
accusers—and above all, let him know 
what it is with which he is really charged. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, that one 
advantage of this proceeding will be, 
that we shall thus convince the people of 
Ireland that impartial justice is done to 
them. Yes; but let the justice you deal 
out be really impartial. Take no step 
where justice is concerned, for the purpose 
of conciliating popular opinion in your 
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favour; let us do our duty, regardless of 
what popular opinion may be, and depend 
on it, that if we do our duty, all the 
popular opinion that is worth retaining 
will, in the end, be on our side. I now 
come to the charge of this present Session, 
which is brought to aggravate that of the 
last; to render more weighty that which 
was not before thought sufficiently heavy 
to merit the pains of an investigation, but 
which is now to be inquired into, when 
the evidence connected with it is probably 
weaker and more defective—when all the 
means of information are less easy of 
access than they would have been last 
Session. ‘The second charge is this— 
that the learned Judge introduced political 
matter into his charge to a grand jury,— 
an act which the right hon, Gentleman 
himself admitted that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, he was not only justifiable in 
doing, but that it formed part of the duty 
of a Judge. And yet he objects to its 
being done in this instance. Are we, 
then, Sir, going to define the terms in 
which the Judges are to make their 
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charges ?—are we going to prescribe the 
exact limits within which it may be lawful | 
or decorous for Judges to introduce poli- | 
tical matters into their public addresses? | 
—are we about first to admit, that it may 
be quite right in the Judges to warn | 
“the deluded instruments of agitation 
“Nay,” says the right hon. Gentleman, | 
“it may be their duty to trace the evils of | 
agitation to their source, but then they 
must look carefully at the calendar—they 
must not presume to lift their eyes beyond 
the horizon of the county in which they 
are holding the assize—or, indeed, beyond 
the barat which the prisonersare arraigned.” 
These may be the rules, suited for ordinary 
times—difficult enough to be acted upon, 
even in such times. But what were the 
times in which Baron Smith was deliver- 
ing this charge which furnishes the matter 
of hisaccusation? He was speaking at a 
time when we, his accusers and judges, 
had passed a Bill that suspended and pa- 
ralyzed the ordinary law in Ireland, and 
placed the liberties, if not the lives, of the 
people in that country, at the mercy of 
military courts-martial. I voted for that 
Bill—I approved of it,—I thought it re- 
quired by a stern and overwhelming ne- 
cessity. And if I did this, am I, in esti- 
mating the imputed delinquency of Baron 
Smith,—am I to forget that he was acting 





under the very same circumstances,—the 
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very same impressions which constitute 
my own vindication? ‘There is one pass- 
age, in particular, of the learned Baron’s 
charge, to which I must allude. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, founded his acquiescence in this 
motion on that single passage,—at least 
he referred to no other in detail to support 
his opinion.—I will venture to say, that 
he has put a totally erroneous, and most 
unjust construction on that passage. In 
the view which he takes of it, it represents 
Baron Smith speaking of the whole Ca- 
tholic population in Ireland, as a body 
which had neither property nor rank, 
education nor intelligence; but which 
merely included the physical force and 
numbers of the country. Sir, 1 am con- 
tent to rest the whole case on this issue. 
I ask, was Baron Smith speaking of the 
whole Roman Catholic body at that time? 
No; he was referring to the allegation of 
those whom he considered the agitators,— 
the authors of the whole evil,—the alle- 
gation, that the universal people of Ireland 
were enlisted in the conspiracy then ex- 
isting. What was the substance and 
obvious purport of his observations on this 
point? That the unfortunate victims of 
agitation — that mass whose physical 
strength was referred to,—not by Baron 
Smith, but by the agitators,—referred to 
by them with triumph and exultation,— 
that that mass, powerful and dangerous as 
it might be from numbers, and from its 
proneness to excitement by inflammatory 
harangues,—that that mass did not con- 
tain amongst it, either the wealth, or the 
intelligence, or the respectability of Ire- 
land. Was this untrue? Is it not a vin- 
dication, rather than an insult, to the 
Roman Catholic body? And let me ask, 
is it probable, that Baron Smith, one of the 
earliest and most consistent advocates for 
the Catholic claims,—is it likely that he, 
the offspring of a Roman Catholic parent, 
would have spoken of the Roman Catholic 
body in terms so offensive, as those which 
the right hon. Secretary imputes to him ? 
Baron Smith was speaking at a time when 
all law was suspended—when we our- 
selves had committed the greatest viola- 
tion of law; and is it not a mockery to 
tell him, that it is his duty to warn ‘the 
deluded instruments of agitation;” but 
that he must not allude to those exciting 
topics of the day which are inseparably 
connected with that agitation? Look at 
the state of Ireland when the charge was 
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made; look at the circumstances arising 
from the agitation ; look at the loss of life 
that had been suffered in that country; 
look at the effects of passive resistance to 
tithes—the collection of those tithes sus- 
pended, we ourselves finding it necessary 
to provide for those who had a legal claim 
to tithes, compensation from the public 
purse for the injustice which they were 
daily suffering. I have here, Sir, the 
charge of Baron Smith which is com- 
plained of; it contains political matter, I 
admit ; but how was it possible to allude 
to the state of that country; to ‘* warn 
the deluded instruments of agitation,” (for 
I like repeating the words,) without refer- 
ring to politics? Here is one of the ad- 
dresses to the instruments of agitation on 
which Baron Smith was commenting; it 
expressly refers to the success which had 
attended tithe petitions; it calls on the 
people of Ireland to be up and stirring, 
and assures them, that by an organised 
system of petitioning for a repeal of the 
Union, they will ultimately effect that re- 
peal. Now I ask the House, admitting 
that there was no criminal case before the 
learned Baron immediately connected with 
tithes—or with the repeal of the Union— 
yet if he had seen that we had been under 
the necessity of placing the liberty of the 


people of Ireland under the control of 


courts-martial; if he had seen that the 
consequence of tithe petitions, adopted as 
the means of agitation, had been that 
tithes had ceased to be paid, excepting 
only at the risk of blood; if he feared 
that the repeal petitions would produce 
similar effects; if he learnt from the Mi- 
nisters of the day, that they would, to use 
their own language, resist repeal to the 
death—was he, I ask, acting contrary to 
his duty when he raised his warning voice 
from the judicial Bench, and exposed the 
objects of those who were labouring, 
through agitation, to promote the cause of 
repeal? Why was there no criminal case 
immediately before him? Because the 
avowed object of the repealers was to 
effect their object, not by direct violation 
of the law, but by the excitement of a 
spirit of insubordination, which, while it 
professed a specious submission to the 
law, should ultimately overbear the law. 
Baron Smith, therefore, though he had 
not before him any criminal charged with 
the express violation of a law connected 
with treason or insurrectionary violence, 
did naturally express the same feelings of 
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deep regret and just indignation at the 
continuance of attempts to excite the 
people of Ireland, which the King himself 
had expressed at the meeting of this Par- 
liament. And what is the language we 
ourselves have held? We assured the 
King—re-echoing his Majesty’s own sen- 
timents—‘ That we fully participate with 
‘his Majesty in the feelings of deep regret 
‘and just indignation with which his Ma- 
‘jesty has seen the continuance of at- 
‘tempts to excite the people of that 
‘country to demand a repeal of the legis- 
‘lative Union: to express our thanks to 
‘his Majesty for the repeated assurance of 
‘his fixed and unalterable resolution, 
‘ under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
‘to maintain this bond of our national 
‘strength and safety inviolate, by all the 
‘means in his Majesty’s power; and to 
‘assure his Majesty that, in the support 
‘of this determination, his Majesty may 
‘rely with confidence on our zealous and 
‘effectual co-operation.’ And again we 
say to his Majesty,—and to this passage 
I beg the attention of the House ;— 
‘That his Majesty may rely upon our 
‘united and vigorous exertions, in con- 
‘junction with all the loyal and well 
‘affected, in aid of the Government, to 
‘put an end to a system of excitement 
‘and violence, which, while it continues, 
‘is destructive of the peace of society, and, 
‘if successful, must inevitably prove fatal 
‘to the power and safety of the United 
‘Kingdom.’ We here expressly invite all 
the loyal and well-affected to co-operate 
with the law and the Government in the 
maintenance of the Legislative Union. If, 
Sir, the first practical step we take is to 
bring Baron Smith before us because he 
has discountenanced a system of excite- 
ment and violence—because, as a loyal 
and well-affected subject, he has antici- 
pated our solemn appeal for his aid and 
co-operation, what, think you, will be the 
inference drawn by the people of Ireland 
from this direct contradiction between our 
professions and our acts? From this 
hour the cause of repeal will prosper— 
for never will the Irish people believe that 
they, who abandon to his enemies, the 
Judge who has used the authority of his 
name and station to uphold the law, and 
to defeat the machinations of repealers, 
will not also, in the hour of trial, abandon 
that cause, for supporting which the 
Judge has been made a victim. 

Mr. Pryme begged pardon for present- 
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ing himself to the House after the very 
eloquent declamation of the right hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down; but, 
surely, they were not to refuse an inquiry 
into the conduct of a public functionary 
at the present time, merely because he 
had been the friend and correspondent of 
Edmund Burke, or was thought highly of 
by him some twenty-five years ago. If 
they weighed the characters ofIrish'Judges, 
they should take into consideration the 
regularity of the English Courts, where no 
Judge was found entering at eleven o’clock, 
but where the whole business was con- 
ducted with uniform order and precision. 
It had been said by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that there was no allegation of cor- 
ruption made against the learned Judge, 
but, surely, there might be great injustice 
done by irregularity without corruption. 
or, at least, where it would be difficult to 
prove corruption. He certainly should 
support the motion for inquiry. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that there was 
no precedent for the present proceeding ; 
but if they went on, he feared they would 
establish one of a most injurious tendency, 
as it regarded the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Member who brought it forward ought to 
have given the House more specific evi- 
dence in support of his charge. Was it 
to be thought of for a moment, that a 
Judge of the land should be condemned 
upon the charge of an hon. Member of 
that House, made merely from a news- 
paper statement—a statement, too, which 
they had no evidence to show had ever 
received the sanction of Baron Smith. He 
hoped he should not be accused of special 
pleading in this case, but, sitting there in 
their judicial capacity, he asked if it was 
too much to require some more tangible 
evidence than the mere statement of thehon. 
and learned Member, before they entered 
upon an inquiry which, no matter how it 
terminated, would be itself a punishment. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
made this charge, or rather these charges, 
against a Gentleman of first-rate charac- 
ter, and upon whom no imputation had 
hitherto been cast. The inquiry, he re- 
peated, was one of a most unprecedented 
nature. His right hon. friend, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, could find no precedent 
for it, neither could the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin; so that all they had 
to go upon was the unsupported news- 
paper statement produced by that hon. 
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and learned Member, impugning the cha- 
racter of a Judge of the land. The charge 
made by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, might have been truly reported 
in the newspaper produced by him; but 
were that speech even delivered at the 
table of that House, it afforded no primd 
facie grounds for the proposed inquiry. 
He had heard only a part of the speech of 
the hon. and Jearned member for Dublin ; 
but, in his view of the case, it did not bear 
out his Motion; and with respect to the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, he 
thought that, from his premises, it was 
impossible to come to the conclusion to 
which he had come. It was a signal per- 
version of the charge of Baron Smith, to 
say, that the address alluded to was an 
attack upon the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land; for all the Roman Catholics no 
more desired the repeal of the Union, than 
all the Protestants, although portions of 
each mode of belief had latterly become 
advocates for a dissolution of the Legisla- 
tive Union between the two countries. 
Indeed, after the observations which had 
been made by his right hon. friend (Sir 
R. Peel), he could not see how the House 
of Commons could feel itself justified in 
interfering in this case. Judges should 
not be lightly dealt by; their functions 
were too important, and ought to be too 
sacred to be made topics of party discus- 
sion—and with such impressions he must 
certainly oppose the present Motion. If 
the promotion of justice, and nothing else, 
were intended in this case, he would say 
to the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, “ Bring your charge at the bar of this 
House; bring your impeachment before 
the House of Peers; and by taking such a 
direct and intelligible course, you will 
maintain the spirit of the Constitution ; 
but do not, 1 conjure you, bring serious 
charges against high and distinguished 
judicial characters, merely upon the foun- 
dation of a newspaper report.” It was said 
by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, that Judges like Baron Smith could 
not be trusted in cases of libel—that was 
to say, of political libel. That charge, 
however, was easy to be made; and, in 
many cases perhaps, not very easy of solu- 
tion. But in all cases—criminal, political, 
or civil—it must be admitted, that the 
Judge had a power of expatiating upon 
all the cases which were to come before 
the Grand Jury ; and whether any one of 
such cases was for libel, or picking pockets, 
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it made no real or essential difference. 
The Judge had the power, and, unless he 
completely abused the power of charging 
the Grand Jury (which was not imputed 
to Baron Smith), he did not see how that 
House could properly interfere. Baron 
Smith had cautioned the people of Ireland 
against the delusion which was practised 
upon them, in exciting them to call for 
a repeal of the Union; and he further 
characterized the agitation upon that sub- 
ject as one of the greatest curses that 
could befal them. It was idle to say, if a 
Judge had a right to expatiate on any 
political offence in the calendar when it 
was sympathetic throughout the country, 
that he was to be confined in his charge 
by geographical boundaries. Baron Smith 
had done no more in the present instance 
than had been done by the Judges in 
England, especially on occasion of the 
Special Commissions which had been 
issued in 1812 and 1817. Although the 
calendar did not contain the crime, yet, 
knowing from general rumour, and the 
Acts of the Legislature, that it did exist, 
and formed a ground of the greatest alarm 
to Government, and to all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, the learned Baron had 
done no more than he was bound to do, in 
administering salutary warning, and re- 
minding all of the duties they owed to their 
country and themselves. The Judges in 
these cases referred to the causes of the 
crimes which they deplored—they were 
not censured for having done so; their 
motives were not maligned; they were not 
threatened with the censure of that or the 
other House of Parliament; and he would 
be glad to know why should Baron Smith 
be subjected to such an ordeal? Baron 
Smith had done nothing but his duty, and 
if that House unhappily should accede to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin—if that House should 
submit to be triumphantly attached to the 
hon. Member's chariot while he drove it 
through the sides of the Church—if they 
were also, upon the call of the hon. and 
learned Member, to bring the Judges of 
the land into contempt—if, he (Sir Robert 
Inglis) repeated, such triumphs were per- 
mitted to the hon. and learned Member,— 
the recommendation of the Ministers, the 
recommendation of the King himself in 
his speeches from the Throne, would be 
altogether disregarded. In vain would 
they proclaim their assent in that part of 
his Majesty’s Speech, which called for the 
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co-operation of all the friends of social 
order in Ireland, to repress agitation, and 
give effect to the laws of the country, 
when one of the chief administrators of 
that law was upon such slight and unsub- 
stantial grounds, to be dragged almost as 
a criminal before a Committee of that 
House. If Baron Smith appeared before 
a Committee of that House upon the 
charge as brought against him, he could 
not return from it without that self-degra- 
dation which was inconsistent with that 
independence which was most essential to 
the satisfactory discharge of his most 
important duties. When he was deserted 
by those who in that House represented 
the King, the fountain of honour and 
justice, and who were more especially 
bound to protect all the ministers of jus- 
tice, it was expecting too much from 
human nature, to suppose that, in such 
circumstances, the independence of the 
judicial bench, would not, in his person, 
receive a deadly blow. He trusted he 
should never see the day—it would be an 
ill-omened one for the army—when that 
House would take the sword of command 
from the King; and equally bad would it 
be for the justice of the country, if the 
control over the Judges were taken from 
the King into the hands of any individual 
member of that House [Cries of ‘“ No, 
no,” from the Solicitor-General.| He 
hailed that cheer from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; he hoped he did not 
misunderstand it; and that, feeling the 
difficulty in which the House would be 
placed in assuming the control of the 
Judges of the land on no better than a 
newspaper report, the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-General would be found to second 
the Motion with which he (Sir Robert 
Inglis) felt it his duty to conclude. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving as an 
amendment the previous question. 

Mr. Sinclair seconded the Motion. He 
hoped that this was not to be viewed as a 
party question. It involved the character 
of a high public functionary; and ‘the 
grounds of charge against him should be 
fully and impartially considered. He did 
not think that a sufficient case had been 
established to justify the very grave pro- 
ceeding which the House was called upon 
to adopt. In the case of a Judge, a vote 
for inquiry was almost equivalent to a 
vote of censure, and would inflict a deep 
wound on the feelings of an eminent indi- 
vidual, of whom no party had com- 
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plained that he had actually committed 
injustice. He was surprised to hear that 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, for whom he entertained a high 
respect, had changed his mind since he 
came down to the House. What new 
light had been thrown upon the subject ? 
The charge was twofold; first, that of 
having commenced the proceedings of the 
Court at too late an hour, and continued 
them until late in the night. Undoubtedly 
this was a serious charge, but he thought 
that the first part of the charge had been 
satisfactorily accounted for; and when 
Judges were limited in the number of 
days, it often happened that they were 
obliged to protract trials until a late hour, 
He knew that this had lately been the 
case at the Glasgow Assizes, where the 
Judge had been compelled to preside 
during a great numberof consecutive hours. 
The next accusation was that of having 
promulgated a political charge; but, 
surely, the right hon. Secretary must have 
been quite familiar with its import before 
he came down to the House. Though it 
was generally not advisable to express po- 
litical opinions from the bench, it was dif- 
ficult in Ireland for a Judge, who deeply 
felt for the evils of his country—in trying 
individuals for crimes—not to allude to 
that system of agitation which he might 
justly consider as their chief source. An 
English Judge, in trying incendiaries for 
destroying property, might, without impro- 
priety, allude to the excitement created 
in the minds of the pecple, by the ha- 
rangues of the disaffected and seditious, 
He was afraid that the Protestants in Ire- 
Jand—the natural allies of this country— 
would consider this case, if the inquiry 
were granted, as an indication that Go- 
vernment intended to discountenance 
them, and sacrifice their interests at the 
shrine of their active and agitating oppo- 
nents. But this was not the consideration 
that weighed with him; he voted against 
the investigation, because he thought that 
an individual in a high responsible office, 
should not be put on his trial, unless a 
strong case were made out for the inquiry. 
The Solicitor General said, the cheer 
which had attracted the notice of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) had proceeded 
from the astonishment he felt at hearing 
the analogy which had been drawn between 
the army and the judicial bench, and the 
inference drawn by the hon. Baronet, that 
as the army was left to the King, so should 
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the Judges. He had always considered 
that the hon. Baronet’s constitutional learn- 
ing was too extensive and profound for 
such an opinion to be expressed by him. 
Happily, the Crown had no power over 
the Judges—they were independent of and 
irremovable by the Crown; but, thank 
God, they were still under the jurisdiction 
of that and the other House of Parliament; 
and the only mode in which their miscon- 
duct or incompetency could be dealt with, 
was by a Parliamentary investigation. He 
should feel himself bound to vote for the 
original motion, with pain indeed, but from 
no party or political motive. He had lately 
had an opportunity of forming an ac- 
quaintance with the learned individual who 
was the object of the Motion, who, he be- 
lieved, was a very amiable man, and a most 
accomplished scholar; but if the charges 
broughtagainst him by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin were true, he wasavery 
bad Judge, and ought to be removed from 
the judicial bench. There could be no 
better rule than that which had been laid 
down by the right hon. Baronet, the mem- 
berfor Tamworth—“ Deal with Irish Judges 
as you would with English Judges.” He 
had no hesitation in saying, if the charges 
brought against Baron Smith were true, 
and he were an English Judge, he would 
not be permitted to remain on the English 
bench three months. What were the 
charges? They divided themselves into 
two heads. The one was neglect of his 
judicial duty; the other, that he was in 
the habit, in addressing the Grand Jury, of 
delivering party political harangues. With 
regard to the former, it did not rest on the 
proceedings at Armagh. The hon. and 
learned Member rose in his place, and de- 


clared, that he was ready to prove, upon ~ 


the investigation, that Baron Smith did 
not generally go into Court till twelve, 
one, two, three, and half past three o’clock, 
in order to transact his regular business. 
This was not certainly corruption; but was 
it not a ground for inquiry? Might he 
not thus be doing injustice to the public 
either through negligence or incapacity ? 
If the charges were true—the total neglect 
of his duties, whether from old age or in- 
firmity—the line of conduct he pursued 
was equally injurious to the interests of 
justice, and it was, therefore, most fit that 
an inquiry should take place. What was 
the other allegation? ‘That in the month 
of October last, not for the first time, but 
in accordance with a habit which it seemed 
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the learned Judge in question acted upon, 
he wantonly delivered what must be consi- 
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hon. and learned Genileman concluded 
by expressing his opinion, that one 


dered a party political harangue, insulting | means effectually to put down agita- 


to many of the Grand Jurymen who heard 
him, both on the ground of their politics 
and religion. In England no such prac- 
tice prevailed. The Grand Jury were to 


be instructed for the due performance of | 


their functions as to any difficulties that 
might arise, and the evidence on which a 
true bill was to be found or ignored; but 
it certainly did not become a Judge, with 
all the feelings ofa political partisan, to de- 
liver a discourse on points which were alto- 
gether beside his judicial functions, Ifthe 
Judge did so, he must say, any one of the 
Jury might get up and answer the Judge ; 
and although he might be met with the 
statement, that they did not come together 
as a debating club, but to administer jus- 
tice, yet the Grand Juror might fairly and 
properly remind the learned individual that 
he ought duly to have considered that cir- 
cumstance before he delivered his charge ; 
and he did not think it would be easy to 
get over such an appeal. As to the na- 
ture of the proceeding which it was now 
proposed to adopt, he begged leave to ob- 
serve, that they did not immediately ad- 
dress the Crown, or move an impeach- 
ment. The result of the investigation 
might be, that the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin had been misinformed, and 
there being no foundation for the charges, 
Baron Smith would be most honourably 
acquitted, and, instead of being degraded, 
would return to Ireland in triumph, fully 
vindicated, and the sphere of his useful- 
ness in that country materially extended. 
In justice, then, to that Gentleman, the 
House was imperatively called on to grant 
the inquiry. A great deal had been said 
in the course of the Debate as to the pre- 
sent unfortunate state of Ireland. That 
he as much deplored as any one. He 
wished to put down agitators and put an 
end to agitation. He also agreed with 
those who had expressed their anxiety that 
punishment should always light on the 
proper head, and that there should be no 
such thing as vicarious punishment; but, 
in the case which had been referred to by 
the hon. and learned member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, if the Attorney General, 
without having such evidence as proved 
the case against the individual, had filed 
an ex-officio information, he. would have 
been guilty of a breach of duty, and de- 
served to be dismissed from his office. The 


| tion was, to prevent Judges from becom- 
ing partisans, and uttering their political 
| harangues in the shape of charges from 
| the judicial bench. 

Sir James Scarlett said, he had come 
down to the House without the least know- 
_ ledge of what the subject of the debate was 
to be. He had indeed seen a notice in 
the paper of the Motion to be brought for- 
ward by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, but expressed in terms which he 
did not believe would have met one con- 
current voice. The notice he alluded to 
ran thus :—‘‘ To call the attention of the 
House to the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith, 
with aview to his removal from the bench.” 
Such was the notice on the paper; and 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General had 
stated, that if the charges against that 
Judge were true, he ought to be removed 
from the bench. The right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland had communicated to the hon. 
and learned member for the University of 
Dublin, that it was his intention to oppose 
such a motion, and yet, while the proposed 
inquiry was evidently with a view to his 
removal from the bench, the right hon. 
Secretary turned round and declared his 
resolution to give it his support. He must 
express his conviction that the right hon. 
Secretary had not duly deliberated on the 
important consequences of carrying such 
a motion. Government ought not to sup- 
port such a motion without having them- 
selves instituted some preliminary investi- 
gations, and been prepared to say, that 
there was a fit occasion for following it up 
by an address to the Crown. They might 
declaim as much as they pleased about 
the independence of the Judges, but unless 
they had confidence in the protection of 
the Government, how could they discharge 
theirfunctions? Ifthis Motion werecarried, 
all the Judges in Ireland must lose their 
confidence ; and if they had any indepen- 
dence, they would all resign. What were 
the grounds on which the present inquiry 
was proposed ? They were two—first, that 
this Judge, under a press of business, 
had sat up toa late hour in the night. Now, 
if he were asked, in the abstract, whether 
it was expedient that a Judge should sit 
over night, he should say no. The modern 
practice, in that respect, was much prefer- 
able to what formerly obtained, when the 
Judges went into Court early, and sat till 
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two, then went to dinner, and at four re- 
sumed their sittings till alate hour. To sit 
late unnecessarily was certainly improper ; 
but he would ask whose complaint was it 
in the present instance? Had any gen- 
tleman at the Bar complained? Had the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland ascertained 
that any Gentleman attending that Judge 
had made the complaint? Had any pri- 
soner petitioned the House through any 
hon. Member that he had been improperly 
tried? Had there been any suggestion, 
and by whom, that that learned Judge had 
come to an improper conclusion? The 
statement was, that the learned Judge 
went into the Court too late. Was the 
House prepared to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee with a view to remove him from 
the bench upon that ground? He knew 
cases in which English Judges had sat 
till late in the morning ; and he recollected 
particularly an instance in which Justice 
Chambre had despatched twenty cases in 
one night; but he never heard any com- 
plaint made of it, although, certainly, he 
did not commend the practice. This was 
not a party question; it involved the dig- 
nity of that House, as well as the inde- 
pendence nd dignity ofthe Judges. There 
was a great difference between that sort of 
practice which was not to be commended, 
which was to be lamented, and that which 
was criminal, and to form aground for 
dismissal from the bench. Upon a recent 
occasion he had actually given up a brief 
and quitted the Court, because the present 
Chief Justice, whom no one could respect 
more than he, had determined to proceed 
with the cause after six o’clock, while it 
was likely to last till one in the morning ; 
but he should never have thought of pro- 
posing an inquiry into the conduct of that 
Judge on that account. No doubt he did 
it from the most laudable motives; and so 
far from wishing to condemn him, he 
thought that Judge was entitled to praise. 
Let the House take the case by parts; —was 
it ready to grant a Committee of Inquiry 
on sucha ground? Then, as to the charge 
of political partisanship,—no man, he 
thought, ought to be made a Judge from 
politics. If he had any, it was his duty 
to lay them aside when he went to the 
bench. Nothing was more detestable than 
a political Judge. But an account of the 
judicial establishment in general, unless 
found combined with some perversion of 
justice, some complaint which that House 
was bound to notice, the circumstance was 
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not in itself a valid ground to appoint a Se- 
lect Committee for inquiry. He now came 
to another part of the case. Allusion had 
been made to the King’s Speech. Might 
Judges not indulge in the same topics with 
his Majesty when he spoke to all parties ? 
When his Majesty had declared his deter- 
mination to support, by all the means in 
his power, the Legislative Union between 
this country and Ireland, and to resist all 
attempts at its agitation, was it a great 
sin, was it very iniquitous for a Judge, 
considering the state of feeling which the 
Government and the King professed, to 
declare it publicly from the bench, and 
warn the people against being deluded 
into the commission of crime by the in- 
fluence of agitation? But the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had said, that 
the Judge was insulting the Grand Jury. 
That was a very serious accusation. But 
had the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land received intimation from any of the 
Grand Jury of the fact? Had any of the 
Grand ‘Jury represented that to him? He 
would take the liberty of stating what he 
had heard, and seen indeed in print, that 
the learned Judge had received a deputa- 
tion from the Grand Jury, who expressed 
their unanimous approbation of his charge. 
A Roman Catholic, too, was one of the 
number; and yet his hon. and learned 
friend had, in a spirit of the most perfect 
impartiality—ex uno disce omnia—stated, 
that Baron Smith had insulted the Roman 
Catholics by the Speech he had pro- 
nounced. No such interpretation could 
be put upon the passage in question. He 
had been addressing both Protestants and 
Catholics; he reminded them, that in 
union lay their safety, and that those who 
agitated did not consist of persons of 
rank, wealth, education, and influence in 
the country, but of the vulgar members of 
the people. He must confess he did not 
see such impropriety in this, being only a 
re-echo of his Majesty’s Speech, as to 
visit it with the indignation of that House. 
It was also alleged, that an offence had 
been committed by the learned Judge in 
promulgating politics and political eco- 
nomy from the bench. He was old enough 
to recollect that the Judges of England, 
at the commencement of the last war, in 
their charges to Grand Juries, were ac- 
customed to warn the people generally 
against the introduction of French prin- 
ciples. He had heard a charge of that 
description delivered by Mr.Justice Buller, 
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which had merited and obtained general 
approbation. Nay, he happened to know 
that instructions to that effect had been 
given to the different Judges by the Lord 
Chancellor of that day. [An Hon. Mem- 
ber: That was in the time of Elizabeth. ] 
He was an old man, it was true, but not 
old enough to recollect that period, and 
he was speaking of what he recollected. 
At the time to which he alluded, a procla- 
mation was issued by the Crown, calling 
upon all Judges and Magistrates, in their 
several capacities, to aid and assist the 
Government in putting down the attempts 
made to create sedition and encourage dis- 
affection in various parts of the country. 
The Judges upon that occasion, as might 
be expected, did their duty. Mr. Justice 
Buller, as he had already mentioned, de- 
livered a charge, which did him the highest 
honour. In that charge he contrasted the 
constitution of this country with theanarchy 
of France, and showed, from the contrast, 
the superior advantages which the people of 
England enjoyed. The learned Judge was 
not deemed guilty of impropriety in mak- 
ing allusion to the anarchy which then 
prevailed in France. Though there was 
no crime in the calendar which warranted 
the remarks he had introduced into his 
charge, it was not imputed to him as an 
offence, that he had used the influence of 
his station to repress the disaffection 
which at that time existed. He asked 
his hon. and learned friend opposite, to 
consider the consequences which were 
likely to result from acceding to the pre- 
sent motion. A Select Committee was 
moved for to enquire into the conduct of 
a learned Judge, with a view to remove 
him from the Bench. His hon. and learned 
friend had admitted, that if the charges 
now made against the learned Judge were 
substantiated, he must, as a matter of 
course, be removed. By anticipation, 
therefore, his hon. and learned friend ad- 
mitted that the charges were true; for no 
Government could be so weak as to suffer 
a Judge to be put upon his trial, unless it 
believed the charges against him to be 
true. The speech of hishon. and learned 
friend, when stripped of all periphrasis, 
amounted to this—‘‘ We think the charges 
against the learned baron true—if true, 
they ought to be inquired into—and if 
proved to be so, he must be removed.” 
Now, if his Majesty’s Government had 
placed the charges, of which they thus 
admitted the truth, upon the table, and 
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had declared their intention of moving an 
address for the removal of the learned 
baron, all that would have been in order; 
but this was not the course which they 
had deemed it expedient to pursue. On 
a suggestion made by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, that the learned 
Judge had sat on two nights later than 
suited the public convenience, without any 
imputation that he had by such late sit- 
tings done injury or injustice to any suitor 
—and on another suggestion that the 
learned Judge had made an address toa 
Grand Jury, in which he had adopted the 
language of the King’s Speech, and ad- 
vised them not to follow the path of agi- 
tation, but to repress it; on these two 
suggestions the House was to dismiss the 
learned Judge from the bench, or rather 
was to appoint a Committee to do it. Now 
if such a course were adopted by the 
House, every Judge in Ireland, who valued 
his independence, ought to resign imme- 
diately his seat upon the bench. He de- 
precated this motion as pregnant with 
alarm and danger, and he could not sit 
down without expressing his astonishment 
that it should have received the sanction 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Halcombe rose to express his aston- 
ishment at the motion which was now pro- 
posed for the consideration of the House, 
and to answer the constitutional argument 
which was involved in this subject. It was 
contrary to the law of the land for an inquiry 
like this, even at the instance of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, to be entered into by 
Parliament. He differed entirely in opi- 
nion from those who had addressed the 
House in support of this motion. Such a 
motion as this was calculated to do much 
harm. Striking, as it did, at the inde- 
pendence of the bench, and unsettling, as 
it did, the whole system of judicature— 
establishing a precedent of the most dan- 
gerous character, the ultimate consequences 
of which none could pretend to foresee ; it 
behoved that House, and more especially 
His Majesty’s Government, to act with 
more caution and circumspection than they 
now seemed disposed to do, acting under 
the suggestion, as it were, and at the bid- 
ding of the hon. member for Dublin. A 
subject of such vital interest to the country 
as that which affected the independence 
and dignity of the bench, ought not to be 
agitated in that House as a party question. 
It was a question touching the adminis- 
tration of justice and the dignity of the 
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bench, and ought, therefore, to be dis- 
cussed with a calmness and impartiality 
befitting the dignity of the House and the 
importance of the subject. He would call 
the attention of the House to an authority 
on this subject, which well merited the 
gravest attention. By the 12th and 13th 
of William 3rd, it was distinctly enacted 
that no Judge should be removable except 
by address from the two Houses of Par- 
liament. Sir W. Blackstone, in the fourth 
volume of his Commentaries, had laid 
down very clearly the principles by which 
the House was to be guided in impeach- 
ing the conduct of Judges who had mis- 
conducted themselves. According to that 
learned commentator, the mode of prose- 
cuting a Judge by Parliamentary investi- 
gation, was by impeachment before the 
House of Peers. His language was as 
follows :—‘‘ Though in general the union 
of the legislative and judicial powers ought 
to be most carefully avoided, yet it may 
happen that a subject, intrusted with the 
administration of public affairs, may in- 
fringe the rights of the people, and be 
guilty of such crimes as the ordinary Ma- 
gistrate either dares not or cannot punish, 
Of these the Representatives of the people, 
or House of Commons, cannot properly 
judge, because their constituents are the 
parties injured, and can therefore only im- 
peach. But before what court shall this 
impeachment be tried? Not before the 
ordinary tribunals, which would naturally 
be swayed by the authority of so powerful 
an accuser. Reason, therefore,will suggest, 
that this branch of the legislature, which 
represents the people, must bring its 
charge before the other branch, which 
consists of the nobility, who have neither 
the same interests nor the same passions 
as popular assemblies. This is a vast su- 
periority, which the constitution of this 
island enjoys over those of the Grecian or 
toman republics, where the people were 
at the same time both judges and ac- 
cusers.” Now was not that the very point 
to which the Reformed Parliament was 
now hastening? But the learned Judge 
went on :—* It is proper that the nobility 
should judge, to ensure justice to the ac- 
cused; as it is proper that the people should 
accuse, to ensure justice to the common- 
wealth.” From this passage it appeared, 
that impeachment was a process well 
established by our law. ‘There were many 
precedents for it, where Judges had been 
guilty of misconduct, in our law books, 
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He held in his hand the fourth volume of 
Hatsell’s Precedents, and he found in it 
that, “‘in the reign of Richard 2nd, Sir 
Robert Belknap, late Chief Justice of the 
Conmon Bench, Sir Roger Fulthorp, Sir 
John Holt, and Sir William Burgh, late 
his companions, Judges of the same bench, 
Sir John Cary, late Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and Jobn Lockton, late King’s 
Serjeant at Law, were brought into Par- 
liament at the request of the Commons, 
and there, by all the Commons assembled 
for all the counties, cities, and boroughs 
of England, were accused and impeached 
of certain crimes, viz., for answering cer- 
tain questions that had been put to them 
relating to matters of treason, and to 
which answers they had put their hands 
and seals, which questions and answers 
were read to them. To these accusa- 
tions they severally pleaded, stating the 
circumstances under which these questions 
were put to them, and the answers given, 
and prayed that they might have a gra- 
cious and merciful judgment. To this the 
Commons replied, so and so, for it was 
not necessary to weary the House by read- 
ing the whole trial. That was the course 
which the House ought to follow now, 
unless some strong reasons were stated 
for deviating from it. In acceding to this 
motion, the House would break in upon the 
first principles of the Constitution, by put- 
ting an individual upon his trial without 
deciding by a preliminary tribunal whether 
he deserved to be put upon his trial or not. 
In so doing, it would make the union of 
legislative and judicial functions which 
Sir W. Blackstone had so properly depre- 
cated. Let the learned Judge be taken 
before the proper tribunal; and if he 
could not stand before that tribunal upon 
his own merits, let him be disgraced, if he 
deserved to be so. One word more and 
he had done. How would they prove their 
case against the learned Judge, supposing 
a Committee to be granted? A Select 
Committee had no power to administer an 
oath to any individual. That was a mode 
of proceeding which he should ever de- 
precate, although it was the mode by 
which they were now proceeding to rob 
the electors of England of their dearest 
rights. Though he had annoyed the House 
already by troubling them on that subject. 
He supposed that he was to understand 
from those cheers that he had annoyed 
the House. Well, he was afraid that he 
should feel himself under the necessity, 
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arising from a conscientious sense of duty, 
to trouble the House once more upon that 
subject. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated very truly 
the constitutional principle which the 
House was bound to observe when Judges 
were impeached, and that he had also 
stated very truly that it was upon the ad- 
dress of the two Houses of Parliament 
alone that a Judge could now be removed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, how- 
ever, followed up his premises to a very 
odd conclusion,—namely, that because it 
was only by address from the two Houses 
of Parliament that a Judge could be re- 
moved, and because he could only be im- 
peached for misconduct by the House of 
Commons, the House was precluded from 
inquiring, and, in point of fact, was bound 
not to inquire, into the alleged misconduct 
of any Judge. Now, would any man pre- 
tend to say, that because the House had 
the power of impeaching a Judge, or of 
addressing the Crown for his removal, it 
ought not as a preliminary step to inquire 
into his conduct at all, because it could 
not inquire into it under the sanction of 
an oath? Whenever a case arose demand- 
ing the interference of that House, the 
only mode to which the House could 
resort to satisfy itself of the justice of its 
interference was that of examination. It 
had been argued, and with as much of in- 
genuity as of ability, that all the charge 
against the learned Baron rested upon 
what had taken place on one occasion at 
Armagh. He admitted, that the charge 
against the learned Baron was not a charge 
of corruption, nor a charge that his con- 
duct had been at all in that way disgrace- 
ful; but the charge against him was, that 
a Judge who came into court so late as he 
was alleged to have done, and who neg- 
lected his business so much as he was 
alleged to have neglecied it, acted in a man- 
ner unbecoming a Judge. The charge was, 
not that he had come late into Court once 
at Armagh, nor that he had come into 
Courtlate occasionally, as was stated to have 
been sometimes the practice with some of 
the Judges in England, but that, entering 
the court at a late hour was his habitual 
practice. The hon. and learned member 
for Norwich had expressed his surprise 
that any charge should be founded on 
that which was admitted to be a man’s 
habitual practice. Now, to that argu- 
ment, if argument it could he called, he 
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would merely reply, that it was because it 
was the habitual practice of the learned 
Judge, that the accusation was now 
brought forward. As far, however, as he 
could see, this was by no means the 
gravest charge against the learned Baron. 
He thought, that the mere circumstance 
of a Judge making a political speech to a 
Grand Jury, was pregnant with great evil 
to the administration of justice. The hon. 
and learned member for Norwich had 
stated, that his hon. and learned friend, 
the Solicitor General, was mistaken in 
saying, that the learned Baron had in- 
sulted the Grand Jury by the charge 
which he delivered to them; and the 
proof which the hon. and learned member 
for Norwich had tendered in support of 
this allegation was, that the Grand Jury 
had expressed their concurrence in the 
sentiments of that charge. Now, that was 
no justification of the course which the 
learned Baron had pursued ; for if a Judge 
were to be allowed to make a political 
charge toa Grand Jury under the suppo- 
sition that his politics were identified with 
theirs, it was probable that he might, upon 
some occasions, enter upon topics in which 
their opinions might differ from his own. 
He was afraid, that the practice of making 
political charges was more common among 
the Judges in Ireland, than it was among 
the Judges in England. He disliked 
such charges, even when they appeared 
to be fully justified, if he might use such 
an expression, by the occasion. ‘The prac- 
tice of making such charges led to the 
most injurious consequences, for it brought 
into dislike, not only the forms, but also 
the functions of justice. It had been ar- 
cued as if this motion was a motion for 
the condemnation of the learned Judge. 
It was no such thing. He admitted, cer- 
tainly, that if the case were proved to be 
such as was alleged, the House would be 
called upon, and must be called upon, to 
express their condemnation of his con- 
duct. The accusation made out a case 
which demanded an inquiry to be insti- 
tuted, on account of the allegations of 
misconduct brought against the learned 
Baron. It had also been said, that Mi- 
nisters would not have acceded to the 
present motion, unless they had believed 
in the truth of te charges preferred 
against the learned Baron. He would 
adinit, at once, that he certainly believed, 
that the learned Baron had been guilty of 
the misconduct of whieh he was accused. 
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That being the case, he must also observe, 
that the argument, that ‘‘ Government 
ought not to interfere unless it were con- 
vinced of the truth of the charges against | 
Mr. Baron Smith,” was not entitled to | 
any weight. It had been argued that it | 
was inexpedient, unless the public suffered 
severely from a Judge’s misconduct, to | 
bring it under the notice of the House. | 
He was ready to grant, that any attack | 
upon the conduct of a Judge, when his | 
conduct was not brought specifically 
under the notice of the House, was highly 
improper; but on the present occasion, 
the conduct of a Judge was brought spe- 
cifically under its notice, and the House 
would abandon its duty if it did not take 
that conduct into its consideration, for it 
was only in Parliament that the conduct 
of the Judges could be freely considered. 
Such being the case, he felt it to be im- 
possible for the House to refuse the pre- 
sent inquiry. The right hon. member for 
Tamworth had spoken in warm terms of 
the propriety of respecting the indepen- 
dence of the Judges. There was no man 
who set a higher value than he set upon 
their independence; but he could not see 
how that could suffer if the House were 
to examine into, and express its opinion 
upon, the alleged misconduct of one of 
their number. He should be most happy 
to find, that the learned Baron had not 
been guilty of the misconduct imputed to 
him ; but the case being, as it then was, 
before the House, he did not see how in- 
quiry into it could be refused. He agreed 
with his hon. and learned friend (the So- 
licitor General), that if such a statement 
as that which the House had heard that 
night had been made against any one of 
the Judges of England, there would not 
have been a moment’s hesitation about 
the necessity of the House’s proceeding 
to some decision upon it. He considered 
it to be very desirable to assimilate, not 
only the law, but also the administration 
of the law, in England and in Ireland. 
The only way to conciliate the affections 
of Ireland to England, and to cement the 
connexion between the two countries, was 
by satisfying the people of Ireland that, 
when any charge of misconduct was 
brought forward against any public func- 
tionary residing among them, that charge 
would be treated in the same manner as a 
similar charge against an English func~- 
tionary would be treated, and by convin- 
cing them that Government would sanc- 
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tion no endeavour to screen a Magistrate 


in Ireland, for conduct which, of necessity, 
must be censured in England. 

Mr. Plumptre observed, that he did 
not know that he had ever been more 
deeply pained than he had been that 
evening on hearing the determination of 
Government to accede to the Motion of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin. 
He considered it, not only a most un- 
happy, but also a most unjust determina- 
tion; for what, he would ask, was the 
whole amount of the charges brought 
against the learned Baron? It was sim- 
ply this—that the learned Baron occa- 
sionally came into Court at a later hour 
than that which suited public convenience, 
and that he occasionally mixed too great 
a spice of politics in his judicial charges. 
He had not been charged with corruption, 
—he had not been charged with partiality 
—he had not been charged with injuring, 
by his late hours, any individual who had 
come under his jurisdiction ; and yet this 
learned, able, and faithful Judge, the 
oldest Judge now on the bench, was to 
be brought before a Select Committee on 
such trifling charges as these! He again 
repeated, that he was deeply pained by 
the determination of Ministers on this 
question. He thought it a most unde- 
sirable thing in the present state of this 
country, and still more so in the present 
state of Ireland. It would bring the 
Judges into disrepute—it would stop their 
mouths on a variety of important topics— 
and what was worse than all, it would se- 
riously impede the course of justice. 

Mr. Finn said, that during all his at- 
tendance in that House, he had never 
witnessed any conduct on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, better qualified 
than their conduct on the present occa- 
sion, to give confidence to the people of 
Ireland. Gentlemen were at liberty to 
laugh, but he would, nevertheless, repeat 
the assertion. Without naming indivi- 
duals, he would merely mention as matter 
which came within his own knowledge, 
that at a particular period, circumstances 
connected with the promotion of an indi- 
vidual to the judicial bench, had produced 
consequences of which they had not yet 
reaped all the bitter fruits. The learned 
Judge, whose conduct was under consi- 
deration, had assailed him from the bench. 
Could the learned Judge point out an 
instance in which he had ever assaulted 
the learned Baron? The learned Judge 
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also talked of “shabby economy.” One 
would suppose that he had been reflecting 
on the hon. member for Middlesex. He 
next talked of the dignity of the bench, 
and wished the Judges to enjoy their 
penury in independence. Now, in reply 
to that observation, he would merely re- 
mark, that he thought that all the Judges 
were too highly paid. Indeed, all our 
public functionaries were too highly paid ; 
and if their salaries were reduced, the 
people might have the benefit in a reduc- 
tion of taxation. Why should we pay 
from 3,0001. to 4,000/. a-year to our Mi- 
nister in Switzerland? That was a larger 
sum than was paid in salary to all the 
other foreign ministers to that state put 
together. He should support the Motion. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankze said, though there 
were strong and powerful objections to 
the mode of proceeding now sanctioned 
by Government, he would not stand upon 
them, but would take it for granted, that 
the delinquencies charged against the 
learned Baron could be proved, and would 
say that, even in that case, they would 
not be worth the time which must be ex- 
pended in examining them in the Com- 
mittee. It appeared from evidence which 
had been upon the Table of the House for 
the last ten months, that the learned 
Baron was late in coming into Court. 
Was that no offence? Yes, it was an 
offence; and that it was so considered, 
might, in common fairness, have been 
communicated by the Government to the 
learned Baron. Had such a communica- 
tion been made, the offence might have 
been repented of altogether, without 
bringing into play so powerful an engine 
as the prosecution of a Judge by the 
Commons of England. They ought to 
reserve such a weapon for a fit occasion, 
and should not draw it at the call of every 
brawler. Another offence charged against 
the learned Baron was, that he had deli- 
vered a speech from the bench, in which 
he had entered into a discussion on the 
state of [reland, and had made various 
reflections upon the parties by which that 
country was distracted. Granted that he 
had done all this,—what then? It was 
admitted on all hands, that if there had 
been in the calendar any transgression 
connected with the disturbed state of 
Ireland, the learned Judge would have 
been fully justified in offering to the 
Grand Jury the observations which he 
had addressed to them. Now he was in- 
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clined to contend that, if ever there was 
an occasion on which such observations 
could be more suitably offered than on 
another, it was when he had before him 
a Grand Jury which could not be inflamed 
into finding bills improperly, and when 
there was not a single person to be pu- 
nished for such violations of the law. 
Was the House, he weuld ask, bound to 
punish a Judge for indiscretion? Had 
not the House had enough of indiscretion 
already? Would it bring this Judge, the 
friend and correspondent of Burke—a 
circumstance which, in itself, was a high 
honour to any man—would it bring him 
over from Ireland to this country for the 
purpose of placing him at the bar as a 
delinquent? Where was the generosity, 
where, indeed, was the justice, of render- 
ing miserable the dying hours of an 
honourable man, merely because he had 
made reflections disagreeable to certain 
parties in Ireland? It had been the 
practice of many of the English Judges 
to make political harangues to Juries. 
Mr. Justice Bayley had delivered one in 
which he had criticised the National Debt. 
Lord Wynford had indulged in twenty 
such discourses—some more, some less 
wise—some more, some less political; but 
never had the English or the Scotch 
Members of Parliament supported against 
them a Motion like the present. If it 
were carried, the judicature of the king- 
dom would be placed in jeopardy—nay, 
the independence of the bench would be 
annihilated. It was a question not moot- 
ed, he contended, for the sake of justice, 
but of political partisanship. Charges 
like that of the learned Baron, had been 
made by the best of our old Judges; and 
if such interference were to be sanctioned 
by the House of Commons, as it was two 
centuries ago, all law would be at an end. 
He must complain of the manner in which 
the present Motion had been introduced 
to the House, inasmuch as the friends of 
the learned Judge had had no opportunity 
afforded them of meeting the accusations 
against him, and showing their futility. 
And after all, the alleged offence was but 
trivial. It was not a speech delivered a‘ 
Hull; but the charge of a Judge, ani- 
madverting on the almost total disregard 
to law and order which prevailed among 
the populace of Ireland. For this offence, 
was he to be removed from the exercise of 
his functions? He trusted the House 
would not proceed in the matter, and that 
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the previous question might be carried ; 
at all events, he hoped some interval—. 
some pause—would be allowed to inter- 
vene before the House came to a decision. 
Spatium requiemque furort sit. It wasa 
question not merely concerning the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Judges, but those 
of England and Scotland also. ‘ Let the 
case be tried openly at the Bar of the 
House. Give the learned Judge the con- 
solation, at least, of receiving the public 
protection. Let this case be fairly tried, 
and if he should be doomed to perish, let 
him perish in the face of day.” 

Colonel Verner observed, that from in- 
formation he had derived from a gentle- 
man holding an official situation in Ar- 
magh, he had learned that the press of 
business on the occasion in question, had 
rendered the assistance of other Judges 
necessary. Had this course not been 
adopted, many of the cases could not have 
come on at all, and many of the prisoners 
must have been remanded until the next 
assizes. With regard to the charge of 
the learned Judge sitting the greater part 
of the night, he had ascertained that he 
had only done so at the express solicitation 
of the counsel on both sides, as the cases 
on the calendar were of such a nature, as 
not to admit of bail. The charge com- 
plained of, the gallant Colonel contended, 
was directed to allay the state of excite- 
ment in Ireland, and was not to be attri- 
buted to the wish to excite feclings of 
political animosity. 

Mr. George Frederick Young said, he 
could not content himself with giving a 
silent vote upon this question, nor avoid 
expressing his concurrence with the hon. 
member for Kent, in the surprise and re- 
gret which he felt, that the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland should have com- 
mitted himself, by such an indiscretion, as 
giving a hasty and precipitate acquiescence 
in the Motion of the hon. member for 
Dublin. He regretted, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman was induced to 
change his own mind on an important 
question, he had not required time for the 
Government to consider what course it 
would be expedient to adopt, and also for 
the Members of that House to weigh 
maturely the measures which were pro- 
posed. With reference to the question 
itself, he had heard with much surprise— 
in common, he presumed, with the most 
of the English Members, who were only 
aware of the practice in this country, and 
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the hours at which business commenced 
here—that a learned Judge did not com- 
mence the business of his Court until 
half-past eleven o'clock. But that was 
explained by an hon. Gentleman, who 
told the House, that the hours of business 
in Ireland were different. He regretted, 
therefore, that Baron Smith should be 
called upon to answer for what turned out 
to be a general practice. If his recollec- 
tion served him rightly, he believed that 
Colonel Despard received sentence at six 
o’clock in the morning, and, as a case 
within his own experience, he could men- 
tion that, within the last three years, he 
was a prosecutor in a case of felony, and 
having left the Old Bailey at eight o’clock 
in the evening, on an assurance that there 
was no probability of the trial coming on, 
the prisoner was arraigned at nine o’clock, 
and was acquitted in the absence of a 
prosecutor. When Gentlemen talked of 
an assimilation of the practice in England 
and Ireland, he thought it hard that a 
particular case should be pressed against 
a Judge in Ireland, and that no notice 
should be taken of the practice in this 
country. With respect to the political 
allusions, which were made _ another 
ground of complaint against Baron Smith, 
he was nota little surprised to hear the 
noble Lord opposite speak of the learned 
Baron having been in the habit of making 
such political allusions. He believed, that 
the charge before the House was limited 
to one specific instance of that nature. 
He deprecated improper political allusions 
as much as any man could do, but he had 
not yet heard a line of demarcation drawn, 
which would point out what particular 
allusions of that nature were amenable to 
the censure of that House. Being satis- 
fied that the offence charged, even if 
proved, was a venial one, while the course 
proposed would tend to the establishment 
of a dangerous precedent, he could not 
support the Motion of the hon. member 
for Dublin, but should vote for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. Hardy begged to be allowed to 
explain the reasons on which the vote he 
intended to give was founded. It ap- 
peared to him, that to adopt the Motion 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin would be to set a precedent of great 
injustice. If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had intended to press so strongly the 
circumstance of the learned Judge’s not 
coming into his Court until half-past 
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eleven o'clock, he ought to have stated it ; quences of the existing agitation, Upon 
in his notice, and then the learned Judge’s the whole, it appeared to him that it would 
friends might have been prepared with a be an act of the greatest injustice to call 
full explanation of all the circumstances , upon the venerable Judge, to come over 
of the case. He knew nothing of Mr. to this country to answer a charge which, 
Baron Smith, or any of his connections; if proved, was so trifling in itself, and so 
but if he were to agree to the Motion be- | unworthy of serious attention. 

fore the House, on ‘the grounds which had | Mr. Christmas said, that, as the Govern- 
been stated by the hon. and learned mem-| ment had altered their opinion once al- 
ber for Dublin, he could not sleep in com- | ready, the explanation of the hon. member 
fort. If the charge which grew out of the ; for Armagh (Colonel Verner), that Baron 
alleged fate hours were to be brought at | Smith sat at late hours with the consent 
all, it ought to be brought against his | of counsel on both sides, ought to induce 
Majesty's Government; for if it had been | them to alter it again. It appeared to 
the learned Judge’s habit for thirty years | him that what the hon. member for Dublin 
to go into court at improperly late hours, | had introduced as a make-weight, was to 
why had not his Majesty’s Government} be in reality the means of carrying his 
intimated to him that it was a practice | Motion. If there had been nothing but 
which must be discontinued? If, also,| late hours to complain of, the House 
the learned Judge had, as was alleged by {| would never have heard of this charge. 
the hon, and learned member for Dublin, | Then, as to political harangues, he did not 
been in the habit for the last three years | agree with the doctrine which had been 
of making political charges from the! laid down by the hon. Member on that 
Bench, it was the fault of his Majesty’s} subject. The right hon. Secretary for the 
Government that they had not interfered | Colonies had admitted that there were 
in the subject. In those three years the | occasions which would justify political 
learned Jucge must have gone six circuits. | harangues. If any occasion could furnish 
Was it not the duty of his Majesty’s Go- | such a justification, was not the condition 
vernment, or of the Lord Chancellor of | of lreiand precisely that occasion, when 
Ireland, to intimate to the learned Judge | large masses of the people, instigated by 
on the first, or at any rate on the second | agitation, took the law into their own 
occasion that he must abstain from such | hands, and not content with attacking 
political addresses? No fault, however, | property, placed life itself in danger, and 
had been found with the learned Judge by | proceeded to extremities utterly subversive 
his Majesty’s Government, and so it ap-| of all order? ‘The learned Baron, no 
peared that he proceeded. With respect | doubt, felt it his duty to impress upon the 
to the matter itself which the learned | Grand Jury, as Magistrates, and pre- 
Judge was accused of having introduced | servers of the peace, the necessity of dis- 
into his charges, it appeared to him that | countenancing proceedings so dangerous 
in the agitated state of Ireland, and under | to the peace of society. He would ask, 
all the circumstances which grew out of | what good could come of inquiry? Sup- 
that agitation, it was the imperative duty | pose the learned Baron did come into 
of a Judge to advert to topics calculated | Court at half-past eleven o’clock, was the 
to restore tranquillity, the more especially | House on that ground to address the 
when he saw the country swarming with | Crown to remove him from his office ? 
publications of the most pernicious nature. | He was ready to concur in the opinion 
It did not follow that, because there was | that political harangues might create in 
no political offence in the calendar, the | the minds of the people a suspicion of 
Judge should abstain from all political | partiality where no partiality existed, but 
allusions in his charge to the Grand Jury. | he was sure that Baron Smith possessed 
It frequently happened that the bills pre-| sufficient good sense to discontinue the 
pared before the Grand Jury by prosecu- | practice, if he found that that House cou- 
tors were of a nature of which the Judge | sidered it inconsistent with the due admin- 
could not have any idea from the calen-| istration of justice. Feeling that there 
dar. Under these circumstances, it was} was not sufficient ground to put the 
the learned Judge’s duty to explain the | learned Baron upon his trial, he could not 
law to the Grand Jury, and to caution | conscientiously vote for the inquiry. 
them from being led away from the per-| Sir James Graham said, that he never 
formance of their duty by the conse-|rose to deliver his opinion to the House 
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under feelings of more concern than he 
did on the present occasion; but he 
believed he should be acting unfairly by 
his colleagues, if he were not to state 
shortly, but distinctly, the grounds of the 
vote he was about to give. ‘The hon. 
Member who had just sat down had said, 
that the House had changed its opinion 
once, and might do so again. He, as a 
member of the Government, certainly came 
down to the House with the understanding 
that his colleagues meant to oppose the 
present Motion. He still retained his 
opinion ; he saw no reason to change it, 
He intended to vote with the hon, mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford ; and he 
must declare, as one who valued the in- 
dependence of the Judges, and his own 
character, that if the Motion were acceded 
to, and an address to the Crown present- 
ed, for the removal of Baron Smith from 
his judicial situation, it would be a highly 
inexpedient—nay more, a most unjust 
proceeding. The question was, more or 
less, a judicial one, and one he did not feel 
himself adequate to discuss ; but, after the 
speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Serjeant Spankie), he 
had no doubt on the subject, and, as an 
humble individual whose character was 
dearer than any other consideration, he 
felt that he could not support his col- 
leagues in the view they had adopted with 
regard to it. The present would be the 
most painful vote he had ever given, since 
he felt it incumbent upon him to sever 
himself from those friends with whom, 
during a life of some duration, he had had 
the honour of acting; but feeling, as he 
did, the proposition to be one dangerous 
in itself, he conceived he should be betray- 
ing the trust committed to him by his 
constituents if he did not declare against 
it. He should never forgive himself were 
he to adopt a contrary line of conduct. 
He again professed his inability to argue 
the question, but felt he should not dis- 
charge his duty to the satisfaction of his 
own mind unless he voted against the 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume said, the speech of the right 
hon, Baronet very much surprised him ; 
for, since he had been in that House, he 
had never heard a more unconstitutional 
and completely Tory speech than that of 
the hon. and learned Member to whose 
arguments the right hon, Gentleman at- 
tached so much importance. He was, 
therefore, not surprised to hear it echoed 
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and cheered as it had been at the Op- 
position side of the House, but he was 
surprised to hear the resolution which the 
right hon. Baronet formed upon it. From 
what he had heard of the conduct of this 
Judge, he must say, that the Government 
had done themselves honour by taking up 
the question. He could ask the right 
hon. Baronet with what consistency of 
honour or character he could advise his 
Majesty to denounce the whole Irish 
people, because one man was an agitator, 
and, now refuse to do equal justice—for 
he considered that the Government, by 
taking up this question, gave a strong 
proof of their determination to do justice ? 
The right hon. Baronet had advised his 
Majesty to denounce political agitation, 
as injurious to the people of Ireland, and 
that House had echoed the sentiment. 
He did not consider it worthy the atten- 
tion of the House; but, if the right hon. 
Baronet thought fit to introduce in the 
King’s Speech a denunciation against 
Daniel O’Connell, (for that was the person 
whom he understood to be meant), why 
did he not concur in doing equal justice 
when a Judge upon the Bench became a 
political agitator and pronounced political 
harangues; when, as the right hon. Se- 
cretary for the Colonies observed, no 
person was charged with the offences to 
which allusion was made? If a practice 
had been persevered in for years, that was 
no reason why it should be allowed to 
continue. It appeared to him that there 
was great room for inquiry. All the 
Judges required admonition, and he 
trusted this would be effectual. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes congratulated the 
country and the House upon the fact that, 
at all events, one of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was not satisfied to consign over an 
aged Judge to the fury of the agitator of 
Ireland. He felt in common with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham), 
who had done himself so much honour by 
the speech which he had just delivered. 
The hon. member for Armagh had con- 
vinced him that on one point no charge 
could be sustained against Baron Smith. 
It was well known to those hon. Members 
whose duty it was to attend at the Old 
Bailey, that the Judges retired from the 
Court at five o’clock, and that then the 
Recorder and his assistants proceeded to 
try causes until ten o’clock or later. The 
House had heard from the gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Verner) that Baron Smith, 
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in adopting similarly late hours, conformed 
to the wishes of counsel on both sides. 
The other point before the House, on 
which the accusation was founded, was 
the delivery of a political charge. The 
fact, however, was, that the King’s Speech 
denounced agitation in Ireland, and was 
it to be tolerated that a venerable and 
respected Judge should be brought to 
answer at the bar of that House for echo- 
ing the sentiments contained in the King’s 
Speech? He should certainly vote with 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Gra- 
ham) against the Motion, 

Lord Sandon said, it was most disgrace- 
ful on the part of Ministers to change 
their minds after coming down to the 
House prepared to refuse an inquiry. 
What new facts had they heard which 
could induce such a change? Was it in 
this way, he would ask, that a Judge was 
to receive notice from Ministers of their 
sanctioning an accusation against him, 
and that Judge, a man who had for thirty 
years filled his seat on the Bench? Was 
such the only notice he was to have—and 
that, too, in despite of promises made to 
that Judge’s friends, that Ministers would 
oppose the Motion? Yet this very thing 
which they had made up their minds to 
oppose, some of them now thought afford- 
ed sufficiently good ground for an im- 
peachment. As to the late hours, that 
fact was previously well known to the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, for it had 
been notorious for years past, and was 
well known to many other parties in that 
House. The other question was on the 
political charge delivered by the learned 
Baron; but was there a man in that 
House, or in the country, who could be- 
lieve that Ministers were not aware of its 
nature prior to that Debate? Was the 
right hon. Secretary not acquainted with 
it. Had he read it? Or was his resolu- 
tion changed by the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman directly pointed 
at in that charge? He could not conceive 
any species of conduct so destructive to 
the dignity of the Government, to the 
harmony of the Ministry amongst them- 
selves, and to the dignity of that House 
also, as that of bringing forward such 
grave charges upon such slight grounds. 
It was strange, too, that Ministers did not 
agree in the reasons which induced them 
to support the Motion for inquiry. The 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland voted for 
inquiry expressly, because the facts, even 
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if established, were not sufficiently serious 
to involve the removal of the learned 
Judge from the Bench, while the learned 
Solicitor-General agreed to the Motion 
expressly because it was sufficiently serious 
to involve his removal. Whether or not 
this subject would not lead to a more ex- 
tended dissension amongst Ministers, must 
appear at the next stage of the proceed- 
ings. Assuming the facts stated by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin to 
be true, were they prepared to go the 
length of impeaching such a man as 
Baron Smith? and all parties bore testi- 
mony to his worth. He was respected by 
all who knew him, and were they merely 
at the instance of the hon. Member who 
was directly pointed at in his charge to 
drag him before that House. He trusted 
the House would not agree to the inquiry, 
against which he should certainly give 
his vote. 

Lord John Russell said, he had not in- 
tended to take any part in the present 
discussion; but seeing that it was accom- 
panied with circumstances of a very 
painful nature, and that it had excited a 
lively interest in the House, he did not 
think that he should be doing his duty if 
he voted in favour of the proposed in- 
quiry, without shortly stating his grounds 
for doing so. His noble friend, if he 
would permit him to call him so, who had 


just sat down, had said, that it was dis- 


creditable to the Government to come down 
to the House with the intention of refusing 
an inquiry, and immediately afterwards 
to change their minds and acquiesce in 
such inquiry. His right hon, friend (Mr. 
Littleton), however, had stated that the 
reason of their acquiescing was,because the 
motion had been materially altered. In- 
stead of being a motion for removing the 
learned Baron from the Bench, it was now 
only a motion for inquiry. Upon the same 
grounds as had been stated by his right 
hon. friend, he would support the motion 
for an inquiry. He did not think that the 
charges, though grave, were of such an 
extent as, even if fully proved before the 
Committee, would authorise them to vote 
an address to his Majesty, praying for the 
removal of Baron Smith from the Bench. 
But without concurring in that, what 
he would ask, were the circumstances of 
the case? An inquiry was asked for, be- 
cause there was a want of readiness and 
punctuality on the part of the learned 
Judge—in itself a grave charge; and 
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because of his delivering a political ad- 
dress from the Bench. He would not 
detain the House upon the first point, 
further than to say, that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had made a 
grave charge; but if, on inquiry, it should 
appear that the learned Baron was induced 
to sit at late hours by the request of 
Counsel on both sides, such an explana- 
tion would go far to extenuate such a 
charge. For that very reason, therefore, 
he thought it was necessary to appoint a 
Committee, that, having before them the 
facts, as stated in the accusation, they 
might also have the learned Judge’s de- 
fence. With respect to the second charge, 
of the learned Judge’s having delivered 
political charges, he would only ask who 
there was, even amongst the most zealous 
opposers of the inquiry, that would say 
it was laudable for a Judge to pour forth 
political disquisitions from the Bench, in 
favour of or against particular political 
parties? The question then was, whether 
that House, by assenting to the Committee 
of Inquiry, would affix its condemnation 
to that practice, whether they would 
visit it with the censure of the House of 
Commons, or whether, by refusing to en- 
tertain the motion at all, they would 
virtually say, that the practice called 
neither for censure nor condemnation, 
and that the Judges of Ireland might 
indulge to any extent—to any degree 
whatever— in political and party disquisi- 
tions¢‘—Whether, in fact, they would 
enable all Judges hereafter to say to the 
House, ‘‘ You have passed by Baron 
Smith, and are therefore unable to enter 
into the question as regards us?” That 
was the simple question to be considered. 
He did not propose, in voting for this 
inquiry, to arrive at the result of addres- 
sing his Majesty for the removal of Baron 
Smith, but he did propose to check the 
practice, which it appeared prevailed in 
Ireland. The practice which prevailed in 
this country at the beginning of the 
French war, alluded to by the hon. mem- 
ber for Norwich, was not the general 
practice of this country. That was a 
period of peculiar and dreadful excite- 
ment, to which he could only look back 
as atime when the Government of this 
country was conducted with a disgusting 
spirit of persecution. He certainly should 
not draw a precedent from that period, 
when it was only by the singular talents 
of Lord Erskine that some of the most 
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honourable and innocent of men were res- 
cued from a shameful death. Looking, 
however, at happier periods, and at the 
better times of the constitution, he found 
the Judges of the land had systematically 
and cautiously abstained from such party 
and political harangues, and had omitted 
to indulge in the topics now referred to. 
As his learned friend said, if any Judge in 
England ventured to call the great mass 
of the community “ vulgar numbers,” and 
had indulged in irritating disquisitions on 
political parties, there was no one who 
would not unite im censuring such pass- 
ages; and if that would be the case in 
England he felt bound to extend a simi- 
lar feeling and a like practice to Treland. 
It was said, that this practice had gone on 
for years in Ireland; in reply to which, 
he would say, that it was quite time that it 
should be put an end to. He could not 
admit that the purity of the Judges was 
good for England, but not for Ireland, or 
that in the latter country the Judges 
might enter upon political disquisitions 
which would not be admissible here. He 
hoped, on the contrary, that the House 
would establish, by granting this Com- 
mittee, that the same practice, neither 
better nor purer, but as good as in Eng- 
land, should prevail in Ireland. As to the 
phrase of ** vulgar numbers,” he thought 
it peculiarly unhappy; he had always 
considered that in the eyes of a Judge, 
the humblest of the King’s subjects was 
equal to the highest, and that it ill became 
sucb an individual, seated on the bench 
of justice, to talk of the superior rank 
or wealth of the one, in invidious contrast 
with the poverty, ignorance, or degrada- 
tion of the other; the only question for 
the Judge being guilt or innocence, right 
or wrong; and his only task to do his 
duty impartially, and without respect to 
persons. 

Mr. Baring said, the result of this dis- 
cussion was so far satisfactory, inasmuch 
as it proved that in a question of so much 
importance as the independence of the 
Judges, all party considerations should be 
set aside; that such a question was much 
too grave a one to be decided by ordinary 
feelings. He was not surprised at the 
course pursued upon that occasion by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham). 
In fact no two of his Majesty’s Ministers 
were agreed in their view of the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for Ireland, altered his opinion, and that 
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in a way most unfavourable to the learned 
Judge—in a way which must inflict upon 
him additional pain, for that learned 
Judge had information communicated to 
him by the right hon. Secretary that the 
Motion would not be entertained by Min- 
isters, and yet he now supported it. 

Mr. Littleton begged to explain, he 
had expressly stated that a communica- 
tion had taken place between the learned 
Recorder of Dublin and himself. The 
learned Gentleman had asked him what 
course Government meant to pursue in 
the case of Baron Smith, and he replied 
that he intended to oppose the Motion for 
removing the Judge, but that, at the same 
time, he should express himself with can- 
do r and sincerity upon the charge 
against Baron Smith, and rather strongly 
too. The learned Recorder since then 
accused him of changing from his stead- 
fast resolution to oppose the Motion; but 
the fact was, that he would have given 
his steadfast opposition to the Motion if 
it had not been altered. He would ask 
any hon. Member to look to the notice- 
book and judge for himself whether the 
Motion had not been materially altered by 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
from what it was in that book. In that 
book the Motion was for the removal of 
the learned Judge, but the hon. member 
for Dublin now wished only for inquiry. 
Indeed, it was not until the hon. member 
for Dublin had nearly concluded his 
speech, that he had changed his intention 
of opposing the Motion. He thought he 
had thus compietely absolved himself from 
the charge of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Shaw, in explanation, said, when I 
before addressed the House, motives of 
delicacy restrained me from expressing 
how deeply I had felt the conduct pursued 
by the right hon. Gentleman in reference 
to the communications which had passed 
between us— but as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded to the subject, | can now 
have no hesitation in declaring that I 
consider the right hon. Gentleman’s expla- 
nation wholly unsatisfactory. First, as to 
the notice and Motion being differently 
worded—I see no substantial difference 
beyond the notice which had been merely 
general and vague, having now assumed a 
specific form. Next, as to the conversa- 
tion itself. It was true, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he assured me 
that the Government would oppose the 
Motion, and that while he (Mr. Littleton) 
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would express some disapprobation of the 
particular charge in question—he would 
not say a word that would hurt the feel- 
ings of the learned Judge, for whom he 
entertained the most unfeigned respect ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman has omitted 
the most important feature of the conver- 
sation, and that which makes me think he 
has not properly characterized the con- 
versation as a casual one—it is this—the 
right hon. Gentleman added he not only 
authorized, but requested me to make the 
communication to Baron Smith, which he 
(Mr. Littleton) had made tome. I did 
so, by the post of the day the conversation 
occurred, (about a week ago), and ob- 
served at the same time to Baron Smith, 
that such being the case, the whole would 
probably end in an abusive speech from 
Mr. O'Connell, and that Baron Smith 
need feel no uneasiness as to the result. 
1 myself was not undeceived by the right 
hon. Gentleman, until a few minutes be- 
fore he rose to address the House this 
night. 

Mr. Baring proceeded. The great 
hardship of the situation in which the 
learned Judge had been placed was fully 
made out by the explanation. Must not 
the learned Judge, in consequence of the 
communication made to him by the mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, have 
been fully convinced that Government 
did not mean to support any such 
Motion as this? No two of the Gentle. 
men who spoke from the opposite side 
agreed in their view of the question. 
The noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) said, he could not support 
such a motion, unless with a view to the 
removal of the learned Judge, if there 
should appear, upon inquiry, that there 
was sufficient ground for it. No Minister 
could support’such a Motion with any 
other view. The right hon. Secretary 
said, his object was to protect him; and 
the noble Lord said, that even if the 
charges were proved, they would form no 
ground for removal from the bench. No 
two, therefore, of the Ministers agreed 
upon the point. With respect to the 
mixing up of political discussion and 
political allusions, in a charge to a Grand 
Jury,— before they proceeded further 
upon the Motion, they should first have 
before them the precise nature of the 
charge, and the facts upon which it was 
proposed to support it. They would not 
condemn even a waiter at the Custom. 
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house without having the charge submit- 
ted to them. It would be against all form, 
against every thing like justice, to call 
before them this learned Judge without 
knowing what the accusation against him 
was. The ground of the Motion was, 
that Baron Smith delivered a political 
charge to a Grand Jury. Now, before 
Gentlemen voted, they should at least 
have before them that charge to the Grand 
Jury, in which he was said to have 
mixed up political considerations. No 
person would deny that it was the duty 
of a Judge to explain to Grand Juries 
the nature of such crimes, and the law 
upon such offences as might be prevalent 
at the time the charge was delivered. In 
an agricultural county, if the crime pre- 
valent was, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, horse-stealing or sheep-stealing, the 
Judge in his charge would naturally 
dwell upon that crime. If the offences 
were of a political nature, arising from 
agitation, he would naturally allude to 
them. In the different counties of Ire- 
land, where outrages were committed 
daily and nightly, by whitefeet and rib- 
bonmen, and other lawless persons under 
different denominations, must Judges say 
that they feared making any allusion to 
the state of the country, lest they might 
be considered as political Judges? If 
Baron Smith went further than others 
into political disquisitions and into party 
matters, it might be imprudence, it might 
be bad taste, and, if carried too far, it 
might become the duty of the House to 
take notice of it; but it could not, in fair- 
ness, under all the circumstances, forma 
ground for bringing the learned Judge 
before them. It was said, he wasin the 
habit of such practices.. Now, had he 
received any intimation or any admonition 
upon the subject from the Irish Govern- 
ment? and if any such was communicated 
to him, did he neglect it? He would 
not give the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the member for Dublin, the name 
of the great agitator of Ireland, be- 
cause he was proud of the name. He was 
happy to perceive, from the manner of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that he was 
not proud of the designation. The agita- 


tion alluded to in the speech of the learned 
Judge was all produced by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Now, the Judge was 
to be condemned, and no notice at all 
taken of the great cause to which all was 
to be attributed. 


It would be base to 
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abandon thus a Judge of the land; it 
would, in fact, be a notice to the whole 
country, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was the master of Ireland, and that 
Government could not and dared not any 
longer resist whatever he might think fit 
to propose. According to the forms of 
the House, the mover named his own 
Committee, and in this way the learned 
Judge might fall into the trap of the hon. 
and learned Member. If this was not 
supported and proposed as a party ques- 
tion, he ventured to say, there would not 
be found in the House ten Gentlemen who 
would vote for it. 

Mr. John Young wished to put the 
House in possession of a fact which had 
just been communicated to him by his 
hon. aad learned friend, the member for 
the University of Dublin, and which might 
be considered material for hon. Gentle- 
men to know before the division took 
place. It was—that, in addition to being 
deserted by the Government, who promised 
and were to have defended him, Baron 
Smith was, up to that hour, ignorant that 
the charge of sitting at a late hour in the 
day, and of keeping his Court open at 
night, was to be renewed against him. It 
had been preferred and abandoned in the 
last Session. Tie hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had talked of equal justice to those 
aimed at in the Speech from the Throne, 
and to the learned Baron; but where was 
the equal justice? Was it not monstrous 
to institute such an inquiry without notice 
given, to afford means of defence, and 
prepare new defenders in place of those 
who had so unexpectedly and strangely 
failed the learned Baron? In the name 
of those he was politically acquainted 
with—in the name of the country Gentle- 
men, the Magistrates, and Grand Jurors of 
Ireland, whose sentiments he ventured to 
assert he was speaking—he protested, in 
the strongest and most decided terms, 
against that extraordinary and uncalled- 
for inquiry. The concluding paragraphs of 
the Speech from the Throne had given 
satisfaction to vast numbers of the popu- 
lation of the north of Ireland ; and the ap- 
peal of his Majesty to the “loyal and well- 
affected, to come forward in aid of the 
Government with vigorous and united 
efforts,” had found a response in many a 
breast. That appeal had done more to 
dissipate the apathy, and secure the co- 
operation of thousands, than all the long 
and eloquent epistles which a distinguished 
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advocate for repeal had addressed to their 
passions and their prejudices, had been 
able to effect in shaking their allegiance 
to the British Crown, and destroying their 
confidence in the United Parliament. But 
as their hopes had been raised, so would 
their disappointment be the more bitter, 
when they found the first practical fruit of 
the professions contained in the Address 
would be that inquiry, which had been 
denounced by one of the first authorities 
in the House as a fatal precedent not in 
accordance with usual forms, and which, 
while it grasped at vain and ill-founded 
popularity, was undertaken on slight and 
insufficient grounds, and could never be 
followed up by any ulterior measure of 
importance, 

Mr. Secretary Stanley begged to address 
a few words to the House in reference to a 
communication he had had with the learned 
Judge. He begged to say that three or four 
days ago he received a letter from the 
learned Judge respecting the course which 
he might feel it his duty to adopt in refer- 
ence tothis subject. He had stated in reply, 
that wholly ignorant as he then was of the 
extent of the Motion which the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin intended to 
bring forward, he felt that a strong case, in- 
deed, should be made out to justify any 
Motion for the removal of the learned 
Baron from the bench; but that before he 
(Mr. Stanley) had heard the charge and 
the evidence on the subject, he must de- 
cline to go into it. Having now heard 
the charge, and the evidence upon which 
it was brought forward, he felt it his duty 
as an honest man to declare, that he did 
not think there was a sufficient case to 
call for the learned Baron’s removal from 
the bench; but that he did think a suffi- 
cient case had been made out for inquiry 
and investigation. He would not trouble 
the House much longer; but he would re- 
mind those who cried “ Spoke” that he 
had not spoken upon the amendment. He 
would merely repeat what he had already 
said, that having heard the case, he did 
not think that it was one that would justify 
the removal of Baron Smith from the 
bench, but that it did seem to him one 
which rendered it essential for the House 
to inquire whether or not that learned 
person had been pursuing a course of pro- 
ceeding detrimental to the interests of 
justice. It was with those sentiments, and 
with no wish to disparage the character 
of that learned Judge, that he (Mr. Stan- 
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ley) felt it his duty, not as a member of 
the Government, or a member of a poli- 
tical party, but as an unprejudiced Mem- 
ber of that House, to give his vote for the 
present Motion. 

Mr. Barron said, that the great major- 
ity of the’ gentry and Magistrates in his 
part of Ireland would, in conjunction with 
the people there, feel highly indignant if 
the House did ‘not lend itself to this in- 
quiry. They would have no confidence in 
the House if it did not do so; and its re- 
fusing such an inquiry would, he was sure, 
strike a fatal blow to the union of the two 
countries. It was not upon one, or two, 
or three, but on many occasions, that Mr. 
Baron Smith had delivered such extra- 
judicial charges as that of which the House 
had had a specimen that night. He hoped 
that hon. Members, in deciding that ques- 
tion, would not be biassed against the 
Motion by the political character of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
brought it forward. He could state, that 
other hon. Members, totally unconnected 
with that hon. Gentleman, had determined 
to bring the matter under the consideration 
of the House, and that they had only been 
prevented from doing so by the previous 
notice of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on the subject. Let the House, he would 
say, decide the case not upon the merits 
or demerits of that hon. Member, but 
upon the facts as laid before it. 

Mr. O'Connell in reply, wished to bring 
back the attention of hon. Members to the 
true position of the case. He had not moved 
for an impeachment, or, in other words, for 
removal; for he felt that such a course 
would be opposed, and successfully too. 
He asked not for condemnation, but simply 
for inquiry ; and this on two grounds: 
first, for neglect of duty; and next, for 
abuse of duty, in mixing up with the per- 
formance of it political partisanship. He 
asked for inquiry, because Baron Smith, 
a Judge of the land, was a partisan; be- 
cause he was not an impartial arbiter, or, 
at all events, was not looked on as such ; 
because the people must suspect that the 
sources of justice were not clear—its ad- 
ministration not even-handed. He did it 
that the law should be respected—above 
all taint—and above all suspicion. Here 
was an absolute partizan, in a situation 
which empowered him to adjudicate on 
the lives and properties of thousands, and 
on their opinions, he having previously 
made up his mind and condemned them. 
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How was is it the Ministers should be so 
unanimous when coercion was talked of, 
and that when justice was asked for, there 
should be a mutiny? Should it be said in 
Ireland, that when coercion was asked for, 
Ministers could at once take the House 
along with them; but when the theme was 
justice, they were deserted? He did not 
mean to say they would negative his Mo- 
tion. He believed they would not. All he 
meant to say was, that if they did refuse 
inquiry, both these deductions would be 
the natural result—that when Ireland was 
to be coerced, Ministers were unanimous, 
but when a partizan Judge’s conduct was 
to be inquired into, the noble feelings of 
the heart were found to obscure the judg- 
ment, and the House sided against the 
people. All he demanded was a full, fair, 
and impartial inquiry; give him that in- 
quiry, and he promised to substantiate his 
charges. Let them, however, pause in 
the nomination of the Committee till to- 
morrow—give him a fair Committee for a 
fair and deliberate inquiry—he asked no 
more. The defence set up against him 
was, that he proved too much. The learned 
Baron, it appeared, had been in the habit 
of sitting at unseasonable hours for many 
years. Was that a reason he should con- 
tinue a practice inconvenient, and, in 
many cases, injurious to the ends of jus- 
tice ? One of the constituents of the noble 
Lord (Sandon) who had lately addressed 
the House, a merchant of Liverpool, went 
over to attend a trial in Dublin—returned 
without attaining the object he had in 
view, and was compelled again to visit the 
Irish capital, to the great injury of his 
business, in consequence of the late sit- 
tings of the learned Baron. It had been 
stated, that it was the habit of Irish Judges, 
going circuit, to go into Court late in the 
morning. This he denied: it was their 
invariable practice to take their seats on 
the bench at nine o'clock. If such was 
not the fact, why were not the parallel 
cases of other learned Judges quoted, 
and the House asked how it could punish 
Baron Smith, when other Judges were 
equally guilty? They were, however, not 
so. Baron Smith’s was the isolated case; 
he it was whose conduct had justly 
been brought under the consideration of 
Parliament. Mr. Serjeant Perrin had ob- 
tained a return; and it was his intention 
last Session to have proceeded on it, if it 
(the Session) had continued long enough 
for the purpose he had in view. The 
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learned Gentleman was now unavoidably 
detained in Ireland, which was the reason 
he was not the mover of the Resolution 
which he (Mr. O’Connell) had the honour 
of introducing that evening. The hon. 
and gallant member for Armagh had made 
statements which he was bound to be- 
lieve—-for he would most willingly give 
credence to all which he asserted had 
passed under his observation—but, in con- 
tradiction to his high authority, he would 
maintain, that a prisoner was forced on 
his trial at an unseasonable hour. He was 
put on his trial against his will; which re- 
minded him of the 150 recruits, who, 
when they were observed marching hand- 
cuffed, the inquirer was told, with much 
naiveté, by the serjeant in command, they 
were only volunteers, on their way to join 
their regiment. He (Mr. O’Connell) was 
told triumphantly he had not accused the 
learned Baron of any other want of incom- 
petence in the discharge of his judicial 
functions. True, he had not impeached 
him, but neither had he eulogised him. 
He had never said he was an erudite 
Judge. Baron Smith was never a lawyer 
of eminence. He never had practice when 
at the bar; and he believed that was some 
criterion to judge of the merits of the bar- 
rister. He did not taunt the Baron with 
this. No; he went on stronger and more 
stable grounds; he made out a case for 
inquiry ; he demanded it upon the prin- 
ciple of just dealing; having obtained it, 
he would not disguise from the House that 
he intended to go further. It was said 
Baron Smith pointedly alluded to him; he 
did not do so; he was remarkably forbear- 
ing towards him; but he did that that 
could never be forgotten. He made a po- 
litical harangue, when nothing was to be 
said—he declared he sounded the tocsin 
when the nation was to be warned. He 
did more—he sought to revive and re-ani- 
mate religious dissensions. He hallooed 
on the Protestant against the Catholic— 
this was the gravamen of his (Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s) charge; it might obtain Baron 
Smith partizans out of Parliament, but 
within its walls he did not think any one 
could stand up to justify it. Could the 
learned Serjeant, the member for Finsbury, 
with what ought to be the dignity and 
majesty of the Bench before his mind, con- 
tend that such was not prostrating and 
lowering that ermine which should ever 
be pure and undefiled? Was the justifi- 
cation to be found in the charges from the 
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judicial seat, when French principles were 
rife, and Judges were requested to aid the 
executioner in staying their march, or in 
the charge of Mr. Justice Bayley in praise 
of the national debt? If inquiry were not 
granted, what security could the House 
have that the peasantry would seek for 
justice ina Court, which they may assert is 
presided over by a partisan opposed to 
them in politics? In conclusion (said Mr. 
O’Connell) “I demand inquiry on grounds 
which I defy my opponents to contravene— 
ask it for the purification of the ermine— 
I demand it in vindication of the judicial 
character, for the sake of the Judge, who 
ought to be an abstract being of law and 
reason——I call upon you to grant my 
prayer in the name of justice and the Irish 
eople.” 

Lord Tullamore said, having the honour 
of being on terms of great intimacy with 
Baron Smith, he could not hear the 
charges made against him by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin with- 
out, before the House went to a division, 
making some observations. They had 
been asked if a judge under a Tory Go- 
vernment had made a liberal charge from 
the bench, what could be the treatment 
he would receive? Now, he would refer 
the House at once to a case in point. In 
the year 1814 a political charge was 
made from the bench by Mr. Justice 
Fletcher—a charge in which the conduct 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
the then Secretary for Ireland, was strongly 
animadverted upon. That charge was 
afterwards published by that learned 
Judge, and, in the preface to it, he took 
credit to himself for its strong and solely 
political character. But the Tory Go- 
vernment of that day did not adopt the 
course which the Whig Government was 
now pursuing. They felt that that learned 
Judge was at liberty to make the charge 
he did, and they consequently took no 
notice of it. The noble Lord, referring to 
the charge of Mr. Baron Smith delivered 
in the Commission Court of Dublin, said, 
it was true that there were no political 
crimes in the calendar to which it could 
have reference; but at the time it was de- 
livered, ina neighbouring county, in the 
county of Kildare, a learned gentleman 
who was as near as could be to being a 
judge, a gentleman who wore a silk gown, 
had addressed an assemblage of 40,000 
persons in the most inflammatory lan- 
guage, pointing to a ruin which stood be- 
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fore them as the work of their Saxon 
invaders, and, in fact, arousing their pas- 
sions by resorting to the most exciting 
and irritating topics. It was in such a 
state of things, and under such circum- 
stances, that Baron Smith, in his address 
to the Grand Jury in Dublin, had felt it 
his duty to caution them and the public 
against the political agitation then in 





progress. 


The House then divided on the original 
motion: Ayes 167; Noes 74—Majority 93. 
Appointment of the Committee post- 


poned. 
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ance; aye, notwithstanding the promises 
ofa Reformed Parliament, and the sayings 
of the Whigs, that it would be better that 
Ireland should be united to England in 
the same manner as Sweden was united to 
Denmark ; notwithstanding such language 
in 1824, they seemed to act difterently 
now, and withheld the only measure that 


*could insure the permanent security of 


both countries. Was it to be endured 
that in a country overflowing with plenty, 
four-fifths of the population should be in 
a state of starvation? If the country 
were properly managed, notwithstanding 
the overgrown population it contained, 
its own resources would be more than 
sufficient for the maintenance of double 
the number, and there would be no pe- 
titions day after day brought up to that 
House, to send Irish vagrants to starve 
in their own country. It was vain to 
endeavour to stop the anxiety which was 
daily growing in the minas of the people 
on this question in Ireland. He would 
not go into the details of this question 
now; but he felt it his duty to express 
his coincidence with the petition pre- 
sented by the hon. Member, and to assure 
that House, that it was the only measure 
which could redress Ireland’s wrongs, 
or provide for her wants. It was quite in 
vain to make any endeavour to smother 
the demand for Repeal; the whole nation 
was in a flame; and no power could put it 
out. He had a peculiar interest in this 
question—though he had other claims on 
the suffrages of his constituents— yet he 
stood there the avowedly pledged advocate 
of this great measure ; and, as such, it was 
his duty to ascertain, whether the people 
understood the principle of the question, 
or whether it was merely a clap-trap; and 
he could say, that, after taking the sense 
of his constituents, seven out of ten were 
not only able to give an opinion on its 
merits, but were inflexibly determined to 
persevere in their exertions to obtain it. 
They well knew what it was to toil from 
morning till night, and yet be starving ; 
what it was to labour for twelve hours, and 
have nothing to sleep on at night but a truss 
of straw, and nothing to eat but a dry meal 
of potatoes. Hon. Members would deceive 
themselves if they thought that they could 
suppress a demand, the success of which 
could alone alleviate such distress and 
destitution. He would look to nothing 
else but the essential justice of the ques- 
tion for its success; and though it might 
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be imagined that the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was the sole advocate, 
or promoter of this question, though any 
question that was deprived of his un- 
equalled talents, suffered much from such 
loss, yet he was so little the only advocate 
of this measure, that if his valuable services 
were lost tu-morrow it would only excite 
the people to redoubled exertions. He re- 
gretted that the right hon. the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the great champion of 
the Opposition of Repeal, should now leave 
the question, and dared not come down to 
the House to argue it without being backed 
by the Treasury Members. But what did 
that right hon. Gentleman know of Ire- 
land ?—Nothing. Let him take the manu- 
facturers and the people who are engaged 
in trade in Ireland, and he would find, that 
the Repeal of the Union was insisted on. 
He could tell the House, that Ireland free, 
was as the right arm of England, but 
Ireland bound to her, was as though heavy 
chains were on both. 

Mr. Macleod rose, to enter his protest 
against the Repeal of the Union being 
considered solely an Irish question. It 
was a great Imperial question. He depre- 
cated the hard language which had been 
used against his Majesty’s Ministers, who 
were not present to defend themselves. 
For himself, he could not perceive that 
the Repeal of the Union would produce 
all those beneficial results which were 
anticipated by the petitioners. The hon. 
Member who presented the petition had 
himself said, he could not tell whether the 
Repeal would be right or wrong to con- 
cede, and therefore it did not appear that 
it was making any very great progress. He 
begged pardon for troubling the House, 
having merely risen to protest against the 
question being considered only an Irish 
one. 

Mr. Cobbett, like his hon. colleague, 
last Session, did not know whether the 
Repeal of the Union would be productive 
of good or evil; but, since then, he had 
seen the question so much agitated, and 
he had seen his Majesty’s Ministers so 
angry upon the subject, that he began to 
suspect the Repeal would be a good thing. 
He had attended with the greatest care 
and attention to all the arguments both 
for and against the question ; and he was 
now of opinion, that a Repeal. of the 
Legislative Union would be a good thing 
for England and Ireland. A sort of re- 
proach seemed to be heaped on those whe 
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advocated the Repeal, as if there were 
something monstrous and dangerous in 
the cry; but they all knew that separate 
Legislatures did exist only thirty-four 
years ago; they all knew also by what 
means the Union was effected, and that 
it was by more bribery and corruption 
than under any Government which 
ever existed. England was even now 
paying compensation for that measure, 
and taxes were now levied on the people 
of England to pay the cost of that bribery 
and corruption. Bribes were then given, 
not only instanter, but in futurity, and 
were allowed to descend from father to 
son. Well, then, what was the real 
question? Why, it was simply this— 
whether the Union existed for good or evil 
—whether it produced good or evil to their 
constituents? He was satisfied, that the 
Repeal of the Union would produce good. 
He was sure of one thing—that let them 
do what they liked, they could not, by any 
means, produce more evil than the Union 
had done. What had it produced ?—were 
not the people always in a state of half re- 
bellion ?—were not 30,000 troops, with a 
large force of a Bourbon Police, kept up 
in order to keep them in something like 


peace ?—all of which put the country to 


an enormous expense. Were not the 
people of Ireland in a starving condition, 
while it was perfectly well known, that 
that country imported into England three 
times more corn than any other country, 
or indeed all other countries put together. 
The people were all starving; and yet he 
was told, that in the month of June, 1831, 
1,000 hogs passed through one turnpike 
in Berkshire, every one of which came 
from Ireland. The half of Lancashire, 
and the half of the West Riding of York- 
shire, were fed by meat brought from 
Ireland. Then that must be a good 
country, and the people must be an in- 
dustrious people ; or how could all that 
meat be obtained ?—yet they required all 
the force to which he had before alluded, 
to keep the people in order, because they 
were not allowed to have any of this meat. 
It must be a bad Government that Ireland 
had when such scenes occurred, and when 
this country’s labour was taxed to such an 
enormous extent to keep down such an 
industrious people, as the statement he had 
made proved them to be. Then, whyshould 
they not discuss the question of the Repeal 
of the Legislative Union ?—at least, why 
should the Ministers advise his Majesty 
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—much, he was sure, against his Majesty’s 
feelings—to scold his Irish subjects ? 
On a former occasion, he had said, that 
he remembered the time when the ques- 
tion of Reform was treated in the same 
way as the Ministry now treated the 
question of Repeal. He well remem- 
bered the time, when a Reformer, a 
Member of that House, had thought it 
prudent to go across the sea, in order 
to escape from Sidmouth’s dungeons ; 
and yet that man had lived to see a 
Ministry, who called themselves a Reform 
Ministry, and a Parliament, who, every 
day, almost, boasted that they were a 
Reformed Parliament. So it would yet 
be with the question of Repeal, if the 
Ministry pursued their present course, 
and refused any discussion on the matter. 

Colonel Williams, although he fully 
admitted the statements that had been 
made by the hon. member for Oldham, as 
to the deplorable state of Ireland, could by 
no means agree with him in thinking, that 
the Repeal of the Union would produce 
an amended state of society in that country. 
Notwithstanding the great talents of that 
hon. Member, all his arguments in favour 
of a Repeal of the Union might easily be 
combatted and overthrown. He recol- 
lected perfectly well the period when the 
Union took place; he thought Mr. Pitt 
was pursuing the wrong course, and that 
instead of any Union taking place, his 
proper course would have been to have 
Reformed the Irish Parliament; but the 
Union having taken place, he doubted 
very much, whether any good could be 
effected by its Repeal. 

Mr. Finn congratulated the Repealers, 
and the people of Ireland at large, on the 
speech of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Macleod), which had called forth one from 
the hon. member for Oldham, for which the 
people of Ireland were greatly indebted. 
What he had stated with respect to the 
people of Ireland was perfectly true. 
The statement, that the Reformers had 
been denounced by the Whigs, was equally 
so; for Mr. Canning himself had called 
them, a low, and degraded crew. He was 
convinced that the Repeal of the Union 
was a measure founded in justice, would 
be advantageous to both this country and 
Ireland, and was the only means of pro- 
ducing contentment, peace, and order, 
in freland, and giving security to this 
country. 

Mr. Potter thought, the vote of last 
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night would have convinced the Irish 
Members of the determination of the 
House to do justice to Ireland. He un- 
derstood, that the present Secretary for 
Ireland, in the discharge of his duties 
connected with that country, gave the 
greatest satisfaction. The hon. member for 
Oldham had spoken of the great quantity 
of cattle sent from Ireland to this country ; 
that, in his opinion, showed that Ireland 
was a great producing country. He was 
quite convinced, that if time were given, 
the House would do justice to Ireland by 
instituting either an absentee tax or a 
modified system of Poor-laws. 

Mr. Hardy said, he did not mean to put 
a stop to the present discussion ; but the 
time of this House ought not to be spent 
on by-battles upon a question which must 
come in a more solemn shape before the 
House, and receive that consideration 
which its great importance demanded. He 
was sorry that such lengthened discussions 
should take place upon the mere presenta- 
tion of a petition. He could get up hun- 
dreds of such petitions in different parts 
of England. In the county of Lancaster 
thousands upon thousands of signatures 
could be attached to such petitions, and 
in all the large towns of the north of Eng- 
land. It was supposed, that such a mea- 
sure as the present would relieve them 
from the great influx of Irish labourers, 
and not because it would effect a dissolu- 
tion of the Union between this country 
and Ireland. What many of the persons 
who signed petitions like the present were 
told, and believed, was, that if they could 
only obtain a repeal of the Legislative 
Union, it would send back all the compe- 
titors in the field of labour, who had al- 
ready so much reduced the wages of the 
manufacturing and agricultural popula- 
tion. This was the argument which had 
been held forth to the deluded people. In 
the town of Leeds there were not less than 
8,000 resident Irish; in Lancaster there 
were more; in Barnsley there were many 
thousands; and when this impression had 
been made upon that class, which were 
now fashionably called ‘‘the operatives,” — 
when they were told, that such a measure 
as that contemplated by the present peti- 
tion would prevent the influx of Irish 
labourers, by which their wages had been 
considerably lowered, it would not be very 
difficult to procure thousands of signatures 
to such petitions, though those who signed 
them knew nothing of the consequences of 
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country and Ireland. Whenever that 
question came before the House, he would 
listen to the arguments brought forward 
in favour of it with the greatest attention, 
and give it all the consideration in his 
power. At the same time he could not 
see how the dissolution of the Union could 
have the effect of producing all that pros- 
perity which some members of that House 
anticipated. There was, in the present 
Parliament, no indisposition to listen to 
the just complaints of the Irish people, or 
adopt whatever measures might conduce 
to their prosperity. He did not think, 
that a resident Parliament could have the 
magic effect which some persons antici- 
pated from it. They had a lamentable 
instance of the truth of that position in 
the starving condition of the people of 
this country, which the Legislature had in 
vain tried to improve ; and how could it 
be said, that it would do that in Ireland 
which it had failed to do in the country 
where it at present existed? He hoped 
they would continue a united, a free, and 
a happy people. He did not wish to see 
the interests of one country advocated in 
preference to another; the interests of 
England,.Jreland, and Scotland were one 
and the same, and he trusted that they 
would be discussed and treated as one 
common topic. 

Mr. Ruthven could not enter into the 
sentiment expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, who pretended to deplore the waste 
of the time of the House in receiving Irish 
petitions. It would be unjust and hypo- 
critical in Irish Members if they did not 
take up the time of the House on this 
great and important question. Many op- 
portunities would arise, and, he trusted, 
would be taken advantage of, to discuss 
that question, for it was only by perse- 
verance in so great an object as the repeal 
of the Union, that they could hope to 
succeed. They had great prejudices and 
party feelings to contend against, while 
the power of Ministers and men in office 
would be directed to oppose them. They 
found that even the royal name was abused, 
for the purpose of denouncing that object, 
and pointing them out as dissatisfied sub- 
jects only to be treated with “ just indig- 
nation.” He was glad to hear that ex- 
pression, for he knew both its use and its 
absurdity; for, while on the one hand, 
it did not deter those who had begun, it 
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had made ten new repealers where only 
one existed before. It made the friends 
of Ireland, finding that she was not pro- 
tected in Royal Speeches, stand up in 
her favour. Such expressions only tended 
to agitate both the people of England and 
Ireland, until they would, by constitutional 
means, defeat those who seemed disposed 
to drive them into rebellion. Indeed, they 
were not to be diverted from their course, 
until they obtained the freedom of Ireland. 
It should be remembered, that the people 
of Ireland amounted to 8,000,000; they 
ought to have a Legislature of their own. 
Bad as the Irish parliament was, it had 
not been improved by being transplanted 
to an English soil. The Irish Parliament, 
at the period of 1782, had an illustrious 
leader, who made England succumb to 
them; and England would be obliged 
again to succumb to Ireland. England 
dared not to go to war at present with eight 
millions of discontented subjects. Was 
he to be told, then, that it was wasting 
the time of the House to receive the peti- 
tions of the Irish people? Let them send 
the Irish Members home to their own 
country, where they could do a great deal 
of good, which they could not do here. 
The denouncement of the Repeal of the 
Union, had led to deep thought: but they 
were told that to petition was a crime in 
the eyes of the Ministers, and a species of 
agitation to be put down by the name of 
the King and a Ministerial mandate. Was 
it agitation to demand their rights? It 
might be called so, but he would be one 
to advise the people to petition, and to 
continue to petition for that Repeal, and 
the granting of their petition would be the 
best act of the Legislature. Ministerial 
mandates, Royal Speeches, and Procla- 
mations might be sent forth ad infinitum, 
until the well paid printers grew tired of 
them, and they would have no effect 
except that of exciting the people to 
renew their petitions for their rights. He 
with other Irish Members, deplored the 
existence of absenteeism ; but the cause 
of the mischief was, that they were under 
a species of foreign policy, The Irish 
Members were in this country as foreigners, 
and treated as foreigners, and though they 
stood up to do their duty, they found they 
were prevented from doing so to a great 
extent. He thought it was unnecessary for 
him to make any apology for attempting 
to support the rights of the Irish people, 
and the Repeal of the Union. 
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Lord William Lennox did not like the 
expression of foreign Parliament. He 
could assure hon. Members for Ireland 
that English Members sympathized with 
them in every thing that called for their 
good feeling. He was open to conviction 
on the topic of Repeal; he had not made 
up his mind on it; but even the member 
for Oldham, who possessed twice his (Lord 
Lennox’s) experience, and ten times his 
talent, acknowledged, that till last year, 
he had not been satisfied of the necessity 
of the measure. Though, at present, he 
did not believe that benefit would result 
from the carrying of such a measure, yet 
his mind might attain that conviction. 

Petition laid on the table. 


Tue Bupcet.}] Lord Althorp moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The Speaker accordingly left the Chair, 
and it was taken by Mr. Bernal. 

Lord Althorp proceeded to address the 
Committee, as follows:—In pursuance of 
the notice I gave on a former evening, it 
is now my duty to call the attention of the 
House to my view of the present state of 
the finances of the country. I hope that 
hon. Members will reflect upon the period 
of the year at which I am now speaking— 
that I am about to advert to the prospects 
of the financial year, which will not in 
fact commence until two months after this 
period. Therefore, though I thus early 
vite the attention of the House and of 
the country to the subject, it is impossible 
to do it in any but a general manner ; and 
it will be quite in vain for me to attempt 
anything like accuracy as to the amount 
of expenditure in the ensuing year. It 
may be asked why I have taken a different 
course this year to that which I adopted 
last year; and I will fairly answer, that 
last year there were various’ reasons which 
induced me to think it would be better not 
to introduce the subject to Parliament 
until after the commencement of the fi- 
nancial year. Among other reasons, one 
that mainly influenced me was, that if I 
had made my statement last year at the 
period I have now chosen, I should have 
had to state to the House that the surplus 
of the Revenue amounted to less than 
700,000/.; whereas I was quite satisfied 
that if I waited until nearer the end, I 
should be enabled to mention a much 
larger sum. I could not, therefore, suggest 
those reductions which I was quite sure I 
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should be able to propose, without appear- 
ing to deduct from the Revenue more than 
would have been deemed prudent. For 
that reason I thought it would be better 
for me to delay my statement, At the 
present time I do not see reason to expect 
that any considerable change will take place 
by the end of the present quarter. Before I 
state what that surplus Revenue has been, 
I wish to recall the attention of the House 
to the condition of the balance of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure during the last four 
years. At the end of 1830 the amount of 
the balance in favour of the country was 
2,914,000/.; but several taxes, pretty 
large in amount, had been reduced during 
the preceding year, which did not come 
into operation so as to affect the Revenue 
until 1831. Ithink I stated—and a right 
hon. Gentleman not now in his place, I 
believe, entirely concurred with me—that 
even if in 1831 I had proposed no re- 
duction of taxes whatever, the effect 
would have been, instead of a balance in 
favour of the country of 2,914,000/., the 
balance would only have been 700,000/. 
But 1 thought it right to propose a con- 
siderable reduction of taxes; and in conse- 
quence of that reduction, added to the 
reduction to which I have already alluded, 
there was a deficiency, at the end of the 
year, of about 700,000/. I was, however, 
not alarmed; I felt confident that the re- 
sources of the country were such, that 
though taking off particular taxes might 
at first produce a deficiency, the Revenue 
would soon recover. The deficiency con- 
tinued during the April quarter, and at 
the beginning of April, 1832, it was 
1,240,000/. The amount of taxes reduced 
was very small during that year, and, as | 
expected, the Revenue recovered, so that 
at the end of the last financial year, in the 
commencement of last April, instead of 
a deficiency, there was a surplus of 
1,487,000/. Last year we again reduced 
a considerable amount of taxes; in 1831 
and 1832, the amount of taxes reduced 
was 1,790,000/.; and, in 1833, it was 
1,545,0007. When I state the amount of 
taxes repealed, I mean the amount pro- 
duced to the Revenue previous to the 
repeal, and not the amount at which I 
estimated the loss; I mean the relief given 
to the country amounts to taxes which I 
have repealed. The whole reduction by 
repeal was 3,335,000/. in the two years. 
But notwithstanding these reductions, I 
am happy to say, that the balance on the 
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5th of January last, gives a surplus Re- 
venue even larger than on the 5th April 
last, amounting to 1,513,000/. and up- 
wards. This statement must, I apprehend, 
be satisfactory to the House, that notwith- 
standing our continued reductions of taxes, 
the constant operation of improvement in 
the other branches of the Revenue has 
been such, that not only has a deficiency 
been prevented, but that the surplus has 
actually been augmented. I do not my- 
self see any reason why we are not to 
expect a continuance of this prosperity. I 
need not anticipate, therefore, any dimi- 
nution of this surplus ; but, in addition to 
the surplus, I have to inform the House, 
that, in round numbers, the estimates of 
this year, in comparison with those of last 
year, will be reduced by the sum of half a 
million. I hope hon. Gentlemen will re- 
collect, that during both the two last 
years, a very considerable reduction in the 
estimates took place; and they will not 
consider that we have been remiss in our 
duty, if the reduction of the estimates does 
not amount to more than the sum I have 
stated. The half million thus saved may, 
of course, be added to the surplus Revenue, 
and will taise it from 1,500,0002. to 
2,000,0002. But there is another source 
from which we have a right to expect a 
considerable increase of Revenue during 
the present year, and that without impos- 
ing any fresh burthen on the people. The 
House is aware that, according to the 
arrangement that took place on the re- 
newal of the Charter of the East-India 
Company, the mode in which the tax has 
been levied upon tea has been altered. It 
is no longer an ad valorem duty : though 
it was very capable of being collected in 
that shape while the tea was sold by the 
East-India Company, it would be very 
difficult to collect an ad valorem duty when 
tea is sold freely by a great number of 
merchants. Therefore, a change was made, 
as far as could be calculated at the time, 
viz. in June last, and the Revenue was 
fixed at a rated duty, pressing with the 
same weight upon the tea trade as the ad 
valorem duty. It must be evident to the 
House, that though that might have been 
the case in June, if the price of tea, from 
any circumstance (as I hope and believe it 
will) should be reduced, the fixed rate of 
duty will bear a larger proportion to the 
price of the article than the ad valorem 
duty. I believe that will be the case; but 
still the amount of duty, per pound, of tea, 
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will not be greater than at the date to 
which I allude. The effect, however, of 
this change, is material in another point of 
view: if, by bringing a large quantity of 
tea into the market under the old system, 
the price was diminished, the duty also 
would be diminished; but, according to 
the new system, under a rated duty, any 
increase in the amount of tea consumed, 
will produce a comparative increase to the 
Revenue, It may be said, that if we are 
to obtain a larger amount of duty from tea 
than hitherto, it would be a reason for re- 
ducing the duty ; but looking at the gen- 
eral state of the Revenue, and at the 
different taxes to which I know our atten- 
tion will be directed, I am not prepared to 
say that a reduction of the duty on tea 
ought to be adopted. At all events, from 
the cessation of the monopoly of the East- 
India Company, we may expect, the duty 
being the same, the tea will be reduced in 
price. But we are quite sure, that such 
will be the case next year, because the 
East India Company, instead of bringing 
to their quarterly sales eight millions of 
Ibs. of tea at each sale, it is the intention of 
Government, in disposing of this tea, to 
bring forward nine millions of lbs. at each 
quarterly period. This; let me remark, is 
an object of great importance, totally un- 
connected with the general Revenue of 
the country. It will be of great import- 
ance that the stock of tea in the hands of 
the Company should be diminished as far 
as it can, so as not to interfere with the 
general trader in the spring of 1835, when 
he comes into the market. The change 
was not adopted, however, in order to oc- 
casion an increase in the Revenue, but on 
the broad principles of commerce. The 
average amount of the produce of the Tea 
Duty has hitherto been 3,300,000/.; that 
being the amount of the ad valorem duty on 
the 32,000,000 lbs. of tea annually brought 
into the market by the Company. Now, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
bring to market, this year, 36,000,000 
Ibs.; and no doubt the private trader 
afterwards will bring as much or more 
than 36,000,000 Ibs. of tea, and the duty 
upon it, instead of being, as at present, 
3,300,000/., will be 3,900,000/.; giving 
an addition of 600,000/. to the Revenue, 
and making the total surplus 2,600,0000. 
I will presently state what I calculate are 
likely to be the resources of the country 
during the ensuing year; but first let me 
notice what additional calls upon it will be 
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made. The main additional call—indeed 
I may say the only one—is the money 
that must be provided to pay the interest 
of the loan to be raised for the grant 
to the West-India Proprietors. That 
loan, the House knows, amounts to 
20,000,000/. sterling, and we cannot es- 
timate the interest upon it at less than 
800,0002. I have stated that the amount 
of the surplus Revenue, if nothing be 
taken from it, will be 2,600,000/.; but 
we are obliged to deduct from that the 
800,0002. for the interest of the loan of 
20,000,000/., which will then leave a sur- 
plus Revenue of 1,800,0002. I will admit 
at once, that no man who has heard me 
express my opinions on such subjects in 
this place would feel much doubt that I 
should say upon this prospect, that, 
having a surplus of 1,800,000/., a reduc- 
tion of taxes ought to be made. But I 
hope and trust the House will not think 
I do little, if at this early period I pro- 
pose only a moderate reduction, By 
looking back, at previous years, I think 
hon. Members will see the great impor- 
tance of attending to one principle—and 
here I cannot but blame myself for not 
having sufficiently attended to it in 1831, 
for the effect of making too large a reduc- 
tion in one year was, a considerable de- 
ficiency was occasioned on comparing the 
expenditure with the revenue. By takinga 
smaller amount, and proceeding gradually, 
if the House has the patience not to urge 
us on too rashly, I really believe, from 
what I know of the resources of the coun- 
try, that, year after year, we may be able 
to afford the people important relief. 1 
hope and trust, therefore, that the House 
will not press for anything beyond what I 
have mentioned. I am prepared to say— 
and I apprehend there can be no sufficient 
reason for my not saying, thus early in the 
Session, that it is my intention to recom- 
mend the House to reduce taxes to the 
amount of 1,200,0002. It is impossible 
for me not to congratulate the House on 
one point that I have already touched. 
This country and this House, for the pur- 
pose of doing a great act of justice—for 
the purpose of setting an example, which, 
I hope, will be imitated by other coun- 
tries—were prepared to come forward and 
make an enormous sacrifice of 20 millions: 
at this price we bought the Abolition of 
Slavery. When we consider that, notwith- 
standing the effect of that determina- 
tion, I come not to announce that an 
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additional burden of taxation will be ne- 
cessary, but to state, that notwithstand- 
ing the sacrifice, we are still able to make 
a considerable reduction in taxation, 
surely I state what is a fair ground of 
congratulation on the great and unim- 
paired resources of the country. This must 
be satisfactory, not only as it proves the 
power and resources of the country, but, 
because it shows, though we were ready to 
do this great act of humanity and justice at 
almost anysacrifice, and although it should 
subject us to most inconvenient pressure, 
yet, that we are able to doit, without add- 
ing one farthing to the pressure of taxa- 
tion. I do not believe the House will be 
much surprised, when I name the tax to 
which 1 mean to apply this reduction. At 
the end of last Session I intimated pretty 
strongly that, if the state of the revenue 
would bear it, I should this year propose 
the Repeal of the House-tax. It is my 
intention to make that proposition to the 
House, but, I must, at the same time, say, 
that with respect to this tax, on many 
points, false impressions have gone abroad. 
It has been asserted, among other things, 
that the House-tax is a war tax, and that 
it is a breach of faith to continue it. In- 
stead of its being a war tax, the Act of 
1808, by which it was increased, expressly 
stated that it was enacted as a permanent 
addition to the revenue. I need not also 
mention, that if I were to look at this 
simply as a financial question, I think there 
are other taxes the repeal of which is more 
desirable. But I have stated on former 
occasions, and I feel it very strongly, that 
it is one of the ingredients in the impro- 
priety of a tax, that it is most exceedingly 
unpopular. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, and looking at the state 
of the revenue, I do think that the best sug- 
gestion I can make is, that the House-tax 
should be repealed. But hon. Members 
must recollect, that when I propose the 
repeal of this tax, it absorbs the whole 
amount of the 1,200,0007. No—not the 
whole—for considerable reductions having 
been made last year, the amount of the 
tax which remained was only 1,170,000/., 
and to this was to be added the saving 
upon the estimates. If the House be of 
opinion that this should not be the tax, I 
hope it will not press upon me the reduc- 
tion of any other of larger amount. I do 
not say, that I should not be inclined to 
repeal one or two other taxes, but it is not 
desirable to state what they will be, until I 
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am prepared to bring in a Bill for the pur- 
pose ; but, provided the revenue continues 
flourishing, as I expect it will, I hope I 
may be able to suggest certain regulations 
and reductions which, toa small extent, 
willstill further lighten the public burthens. 
If, however, the House concurs in the fit- 
ness of repealing the House-tax, I ear- 
nestly hope it will support me in resisting 
the reduction of any large amount of taxa. 
tion. It is not my intention, at the present 
monient, to introduce any Bill for the abro- 
gation of the House-tax; I wish first to see 
how certain questions, regarding which 
notices have been given, are disposed of. 
I must take care not to reduce the tax 
until I am quite certajn of those that re- 
main, and | shall not reduce it until I am 
sure I shall not be forced to reduce others. 
I know that, in discussions upon these sub- 
jects, the House-tax and the Window-tax 
have always been coupled. They are both 
taxes upon dwelling-houses, but some ob. 
jections always urged to the House-tax do 
not apply to the Window-tax. I do not 
admit that the House-tax bears really un- 
fairly, though it does so apparently, upon 
the lower class of houses: it certainly 
applies rather to houses in towns than to 
houses in the country; but, be that as it 
may, the objection cannot be urged against 
the Window-tax. Since the year 1822, the 
amount of the Window-tax has been re. 
duced no Jess than 1,466,3762. Thus great 
relief has already been given as far as re- 
spects the Window-tax ; and the sum at 
present derived from it is 1,273,0002. If, 
therefore, the House has due regard to the 
wants and credit of the country, it will not 
add the repeal of the Window-tax to that 
of the House-tax. I should like, upon 
this point, to refer the House back to that 
year which, with all economical Reformers, 
has been considered the golden era-~ 
1792. I will compare what the taxes upon 
dwelling-houses produced in 1792, and 
what they produce now. In 1792 the 
tax on houses and windows amounted to 
1,129,0002.; but when the House-tax is 
reduced, the whole of the taxes on dwell. 
ing-houses will not amount to more than 
1,200,000/.; sothat, at the present hour, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in 
number, the tax on dwelling-houses will 
scarcely yield a larger revenue than in 
1792, I think, therefore, that any demand 
for the reduction of the Window-tax, in 
addition to the House-tax, will be ad- 
mitted to be unreasonable. I dare say I 
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shall be told, that in the proposition to 
repeal the House-tax, I am giving relief 
to the trading interests of the country, when 
it is admitted, and when Ministers them- 
selves have admitted, that ‘the landed in- 
terest is so seriously distressed. I cannot 
deny the force of that statement; and it 
will be for the House to decide whether 
it will adopt my suggestion or reject it, 
for the purpose of applying relief to a dif- 
ferent interest by reductions of a different 
kind. But I would say this to the landed 
interest—that | do not think the pressure 
upon it arises so much from public taxa- 
tion as from local burthens. If I remem- 
ber rightly, that point was urged by my 
hon. friend who moved the Address; and 
for this reason, I contend that Ministers 
are not neglecting the landed interest, 
when they are about to introduce measures 
to relieve it from the payment of tithes. 
Iam sure that hon. Members who cheer 
me well know what I mean. It is not my 
intention to abolish tithes —to get rid of the 
clergy altogether—but what | meant was 
this, that we propose to relieve the occu- 
piers of the soil, by the commutation of 
tithes, from the vexation and annoyance 
to which they are at present exposed. This 
will be a relief, give me leave to say, from 
a very great burthen, as I am sure every 
man connected with land will be ready to 
admit; and, in making such a proposi- 
tion, I shall be doing what is most bene- 
ficial to the landed interest, and more par- 
ticularly beneficial to the occupiers of the 
soil. The other point to which Ministers 
have pledged themselves to apply their 
attention, is the amount of the poor- 
rates; and I assure the House, that if 
we are able, upon these two questions, to 
propose measures satisfactory to the House 
and to the country, we shall do more to 
give relief to the landed interest than the 
amount of advantage which we now de- 
Sign to give to any other class by the re- 
peal of taxes apparently applying more 
exclusively to it. With respect to Ireland, 
Ido not mean, at the present moment, to 
state the measure which we have in con- 
templation; but, I may say, that I have 
in view a financial plan which will give 
considerable relief to that country; and I 
hope, it will be so arranged as, at the same 
time, to occasion no reduction of the re- 
venue. More I cannot state on this occa- 
sion: it would be improper for me to add 
more, before I am in a condition to detail 
the nature of the intended Bill, I have 
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now, according to my promise, stated my 
general view of finance. 1 began by say- 
ing, that I did not mean to enter into any 
details, and I do not pretend, in my state- 
ment, to have observed any great nicety 
and accuracy; but I have brought under 
the consideration of the House and of the 
public the general view I take of our finan- 
cial situation and prospects. Having done 
so, I beg to put into the hands of the 
Chairman a Resolution—“ That, towards 
the Supplies, the sum of 14,000,000/. be 
raised by Exchequer Bills for the service 
of the year 1834.” 

Mr. Robinson said, that on the whole 
the statement of the noble Lord was ex- 
tremely satisfactory, in as far as it indicated 
the condition of the resources of the 
country, although he was free to confess, 
that there were some parts of the noble 
Lord’s speech, from which he differed. The 
first thing he must remark was, that expe- 
rience ought to have long since convinced 
our financial Ministers, that the more the 
resources of the country were relieved 
from taxation, the more prosperous became 
the revenue of the country. It had once 
been supposed that the revenue was re- 
duced to the amount that taxation was 
reduced, but that was now so well known 
not to be the fact, that he was surprised 
the noble Lord had not carried his reduc- 
tions further. He asked the noble Lord 
why he could not apply the whole of the 
surplus revenue to reduction of taxation ? 
The noble Lord, however, proposed to 
leave an untouched surplus of 600,0002. ; 
but on former occasions, he had himself 
argued in favour of relieving the people 
from taxation to the full amount that the 
income exceeded the expenditure. Taking 
the general desire for reduction into con- 
sideration, he thought the noble Lord 
ought to apply the whole of the surplus to 
the reduction of taxation, for he must 
expect to be hardly pressed for many 
other reductions besides that which he 
had proposed. The noble Lord could not 
have expected that the House would be 
satisfied merely with the repeal of the 
House-tax; but if the Window-tax were 
also included, it was not to be disputed 
that some new impost must be substituted 
for a portion of it. The plan suggested 
would leave all the expensive machinery 
for the collection of the whole tax, while 
only half of it was abrogated. He had 


always looked upon both the House and 
Window-tax as unobjectionable in princi- 
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ple. If fairly apportioned, they were taxes 
upon the property of the country, and 
bore peculiarly upon the middle classes ; 
but the noble Lord might have found 
means to obtain the same amount by a 
more equal arrangement. He knew that 
many persons would be relieved by the 
repeal of the House-duty; but they were 
people who could afford to pay, and not 
the class of persons who required relief ; 
on the contrary, those who would get 
relief by this measure, were the very per- 
sons on whom additional taxes might pro- 
perly be laid, if the service of the country 
required additional taxes. It gave relief 
to people of large income, while it afforded 
none to the poorer classes. He would 
say, that more general relief would be 
afforded to the country by the reduction 
of the smaller class of duties, which were 
very vexatious, and ought to be repealed 
to the full amount of the 1,200,000/. 


which the noble Lord intended to take off 


the Assessed-taxes. He gave the noble 
Lord full credit for his wish to afford 
relief to the country. He was sure that 
the noble Lord was most anxious to relieve 
the people, consistently with his own views 
of what that relief ought to be. His views 
were different from the noble Lord’s upon 
the subject; and he conceived, that those 
small duties should be taken off which 
were admittedly unfair and partial in their 
operation, and called loudly for revision. 
That was a course which had been sug- 
gested by the right hon. member for 
Dundee; and it would have been well to 
have followed it. By that, the lower classes 
would have been relieved, and many vex- 
atious petty imposts might be done away 
which interfered with the trade of the 
country. He would not urge his views 
further at present. He believed the state- 
ment of the noble Lord would not give 
generally satisfaction to the country. His 
Majesty, in his Speech from the Throne, 
had stated that the agricultural interest 
was in a state of distress; yet no plan 
was stated for the relief of the agricultural 
classes. This was an anomaly in the 
measures of the noble Lord, which re- 
quired a change. The manufacturing 
interest, which is declared by his Majesty 
to be in a state of prosperity, was to be 
relieved to the amount of 1,200,000/. ; 
while no relief whatever was afforded to 
the agricultural interest, which was de- 
clared in the same Speech to be in a 
state of great distress. He was bound in 
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justice to say, that, in his opinion, it did 
the Government great credit, that they 
were enabled to reduce the taxes by half 
a million, notwithstanding the former re- 
ductions made both by them and their 
predecessors; and he was willing to believe 
that they were anxious to make every 
reduction consistent with the proper con- 
duct of the public service. He thought 
the statement of the noble Lord fair and 
candid; and admitted, that the Govern- 
ment had redeemed their pledges of 
exercising economy and retrenchment. 
Mr. Cobbett said, that after the state- 
ment he had heard from the noble Lord, 
he rather wondered that the noble Lord 
should have made any statement at all; 
and, to him, it did not appear that there 
was any good reason why the noble Lord 
should have made one now, excepting it 
were to stop them from asking for the 
repeal of taxation. The noble Lord had 
spoken to see how many would cheer his 
statement. He spoke to sound them—to 
see if they would continue to bear their 
present burthens ; for, indeed, the noble 
Lord was taking nothing from those bur- 
thens by reducing the House-tax, and to 
ascertain with what feelings they would 
continue to bear them for the future. The 
noble Lord had admitted, that the House- 
tax was unobjectionable in itself, and even 
just in principle. He agreed with the 
noble Lord that it was unobjectionable, 
and that it was a fair and proper tax; he 
agreed with him too in saying, that there 
were other taxes which were preferable to ° 
be taken off; but although he was a 
popularity hunter, as he had once been 
called by the hon. member for Hull, he 
would not have taken the House-tax off, 
if he had been in the noble Lord’s situa- 
tion. If he were convinced that the tax 
was a bad one, he would, perhaps, have 
taken it off at once, but he would not 
otherwise have taken it off after what had 
taken place. It was an encouragement to 
the people to demand the repeal of taxa- 
tion; and the noble Lord might have 
remarked that he (Mr. Cobbett) never 
recommended the non-payment of taxes, 
either in speaking or writing. The noble 
Lord certainly encouraged the people, 
though he did not exactly recommend 
them, to demand the repeal of taxes. Now, 
they wanted the repeal of the Malt-tax 
and Hop-duties. He had at this moment 
some young hop-cuttings quite ready; and 
this he would say, that no excisemen 
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should ever touch those hops. “ I wish 
(continued the hon. Member) to see the 
good old custom restored, of having a 
little malt-house attached to every farm- 
house. I am determined that I will have 
a malt-house before next Michaelmas-day. 
The noble Lord may say, that he will send 
the exciseman to seize it. Will he? I 
will not allow the exciseman to touch it. 
But the noble Lord may say he will send 
soldiers to assist. I will then plant a bat- 
tery of barrels of English beer at the door, 
and if the soldiers have one drop of true 
English blood in them, they will not go an 
inch further. We will all make malt. 
The noble Lord encourages us to make it; 
and that is much more rational and bene- 
ficial to the country, than the refusing to 
pay the House and Window taxes.” He 
had cheered the noble Lord when he 
stated that he intended to relieve the landed 
interest ; but did it look well, after his 
Majesty had spoken of the distress of the 
agriculturists, that the noble Lord should 
come forward with no proposition for their 
relief. The noble Lord had stated, to be 
sure, that the landed interest would be 
greatly relieved by the non-payment of 
Tithes. He knew that the noble Lord, 
when he said so, did not mean that the 
landed interest should not continue to pay 
Tithes—he merely meant that there should 
be a commutation of Tithes. Now, did 
the noble Lord mean, that after the com- 
mutation, the Tithe-owner should get less 
from the land than he did at present. 
That was the real question to answer. 
The name of Tithes was not the grievance, 
and it did not signify under what name 
the Tithe was raised. But if the commu- 
tation amounted to as much as.the Tithes 
by name, there would be no relief at all; 
and if it did not amount to as much, it 
would be the taking away of part of the 
property of the Tithe-owner, unjustly, and 
without assigning a reason. In this man- 
ner it would be a robbery, a confiscation 
of property; and the noble Lord, with all 
his ingenuity, could not put a different 
interpretation upon it. It would certainly 
be a means of benefiting the landowner to 
take away the Tithes, but these Tithes 
were the property of the Tithe-owner. 
He would say, that thus taking the pro- 
perty of the Tithe-owner, unless the same 
plan were extended to the other classes of 
the community, and especially to the fund- 
holder, would be a confiscation of the 
property of the Tithe-owner, which the 
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House ought not to sanction. The Govern- 
ment had no more right to take Tithes 
than they had to take the coat off his 
back. One of two things would necessa- 
tily take place—either there would be no 
real relief to the landed interest, or it 
would be obtained by a greater pressure 
on the lower classes. How was the occu- 
pier of land to be relieved? He could 
not conceive. If the occupier of land had 
a lease for four years, it would be better 
for him to give up half his stock than 
keep it. Then the land would come into 
the hands of the landlord; but would the 
occupier get a better bargain? Certainly 
not, but a great deal worse; and he (Mr. 
Cobbett) would say plainly, that if he 
were a landlord, he should give the tenant 
a worse bargain. But there was another 
mode of relief in view. There was to be a 
change in the Poor-laws: but what 
change was it to be? Was it to give the 
labourers less than they had at present ? 
No. Their intentions were very kind— 
they intended to make them more com- 
fortable; but, some how or other, they 
meant to take something away from the 
poor. They must, however, have some- 
thing. Did they mean to lessen the relief 
that was now to be obtained? They 
dared not attempt to do it. They would 
not venture to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
or to leave the people to feed upon potatoes 
and salt, or upon garbage like dogs. He 
did not say they were going to do so—he 
merely put the case hypothetically ; but 
he could tell them, instead of relief, it 
would add most enormously to the suffer- 
ings of the landlord. The country gen- 
tlemen knew this as well as he did. The 
labourers belonged to the land; and did 
they think that, by taking anything from 
them, they would relieve the farmer and the 
landlord? How, then, was relief to be 
afforded by this measure? There might 
be some necromancy in it—some conjura- 
tion, or some cavil about words; but if 
they attempted to do such a thing, he 
would tell them, that instead of being 
relief, it would be the greatest curse the 
House could inflict —it would increase the 
dissensions that now existed in the agri- 
cultural districts tenfold. If the peasantry 
were once driven to worse food than they 
had at present, the House would soon see, 
instead of the petty war at present carried 
on in the agricultural districts, a deters 
mined opposition to oppression, 
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Sir Robert Peel said, that as the noble 
Lord had not gone into any details as to 
the state of our finances, it was not his 
intention to touch on any of them, He 
would, therefore, only refer to the promi- 
nent topics of the noble Lord’s statement. 
The first point on which he felt bound to 
say a few words, was the great reduction 
of the expenditure of the country, or, 
more properly speaking, to that portion of 
itwhich admitted of reduction; for the 
great mass of the expenditure did not ad- 
mit of reduction, consistently with the 
observance of national faith; and he must 
assert, looking to what had been already 
done, that the reduction in the estimates 
this year of half a million below those of 
the last, was as much as could be expected, 
and did credit to the Government. The 
noble Lord assumed, that he would have a 
sum of 2,600,000/. at his disposal. He 
made this out by,—first, an actual balance 
of 1,500,000/. above the demands of the 
year; then, 500,000/. was calculated as 
the amount of the probable reduction of 
the estimates of the present year below 
those of the last; but this could not be 
calculated upon as permanent revenue; 
for though circumstances might be such 
this year as to enable Government to make 
that reduction, different circumstances 
might arise next year which might render 
it necessary to increase those estimates 
even much beyond the amount of last 
year. The remaining sum of 600,000J. 
the noble Lord had calculated would arise 
from the increased produce of the duty 
on tea. That calculation appeared to him 
very vague and indefinite, and he could 
not see how the sum was to be made out. 
The noble Lord had said, that the differ- 
ence would arise from the Government 
bringing 9,000,000lbs. of tea into the 
market at the quarterly sales of the tea 
in the Company’s stores, instead of 
8,000,000Ibs. But did the noble Lord 
know, that the public would take the 
9,000,000]bs.? If 8,000,000Ibs. were 
found sufficient for the quarterly con- 
sumption of the public hitherto, was it so 
certain that: it would take the additional 
million? The noble Lord thought it 
would by a reduction of the price; but 
did it not occur to the noble Lord, that if 
the Government gained in the amount of 
the duty, it would lose by the reduction of 
the price? This tea was now the property 
of the public, as transferred by the East 
India Company with its other property; 
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and if the Government, by its mode of 
sale, reduced the price below what it would 
probably have brought in the Company’s 
sales, would not the difference in the price 
be so much Joss to the revenue? And that 
loss must be deducted from the gain 
which the noble Lord seemed to think the 
Government would make in the duty. 
This item of 600,000/., therefore, he did 
not think was, by any means, so certain as 
the noble Lord seemed to anticipate. 
The noble Lord thought, that 1,200,000/. 
ws as large a sum as could be applied to 
the reduction of taxation, considering the 
sum of 800,000/. which was to be applied 
to pay the interest on the loan for the 
West Indies. He concurred in thinking, 
that 1,200,000/. was as much as could be 
so applied, and more, taking the preca- 
rious nature of some of the sources from 
which the whole surplus of 2,600,000/. 
was to be derived, than he should feel 
disposed so to apply; but he wished to 
ask the noble Lord, whether there were 
not some other matters for which provision 
was to be made, besides the West-India 
Loan? Were not the Clergy of Ireland 
to be provided for? He had not heard 
anything on that subject in the noble 
Lord’s statement. The noble Lord said, 
he could not afford more than the 
1,200,000/.; and, admitting that the no- 
ble Lord had only that sum to concede in 
the reduction of taxes, he thought that, 
consistently with keeping faith towards the 
national creditor, the noble Lord was per- 
fectly right not to make any greater 
reduction. He would not offer any opinion 
as to the tax proposed to be reduced, but 
he must express his regret, that some re- 
duction had not been made which would 
give relief to the agricultural classes. He 
would admit that those classes would de- 
rive some benefit from any improvement 
in the circumstances of the other classes 
with which they were so intimately 
connected ; but when he _ recollected 
the distress which, in the Committee 
of last year on agriculture, was proved 
to exist in the agricultural class,— 
when he considered the great patience 
with which that distress was borne, and 
when he found in his Majesty’s Speech 
allusions to excitement, and disobedience, 
and resistance to the law, which prevailed 
in some places, he could not but lament 
that the relief was given to the disobedient, 
and those who resisted the law, while the 
patient and submissive agriculturists got 
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nothing. He would admit that, as there 
was only the sum of 1,200,000/. to be 
applied to the reduction of taxation, it 
would be difficult to show how it could be 
employed so as to give relief to the agri- 
culturist; but he was bound to say, that 
if it could be shown that relief could be 
given out of the 1,200,000/., it ought, 
undoubtedly, to be given. He would not 
say, that relief should be given at the 
expense of public credit ; but if it could be 
given without injuring public credit, the 
agriculturists had a strong claim toit. At 
present, however, all that was done was, 
—thatjthe towns got 1,200,000/., while the 
agriculturists got only a civil paragraph in 
the King’s Speech. But the noble Lord 
said, that he had other plans for the relief 
of agriculturists,—there was to be a com- 
mutation of tithes, and a revision of the 
Poor-laws. Certainly, with respect to the 
first, the hon. member for Oldham, how- 
ever just, had been somewhat severe in his 
comments. But he could at once convince 
the hon. Member, that the noble Lord 
could have no design whatever to introduce 
a measure of confiscation. It was impos- 
sible, indeed, to refer to the Speech 
delivered by his Majesty a few days ago, 
and imagine that any such notion was 
entertained by Ministers. His Majesty 
said: ‘*I recommend to you the early 
consideration of such a final adjustment 
of the tithes in that part of the United 
Kingdom as may extinguish all just causes 
of complaint, without injury to the rights 
and property of any class of my subjects, 
or to any institution in Church and State.” 
These words, the hon. Member would re- 
collect, referred to Ireland—a part of the 
empire in which, from circumstances, it 
might possibly have been supposed that a 
system of proceeding somewhat different 
from that generally applicable would have 
been tolerated. But they found that, even 
in Ireland, the rights of property were 
to be duly maintained. It was not, there- 
fore, possible to conceive that, in England, 
a different course would be pursued, and 
that, when his Majesty’s Ministers pro- 
mised to the landed interest relief, they 
would commence that relief by confiscating 
a part of the property of the tithe owners. 
Confiscation, therefore, was out of the 
question. The total amount of relief the 
commutation would effect could be easily 
stated. [t would be a relief merely 
from a burthen small in amount, but vex- 
atious from the form in which it was de- 
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manded. He did not mean to undervalue 
the importance of the commutation; on 
the contrary, he was an advocate for its 
principle; but he contended, that it was 
unfair in the noble Lord to take to himself 
the credit of relieving the agricultural in- 
terest by merely introducing that principle. 
The agricultural interest would, of course, 
rejoice to be freed from the vexations 
attendant upon the levying of tithe under 
the present system, but they would much 
more rejoice in being freed from some of 
the heavy pecuniary burthens with which 
they were saddled. What benefit or re- 
lief would the holders of tithe-free land 
gain by the contemplated measure? None 
whatever. Nay, so far from benefit, if the 
principle of commutation was once adopted, 
their pecuniary burthens would be in- 
creased. At best, the plan of the noble 
Lord would give but a partial and trifling 
relief. Was the noble Lord aware that, in 
many parts of the country tithes occasioned 
no discontent? [‘ Hear, hear.”] He re- 
peated, that in many parts of the country 
the people were content to pay tithes. 
He did not mean to say, that the people 
would not be glad to be relieved from 
tithes altogether, supposing such a thing 
to be possible; but he asserted, that in 
many parts of the country the people 
would prefer the present system of tithe 
collection to that of commutation, because 
they believed that under the latter they 
would have as hard, and harder task mas- 
ters, than at present. He did not, he re- 
peated, mean to say a word against the 
principle of commutation; but he thought ° 
it was not fair of the noble Lord to expect 
the agricultural interests, in their present 
distressed condition, would be satisfied 
with so partial and so paltry a relief as the 
introduction of that principle would effect. 
He then came to that part of the noble 
Lord’s statement which referred to the 
operation of the Poor-laws, and the pro- 
mise that they should undergo alteration. 
Did the noble Lord for a moment think 
that that promised revision would relieve 
the agricultural interests from the distress 
they were labouring under? But, even 
if it did; did the noble Lord recollect 
the period of time that must necessarily 
elapse before that relief could take place ? 
Could the noble Lord show, that the agri- 
cultural population would derive any 
benefits from an alteration in the Poor- 
laws’ operation, which would not be parti- 
cipated in by the town population? The 
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burthen of the Poor-law system was as 
mueh felt in the large manufacturing 
towns as in the country. Would any man 
deny, that, in periods of commercial dis- 
tress, the burthens were as great in the 
large towns as in the country? It was 
impossible to deny that; and, therefore, 
he contended, that the benefit to be de- 
rived from the new system would, in the 
present condition of the country, be com- 
mon benefits alike participated in by town 
and country. He regretted the noble 
Lord had said nothing in the course of his 
speech respecting a tax to which the 
agriculturist was peculiarly subject, and 
which the noble Lord had, on the last oc- 
casion, in some degree promised should be 
removed : he meant the tax on horses and 
servants employed in agricultural labour. 
He hoped the noble Lord meant to keep 
his promise regarding that tax, which was 
both generally and justly complained of 
throughout the country. If the noble 
Lord could not altogether remove the tax 
on horses and servants employed in agri- 
culture, he ought, at least, to put an end 
to the surcharges upon the agriculturist 
for occasionally employing them for other 
purposes. The right hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by expressing his hope, that the 
noble Lord would keep his ears open to 
the various suggestions that would be 
offered to him, with a view to the relief of 
the agricultural interests; and that he 
would not allow the Session to terminate 
without giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions on that subject, which his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to offer in his 
Speech from the Throne. His Majesty 
had then admitted, that the agricultural 
interests were in a distressed condition, 
and strong hopes that measures of relief 
and protection would be introduced, and 
had been in consequence excited; and 
it was needless for him to advert to the 
effects likely to result from their disap- 
pointment. 

Lord Althorp, in explanation, reminded 
the House, that he last Session expressed 
his anticipation that, in the present year, 
the Revenue would admit of the repeal 
of the House-tax, and now he was 
happy to say, that that anticipation had 
been realized. As to what the right 
hon. Baronet had said, with respect to the 
commutation of tithes, he was sure that 
every man accustomed to agriculture 
would agree with him, that nothing could 
be more vexatious than the way in which 
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tithe affected the operations of agriculture; 
and it was well known, that the payment 
of tithe in kind was attended not only 
with vexation, but with heavy and sub- 
stantial loss. He could scarcely conceive, 
therefore, that any part of the rural popu- 
lation would not be materially benefited 
by the change he proposed. 

Mr. O'Connell must observe, that no- 
thing had been done for Ireland; that, of 
the 1,200,000. to be remitted for the 
benefit of the nation at large, there was 
not a shilling to go to Ireland. But the 
noble Lord then told them, that there was 
some plan in store for Ireland, but what it 
was he could not conjecture. All that the 
noble Lord had, with his usual clearness, 

ermitted to be understood was, that Ire- 
and was to pay as much money as at 
present, and still, that it was to be relieved. 
Relieved of what, he asked? No doubt 
of the balance. It was a pretty compli- 
ment to the intellect of the Irish people 
to tell them that they were to be relieved, 
while, at the same moment, the noble Lord 
intimated they were to pay as much in 
taxation as they did now. They were to 
have Irish relief; to wit, nothing. The 
noble Lord seemed to have some of those 
scales in his mind that a countryman of 
his (Mr. O’Connell) was possessed of, who, 
finding his horse was unable to carry him- 
self and a sack of potatoes, in order to 
lighten the load, took the sack on his own 
shoulders, and then mounted his horse. 
He would not have the English people 
hope, that they would be relieved by the 
contemplated plan for tithe commutation. 
The plan had been tried in Ireland, and 
signally failed. Through its means land, 
which had been tithe free for many years, 
was deprived of its exemption, and brought 
under the operation of the Commutation 
Act. Agrarian disturbances too had in- 
creased fivefold in Ireland since the period 
that Act had been introduced into Ireland. 
Let not, therefore, the English people de- 
ceive themselves with the hope that it 
would give them any relief whatever. The 
only real way to afford relief was to lessen 
the burthens by enacting that no man 
should be called upon to pay a clergy- 
man, unless he wanted his assistance and 
advice. But what was the statement of 
the noble Lord as regarded the reduction 
of taxation? Why, in all, it amounted to 
only the peddling sum of 1,200,000/. 
What would such a mere trifle do in re- 
lieving the country?—Nothing. Would 
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it even give relief to the town population ? 
He very much doubted that; but, at all 
events it would not give a particle of relief 
to the agricultural interests. There seemed 
to be some doubt whether the agricultural 
population of England was distressed, but 
he believed there was no doubt that that 
of Ireland was so. And how would the 
noble Lord’s financial experiment remedy 
that distress? It could not even boast of 
the pretence of doing so. If the noble 
Lord really wished to relieve the country, 
to relieve all classes, whether agricultural 
or manufacturing, let him turn to the 
national debt. Let him reduce the interest 
upon that debt, from three per cent, to two 
and a-half per cent., and by that means, 
he would at once save four and a-half mil- 
lions annually. He protested against the 
species of relief held out toTreland; indeed, 
he might say, he protested against the 
whole of the noble Lord’s statement, for 
it did not go near far enough for him. 
Let the noble Lord at once take off four 
millions and a-half from the interest of the 
national debt, and then, and not until then, 
would it be in his power to do justice to 
all classes of the community, by reducing 
- the House and Window tax, Malt-tax, 
and several other of the taxes which were 
most complained of. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the right hon. 
Baronet had not made a most extraordi- 
nary speech, he should perhaps not have 
said anything. He had listened to the state- 
ment of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that statement was 
certainly plain and explicit. There could 
be no doubt of what the noble Lord’s in- 
tentions were; but, however the righ 
hon. Baronet might believe the statement 
to be satisfactory, he did not think that 
it would be considered so by the country 
at large. The House seemed to cheer the 
proposed reduction in the estimates of 
500,000/., and the right hon. Baronet 
contended, that that saving was as much 
as could be expected. Now, he saw that 
the amount which the noble Lord took 
last year for the estimates of the army, 
navy, &c. was 14,623,000/. ; and, without 
entering into any details, he would say, that 
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was! Would the people of England, 
under these circumstances, suffer the Win- 
dow-tax to be continued? He hoped 
they would not, but that they would take 
every proper means to point out to the Go- 
vernment how it might be done away with. 
Why should Ireland now cost the country 
1,500,000/.forthe support of the army there, 
when formerly a sum of from 350,0002. 
to 400,000/. was sufficient for this pur- 
pose? It was because the Government 
would keep up that which was hostile to 
the feelings and interests of the country. 
The Ministers persisted in keeping up that 
Church establishment which had so long 
existed, in violation of the admitted public 
opinion in Ireland; and in order to do 
this, Ireland was made a mere garrison for 
troops, like a subjected province. Why, 
800,0002. or 900,000/. might be saved by 
reducing the Church establishment to a 
proportionate scale as compared to the 
number of Protestants in the country. Let 
them have an -establishment according to 
their numbers and their wants, Let them 
have what the Protestants of England 
had, and then apply the surplus funds of 
the Church to other purposes. The House 
would then have a fund which would 
enable them to remove the Window-tax. 
But he perceived, that there was a show 
of doing something, and yet little or no- 
thing was done. He was glad to find that 
the Government would carry into effect 
the repeal of the House-tax, provided 
there was nothing else thrown in the way 
of the noble Lord. This condition was 
attached ; but they had the pledge of the 
noble Lord last Session, that the House- 
tax should be repealed. Now, the noble 
Lord proposed to effect a reduction of 
1,200,000. by abolishing the House-tax ; 
but it appeared, that the amount of this 
tax repealed last year was nearly 500,000. 
Why, then, the sum of 1,200,000. was 
named he could not imagine, when the 
House-tax could not yield above 800,0002. 
It had been a matter of complaint, that 
the Government had not been treated 
with liberality. That was an extraordi- 
nary proposition to raise. Then the noble 
Lord said, that the landed interest was 
sorely oppressed. How unfortunate in- 
deed was that interest! Why, they had 
the monopoly of the food of the country 
by the aid of the oppressive tax upon 
corn. It was a ruinous tax upon our 
farmers, from the uncertainty of prices 
which it produced. It led to alternate 
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excess and diminution of supply ; and the 
currency was curtailed, when the import 
of corn was about to commence. But 
look again to the landed interest. They 
had been relieved from the payment of 
Stamp-duties insurance on their buildings, 
which was not the case with other in- 
terests ; and why should the landed pro- 
prietors be favoured above all others? 
They often heard of liberty and equality ; 
but they were outraged if the Legislature 
did not protect the civil and political 
rights of the people. The landed interest 
too were free from taxes on their agri- 
cultural implements; and, whilst all other 
classes were paying the House-tax, farm- 
houses had been exempt from that bur- 
then. What, then, did they want? Did 
they require perfect relief from all taxa- 
tion? The landed interest had a mono- 
poly of butter, cheese, bacon,—ay, of 
every thing, down even to eggs! What 
else could they want? Were they to be 
the favoured few, and were all other per- 
sons to be taxed for their exclusive ad- 
vantage? On these accounts he would 
say, that the appeal to the noble Lord was 
uncalled for, and he hoped that the noble 
Lord would not attend to it. If, however, 
he did, he would not act with justice to 
the other classes. He complained that 
the subject of the oppression of the landed 
interest was included in the Speech from 
the throne, though he believed that had 
been done to keep the country gentlemen 
quiet. He would put it to the House 
whether, with all the monopolies in their 
hands, it was fair to ask, on the part of 
the landed interest, for a further relief 
from taxation? Then the noble Lord 
argued, that the removal of tithes would 
give them relief; but no, said the hon. 
member for Oldham, (who he knew was 
no friend to capital). Did the hon. Mem- 
ber not know, that the present Tithe-law 
formed the greatest bar to the employ- 
ment of capital for the improvement of the 
land? Did he not know that it formed 
the greatest possible check to the employ 
of that superabundant capital which ex- 
isted in the country? Did he not know 
that at present it could not be beneficially 
employed? He would say that nothing 
the noble Lord could do would be more 
beneficial to the country than to effect 
a measure for the commutation of tithes, 
and he hoped that nothing which might 
be said or done would prevent the noble 
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as soon as possible. Heconfessed he was 
surprised to hear from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that any part of the country was 
satisfied with the present system of tithes. 
In reference to this point, how different 
was the case in Scotland! There land 
of the same quality as that in England 
was made to yield twice, and sometimes 
three times as much as it did in England. 
Now, he could see no reason why, in Eng- 
land, we should not be allowed to proceed 
on the same footing with the cultivators 
of land in Scotland. A measure for the 
commutation of tithes would be one of the 
greatest boons which could be given to 
the country. The hon. member for Old- 
ham seemed to think, that no alteration 
could be made in the Poor-laws without 
doing injury to the labourer. Now he 
(Mr. Hume) believed, on the contrary, that 
the Poor-laws while they were good in 
principle, were vicious in their adminis- 
tration. It would now, indeed, be an Her- 
culean task to remedy the evils which 
existed, but if they were removed, the re- 
moval would place the labourers in a 
better condition than at present. Again, 
the landowners would stand in a bet- 
ter position, and every man _ would 
be benefited. Some held that if you 
took from one and gave to another, 
you did nothing; but he maintained that 
if they effected a saving to the landlord, 
they effected a saving to the poor man. 
So that both these measures would be 
beneficial. He would here advert to an 
observation of the hon. member for Dub- 
lin, who had stated that, whilst every 
landed proprietor had had his income re- 
duced by one-third, the fundholder con- 
tinued still to receive his dividends as 
heretofore. Did that hon. and learned 
Gentleman know how the funds had been 
reduced ? (and the Ministry for the time 
being deserved credit for what they had 
done)—did he know, that where a man 
formerly received 51. he now received only 
31, 10s.? Was not this a reduction equal, 
or nearly so, to any which had been made 
in respect to land? But he hoped that 
the observation would not be listened to. 
If the prices of the day admitted it, then, 
indeed, reduce the funds to 1/. per cent. ; 
but, if they began striking off, where would 
they end? He was anxious to give satis- 
faction to all classes. To the landowner he 
would say, he must take his chance with 
other interests; and so to the moneyed man. 
He objected to the observations which had 
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been made by the right hon. Baronet; for 
he did not give the question fair play: he 
wanted all monopolies to be vested in the 
landed interest. He must say, that that in- 
terest was the favoured one of the country. 
Why, surely, it was so; at least as far 
as it made us pay 8d. instead of 6d. 
for a loaf—and so in proportion for every 
thing we eat. Let the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Baronet be prepared on the 6th 
of next month to argue the case of the 
present odious Corn-laws, the repeal of 
which would effect more good for the 
landed interest, and for the country at 
large, than anything else. He was much 
disappointed in not hearing that it was 
the noble Lord’s intention to effect a con- 
siderable alteration in our commercial re- 
lations. This he had certainly expected ; 
and he wished that the noble Lord and 
the House would read the late address of 
the Bordeaux merchants to the Chamber 
of Representatives at Paris, in which they 
pointed out the evils under which the 
manufacturers and others in France suf- 
fered at the present moment by mono- 
polies. They proved that every man in 
France—the ploughman, the highest to 
the lowest individual-—suffered under the 
curse of high prices, and the checks 
which were raised against export of ar- 
ticles on which the country depended. 
They called upon their Representatives to 
remove the shackles which existed upon 
commerce generally. But he had been 
led to suppose, some time since, that a 
clear understanding would be come to on 
this subject, and that we should set a 
good example to other nations in such 
matters. Perhaps, however, the noble 
Lord would not object, on a future oc- 
casion, to lay upon the table the report of 
the Commissioners appointed last year. 
He could not but feel, that some diffi- 
culty had been thrown in the way, though 
reports had been made by the Commis- 
sioners who had been appointed. Though 
the changes which had been made by the 
Chambers in France were not great, yet 
they had introduced a Bill to remove, in 
a slight degree, the objections and ob- 
stacles which existed to free interchange 
between the two countries. But opinions 
had changed in France during the last 
year; and he knew that there was a 
general feeling to extend the intercourse 
between the two kingdoms. He was glad 
to find, that those who had hitherto looked 
upon England as the rival of France now 
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regarded her in the light of her ally. He, 
therefore, had expected, that the noble 
Lord would have entered into some ex- 
planation of what his views were on this 
subject. He had hoped, that the duties on 
certain wines would have been reduced 
and placed on the same footing as tea; 
in fact, allowed to come in upon an ad 
valorem duty. Now, Moselle and Rhenish 
wines, &c. were not drunk, and yet we 
might have a bottle of wine for 1s. Take 
100 per cent. off the weak wines; let 
others drink expensive wines who chose 
to do so. An hon. Member below him, he 
supposed, thought of drinking nothing less 
than Champagne or Burgundy; but it 
was too bad, he maintained, to deny to 
another, or a poorer man, the opportunity 
of drinking weak wine, because the hon. 
Member and others had a taste for 
stronger sorts. He repeated, he was 
sorry that the noble Lord had said nothing 
on this matter, and that he had not given 
an enlightened view upon the subject; for 
the people of France had become aware 
of their error, as we were. With refer- 
ence also to the timber duties, he had 
anticipated some modification of the ex- 
isting law. Upon what principle was a 
man to pay the same price for bad that 
he would for good timber? Why should 
the Government levy a duty of 10s. on 
one description of timber, and 2/. 15s. on 
another? But this was done, he supposed, 
to protect the colonies. He, however, 
would undertake to say, that the whole of 
the shipping engaged in the timber trade 
might be purchased out altogether, and 
yet, in the first year, half a million saved 
to the country, if the timber duties were 
put on a proper footing. Of course those 
ships would not be of much value which 
were not A. 1 at Lloyd’s. Now, really, 
this was a question of great national im- 
portance. Then, as to the Corn-laws, if 
they were to have any at all, they might 
have a revenue of 1,000,000/. As to the 
scale of duty let it be a fair one. Why 
not have a fixed duty of 6s. per quarter, 
and they might then take off the Window- 
tax. Some persons thought that the land 
was the source of all value; but it was 
the manufactures and commerce of the 
country which gave the value to the land; 
and as they increased the number of 
changes of commodities, and gave the 
people cheap food, so it had a tendency 
to benefit the people, and place them in a 
better condition to buy their meat, eggs, 
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&c. cheap. In conclusion, the hon. Gen- 
tleman hoped that the noble Lord would 
take off the Window-tax and as many 
others as possible. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, that he 
had expected, from the manner in which 
the distressed state of the agricultural in- 
terest had been alluded to in the King’s 
Speech, that the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would have sug- 
gested some means of relief to that body. 
He would not at present enter into the 
question, whether or not the landed in- 
terest enjoyed a monopoly, as the hon. 
member for Middlesex termed it, but 
would content himself with assuring that 
hon. Member, that they desired no mo- 
nopoly. He did expect, however, that 
when the Government were giving relief 
to other classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 
some boon would be extended to the agri- 
culturists, who were at present, from a 
variety of causes, in a very impoverished 
state. Having voted last year for the re- 
peal of the tax on houses, he could not 
but feel pleasure at hearing that it was no 
longer to be exacted; and he trusted, that 
the householders having obtained that 
advantage, would not be jealous of the 
farmers, who were in circumstances of 
great difficulty and distress. He claimed 
for that class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
not a monopoly, but the means of exist- 
ence; and he should feel it his duty to 
bring their case before the House on an 
early day. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson did not mean to 
offer any opposition to the proposed re- 
duction of the House-tax; but he must 
observe that, in his opinion, the ques- 
tion respecting that tax had never been 
properly understood. He did not look 
upon the House-tax as an improper mode 
of raising revenue, and he saw no reason 
why, if fairly regulated, it should not be 
more productive than it had been. Nor 
could he understand why the mansions 
of noblemen and gentry in the country 
should not be assessed to the full amount 
of their value; and the true criterion of 
that value was, not the rent which such 
houses would bring, but the convenience 
which they afforded the owners for a dis- 
play of taste and magnificence. In ad- 
dition to this, the House-tax did not affect 
a single person who might be said to be 
in a state of want, or even to belong to 
the humbler classes. All houses under 
the value of 10/. were free from the tax, 
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and no labouring man could be considered 
as subject to it. Under these circum- 
stances, in preference to repealing the 
House-tax, he would have taken off a 
portion of the Malt-tax, or removed the 
residue of the duty on soap. He thought 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, acted perfectly right in resolving 
not to reduce the taxation until he was 
certain that he could spare the money; 
and he (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) should 
always oppose the removal of any impost, 
unless it could be clearly shown that the 
money was not wanted by the State, or 
that it might be supplied by other means. 
This he could state, that he never would 
be satisfied with the mortgage offered him 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, of 
church property in Ireland. With refer- 
ence to the stock of teas now in the ware- 
houses of the East-India Company, on 
which the right hon. Baronet had founded 
an argument against the statement of the 
noble Lord, he must say, that a great ad- 
ditional sale of tea might be anticipated 
in the present year, and that the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) was perfectly right 
in calculating upon an additional revenue 
of 600,000/. from tea. He begged to be 
allowed to allude once more to the ques- 
tion of the House-tax, for the purpose of 
entering his protest against the attempts 
which had lately been made to overawe 
the Government of the country with re- 
spect to that tax. He trusted that his 
Majesty’s Government had not been in- 
duced by threats to repeal the tax on 
houses. For his own part, he declared 
that he would not allow the scenes which 
had lately been acted in the metropolis, 
with a view of overawing the Government 
and the Legislature, and obtaining the re- 
peal of taxes by force, to have the slight- 
est influence on his conduct. If the 
Legislature gave way to such proceed- 
ings,—if that House declared, that when- 
ever individuals combined together for the 
purpose of compelling the repeal of any 
particular tax, the Government must, 
therefore, repeal it, there would be at 
once an end to the revenue, and an end 
to all Government. He might, perhaps, 
be told, that the imposition of an Income- 
tax would be a most excellent way of 
supplying any deficiency in the revenue. 
He thought differently. In his opinion 
the Income-tax was an odious, detestable, 
and inquisitorial tax; and he trusted no 
Government would ever again have re- 
O 
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course to it. He joined with the noble 
Marquess in thinking, that relief ought to 
be extended, if possible, to the agricultur- 
ists; and he would tell the hon. member for 
Middlesex that, whenever he chose to 
bring forward the question of the Corn- 
laws, he should be ready to meet him on 
it. He concurred with the noble Marquess 
in expecting that the noble Lord would 
give some relief to the agricultural interest. 
He was prepared to show, in opposition to 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
people, and particularly the poorer classes, 
instead of profiting by the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, which the hon. Member advo- 
cated, would, in the first place, be de- 
prived of employment. It was admitted 
by the economists themselves, and ex- 
pressly stated by Mr. M’Culloch, the most 
eminent among them, in the Edinburgh 
Review, that a large mass of agricultural 
labourers, amounting perhaps to 500,000 
would not be able in his opinion to find 
other employment, though Mr. M‘Cullock 
thought they would. These men would 
be converted into paupers, while, in 
consequence of the impoverishment of 
the landed proprietors no fund would 
exist for their support. He wished the 
hon. member for Middlesex to understand, 
that if he was not always replied to when 
he uttered tirades against the landed in- 
terest, it was not because there were not 
to be found Members in that House ready 
to enter the lists with him. In his opinion, 
the interest the least favoured of any in 
the country was the landed interest; it 
was subject to great and peculiar burthens, 
The hon. member for Middlesex cried out 
“ Oh!” as if that was any argument. In 
spite of the hon. Member’s exclamations, 
he would contend, that the landed interest 
had many grievous burthens imposed on 
them to which other classes in the State 
were not subject. What consistency was 
there, he should like to know, in the 
course pursued by the hon. member for 
Middlesex with respect to the Corn-laws? 
The hon. Member told his constituents 
out of doors, that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would enable them to get bread 
plentifully and cheaply, while, at the 
same time, he was endeavouring to per- 
suade the landowners in that house to 
consent to the repeal of those laws, by de- 
claring that their abolition would not 
make bread cheap. The hon. Member’s 
argument to the landowners was, the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws will not make corn 
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cheap in this country, but will raise the 
price of corn abroad; so that if the people 
of England would only submit to be 
starved themselves, they would have the 
consolation of knowing that all the rest 
of the world was starved too. 

Mr. Hume: The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman does not understand me. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: “1 do under- 
stand the hon. Member better than he un- 
derstands himself; and, whenever he brings 
the question of the Corn-laws before the 
House, I hope he will be prepared to rest 
his attack against them on some fixed 
principle.” He was prepared to meet the 
hon. Member on his own ground, and to 
prove, that the Corn-laws created no mo- 
nopoly in favour of the agriculturists ; but 
he weuld not then enter into the argument. 
He would only observe, that the existing 
system was more favourable to the people 
than that which the hon. member for 
Middlesex desired to be introduced; for, 
while the hon. Member proposed to have 
a permanent duty of 10s. per quarter fixed 
on the importation of wheat, the average 
duty was not more than 6s. 

Mr. Hume begged to explain. He was 
always ready to answer for what he said ; 
but he challenged the hon. and learned 
Member to produce a single speech of his, 
by which it could be shown that he had 
been guilty of the double dealing charged 
upon him with respect to the Corn-laws. 
He had always said, that the price of corn 
would fall by the repeal of those laws ; 
and, if he could have uttered such a sen- 
timent as that imputed to him by the hon. 
and learned Member, he should have been 
fit for Bedlam. 

Sir Samuel Whalley differed with the 
hon. Member who spoke last in opinion, 
on the burthens of the landed interest ; 
for he was persuaded that the landed 
interest were troubled with no peculiar 
burthens, except, perhaps, the Malt-tax ; 
though a great share of that infliction fell 
on the commercial and trading interest. 
Nor was it alone the agricultural interest 
which suffered by the Corn-laws; for it 
was owing to this burthen that a large 
proportion of persons were thrown on the 
poor-rates in towns and cities. As to the 
operation of the Poor-laws which had been 
mentioned, he,—speaking in behalf of the 
largest metropolitan parish,—could say, 
that he believed the main improvement 
which could be made on this point would 
be, to relieve the parishes from Magisterial 
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control. All the evils which were so 
loudly talked of, with reference to the 
Poor-laws, were caused by the abuse of 
those laws, and not their use; at any rate, 
he could speak as far as towns were con- 
cerned. He was grateful to Ministers for 
the relief from the House-duty, but he 
thought that this relief would not be ap- 
preciated, unaccompanied as it was by the 
relief of that tax of which the people, par- 
ticularly the lower classes, most bitterly 
complained—the Window-tax ; it was felt 
as a crying shame by every one, especially 
by the myriads of unhappy beings who | 
were cooped up in the narrow streets of | 
London and other great cities,—it was felt | 
as a monstrous exaction, to tax them for | 
the light and air of Heaven, so essential 
to them in every point of view. The noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had held out hopes,—had almost, he would 
say, given a pledge at the end of the last 
Session,—that he would take off this odi- 
ous tax, and the whole kingdom felt 
rejoiced at the prospect, and would be 
grievously disappointed at the non-fulfil- 
ment of this promise: he trusted, however, 
that the noble Lord would be able to take 
it off next Session ; it was only deeply to 
be Jamented that this relief could not be 
extended now, for he feared that the re- 
duction of the House-duty, standing alone, 
would be looked upon, not as a boon or 
an act of grace, but as an act of half jus- 
tice, tardily forced from a Government 
who, it would be feared, did as little as 
they could help for the people, and delayed 
that little as long as possible. It was, 
however, not atime to indulge in much 
more delay of this sort; for the same sort 
of spirit of opposition was commenced in 
the agricultural districts, particularly in 
Devonshire, of which one of the Cabinet 
Ministers was a Representative,—the same 
resistance to payment of tithes,—as there 
had been evinced in the metropolis, and 
other large towns, to the payment of the 
Assessed Taxes. The fires which so fre- 
quently occurred, were a proof of this 
spirit [“‘No, no!”’]. But they were, and a | 
very unequivocal one; in short, many of 
the agricultural districts were ina disturbed 
state. He would say, without fear of con- 
tradiction,—at least, of tenable contradic- 
tion,—that those districts were in a state 
of agitation; and that the payment of 
tithes was denounced with as much deter- 
mined vehemence as was the payment of 
Assessed Taxes in any part of the metro- 
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polis. It was easy to say, “no, no;” but it 
was not so easy to bring proofs that his 
statement was erroneous. There was, on 
the contrary, every demonstrable proof 
how correct he was,—the sentiments uni- 
versally delivered at all public meetings, the 
practical demonstrations of incendiarisms, 
with similar proofs. He could not con- 
ciude without earnestly pointing out to 
the House the necessity of paying more 
attention to the claims of the people than 
had been hitherto accorded. He trusted 
the House would not persevere in evincing 
their former indifference to the wishes of 
the people; that they would not continue 
as they had been, under the control of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, which subservience 
had had the unhappy effect of inducing 
the people to look solely to these Minis- 
ters for relief, withdrawing all their con- 
fidence and trust in the Parliament itself, 
~—for he had found, at every public meet- 
ing, the greatest indisposition evinced to 
petition the House itself, the assemblies 
in all cases thinking it unnecessary to look 
to any other source of relief than the King 
or the Ministers. Now, nothing could be 
more fatal than for the House to delegate 
their power to Ministers. Being, as they 
were, the sole guardians and dispensers 
of the public money, they ought never to 
have the people’s confidence so withdrawn 
from them as to have petitions, on the 
subject of taxation, addressed to any other 
than themselves. The people, he believed, 
had every confidence in Ministers ; but the 
latter had obtained this confidence at the 
expense of the House of Commons ; for he 
believed that, at no time, had the people less 
confidence in a House of Commons. He 
trusted, however, that they would give the 
people.1eason to restore their confidence 
to its right place, by doing away with the 
Window-tax—a tax most oppressive and 
impolitic. He trusted that, for a paltry 
million of pounds,—yes, he repeated, he 
trusted that, for a paltry million of money, 
they would not make a million of men dis- 
contented. Without the additional relief 
from the Window-tax, he feared the relief 
from the House-duty would be received 
with very great indifference. 

Sir John Tyrell said, that, as an agri- 
cultural Member, he could not allow the 
observations of the hon. member for Mary- 
lebone to pass without comment. He 
thought it very unfair for that hon. Mem- 
ber to state, that the English farmers urged 
on the peasantry to incendiarism. If such 
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of doors. In his opinion, the agricultural 
interest had a right to expect that some 
relief should be afforded them by Govern- 
ment. The agricultural interest had great 
and deep cause to complain. It had been 
insisted, that they enjoyed a monopoly of 
the food of the country. He hoped that 
the hon. member for Middlesex, with all 
his knowledge of rural affairs, would him- 
self come prepared, when he entered the 
arena with the hon. and learned member 
for Kirkcudbright, to produce a statement 
of the protection which was now given to 
the manufacturing interests. In 1823, it 
appeared that no less than forty or fifty 
articles of manufacture were protected by 
duties of no less than from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent; while the protection ex- 
tended to the agricultural interest, which 
was so much talked of, did not extend 
beyond ten percent. It was incumbent, 
at all events, on those who clamoured for 
free trade in corn, to provide, that the 
protection now enjoyed should, on the 
other hand, be discontinued to manufac- 
tures. There were many peculiar and 
heavy burthens which the farmer had to 
pay, such as gaol-rates, county-rates, sur- 
veyors’ rates, and repair of roads’ expenses, 
which seemed to have escaped the atten- 
tion of the hon. member for Marylebone 
and others who had attacked them. Be- 
sides, it was not to be forgotten that the 
manufacturer, after having failed in his spe- 
culations, invariably was found to fall back 
at last on the land. He did think that the 
noble Lord had not done justice to the agri- 
cultural interest in excluding it, in its de- 
pressed state, from all share of relief. 

Mr. Benett deprecated the attacks 
which had been made upon the agricul- 
tural portion of the community by several 
hon. Members who had taken part in the 
Debate. Had they known the character 
of the British farmers as well as he did, 
they would not have brought such charges 
against them. They had been charged 
with combining, and urging on their la- 
bourers to excess; but what was the fact ? 
They had never, at any time, combined 
even for their own protection or mutual 
advantage, much less for the purpose of 
evading the law, or to urge others on to 
the commission of crime, while they had 
always been most diffident, and had shown 
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a great deal of moderation in making 
known their grievances and depressed 
condition through the medium of petitions 
to that House. He denied that any com- 
bination existed among the labourers at 
present. Sure he was, there was none 
among the farmers. They did not pay 
tithes readily, but they did not resist the 
payment of them; they paid taxes when 
they had ability, and did not complain 
when force was sometimes used for the 
purposes of distraint. 1,200,000/. was 
proposed to be remitted to the manufac- 
turing districts; he should have been 
most happy to have heard of one-half of 
that sum being applied towards relieving 
the agricultural interests. As to the House- 
duty, he must say, that he considered it 
one of the very best taxes. A Property- 
tax might be difficult of assessment, but 
there was no such difficulty in the man- 
agement of the House-tax. However, 
the noble Lord seemed determined that it 
should now be repealed ; and although he 
was sure that the noble Lord would be the 
last man to give way to clamour, yet had 
he been in the noble Lord’s place, he 
would, most undoubtedly, in the present 
instance, have refused to give up this par- 
ticular tax; for, certainly, it would be 
ascribed, in some quarters, to a yielding, 
on the noble Lord’s part, to the popular 
clamour which had of late been raised 
against it. As to the Corn-laws, he would 
reserve his opinion for another opportu- 
nity; and he hoped the hon. member for 
Middlesex would also reserve his attacks 
on the farming interests until he should 
meet the hon. and learned member for 
Kirkcudbright. He congratulated the 
House and the country on the surplus 
already declared by the noble Lord, but 
could not help repeating the regret he felt 
that some portion of it had not been ap- 
plied in relieving the distress of the landed 
interests. 

Colonel Evans observed that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, had stated 
that the House-tax was the same as a Pro- 
perty-tax. Did the hon. Member mean 
seriously to contend, that the House-tax, as 
now assessed, could, in any fair sense of 
the words, be called a Property-tax? Sup- 
posing it, however, to be a Property-tax, 
he (Colonel Evans) objected to it, because 
it was unequally levied. The houses of 
the tradesmen were taxed almost to ex- 
tortion, while the mansions of the wealthy 
were left almost untouched. It was on 
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this ground that he objected to the tax. 
The speech of the hon. Member wason e 
ofthe most reasonable agricultural speeches 
he, (Colonel Evans) had ever heard. 
He must, however, observe, so long as we 
had so many monopolies, we should see 
this clashing between the agricultural and 
commercial interests. On this ground he 
contended, that there ought to be a general 
revision of our system of taxation. The 
right hon. member for Tamworth had ob- 
served, that the poor-rates pressed more 
heavily on the agricultural classes than on 
the town population. He, however, be- 
lieved that, on a full examination of the 
subject, the facts would not bear out the 
right hon. Baronet’s statement. It would 
be found that the towns paid as much, or 
more, to the poor-rates as the country. 
He objected to the plan of the noble Lord, 
because, while he removed half the tax, 
he retained all the machinery. That was 
one objection which he felt to it. He 
had another objection to it. He thought 
that, by an equitable adjustment, which 
he would presently suggest, the tax 
might have been taken off. The legacy- 
duty fell wholly on personal property. 
Let a corresponding tax be put on real 
property, and then the noble Lord might 
get rid of the House and Window-tax 
altogether, and at once. The noble Lord 
had spoken of the means which had been 
resorted to for the purpose of influencing 
the Government, and of the intimidation 
which had been attempted. This argu- 
ment he (Col. Evans) thought was the 
very last which ought to be mentioned 
in this House, seeing that what was called 
the Reformed Parliament, had been ob- 
tained entirely by what was done out of 
doors. 

Mr. Duncombe expressed his sincere re- 
gret that the noble Lord, in his financial 
statement, had not announced his inten- 
tion to repeal some of those duties which 
more especially pressed on the commer- 
cial and agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. The agriculturists were in a state of 
extreme destitution and distress; but the 
noble Lord proposed nothing by which 
any sort of relief could be afforded to 
them. The noble Lord ought, in his 
opinion, to have paid some degree of de- 
ference to the deliberate vote of last Ses- 
sion—but of which he procured the re- 
versal—respecting the malt-tax. The no- 
ble Lord ought to have come forward and 
proposed to the House the repeal of that 
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tax, which would have given most material 
relief, not only to the agricultural, but 
also to the manufacturing interests, and 
especially to the labouring and industrious 
classes of the community. He protested 
against the attack made by the hon. mew- 
ber for Middlesex on the farmers of Eng- 
land. The proprietors of land, that valu- 
able class in the country, were suffering 
the greatest degree of depression, having 
gradually fallen from respectability, inde- 
pendence, and enjoyment, to one of de- 
cay and destitution ; and it was the para- 
mount duty of the House and of Govern- 
ment to pay special attention to their state 
and the protection of the agricultural in- 
terests, since on those all others were 
based, and by them protected ; thus fur- 
nishing at once a decisive index of the 
real prosperity and independence of the 
country. 

Colonel Torrens had been surprised to 
hear the hon. member for Oldham declare, 
and much more to hear the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) repeat, that no 
relief could be extended to the agricul- 
tural interest by an equitable commuta- 
tion of tithes; that it would merely shift 
the burthen, and give no real substantial 
relief, unless it was procured by means of 
robbery and spoliation, But if an equit- 
able commutation of tithes should be ef- 
fected, as he hoped it would, a tax on 
production must be removed, a greater 
quantity of capital would be applied to 
the soil, which would produce a much 
more abundant supply than while subject 
to that tax, therefore, there would be more 
wealth to divide, and though the tithe-pro- 
prietors would not get less, the agriculturist 
and cultivator would get more. It had 
been said that the relief of taxation would 
not relieve the land. The noble Lord pro- 
posed to relieve the land, and the only 
possible means by which it could be ef- 
fected, was by taking off those local bur- 
thens which were the real causes of agricul- 
tural pressure. The price of corn was now 
above what it was in 1790; and why 
was agriculture more depressed now than 
at that period? Because the local bur- 
thens were greater. It was now pro- 
posed to reduce those burthens, and that 
was the only means by which relief could 
be administered. It had been said by the 
hon. member for Oldham, and reiterated 
by the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, that an amendment of the 
poor-law would not relieve the land. He 
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believed it would, and relieve it most ma- 
terially. They might diminish the poor- 
rate by causing those who were now total 
paupers to become efficient labourers, who, 
in creating an increased produce, would 
receive as the result of their labour what 
they now enjoyed as poor-rate. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had shown, in his financial exposition, 
more of the dexterity of a politician than 
the firmness of a statesman. He ought 
to have stated at once what the plans 
of Government were, but, instead of 
that, the noble Lord had left the mat- 
ter to be settled by the conflict of two 
rival parties, the representatives in that 
House of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts. The noble Lord had 
given notice that he intended to establish 
the Westminster races, and that there was 
1,200,0002. to run for. This was thrown 
on the arena of political contention; the 
two opposing interests in that House were 
left to balance their strength, aud the 
nobly Lord probably hoped that, while 
they were fighting for it, one-half of the 
Session might be got over, as quietly as 
possible. This was a course of procedure 
which was not consistent with the charac- 
ter and ability of a statesman. There was 
one party who appeared to have no advo- 
cates, and for whom no sympathy was felt 
in that House—he meant the people. Not 
only would the people numerically enjoy 
no advantage under the proposed scheme 
of the noble Lord, but 600,000/. by way 
of a tea-tax, would be imposed on them, 
additional to what they now endured. On 
the great national question of the Corn-laws 
he would reserve himself to another oppor- 
tunity, when its whole bearings would, he 
trusted, be deliberately canvassed by the 
House; he only rose for the purpose of 
stating that, if the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had repealed the 
Malt-tax, and imposed an additional duty 
on gin and other spirits, he would have 
given much more real, practical, and last- 
ing relief to the people than could ever be 
expected to accrue from the reductions he 
now proposed to carry into effect. 

Lord Morpeth did not seriously repine 
at the peculiar selection for relief which 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had chosen to take on the 
present occasion ; there were circumstances 
of policy, as well as financial considera- 
tions, which had justified his noble friend 
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in the line he had pursued. At the same 
time, he hoped, that, at the earliest possible 
period, his noble friend would direct his 
attention to the reduction of those burthens 
which pressed most heavily on the labour- 
ing classes of society,—such as taxes onthe 
raw materials, on cotton, wool, cloth, and 
the articles employed in their production. 
The energies of our commerce and manu- 
factures were so elastic and vigorous, that 
any relaxation of the weights that now 
pressed on them would give material and 
seasonable relief, while it would tend 
greatly to quicken, disencumber, and assist 
their movements, His own opinion was, 
that great advantage would also result from 
a material alteration in the Corn-laws. But 
as they could not be sure that they were 
at present on the eve of obtaining it, it 
was surely wise to secure, atall events, as 
far as they could, all collateral helps. 
After they announcement which was made 
at the close of last Session, he had con- 
sidered the repeal of the House-tax as 
virtually decided, but, he trusted, when- 
ever his noble friend was able to carry into 
effect any further reduction of taxation, 
he would address himself to those burthens 
which weighed most heavily on actual in- 
dustry in preference to the Window-tax, 
which, if impolitic in one view, was cer- 
tainly not liable to the same amount of 
objection as the House-tax, and which, in 
a pretty fair proportion, was within the 
means of those who incurred it. He was 
disposed very much to question the policy 
of any commutation of direct and indirect 
taxation, because all considerable changes 
in the present system could hardly take 
effect without producing more than a cor- 
responding inconvenience in financial ar- 
rangement, if not in productive amount ; 
but, between two actual existing operating 
imposts there could be no question that 
the first to be abandoned was that which 
affected most immediately the more indi- 
gent and industrious classes. He congra- 
tulated his noble friend on the faithful 
and satisfactory account he had given of 
his stewardship; and he hoped that, in 
coming years he would be enabled to bear 
the same testimony to a growing increase 
in the revenue, a progressive improvement 
in the condition of the people, and that 
practical tranquillity which was no less 
necessary to the developement of the 
unrivalled national resources of the 
country. 

The Resolutions were agreed to; and 
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the House resumed; the Report to be 
received, 


Mr. Sue1rr—Cnaracter or Irtsn 
Mempers.] Mr. Grote appeared at the 
Bar of the House with the Report of the 
Committee of Privileges. As scon as the 
Clerk had received it, a number of voices 
called ‘*‘ Read, read.” The Clerk then 
read it as follows :— 


The Committee of Privileges, to whom the 
matter of complaint was referred, arising out 
of a paragraph in The Examiner newspaper, 
dated November 10th, 1833, have agreed upon, 
and do hereby submit to your honourable 
House, the following Report: — 

The paragraph in question, purporting to 
form part of the report of a speech publicly 
delivered by Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., 
Member of Parliament for the borough of 
Hull, is as follows :— 

“It is impossible for those not actually in 
the House to know all the secret machinery by 
which votes are obtained. I happen to know 
this: (and I could appeal, if necessary, to a 
person well known and much respected by 
yourselves), that. an Irish Member who spoke 
with great violence against every part of that 
Bill, and voted against every clause of it, 
went to Ministers, and said, ‘Don’t bate a 
single atom of that Bill, or it will be impossible 
for any man to live in Ireland.’ ‘ What, (said 
they) this from you, who speak, and vote 
against the Bill?? ‘ Yes (he replied), that is 
necessary, because, if I don’t come into Par- 
liament for Ireland, I must be out altogether, 
and that I don’t choose.? [Cries of ¢ Name,’ 
and ‘ No.’| Consider for a moment: can [ 
do it? [‘ No’—‘ Yes] That is a point for 
my consideration. I have a great respect for 
every one here: but if every one in the 
room was to hold up his hand for it, I would 
not do it. The secret is not my own. If he 
had told it to me, I would have said, ‘ Mark! 
I'll keep no such secret as this : I will publish 
it to the world.’ But if [ name the Member, 
I put it in the power of the individual who 
made the declaration, to know the gentleman 
who told me.” 

Your Committee, in entering on the delicate 
and embarrassing duty imposed upon them, 
ascertained from Mr. Hill, that though he could 
not admit the entire accuracy of the above 
paragraph, as a report of what he had publicly 
spoken at Hull, he nevertheless recollected to 
have publicly charged an Irish Member of 
Parliament with conduct similar in substance 
to that which the paragraph describes. The 
Irish Member so alluded to, was Richard 
Lalor Sheil, Esq., Member of Parliament for 
the county of Tipperary; and Mr. Hill states 
the charge, to the best of his belief, to have 
been substantially as follows :— 

“That Mr. Sheil made communications 
respecting the Irish Coercion Bill to persons 
connected with the Government and others, 
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with the intention thereby of promoting the 
passing of the Coercion Bill, and having a 
direct tendency to produce that effect, whilst 
his speeches and votes in the House were 
directed to the defeat of the Coercion Bill.” 

Such was the substance of the allegation 
into which your Committee proceeded to in- 
quire. Two witnesses were called before them 
at the suggestion of Mr. Hill, and others were 
about to be examined, when Mr. Hill himself, 
finding the testimony already heard, very 
different from what he had expected, freely and 
spontaneously, made the following communi- 
cation to the Committee :— 

“That he had come to the conviction, that 
his charge against Mr. Shiel, of having di- 
rectly, or indirectly communicated, or intended 
to communicate to the Government any private 
opinions in opposition to those which he ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons, had no 
foundation in fact; that such charge was not 
merely incapable of formal proof, but was, in 
his present sincere belief, totally and abso- 
lutely unfounded ; that he had originally been 
induced to make mention of it in a hasty and 
unpremeditated speech, under a firm per- 
suasion, that he had received it on undeniable 
evidence ; but that being now satisfied of the 
mistake into which he had fallen, and con- 
vinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he 
came forward to express his deep and un- 
feigned sorrow for having ever contributed to 
give it circulation. Mr. Hill added, that if 
there were auy way consistent with honour, 
by which he could make reparation to Mr. 
Sheil, he should deem no sacrifice too great 
to heal the wound which his erroneous state- 
ment had inflicted.” 

It is with the highest gratification, that your 
Committee find themselves enabled thus to 
exonerate an accused Member of Parliament 
from imputations alike painful and unde- 
served. The voluntary avowal of an er- 
roneous statement on the part of Mr. Hill, 
now puts it in their power to pronounce 
a decided opinion, and to close the present 
inquiry. Neither of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Committee, deposed to any 
facts calculated to bear out the allegation 
against Mr. Sheil; nor did their testimony go 
to impeach his character, and honour, in any 
way, or as toany matter whatever. The Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in declaring their 
deliberate conviction, that the innocence of 
Mr. Sheil, in respect of the whole matter of 
complaint referred to their investigation, is 
entire and unquestionable. 

Your Committee feel bound, at the same 
time, to express their full confidence in Mr. 
Ifill’s declaration, that the statement impeach- 
ing Mr. Sheil’s character, was made by him 
at Hull, under a sincere, though mistaken, 
persuasion of its accuracy. They derive this 
confidence as well from the tone of generous 
regret which characterized his communication 
at the close of their proceeding, as from the 
candid admissions, and the evident anxiety to 
avoid all exaggeration and mis-statement, 
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which they have observed throughout his tes- 
timony, as delivered in their presence, 

After the Clerk had finished the perusal 
of the Report, there was a loud call for 
Lord Althorp. 

Lord Althorp spoke to the following 
effect :—I know not why I should be 
called upon to rise in my place, after the 
Report which has just been read to the 
House. Rising, however, as I now do, 
after it has been read, I feel bound to say, 
that no man present rejoices more at its 
contents than Ido. Thecharge, as stated 
in the paper, which was referred to the 
consideration of the Select Committee, 
was, that the hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary had made a communication to 
the members of his Majesty’s Government, 
and also to other persons, with a view 
which was specifically mentioned in the 
Report. The answer which I first gave to 
the question put to me by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, was, as the 
House will recollect, that there was no 
foundation for any such charge. I then 
stated, upon the authority of a person on 
whose veracity I placed entire reliance, 
that, though such a charge had no found- 
ation in fact, I had reason to believe, and 
I did believe, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whom I afterwards named, 
had expressed in private, respecting the 
Coercion Bill, sentiments very different 
from those which he professed in public. 
I feel that, after what has taken place in 
the Committee, it is due from me to the 
House, and I may also add, to myself, to 
state frankly the reasons why I added the 
latter observation. I had seen in the 
public papers very strong attacks made 
upon my hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Hull, for the speech which he 
had addressed to his constituents. I was 
quite sure, that the questions put to me 
by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, were put to me with a view of follow- 
ing up in this House, the attacks which 
had been made elsewhere upon my hon. 
and learned friend, and I felt, that if I 
had stopped short,and had answered the 
question simply, I should have made a 
statement which would have been contrary 
to what I had reason to believe, and which 
would have supported and encouraged the 
attacks on my hon. and learned friend, 
which weall knew were in contemplation. 
I believe, that, at the time, it was thought, 
that in acting as I did, I acted rightly ; 
but I am now inclined to admit, upon 
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subsequent consideration, that I acted 
wrongly—nay, that I acted imprudently 
as a man, and still more imprudently as 


a Minister. With respect to what I did 
in my character as an individual, I admit, 
that I may have acted hastily; but ina 
case where I am actuated by the reasons 
which then influenced me, I frankly con- 
fess, that I would rather be found fault 
with for having acted with too little, than 
for having acted with too much prudence. 
My conduct, I am also inclined to admit, 
was imprudent, perhaps very imprudent, 
as a Minister; but if 1 am to put into 
competition my conduct and character as 
a man, with my conduct and character as 
a Minister, I must say, that I shall look 
at the first with more regard than I shall 
look at the latter. Iam now called upon 
by several hon. Gentlemen, to state what 
my opinion is, now that I have heard the 
Report of the Committee read. As to the 
facts to which the Report refers, I have 
no scruple at all in saying, that [ am 
satisfied with it. I have also no scruple 
in saying, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman never did, directly or indirectly, 
intentionally or actually, communicate to 
other persons, any opinions in favour of 
the Coercion Bill, which were to be com- 
municated by them to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I know, also, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not commu- 
nicate any such opinions to the Govern- 
ment himself. The communication which 
I received on the subject, came from per- 
sons on whose veracity I entirely rely. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
denial of the statement which I offered to 
the House, did not, as it appeared to me, 
deny the truth of the communication 
which was made to me. I intend to say 
nothing disparaging to any man in this 
House, when I say, that, in loose conver- 
sation, hon. Members may have expressed 
sentiments to a certain degree varying 
from the tenour of their votes in the House. 
At the same time, I do not pretend to 
deny, that the expression of sentiments in 
private, directly adverse to the sentiments 
expressed by hon. Members in the House, 
isa disparagement to them. I have, since 
I last addressed the House, made inquiries 
respecting the information given to me on 
this subject, and I am now prepared to 
say, if the hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary asserts distinctly, that he has 
not done what I stated him to have done, 
that I believe his assertion. At present 
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I am in this situation—I have had certain 
information given to me on the authority 
of gentlemen on whose veracity I entirely 
rely. They may have been mistaken in 
what they stated to me. They stated to 
me distinctly that which I stated to the 
House; but if the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary will come forward and 
say, that it is untrue that he ever used 
language in private different from that 
which he used in public on the Coercion 
Bill, I will not only say, that I entirely 
believe him, but I will also apologize to 
him for the language which I used. 
Whilst I am upon my legs, though the 
question is not now regularly before the 
House, I trust, that I may be permitted 
to make another statement. On this, 
the first opportunity which I have had 
since | addressed the House on this sub- 
ject, I feel bound to say, that, having on 
the former occasion stated, that more than 
one Irish Member had made similar com- 
munications to Members of his Majesty’s 
Government, I conceived it to be my duty 
to communicate with my informant, and 
I have now to acquaint the House, that, 
though my words on that occasion are 
liberally borne out by his information, the 
impression which it produced on my 
mind, and which I may have produced in 
consequence upon the House, is not 
borne out. 

Mr. O’ Connell :—I appeal to the House, 
whether my hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Tipperary, is bound to make 
any such declaration as that which the 
noble Lord calls for. I say, that he is 
not. It was not from any wish to guard 
himself against vague accusation, but in 
answer to a distinct charge preferred 
against him by the noble Lord, that my 
hon. and learned friend gave to the House 
the solemn denial which we all heard. 
My hon. and learned friend gave that 
denial flatly and unequivocally; and the 
noble Lord having, when called upon to 
retract the accusation, repeated it, not- 
withstanding the cautions he received 
from his own friends, has now no right 
whatever to call upon my hon. and 
learned friend to confirm that which wants 
no confirmation—I mean his former denial. 
I will not presume to suggest to the noble 
Lord what he ought to do upon this occa- 
sion, but will leave it entirely to his own 
feelings. 

Lord Althorp :—If I am to understand, 
that the solemn denial which the hon. and 
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learned member for Tipperary gave to the 
charge preferred against him by my hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Hull, 
was also meant as a denial to my state- 
ment, then I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I cannot disbelieve a declaration so 
solemnly made; and that being the case, 
I must apologize to the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, for the language 
which I used. 

Mr. Cobbett could not help remarking, 
that the statement made by the noble 
Lord opposite, appeared to him to apply 
to the whole body of Irish Members who 
opposed the Coercion Bill. Now, the as- 
persion which that statement cast upon 
them, had been completely wiped away 
by the Report of the Committee. Of the 
conduct of the noble Lord on this occa- 
sion he did not pretend to decide, but as 
far as he was a judge, he would say, that 
it was just the conduct which the House - 
expected from his Lordship. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, if the noble Lord 
had expressed himself unequivocally upon 
the Report which had just been read, he 
would have done that which was his duty. 
In drawing the attention of the House to 
this subject, he was anxious to disconnect 
himself from his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Tipperary. His hon. and 
learned friend was now fully and honour- 
ably acquitted of the charge which had 
been preferred against him; but as it 
appeared to him, the country at large, 
that is, the country to which he had the 
honour to belong, was still implicated in 
it. He could not refrain from expressing 
his surprise, that the declaration of Minis- 
ters was not, on this occasion, more ex- 
plicit and more exculpatory. The charge, 
as it was originally brought forward, was 
designed to prostrate, not merely his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Tip- 
perary, but also every Member of the 
party with which he was connected.— 
The hon. Member was interrupted by 

The Speaker, who reminded him, that 
the case now before the House, had been 
entertained by the House as a question of 
privilege. Indeed, when once noticed, it 
could not be otherwise dealt with. It was 
then left in the judgment of the House, 
how it would proceed with such a case. 
The House decided, that it should be in- 
vestigated in a Committee of Privileges, 
and, in consequence, delivered over the 
matter to that Committee; the Com- 
mittee had decided upon it, and their 
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Report had just been read. The conver- 
sation which had since taken place, far 
from diminishing, had absolutely given 
additional weight to that Report. He 
therefore put it to the feelings of the hon. 
and learned Member, whether there were 
not many reasons, besides points of order, 
which ought to induce him to avoid the 
warmth in which he was then indulging ? 
He put it to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, whether he would not best consult 
the order of the Debates, the interests of 
his friends, the dignity of the House, and, 
he might also add, the authority of the 


Report, which all parties admitted to be | 


most satisfactory, by refraining from open- 


ing a fresh discussion connected with a | 


case which was most important and most 
delicate. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer felt it to be his duty to 
yield upon that occasion, as he would 
upon all others, to the intimation of the 
Speaker, which had been given to him in 
a manner which imparted information 
without inflicting offence. He should 
abstain from entering further into the 
topics to which he had just been alluding : 
but this he must say, that during the last 
two or three days, the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary had been pursued 
with the most unrelenting rigour; that 
he had been attacked by parties, and 
assailed from quarters which were sup- 
posed to be under certain influence; but 
that, in spite of all the malignity which 
had combined to crush him, his character, 
and with his character, the character of 
his party, had been fully vindicated. He 
availed himself of this opportunity to say, 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Hull had done himself great honour by 
the manner in which he had conducted 
this case before the Committee, and that 
he had extorted from the Committee the 
most flattering testimony to the sincerity 
with which he had acted throughout. 
The hon. Member concluded by passing a 
warm eulogium upon aright hon. Baronet, 
who, on the first evening that this transac- 
tion was discussed, had risen superior to 
the prejudices of party, and had gallantly 
come forward to do justice to an injured 
man. 

Mr. Finn expressed exultation in the 
triumphant result of this inquiry, not only 
to his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Tipperary, but also to the entire body 
of Irish Members. He must complain of 
the unwillingness with which the House 
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had entered into this examination, and to 
contrast the gratification with which the 
House hailed the denunciation of his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for 
Tipperary by the noble Lord, with the 
pointed coolness with which they subse- 
quently received the solemn denial which 
his hon. and learned friend gave to that 
denunciation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had heard, not 
with surprise, but with pleasure, the total 
acquittal which the Committee of Privi- 
leges had given to his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Tipperary. He 
wassure, that the whole House participated 
in the pleasure which he felt upon hearing, 
that one of its Members had been ac- 
quitted of so grievous an accusation as 
that which had been brought against his 
hon. and learned friend. ‘There was one 
fact connected with this discussion, to 
which he could speak from his own per- 
sonal knowledge: during the Debates on 
the Irish Coercion Bill, he had given his 
assistance, such as it was, to those Irish 
Members who opposed it. He had, in 
consequence, had several conversations 
with Irish Members who were averse from 
that measure. During the conversations 
which he held with them, he had never 
discovered anything which could induce 
him to suppose, that their opposition was 
not founded on justice, and conducted 
with sincerity. He had never discovered 
any thing which could lead him to believe 
that they were guilty of the misconduct 
which had been recently imputed to 
them. The Report which had just been 
read, would, when it was dispersed through 
Ireland, do honour and justice at once to 
the character of his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Tipperary. It 
would likewise acquit the House of certain 
imputations cast upon its fairness and im- 
partiality, which ought not to have come 
from the quarter in which they originated. 
He must express his entire conviction, 
that any impression which had been made 
by the recent charges, to the disadvantage 
of his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Tipperary, would be more than re- 
moved by the publication of this Report. 

Colonel Leith Hay could not allow this 
discussion to close without stating what 
he felt now, and what he had felt all 
along, respecting this transaction. What 
he had stated on a former evening, when 
this question was under discussion, was 
not stated with any intention of injuring 
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the character of the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, with whom, by the 
by, he had not the slightest acquaintance, 
He understood well what was due to the 
private relations of social life; but when 
he saw the noble Lord below him ques- 
tioned in his place, as to communications 
which had been made to him, he consi- 
dered that those communications were 
made public property, and that he had a 
right to deal with them accordingly. His 
chief object in rising upon the present 
occasion, was to express his satisfaction 
at the Report which had just been pre- 
sented to the House, and his joy, that the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary 
had been so completely exonerated from 
the charge which had been alleged against 
him. On a former evening, when he 
stated to the House what he had heard, 
he had stated it upon authority which he 
believed to be unquestionable. It was his 
duty to believe, that his friend, in the in- 
formation which he had given him, had 
been in error; but if his friend had been 
in error, he had been in an error into 
which fifty other Members of Parliament 
had also fallen. 

Mr. Sheil rose, amidst loud cries of 
“hear” from all parts of the House, 
which were succeeded by profound silence. 
After a short pause, he said: I stood, a 
few nights ago, before this House, with 
no other sustainment than the conscious- 
ness of my innocence; I now stand before 
it, with that innocence announced, in the 
clearest and most unequivocal language, 
by a Committee, composed of men them- 
selves above all suspicion to the world. 
I do feel my heart swell within me at this 
instant, and almost impede my utterance. 
Justice has been done me. It has been 
done, not only by my judges, but by my 
accuser. He preferred his charges in 
the House, he reiterated them before the 
Committee; and, having gone into his 
evidence, and probed his case, he then 
offered me the only reparation in his 
power, and, with a frankness of contrition 
which mitigates the wrong he did me, he 
came forward and announced that, not 
only could he not prove his charge, but 
believed it to be utterly destitute of found- 
ation. That Gentleman, having made 
this acknowledgment, then turned to me, 
and, addressing himself to me in the tone 
and with the aspect of deep emotion, 
asked me to forgive him. I had, I own, 
much to forgive, He had wounded me 
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to my heart’s core; he had injured me, 
and given agony to mine; he had com- 
mitted a havoc of the feelings of those 
who are dearer to me than my life, and to 
whom my honour is more precious than 
their existence; he had furnished to the 
Secretary for the Colonies the occasion of 
addressing me in the language, and with 
the gesture, of solemn admonition, and of 
pointing out the results of an inquiry, 
in the tone of prophetic warning. 1 had, 
indeed, much to forgive; and yet 1 for- 
give him, because, as he protested his 
innocence of all malevolent intention, and 
said, that he had been deluded, and 
acknowledged my innocence of his ac- 
cusation, I felt that he had done all 
in his power to repair the wrong; and, 
heavy as it was, when he asked my 
pardon, I could not withhold it. It would 
have been unworthy of me to have availed 
myself of the occasion thus presented 
to me, to have cast reproaches on my 
accuser, or to have been betrayed to 
vindictive emotion. I did not manifest 
it then—I shall not exhibit it now—I 
stood on the verge of a tremendous peril, 
of the depth of which I was conscious, 
without dismay—I have trodden the edge 
of the precipice in calm security, and 
it remains, that, having passed it, I should 
indulge in no exultation, as I betrayed no 
fear. The noble Lord (for I turn to him) 
has tendered me an apology. I am to 
presume, that it is not accompanied with 
any miserable innuendos, and that he can- 
not purpose to convey any injurious hint. 
He says, that as I have denied his charge, 
he believes me, and tenders his re- 
cantation and his regret. Whatever is 
offered in a fair and ingenuous spirit, 
I am bound, in the same spirit, to accept; 
but let the noble Lord look back at the 
exact state of facts between us. The 
Government having been charged with 
obtaining votes, by alleging that an Irish 
Member had been guilty of an act of 
perfidy, was interrogated on that head. 
We had a right to put him the question 
—we had a right to learn two things— 
first, whether the government had resorted 
to ‘secret machinery;” next, whether 
any communication was made to the 
Government by an Irish Member. The 
noble Lord answered the question in the 
negative, but did not stop there. He 
went on and founded a charge of in- 
consistency, grounded on private con- 
versations. We have heard much de- 
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nunciation from Ministers respecting the 
disclosures of private discourse ; and yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Representative of the Government who 
entertain such a horror of a_ practice 
detested by all honourable men, is the 
very first to make a reference to the 
babble of clubs, to declare his belief 
of information to which he gratuitously 
attaches an injurious importance, and to 
announce that he would not give up his 
author, but would take upon himself the 
responsibility. This defiance having been 
given, the House interposed. No resource 
was left me bert to protest that I never 
expressed myself in favour of the Coercion 
Bill, and to demand inquiry. I insisted 
on it. The Secretary for the Colonies, 
out of regard, no doubt, for my re- 
putation, pointed out the possible results. 
His kind and generous suggestions had 
no other effect than to confirm me in 
my purpose, and to make me call more 
loudly for trial, That trial has proceeded ; 
my private conversation at a club-house 
has been given in evidence; and the Com- 
mittee declare me innocent of every charge 
which has been preferred against me. 
Did I shrink from the ordeal? Did I 
resort to forms and chicane? Did I make 
my honour a matter of casuistry and 
special pleading? No, Sir; I courted, I 
invited, I demanded investigation, and 
my private conversation at the Atheneeum 
club having been detailed (a conversation 
after dinner, never recollected, even by 
the narrator, for eight months), the ac- 
cuser declares that his charge is totally 
destitute of foundation, and the Com- 
mittee at once resolve on my unqualified 
acquittal. One of the informants of the 
noble Lord was produced—why were not 
they all brought forward? My accusers 
were welcome to have got together every 
loose phrase, every casual and giddy ex- 
pression, uttered in recklessness, in the 
moments of thoughtlessness and of ex- 
hilaration—they were welcome to have 
collected and collated every sentence 
uttered by me in convivial gatherings, and 
to have raked and gathered the sweepings 
of club-houses, in order to have made up 
a mass of sordid testimony, and to have 
cast it into the balance against me—they 
were welcome to have put me through an 
ordeal, such as not one of the Ministers 
themselves could encounter. Which of 
you all would dare to stand the test— 
which of you would have the veil of his 
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privacy rent to pieces, and all his thoughts, 
uttered in the familiarity of common life, 
divulged? But they were welcome to 
have got together all the whisperers and 
eaves-droppers of all their clubs against 
me. I should have defied them. I was 
prepared. with proof, to be given by my 
most intimate and confidential friends— 
the men with whom I have lived on terms 
of familiarity and of trust for upwards 
of twenty years—the companions of my 
early life—who know me as I do myself, 
and to whom all my thoughts and feelings 
are almost as well known as their own. 
I should have been prepared with their 
evidence, and have established, that when- 
ever the Coercion Bill was glanced at, I 
condemned it in terms of unmitigated 
detestation, and denounced it as a vio- 
lation of every one of those princi- 
ples of liberty, of which the Whigs were 
once the devoted but not unalterable 
champions. To be sure, I did—not once, 
but a hundred times—express my horror 
of the atrocities perpetrated in parts of 
the South of Ireland. I did say, that 
to put ruffianism down something ought 
to be done. I referred to the suggestions 
made by the Committee which sat in 
1832 on the Queen’s County, and 
which was composed of men of all parties; 
but never—I repeat it with an emphasis 
into which all my heart and soul are 
thrown—never did I express myself as 
favourable to a Bill which I reprobated in 
this House, which I denounced elsewhere 
in terms of equally vehement censure; and 
if, in place of standing here, I were lying 
on my death-bed and about to appear in 
the presence of my God, I should not 
dread, with the utterance of these words, 
if they were to be my last, to appear be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Abercromby would merely trespass 
on the House to state the particulars of 
the conversation which had passed between 
himself and the hon. and learned Member. 
A few days ago the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had reminded him of a con- 
versation they had held upon the state of 
Ireland, during the debates on the Coer- 
cion Bill. He had told the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that he recollected 
having held such a conversation, but 
could not call to mind the particulars of 
it. He now repeated that statement to 
the House. He had found it impossible 
to recall the particulars; but although he 
could not recollect what the details of that 
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conversation were, neither could he re- 
collect any one circumstance or opinion 
coming from the mouth of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, inconsistent with the 
opinions that he had heard him express 
publicly in that House. He should not 
have thought this worth stating to the 
House, had not the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred directly to him. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley hoped the ques- 
tion was at length brought to a conclusion. 
In the Report which had been laid before 
them, and the painful discussion which 
had followed, he trusted a salutary lesson 
had been impressed upon the House to 
guard itself against receiving as facts wor- 
thy of attention, matter which rested upon 
vague and rambling reports. If the 
experience which they had of this affair 
had taught them this lesson, all they had 
gone through would not be thrown away. 
He should not have said one word if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
called upon him. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman appealed to him, demanding 
to know what must have been his (Mr, 
Sheil’s) feelings, as an innocent man, 
when his warning had been addressed to 
him. In answer to that appeal, he would 
say, that such must have been his feelings 
as would be the feelings of any man 
labouring under unjust suspicions, who 
saw a tribunal appointed which was to 
make manifest his innocence. He hastened 
to say, that, with respect to the charges 
brought against the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman at Hull, he had been, by the 
Report of the Committee, fully, distinctly, 
and honourably acquitted. He also re- 
joiced to have heard the positive, explicit, 
and frank denial of the hon. and learned 
Member, and, which having heard, he 
could entertain no doubt any longer on 
the subject, that upon no occasion had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman used 
language out of the House inconsistent 
with that which he had used in the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman would 
forgive him for repeating over and over 
again, that his noble friend had not 
brought a charge against any one. He 
knew that his noble friend would not 
have made the statement, had he not 
believed it to be true, and believed it 
upon the testimony of persons on whose 
veracity he had the fullest confidence. 
After the denial of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Secretary Stanley) 
had thought it the best course to appoint 
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a Committee of Inquiry, the character of 
the House being involved in the truth of 
such denial. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had courted the fullest inquiry, and he 
was entitled to claim the benefit of the 
inquiry of the Committee, before which 
no evidence in support of the accusation 
had been adduced. He also stood acquitted, 
upon his own statement, of having held 
conversations of the character imputed to 
him, the imputations having originated in 
loose reports and exaggerations. He did 
not wish to derogate from the triumph of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 
was bound to state, that his noble friend 
would not have advanced the statement if 
he had not believed it. He was glad that 
the House had been spared an inquiry 
into loose and vague conversations. He 
hoped that the manner in which he had 
just expressed himself, had satisfied the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had obtained a 
complete vindication of his character, and 
was relieved from the painful situation in 
which he stood. There was now not the 
shadow of a doubt resting upon the word 
of the hon. and learned Member. 

Sir Henry Hardinge wished, as all per- 
sons in the House did, he believed, that 
this discussion had ended long since. He 
could not, however, after the speech of 
the right hon. Secretary, refrain from 
saying a word or two. The right hon. 
Secretary appeared to him to have as- 
sumed most unjustly, that the vindication 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman rested 
in part, upon his own denial, The Report 
acquitted the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
not only from the charge brought against 
him at Hull, but also from every other 
charge whatever connected with the sub- 
ject. The Report distinctly declared, that 
neither of the witnesses had deposed to 
any points implicating the hon, and learned 
Gentleman in the charge, nor did their 
testimony implicate him in any matter 
whatever. The right hon. Secretary put 
the matter as though the accused was 
exonerated as to the Hull charge, upon 
the Report of the Committee; and, upon 
the other charges, upon his own denial. 
This, he said, was not the fair way 
of placing the result of these painful in- 
quiries. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley interrupted the 
tight hon. Baronet, to state, that he had 
exonerated the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman fully and completely. 
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Sir Henry Hardinge reminded the right 
hon. Secretary, that he had expressly 
declared that the noble Lord’s informant 
believed in the truth of the charges, and 
_ that the noble Lord himself believed in 
the veracity of his informant. Now, the 
Gentleman who had given evidence before 
the Committee, and who was the inform- 
ant of the noble Lord, had declared, very 
frankly and honourably, that when he 
mentioned the matter to the noble Lord, 
he attached no importance whatever to it 
—and further, that the conversation he 
had held with Mr. Sheil was held at 
dinner at the Atheneum Club House, 
and that Mr. Sheil then expressed to him 
the strongest disapprobation of the Coer- 
cion Bill. He had asked the witness 
whether he had ever stated the particulars 
of the conversation to any other person, 
and his answer was, that he had not 
—not having thought it of any import- 
ance. The witness had said also, that he 
did not mention the matter to the noble 
Lord till December, which was after the 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Hull. Under these circum- 
stances, he must contend that the exone- 
ration of the hon. member for Tipperary, 
rested, not upon his statement, but, 
exclusively and comprehensively, upon 
the Report of the Committee of Inquiry. 
He did not mean to cast blame upon 
the right hon. Secretary ; but he thought 
the hon. and learned member for Tippe- 
rary entitled to be relieved from the 
distinction which the right hon. Secretary 
appeared disposed to draw. 

Lord Althorp said that, after the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, it became ne- 
cessary that he should address a few words 
to the House. The gentleman (Mr. John 
Wood) who had appeared before the Com- 
mittee, had certainly given him (Lord 
Althorp) such information as had just 
been stated to the House. But he was 
not the only person who had given him 
that information. He did not mean to 
retract what he had said. He had the 
greatest reliance on the veracity of his 
informant, but he did not wish to go into 
that question. He was then only defend- 
ing himself from the charge of having 
made a statement of a conversation different 
from that which he had heard. Mr. John 
Wood was, undoubtedly, one of his inform- 
ants, but there was another, whom he did 
not intend to name. He thought the 


hon. and learned Gentleman stood per- 
fectly clear from imputation. 
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Mr. O’Connell hoped the matter would 
now be allowed to end. After the noble 
Lord’s repetition of his exoneration of his 
hon. and learned friend, what more could 


be wanted? The House now had a spe- 
cimen of the sort of mistakes to which the 
reporters of conversations were liable, 
Such was the mistake in this case, that 
the conversation was the very reverse of 
what had been reported. Never since 
the creation had any charge been so anni- 
hilated as this. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of continuing this 
debate with reference to the case of the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary ; 
nor did he now rise from any captious 
motive or feeling of false honour. The 
House must have observed, that he was 
most anxious to accede to the proposition 
so feelingly, so eloquently, and so pru- 
dently recommended by the Speaker—of 
terminating this unpleasant debate. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin also 
begged that it might now cease. With 
what had fallen from the noble Lord he 
was heartily satisfied, so, he was sure, was 
every honourable man. With the noble 
Lord, then, he had nothing more to do, but 
his business was with the hon. and gallant 
Colonel who sat behind the noble Lord. 
The House did not, perhaps, hear what 
he had heard that gallant Gentleman say 
at the conclusion of his speech. That 
part of the charge in which the gallant 
Colonel backed the noble Losd, went to 
state his confidence in that authority, 
which impeached several Irish Members ; 
but the gallant Colonel, after stating his 
belief of the report, and repeating what 
he had before said, and after apologising, 
as he thought, concluded his observations 
by saying, “and I do not retract one word 
of what I have said.” Now he (Mr. O’Con- 
nor) asked the gallant Colonel, did he or 
did he not— 

Colonel Leith Hay begged to state that 
he had said no such thing. His informa- 
tion had applied only to the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary, and so he 
had stated it. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor, as he had mis-« 
understood the hon. and gallant Member, 
was quite satisfied, and would sit down. 

The Report was ordered to lie on the 
Table, and to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 17, 1834. 


MrnvtTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Lon- 
pon, from the Archdeaconry of Ely, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath Day ; and from the same Body, 
against Church Reform. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 17, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bill. Read a third time:—On the Motion 
of Lord Howick, Turnpike Road Acts Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. G. M. Woop, from the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of Toxteth Park, for Relief.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Clerkenwell, for the Repeal of the House 
and Window Tax; and from the Prisoners Confined for 
Debt in White Cross Street Prison, for Abolishing jIm- 
prisonment for Debt.—By Mr. C. Firzsimon, from two 
Places, for the Repeal of the Legislative Union, and the 
total Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. O’ConneLL, from 
several Places in Ireland, against Tithes; and from a 
Number of Places, in favour of a Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union.—By Mr. PLumptrek, from the Isle of 
Thanet, against the Abuses of the Funds of the Trinity 
House.—By Mr. HonGes, from Smarden, for a Commu- 
tation of Tithes.x—By Mr. Ripron, from Gateshead, for 
a Mitigation of the Criminal Code.—By Mr. Hurt, from 
several Places, in favour of the Reform of Municipal Cor- 
poration.—By Lord DALMENY, from Stirling, for Amend- 
ing the Law of Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. STAVELEY, 
from Ripon; and Mr. Hopeson, from Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Tirnes (IRELAND)—REPEAL OF THE 
Union.] Mr. O’Connell presented Pe- 
titions from Clondalkin, in the county of 
Dublin; from Cruisetown, county of 
Meath; from Lady Island, Gorey, Tem- 
pletown, county of Wexford; St. James’s, 
Kilmartin, and from Carnew, and the men 
of Shillelagh, and several other places in 
lreland, for the abolition of the Tithe- 
system, and for the Repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Plumptre said, he was sorry to see 
so many men labour under delusions re- 
specting the abolition of tithes, and the 
Repeal of the Union. He would add, that 
itwas a grievous delusion if they were 
serious in their prayer upon these two 
points; and he could hardly think that 
they could entertain one solid hope that 
either the one or the other would be 
granted. He could never suppose that a 
British House of Parliament would con- 
sent to a measure which would give up 
the whole Protestant population into the 
hands of the Catholics; for such would 
be the consequence of the repeal. Nor, 
on the other hand, could he think that a 
British House of Commons would ever con- 
sent to abolish tithes. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he would not only 
deny that the Repeal of the Union would 
place the Protestants in the hands of the 
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Catholics; but he would contend, that the 
Protestants would be placed in a better 
position if the Repeal were to take place. 
As to the question of tithes, he begged the 
House to look at the complaints made by 
the Dissenters at home. Ireland had 
never received any benefit from England, 
except in the days of its distress ; and he 
hoped that Engiand would not too long 
delay to do her justice, or she might be 
compelled to resort to such measures as 
might extort a separation. 

Mr, Andrew Johnston hoped there were 
not many intelligent persons who would 
continue much longer under the delusion, 
that the payment of tithes was a personal 
tax, whereby an individual of one per- 
suasion was compelled to support a mini- 
ster of another. If the petitioners could 
make out such a case, he would admit 
they deserved the interference of the Le- 
gislature. The petitions would certainly 
receive from the House all the attention 
they merited ; but he would take upon him- 
self to say, that the Imperial Parliament 
would never accede to the prayers of either 
class. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connorsaid, he knewthat 
many of the resolutions in favour of the 
Repeal of the Union were proposed and 
seconded by Protestants. Every exertion 
had been used to prevent the discussion 
of that important question. A meeting 
upon the subject had been advertised to 
take place at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, but since the paragraph in the 
King’s Speech, in which persons who 
advocated it had been charged almost 
with direct treason, the proprietor of that 
tavern had refused to allow the parties to 
have the room. An application had sub- 
sequently been made to the proprietor of 
the London-tavern, who, indeed, had not 
refused a room, but had prevented the 
meeting in another way, by asking six 
times the usual sum for the use of the 
room. If it was supposed, that Repeal 
could be prevented by adopting such ex- 
pedients, they were deceived, as no power 
on earth could prevent the question from 
being agitated. 

Mr. Finch admitted, that the merits of 
the question should be fully and fairly 
discussed; but he must vindicate the opin- 
ion expressed by his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Kent (Mr. Plumptre), that the Irish 
Protestants who affixed their names to 
petitions of this kind laboured under a 
great mistake—he would not say delusion, 
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for that term might be displeasing; but he 
did think that they laboured under a 
great mistake. He entertained the highest 
possible opinion of the talents of the hon. 
and learned member sor Dublin, but, with 
respect to a dissolution of the Union, there 
was something so absurd on the face of it, 
something so ridiculous in supposing, that 
two separate Legislatures would work bet- 
ter than one, that he really thought it 
would have deterred any hon. Member 
from seriously entertaining it. There was 
some secret and invisible influence which 
he could not discover, which hurried the 
hon. and learned Gentleman out of his 
depth. There was some secret agency at 
work ; or he never would have proposed to 
a British Legislature that they should con- 
sent to a Repeal of the Union, otherwise 
such a proposition betrayed utter imbe- 
cility. He was inclined to think that the 
hon. and learned Member did not expect 
any success in his project. It would be 
extremely difficult to make two Legisla- 
tures work together. They would all recol- 
lect that, when the question of a Regency 
was discussed, the differences between 
the two Houses of Parliament had occa- 
sioned much inconvenience. When hon. 
Members recollected that the effect of 
a Repeal of the Union would be to have 
a Roman Catholic Government sitting in 
Ireland under a Protestant Government 
in this country, and ynder a Protestant 
Executive, there was on the face of it an 
anomaly so gross, so extravagant, that all 
those around him must be convinced that a 
United Legislature was most advisable. 
The hon. member for Oldham had a few 
nights since let them into some secrets 
respecting the commercial jealousies which 
would ensue if the Repeal of the Union 
was effected. In that event, there would 
be no friendly commercial intercourse 
maintained between the two countries— 
there would be a sort of half hostility, and 
a restriction would, perhaps, be placed 
upon the importation of Irish corn here, 
while, in Ireland, there would be a restric- 
tion on British manufactures. He would 
answer, at least, for the loyal English yeo- 
men, that not one of them would desire 
such restrictions, but he feared they would 
be ordained. Then, with respect to our 
foreign relations—would not a Roman 
Catholic totally dissent from a Protestant 
Parliament as to what should be con- 
sidered the most judicious course ? Would 
not the power of the Church of Rome, 
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which was paramount in Ireland, recom- 
mend a totally different system of foreign 
policy from that which a Protestant Par- 
liament would deem proper. With respect 
to our domestic policy, the object of an 
Irish Roman Catholic Parliament would 
be to advance the interests of the Church 
of Rome; to exterminate the Protestant 
religion; to impose a grievous absentee 
tax; to make men absentees by a series 
of petty persecutions; and then to restore 
the forfeited estates. He knew something 
of the feeling which had been impressed, 
and the desires that had been implanted 
in the minds of the people by certain itin- 
erant orators who were perambulating the 
country, reminding the people of all the 
grievances and persecutions they had en- 
dured since the time of Henry the Second, 
under the despotism of Cromwell, and the 
subsequent administration of the Penal 
Laws. There was, he admitted,some truthin 
these representations; and the people were 
continually reminded, that all the forfeited 
property belonged to their ancestors, and 
ought to be restored. This was one of the 
paramount objects which the advocates of 
Repeal had in view ; another was the re- 
storation of the Church of Rome to her 
former honours and dignities, What would 
be the next step? ‘To produce endless 
differences between the two Parliaments, 
which must lead to a total separation of 
the two countries, and a civil war. If 
England should be compelled to resort to 
this with her fleets—with her armies—with 
her finances—and with her sixteen and a 
half millions of Protestant subjects, the 
Roman Catholics would be again sub- 
dued, and thrown back into the miserable 
state in which they were sixty years ago. 
The Emancipation Bill would be repealed 
—the country would be desolated—and 
civilization and improvement retarded for 
centuries. He would conclude by relating 
an anecdote. A friend of bis, a Protes- 
tant clergyman, after the passing of the 
Emancipation Bill, found a Roman Ca- 
tholic parishioner in a state of extreme ex- 
citement, anticipating the almost imme- 
diate triumph of his Church. The cler- 
gymen said, he need not be in such exces- 
sive joy, for the effect of the Bill would 
merely be to introduce forty or forty-five 
Roman Catholic Members into the House, 
and what could they do amongst 600? 
The man replied, that 50 foxes could do 
a great deal amongst 600 geese. He hoped 
hon. Members would not suppose that he 
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geese. Many hon. Members voted for it 
because it was a question of abstract griev- 
ances. He would tell the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin that he would obtain 
a Repeal of the Union when the intellect 
of England was converted into pusil- 
lanimity and folly—when the eye of her 
understanding was put out—when fifty 
foxes were a match for the 600 Ene- 
lish Members—when the English Par- 
liament was converted into 600 geese— 
when the sixteen millions and a half of 
Englishmen became subjected to the Irish 
nation—then, and not till then, would he 
obtain a Repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Finn knew certain itinerants had 
been perambulating Ireland with the Bible 
in their hands, and had done ‘more mis- 
chief, and excited more dissension, and, 
he might add, done more to destroy the 
Established Church than any Irish orators 
had ever done; and if a return were 
made of the number of their converts, it 
would be found to be very small, and 
that the motives which had induced 
them to become converts were not very 
creditable to either party. With re- 
gard to the English yeomen, it appeared 
that the Irish Protestants were to be saved 
from the Catholics by those gentlemen; 
he would, however, inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Protestants of Ireland were 
beginning to see their true position, and 
were disposed cordially to combine with 
the Catholics of that country to secure 
their mutual rights and freedom. In the 
county which he represented, there were 
165,000 Roman Catholics, and only 5,000 
Protestants ; and there were ten parishes 
lying together in that county (Kilkenny), 
in which there was not one single Protes- 
tant. Was it, then, to be said that, with so 
large a majority of Catholics, they should 
be compelled to support an institution to 
which they did not belong ? 

Mr. O'Connell could not help remark- 
ing, that if Rome was once saved by 
geese, he feared Ireland would not be. 
He confessed that his countrymen were 
troubled with a fogginess of intellect, 
which made them unable to see their own 
interests, without the use of British spec- 
tacles; but, though they were so stupid a 
race, Catholics as well as Protestants 
were united in praying for relief from 
the tithes. They did not pray that one- 
third should be paid by the landlord, but 
that two-thirds of the whole should be free 
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from the imposition; and such ought to 
be the case in a country in which there 
were thirty Catholic parishes in one 
county alone, and not a single Protestant. 
Both proprietors and tenants were Catho- 
lics. The petitioners, he could tell the 
hon. Member, did not ask for the separa- 
tion from England, but they did hope that 
the Protestant Church would be cut down 
to the wants of the Protestant community 
in Ireland. The hon. Member had said 
there was a desire among the Catholics 
for the ascendancy of their Church. He 
would tell him—and he trusted he was as 
sincere a Catholic as the hon. Gentleman 
was a Protestant—that he would no more 
consent to the Catholic Church having the 
ascendancy, than he would consent to the 
passing of a law to make it penal to be a 
Catholic; for he was convinced that 
nothing ever degraded and cebased a re- 
ligion so much as allowing it political 
ascendancy. ‘‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,” said the Saviour; and, de- 
tached from the kingdom of God, the 
Church became defiled and degraded by 
motives that ought to spring from a higher 
and a divine origin. Such an idea was 
appalling to the Catholics. He regretted 
that the hon. Member should be so full of 
the terms ‘‘ Catholic” and ‘ Protestant,” 
using them as opposed toeach other. It was 
time to leave off such childish absurdities; 
one would think they had gone back to 
the time of the Reformation, when it was 
fashionable to cut throats on both sides 
—when the Catholics persecuted the Pro- 
testants, and the Protestants the Catholics, 
just as they happened to be in power. In 
the north of Ireland, the Protestants had 
persecuted not only the Catholics,but each 
other, with an alacrity and virulence that 
were never exemplified between Catholics 
and Protestants. As to the repeal of the 
Union, he denied that its object was to 
give any body of Christians the ascend- 
ancy over another, or that it could, by 
possibility, happen, that if a separate Le- 
gislature were established in Ireland, it 
would be exclusively Catholic. Did not 
the hon. Member know that there were 
at present 105 Irish Peers, of whom seven 
only were Catholics, and that the number 
of the latter could not be increased except 
by the Executive of England. The hon. 
Member had made a discovery. He had 
discovered, that unity was the best form of 
Government, inasmuch as it was the most 
simple and complete. The hon. Gentleman 
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would certainly be entitled to all the merit 
of ingenuity, but that a certain individual, 
named Bonaparte, had made the same 
discovery some time since, and also acted 
on it. But then the hon. Gentleman had 
not exactly discovered that; neither, per- 
haps, was he aware of the effects to this 
Bonaparte which putting this plan into 
operation produced. Bonaparte attempted, 
in pursuance of this plan, to sweep all the 
nations of Europe into one immense state; 
and his attempt ended by himself being 
swept off the face of the earth. So would 
it ever be with any monopoly of Legisla- 
tion which had injustice for its basis. But, 
perhaps, the hon. Gentleman was not 
aware, that there was such a thing as a 
federative union; and that that was, of all 
other descriptions of unity, the best. The 
hon. Member had come forward with his 
epigrams on unity; he had inflicted his 
second hand discoveries on the House: did 
he not know, when he was doing so, that 
there were in North America twenty-two 
States under one federative Govern- 
ment ?—That each of these States worked 
independently of the others and of the head? 
—That they all possessed separate Le- 
gislatures; and that, in place of clashing 
with each other, they all strove to one end, 
and successfully attained it—unexampled 
prosperity ? The advantages derivable from 
separate Legislatures were never more 
clearly proved than in the instance of the 
tariff. [twas found by the southern States 
of the Union, that their interest would be 
materially injured by the operation of this 
measure. ‘They, accordingly, took a bold 
stand, and South Carolina threatened a 
separation if the tariff were persevered in. 
This had the desired effect, and the tariff 
was abandoned, or at least so modified as 
to meet their wishes. If Ireland had had 
a separate Legislature,would she have had 
the Coercion Bill inflicted on her? Then 
the hon. Gentleman appeared also to have 
forgotten, that even in Europe there was 
such a thing as a federative union of two 
kingdoms, two separate Legislatures under 
one Crown. Did he not know that Swe- 
den had its own Jaws and its own Legis- 
lature, and that Norway had its own laws 
and its own Legislature, and yet that both 
were quietly working under the one head ? 
Indeed if the hon. Member had been ac- 
quainted with the subject he undertook to 
discuss, he would have known that no 
country in Europe presented such com- 
pact resources against the spread of Rus- 
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sian sway, as Sweden and Norway united. 
But why go to America, or even to Swe- 
den and Norway? Was not Ireland her- 
self an exemplification—not alone of the 
possibility, but of the prosperity of such a 
union? Had any country on earth pro- 
gressed so much in every thing—arts, 
sciences, industry, happiness,—as she had 
done during the brief, but brilliant period 
of her legislative independence? Was 
she not advancing with great strides 
towards the climax of greatness and glory 
—of prosperity and wealth,—until the 
poison of French principles found its way 
in to counteract the minds—not of the 
Catholics, but of the Protestants of the 
north; and then, being disseminated 
through the country, caused a war of po- 
litics, not of religion. He would not 
dwell on the horrors of that war,—a war 
for extermination rather than of fairness; 
he would leave to others the sickening 
task but he would revert to the ar- 
guments—if arguments they could be 
called—of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member had taken his stand on the re- 
peal question, and asked how would that 
be settled, if such an event as a regency 
occurred? He would tell him, It was 
the easiest thing in the world. He had 
only to make the regent de facto of Eng- 
land, the regent de jure of Ireland, and 
the matter was settled. Thus he would 
at once get over the pons asinorum of the 
hon, Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman had 
talked of the injury the Repeal of the 
Union would do to the commercial interests 
of the country. Were not, he would in- 
quire, the markets of Ireland as much open 
to England before the Union as since? 
And was not the consumption of English 
manufactures, comparatively to the then 
and present amount of the population, 
equal, if not greater? If protecting duties 
served Ireland, no doubt an Irish Parlia- 
ment would impose them; but if they did 
not serve the country, it was not in the 
nature of things to suppose that they would 
be imposed. ‘The prosperity of Ireland 
was the prosperity of England ; injury to 
one was a blowat the vitality of the other. 
Was it not, therefore, the interest of Eng- 
land to support any measure which had 
the prosperity of Ireland for its object ? 
The curse of [reland was absenteeism; that 
was universally allowed; and even the 
hon. Gentleman, who made such use of 
his epigram, would concede it. What 
caused absenteeism? Was it not evi- 
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dently the Union? What delivered over 
this country to the heartless agents and 
ruthless drivers of an absentee proprietary, 
but the Union? It was said, that the Re- 
peal of the Union would lead to separation. 
He was convinced, on the contrary, that, 
if repeal were not conceded, separation 
would be the consequence. If Ireland 
were denied the boon she desired—a le- 
gislation of some subordinate description 
—she would, he was convinced, ultimately 
seek for separation. The hon. Gentleman 
had taunted him with causing the agita- 
tion of Repeal in Ireland. Little did the 
hon. Gentleman know of the subject when 
he made that gratuitous assertion. It 
was the Coercion Bill of last Session, and 
the Speech put into the mouth of the 
King in this, which continued the agita- 
tion of Repeal; it was the miseries, the 
wretchedness, the misrule, local and gene- 
ral, the tyranny of the Government, their 
heedlessness of the prayer of the people, 
their apathy and want of all sympathy 
with them, which were its original cause. 
These it was that generated and spread 
over the whole face of the land the spirit 
of Repeal. It was in vain for that House 
to flatter itself that the excitement on the 
question was confined to the Catholic por- 
tion of the community; it had penetrated 
into the north, and Protestant Ulster was 
coming forward with almost all its popu- 
lation in the cause of legislative inde- 
pendence. Could it be supposed, that 
even Protestant Irishmen did not feel 
the injury done to their country by the 
passing of the Coercion Bill? Did the 
House want a proof of it? He would give 
them a sufficient one. Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, a Protestant gentleman of large 
fortune and independent principles, had 
stood for Belfast at the last election, and 
was opposed to Repeal. Since then the 
Coercion Bill had been made a law; and 
that Gentleman was now an avowed and 
determined, a staunch and uncompromis- 
ing, repealer. In the north of Ireland, 
petitions in favour of repeal were getting 
ready in all quarters ; even in Protestant 
Armagh—the head-quarters of episcopal 
tule in Ireland, there was a petition pre- 
paring for presentation three weeks ago, 
and then there were 1,500 signatures at- 
tached to it. The fact was, the real re- 
pealers were those who passed the atrocious 
Coercion Bill. Had Ireland an inde- 
pendent Legislature, the Government 
would not have dared to propose such a 
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Speech of his Majesty. It was said, that 
the Government was a paternal Govern- 
ment for Ireland. What was the case? 
Why, to petition Parliament, the highest 
and dearest privilege of the subject, was 
not permitted them, without first obtain- 
ing the fiat of the Lord-lieutenant. Could 
that be called a paternal Government 
when such a power was vested in the 
hands of any one individual ? Every day 
the House continued that atrocious Act, 
the question of repeal would make ten-fold 
progress. It was now a question of per- 
secution, and, like all similar questions, it 
would prosper the more from the efforts 
made to extinguish it. He defied any 
one to show a single instance where a 
Catholic popular assembly had ever spoken 
disparagingly of Protestants. He admitted 
that Catholic monarchs had persecuted 
Protestants; but-he again repeated, that 
there was no instance of such a feeling in 
Catholic popular assemblies. [Mr. Finch : 
South America.] South America was 
not a fair instance. The Government of 
South America was essentially Catholic ; 
but there were no Protestants in that 
country, and therefore there could be no 
persecution of Protestants ; but if the hon. 
Member wished for an example when 
Catholic states had given irrefragable 
proofs of their liberality, he would instance 
the case of Maryland, where a declaration 
in favour of Protestants was drawn up by 
a Jesuit. He would also refer to Poland 
and to Ireland; in the latter country, the 
Catholics were twice in power, and, al- 
though they had suffered persecution 
under the former Protestant Governments, 
so far from retaliating, they admitted 
their Protestant countrymen to all the 
privileges which they themselves enjoyed. 
He challenged any one to contradict his 
statement. He did so with confidence, 
because he believed that no man could be 
sincere in his own belief who persecuted 
another for the belief which he conscien- 
tiously entertained. Catholics had been 
accused of proselytism. With regard to 
Ireland, this charge could not hold good. 
Proselytism then was confined to Protes- 
tants, and, indeed, never was there a more 
fruitless warfare carried on. He trusted 
that,in future,they woul4 ~ot hear of those 
phrases—he would not call it cant—about 
Catholics and Protestants, Such language 
might be well suited to form the subject 
P2 
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of an old woman’s story for the entertain- 
ment of children, but it was by n0 means 
adapted to a grave deliberate assembly. 

Mr. Sheil could not help expressing 
his surprise that when petitions were to be 
presented, from which there might be an- 
ticipated discussions of great importance, 
not a single member of the Government, 
or any individual connected with the 
Government, should have thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to attend. It was 
originally understood that some member 
of the Government should be present at 
the early sittings of the House. Why, 
then, was not the Secretary for Ireland 
present? Or, if he could not attend, 
why did he not apply to the hon. member 
for the University of Dublin, to answer 
the speech of the hon. member for Dublin ¢ 
But there was neither a member of the 
Government, nor any one that sympathized 
with them, or with the high Church party, 
in attendance to answer his hon. and 
learned friend’s arguments. With regard 
to the King’s Speech, which had been al- 
luded to, he admitted that it was couched 
in very strong terms—in terms almost as 
strong as those employed by Lord Grey, 
then Mr. Charles Grey, in speaking of the 
Legislative Union with Ireland. Mr. 
Grey described that as a bad measure, 
purchased by gold, and wrung from the 
fears of the Irish people by treachery, and 
said, that the time would come when Ire- 
land would demand its repeal and would 
obtain it. 

Mr. John Maxwell hoped, that the hon. 
member for Dublin would forgive him for 
stating that it would be more desirable, 
and in his opinion it would be attended 
with success, if the hon. Member would 
bring forward measures for the relief of 
Ireland, and try whether the Imperial 
Parliament would afford redress, before it 
sought for a Repeal of the Union. He 
viewed that measure with fear and appre- 
hension. A particular evil to which the 
hon. Member had referred wasabsenteeism, 
in the condemnation of which he concurred 
most sincerely. This had, more than any 
religious differences, caused distress and 
destruction in Ireland. He should be 
happy to find the great talent and intimate 
knowledge and devotion to his country, 
of the hon. member for Dublin engaged 
in bringing forward this question. He 
might expect to be resisted by a powerful 
body, but he should give the Reformed 
Parliament an opportunity to consider the 
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question, and to devise some mode to di- 
minish the evils of Ireland. The Mem- 
bers for Scotland were compelled to be- 
come absentees during the whole period 
of the Session; and he thought that those 
periods of absence would be shortened if 
matters affecting Scotland and Ireland 
were to be brought forward at a particular 
period of the Session. With regard to 
the absence of the Ministers, it must be 
recollected that they did not consider the 
questions upon which these petitions were 
presented was in the most proper state to 
be brought under discussion. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suppty—Navy Estimates.] Onthe 
question that the Speaker leave the Chair, 
to go into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Cobbett rose, and said, it wasonly last 
Session that they were assured particularly, 
and he might say solemnly, that accounts 
of every item should be furnished before 
they were called upon to grant the sup- 
plies, and yet they had hardly time to 
look at the estimates before they were 
called upon for their votes. The present 
estimates occupied forty-five folio pages, 
and contained upwards of 1,100 items; and 
he therefore considered that it was the 
bounden duty of every Member to look at 
every one of them before he voted the 
money. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) called upon the Members 
of the House to vote about 4,000,0002., 
and yet, perhaps, not a tenth part of them 
had read the contents of the estimates by 
which they were to vote it, and perhaps 
not three-fourths of the Members had been 
able to open them, and look at what they 
contained. Unless he had in this instance 
done something on the Sabbath, he could 
not have read through all the items, and 
he should think himself guilty of a great 
crime if he voted away the money of the 
people, without proper time to look at all 
of them. There was another reason why 
he objected to the estimates being brought 
forward at this period ; it was well known 
that a motion was to be made for the re- 
peal of the Malt-tax, and he trusted that 
the landowners would show, that they un- 
derstood their own interest, by insisting 
upon the repeal of that tax ; but how could 
the House call upon Ministers to take off 
the Malt-tax, if they voted establishments 
which could not be supported without the 
produce of that tax? The old-fashioned 
mode of doing business was to consider 
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the grievances of the country before voting 
the supplies; now, however, the practice 
was reversed,—the supplies were granted 
first, and the grievances of the people 
talked of afterwards. The first great griev- 
ance of the country was the Malt-tax, the 
next grievance was the Hop-duty, and the 
third the Soap-tax. These taxes alto- 
gether amounted to about 6,000,000/. or 
7,000,000/.; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them that he had a sur- 
plus of only 1,800,0002. The noble Lord 
said, that he could not spare the taxes, 
and it was the duty of the House to tell 
the right hon. Baronet, that they could not 
spare the money which he wanted for the 
estimates. Whatcould such an enormous 
naval establishmeut be required for? Not 
for war, certainly, because we had the 
word ‘ peace” everlastingly on our lips. 

Sir James Graham said, that, from the 
manner in which the hon. Member had 
treated the question, he hardly knew 
whether he was serious ornot. He would 
appeal to any Member of the House of 
more experience than the hon. Member, 
whether he ever recollected the estimates 
laid upon the Table within so short a period 
after the commencement of the Session. 
Last year he had gone very extensively 
into an explanation of the Navy estimates, 
and the estimates of the present year did 
not differ from those of the last year, except 
that they had been simplified. The first 
vote related to the number of men pro- 
posed to be maintained for the navy, and 
the hon. member for Oldham must have 
come toa conclusion upon that point. It 
was impossible to introduce the Mutiny 
Act until the number of men for the army 
and navy had been voted; under those 
circumstances, therefore, he hoped that 
the hon. Member would make no objec- 
tion to the Speaker leaving the Chair. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply. 

Sir James Graham, in moving the Navy 
Estimates, said, he might, perhaps, be 
permitted to congratulate the House on 
the prospect afforded by the financial year 
upon which the country was about to enter. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Cobbett) had ad- 
verted to the supposed indifference of Mi- 
nisters to the voice of the people on the 
subject of taxation ; but he (Sir J. Graham) 
would venture to direct the attention of 
the House to what had been already done 
in the way of reduction, and not only to 
the point how extensive that reduction had 
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been, but how effectual. On a former 
occasion he had brought under the notice 
of the House the condition of the country, 
as regarded finance, when the present 
Ministers came into office. At that period 
the annual expenditure of the country had 
been brought, by a just economy, and by 
the great and honest efforts of the Exe- 
cutive Government, to fifty millions. Of 
those fifty millions, at least thirty-five mil- 
lions consisted of items over which the 
Executive Government had no controul. 
First, the interest of the National Debt 
amounted to twenty-five millions, and the 
other ten millions were made up of half- 
pay to the army and navy, civil list, and 
fixed allowances to retired civil servants. 
Therefore, there remained only fifteen mil- 
lions to which the strenuous exertions of 
the Government, in the way of economy, 
could be applied. In the year preceding 
the retirement of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Ministers had reduced taxes to the 
extent of 3,200,000, that having been 
rendered possible by a co-equal reduction 
of expenditure. Since the present Minis- 
ters had been in office, or during the last 
three years, the reductions made by them 
bad been to about the same amount as 
those effected by the Duke of Wellington 
in the years 1829 and 1830, that was to 
say, about 3,000,000/. The annual ex- 
penditure, when they came into power 
was, as he had said, fifteen millions, and 
they had now reduced it to twelve millions. 
Since the year 1830, Ministers had repealed 
taxes to the extent of 3,200,000/., and 
this, added to the 3,300,000, repeaied by 
the Duke of Wellington, made together 
no less than 6,500,000/., which had been 
mainly accomplished by a simultaneous 
diminution of the expenditure of the coun- 
try. It would be wise, in that delibera- 
tive assembly, to reflect, that this great 
advantage had been the result of gradual 
and temperate reforms. They could only 
be temperate by being gradual—only effec- 
tual by being systematic ; and, unless they 
were systematic, they could not be perma- 
nent: if not permanent, they could not 
possess that principle which was of vital 
importance—progressive decrease, while 
the efficiency of the public service was 
maintained; and without that, economic 
reform would be a curse rather than a 
blessing. The present Ministers had pro- 
ceeded on that principle, and, notwith- 
standing the reduction of twenty per cent in 
the last three years, he and his colleagues 
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had the satisfaction of informing the 
House, that in the estimates this year to 
be presented to its notice, a still further 
saving would be made, as his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) had announced on Friday, 
of half a million. In these new reductions 
his department had borne its share, though 
he certainly should not pride himself on 


that, if they were undertaken with reckless: 


haste, regardless of the best interests of 
the empire. That was not his principle ; 
and it would be remembered, that, in 
1831, an opinion had been formed by 
Ministers, that a certain additional out- 
lay was necessary — first, to increase 
the quantity of a staple commodity, 
absolutely necessary to be kept in store; 
and secondly, to supply deficiencies 
in steam machines, and in furnishing 
steam vessels of war; and then he had not 
hesitated, to come down to the House 
to require an increase in the naval de- 
partment, even upon the estimates of the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration. The 
House, in its liberal confidence, did not 
refuse the vote which he then proposed, 
on the assurance that nothing but a sense 
of public necessity would have induced 
Government to adopt this course, and that 
hereafter they would omit no exertions to 
introduce all the economy into the depart- 
ment, which they conscientiously believed 
consistent with the naval power and great- 
ness of the empire. He now called upon 
the Committee to acknowledge that the 
pledge had been redeemed—the promise 
fulfilled; for, since 1831, the reductions, 
in the Navy Estimates alone, had been no 
less than one million. In addition to that 
saving, he had, on the present occasion, 
the honour of proposing an Estimate con- 
taining reductions to the amount of 
180,000/., as compared to the Estimates 
of last year. The reductions onthe various 
Estimates, on an outlay of six millions, 
would be found, in three years, not less 
than 1,200,000/. The items to which 
economy had been applied were principally 
in the labour employed in the naval dock- 
yards. The expensive and complicated 
system of task-work had been abolished, 
and payment of daily wages had been sub- 
stituted. The number of labourers, ship- 
wrights, and others, had been decreased to 
6,000—the numbers fixed by the pre- 
decessors of the present Ministers as 
a fit complement for a peace establish- 
ment. In making these changes, he 


had proceeded gradually, because to 
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proceed gradually was to proceed safely ; 
and he had been able to make an extended 
step towards a degree of reduction that, 
till now, would not have been deemed pru- 
dent. The wages in the dock-yards 
had therefore been lowered to 90,0001., 
out of an expediture of about 400,000/., 
making a reduction of very nearly 25 per 
cent. Another saving had been made in 
the victualling- department. Hitherto, in 
order to meet the probable or possible ad- 
vance in the price of provisions, a wide 
margin, as it was called, of ten per cent, 
had been allowed; but as the cost of pro- 
visions had, of late years, been much more 
steady and considerably reduced, it had 
been determined to leave only a margin of 
five per cent instead of ten percent. In 
this way, together with the low price of 
all kinds of provisions, particularly corn, 
42,0002. would be saved. The House 
would hear of another saving with satisfac- 
tion ; and here he was bound, in justice, to 
say, that it had been effected by following 
up a principle laid down by the predeces- 
sors of the present Government—he al- 
luded to the reduction of half pay. It 
had been laid down asa rule by the Ad- 
miralty before he was in office, that only 
one promotion should be made for every 
three vacancies ; and a strict adherence to 
this plan had produced a saving on half- 
pay, since the present Administration took 
office, of 65,000/. a year, and, of that, 
between 24,000/, and 25,0002. would be 
saved in the present year. Other small 
items raised, the total diminution to 
181,0002. in addition to the large reduc- 
tions in former years, which made a total 
saving, since 1831, of 1,200,000/. He 
would then proceed to the point more im- 
mediately under consideration. The sub- 
ject of the first vote he should propose, was 
the number of men for the service of the 
present year. First, he would observe, 
that though he had suggested a diminu- 
tion of 500 men, he had made an addi- 
tion of 1,000 boys. He had done so ad- 
visedly, and in consequence of the sug- 
gestions and discussions of last Session, 
when the attention of the Admiralty was 
called tothe fact, that it was of great im- 
portance to induce boys to go to sea for 
the first time in the King’s service. Boys 
so entering acquired a decided attachment 
to that service; and it was one of the 
means of supplying the navy with men 
without having recourse to forcible im- 
pressment, The men would be 17,500, and 
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boys 1,000; but the cost for wages would 
snot be more than for 18,000 men, though 
the expense of rations would be as for 
18,500, for the same provisions were al- 
lowed toa boy asa man. On the ques- 
tion as to the number of men, he felt he 
was addressing a deliberative assembly, 
upon which motives of prudence would 
not fail to operate. This he would say,* 
that the confidence hitherto reposed in 
Ministers, and the naval force placed at 
their disposal, had enabled them to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe. The present position of the coun- 
try, with relation to other powers, it 
was thought, did not justify any diminution 
in the present year, and he hoped the 
House would not compel Ministers to dis- 
cuss the reasons which induced them to 
propose so large a number of men. With 
every desire to economise, they were satis- 
fied that a smaller amount of force would 
not be consistent with the interests of the 
country, or with the station it held as the 
first naval power of the world. If he 
might be allowed to add anything, it 
would be to entreat the House cordially 
and at once to vote the number of men 
required. Unanimity on such a subject 
would add greatly to the moral effect of 
the vote, and would be equivalent to a con- 
siderable addition of numerical strength. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by mov- 
ing—* That 27,500 men be employed for 
the sea service for the year 1834, includ- 
ing 9,000 marines and 1,000 boys.” 

Mr. Hume said, that, with respect to the 
appeal which had been made by the right 
hon. Baronet, if he would look back,- he 
would find that no Minister ever asked for 
a vote of money, that he did not make the 
same sort of appeal. He, however, would 
ask whether such an appeal could be 
valid, when it was insinuated, that the 
Minister proposing an estimate was not 
to be called upon for his reasons in detail? 
Why was not this necessary to be done? 
If the matter were to be decided by the 
Committee of the whole House, were no 
reasons to be given by the right hon. 
Baronet for the manner in which he had 
framed his estimates? Just because the 
right hon. Baronet said, he thought it 
right, or that he and his colleagues thought 
it right, was the House to have no reasons 
given for the course which had been 
taken? If so, where was the use of the 
deliberative assembly of which the right 
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exactly in a position to state objections 
which he took; but he would state, as the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the commence- 
ment of his address, had touched upon 
the general expenditure of the country, 
that he should have been happy to have 
met him. But he would observe, that he 
thought, before the House came to any 
decision upon a single point connected 
with these estimates, they ought to consi- 
der what was the situation and the weight 
of taxation of the country now, and to 
compare the present period with that of 
former years. When the right hon. Baronet 
praised the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, and, indeed, all preceding 
administrations, he seemed to forget that, 
from the vears 1817 to 1822, the number 
of seamen and marines employed was 
under 20,000. In the year 1817, they 
amounted to 19,000, and, between that 
period and 1822, they were 20,830. Now 
he, and he believed the House geuerally, felt 
most grateful to those who had effected re- 
ductions, and he had always said that the 
former Ministers were more honest and 
more to be depended on than the House 
itself then were; but was it, therefore, to 
be inferred that the country was now 
placed at the disposal of the right hon. 
Baronet and his colleagues? Now, he 
begged to enter his dissent against the 
course pursued by the right hon. Baronet, 
because they were a deliberative body; 
and it was surely nothing to tell them 
what had been the highest expense incur- 
red in the preceding years? The right 
hon. Baronet had not given them a single 
reason for what he proposed, but, in 
effect, said to them, that they must bow 
to the opinions of himself and his col- 
leagues. He had assigned no reason why 
they were to have 7,000 men more this year 
than during the first six or seven years 
after the peace, when Lord Castlereagh— 
who certainly was not an economical 
Minister—proposed the establishment of 
1817, and proposed it only as one which 
would be temporary, but one which was 
necessary as respected the then existing 
state of Europe. But what was our 
situation, that, instead of 17,000, it should 
be increased to 22,000, and now to 27,500 
men? What were the circumstances of 
Europe to justify this, whilst the people 
were to be taxed for keeping up an in- 
crease of men with all their attendant 
expense? No reason was given, Ona 
former occasion, when 1,000 men extra 
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was asked for, we had a war in India. 
Then, again, they had a call for men for 
the West Indies—then for South America. 
At that time, the elements of revolution 
were abroad, and it behoved us, as the 
general Quixote, to keep up a large force. 
But even at that period, the Minister of 
the day condescended to say why so large 
an establishment should be kept up. The 
right hon. Baronet had not given any 
reason why we should not go back to the 
establishment of 1792. Thehon. Baronet, 
the gallant Admiral now commanding in 
the West Indies, Sir George Cockburn, 
had stated, that the Government ought to 
go back to the estimates of 1792, and 
that the establishments in the West Indies 
might be reduced. Then, with regard to 
the dock-yard arrangements, they were 
even now much beyond the wants of the 
nation. The tonnage of the navy now 
amounted to 325,000 tons; and he thought 
it doubtful whether, when built, so many 
ships could be required under the present 
system of naval warfare. If they were 
wanted, they might be built in six years. 
Instead of what the right hon. Baronet 
might have done, he was entitled to ask 
why he kept 5,000 or 6,000 men more 
than were required at the time of the 
peace? How were the Government to 
reduce taxation if these establishments 
were maintained on their present scale ? 
But when he said thus much, he was 
quite prepared to say, that the navy should 
be a strong establishment, though he felt 
it might be reduced to 20,000 men, the 
number kept up under a Tory Govern- 
ment, when the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
then sitting on his (the Opposition) side, 
argued for larger reductions. Now, surely, 
when the number of men were increased 
to 5,000 or 6,000 men above the mark, the 
Government were bound to explain why 
such a large establishment was to be con- 
tinued. He begged to enter his most 
decided protest against the extravagant 
estimates, which had that evening been 
laid before the House. He had no wish 
to deprive Ministers of that credit which 
he admitted to be justly due to them, for 
the reductions they had made; but he 
must repeat the expression of his dissent 
from the doctrine laid down by the right 
hon. Baronet, when he said, that the present 
estimates had been prepared with every 
possible regard for economy. Ministers 
had done great injustice to many merito- 
rious men in the service by the improper 
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promotions they had made. The number 
of Captains made since 1816 was 324, of 
whom only 150 had seen actual service. 
This was a breach of faith with the old 
officers—with those who shared in the 
fatigues, and encountered the perils of 
the service. It was also a breach of faith 
with the public; for every promotion 
bsince the peace was imposing an addi- 
tional burthen on the country, and was a 
violation of the pledge which had been 
given of economy. He cared not whether 
the parties were Whigs or Tories; both 
seemed served alike. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) took care of 
his Tory friends, as the Tories in their 
time had done of the Whigs. In this 
respect, there was uo difference between 
them. Out of 5,000 officers in the navy, 
there were no fewer than 4,000 on half- 
pay. If any man would take the trouble 
to look at the list of promotions since the 
peace, aye, or since the right hon, Baronet 
had been called to preside over the Naval 
Department, he would see how many 
aristocratic names were there, and how 
few of those who had been promoted 
from a regard to real merit alone. The 
right hon. Baronet had taken credit to 
himself and the Government, to which 
they were not entitled. They made a 
merit of not having cteated the present 
immense naval establishment: if it were 
too great, why had they not reduced it? 
With regard to the promotions in the ser- 
vice, was it not humiliating to see so many 
deserving and meritorious men passed by, 
while aristocratic youngsters were pushed 
forward to promotion? This had given 
great offence to many meritorious men, 
who had been long in the service. Why 
did not the present Government improve 
on their predecessors in office, in regard 
to promotion, especially when they were 
so much in the habit, when in Opposition, 
of complaining of the manner in which 
the Tories had distributed their patronage. 
He wished he saw any disposition on the 
part of Ministers to carry on the Govern- 
ment with that regard to economy, which 
they had professed out of office. The 
noble Lord, (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had said, on a former occasion, 
that Ministers wished to carry on the 
Government of the country without pa- 
tronage. He would ask the House whether 
or not they had hitherto done so? They 
had not. They had carried on the Govern- 
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age, notwithstanding the declaration of 
the noble Lord that it was to be carried 
on without. 

Lord Althorp: I never said so. 

Mr. Hume: It was curious, certainly, 
if not only he (Mr. Hume), but all the 
country, were mistaken in supposing that 
the noble Lord had made such a declara- 
tion.* He understood the noble Lord 
distinctly to declare, that the Government 
should be carried on without patronage. 
The Ministers had pot fulfilled their pro- 
mises of economy. He would ask the 
right hon. Baronet why, when the country 
was suffering so much from the pressure 
of taxation, there should be 27,000 men 
in the navy, when the number was only 
from 19,000 to 22,000, from the year 
1817 to that of 1822? He conceived 
that the present Estimates were substan- 
tially the same as last year. Any alterations 
which had occurred, were to be accounted 
for from the changes which necessarily 
took place in the service. The question 
was not, what were the Estimates last 
year, but what was requisite for the service 
of thecountry? Hewould ask the right hon. 
Baronet to state a single reason why one 
additional man should be given to the 
navy now? When the charge for the 
navy was increased in time of war, 
the cause was an increase in the price of 
provisions. Prices had fallen very greatly 
since the peace, and the charges of the 
navy ought to he proportionably reduced. 
He saw no reason why the Naval Esti- 
mates should not be brought down to 
those which served from 1817 to 1823, 
which were six of the most perilous years 
in the history of this country. He would 
move, that the navy should be reduced to 
the extent of 2,000 men, so as to make it 
equal to what it was in 1823. They 
would even then be 5,000 above the num- 
ber in 1817, a year in which the elements 
of contention were to be found every- 
where—when both hemispheres were in 
complete turmoil. Although he conceived 
the marines were the most neglected of 
any portion of the navy, yet he thought 
the present number was not necessary, 
and they might be reduced, at least, 2,000 
men. He should conclude by moving, 
that, instead of 27,500 seamen, as at 





*The passage the hon. Member was under- 
stood to allude to is this, “Thank God! the 
time at which this country could be governed 
by patronge is past.’’—See Hansard, third 
series, vol. 1, p» 1071. 
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present, the number for the ensuing year 
should be 25,000, thereby making a re- 
duction of 2,500. 

Sir James Graham: hoped the Com- 
mittee would concur with him in thinking, 
that he should not discharge his duty, if 
he did not make some reply to the speech 
of the hon. member for Middlesex. The 
hon. Member was certainly a hard task- 
master. Notwithstanding the reduction 
of 3,300,000/. since 1830, it would appear 
that not one of the reductions had met 
with his intentional approbation. In one 
thing the hon. Member had paid the 
Government a compliment, though, prob- 
ably, it was meant as a censure; he had 
said that Ministers applied their patronage 
without any distinction of party. The 
hon. Gentleman having thus acquitted 
him of prostituting the influence of which 
the office he held gave him command, he 
should proceed to notice the charge which 
had been brought against him of undue 
partiality towards the aristocracy. In his 
opinion, and he was sure the House would 
agree with him in the sentiment, the true 
interests of the navy would be best pro- 
moted by an amalgamation of all classes ; 
and that, of course, made the question of 
leaning towards one class or the other, a 
question of proportion and degree, and he 
had nodifficulty in affirming, that the course 
of his official conduct would show, that, in 
adjusting that proportion, he had been 
governed by those rules which were uni- 
versally acknowledged as the safe guides 
for persons filling his situation, and that 
he had never departed from them, unless 
in a single instance, the justification of 
which he could readily bring forward, 
whenever his doing so might be necessary. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had said, 
that a great portion of the present navy 
might be dispensed with, for that 300,000 
tons of shipping, he would undertake to 
say, might be built in six years; but what 
would the hon. Member say, when a 
quantity of shipping to that amount might 
be required in six days? The naval 
ascendancy of England might be ruined 
before one-half of the quantity could be 
brought into existence. What was the 
plan of the hon. Member opposite? He 
would allow all the ships which they had 
to go to decay, for no better reason than 
that they might at six years’ notice revive 
their then defunct navy: that was one 
part of his plan. What was the other ? 
Why, he would stop all promotion, On 
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the subject of promotion, perhaps the 
House would do him the favour to re- 
collect that the average ages of the first 
100 Captains was above 60 years. In a 
service where the remuneration was so 
utterly inadequate, he did hope that the 
House would see the reasonableness of 
giving the officers the only recompense 
for which they could hope—namely, pro- 
motion. Besides that, he professed him- 
self not very well able to understand 
how the efficiency of the navy was to be 
maintained, if the command of it, in the 
hour of danger, was to be intrusted to 
men of broken constitutions and shattered 
nerves. Though thus defending the sys- 
tem of promotion, on which the service 
had hitherto been conducted, he should 
still maintain that every possible plan of 
economy had been carried into full opera- 
tion; and, in proof of that, he would call 
the attention of the House to the fact, 
that, in 1830, the number of Post-Cap- 
tains was 853, and between that and 
1834, they were reduced to 783, the 
difference being 70. A similar reduction 
from 915 to 867 had taken place amongst 
the Commanders, leaving a difference of 
48: and the Lieutenants had been re- 
duced from 3,583 to 3,160; the difference 
was 423. And what was the saving which 
the great sacrifices the hon. Gentleman 
proposed would effect ?—merely 6,500/. 
on a sum of 800,000/. He must be 
allowed to say, that, neither in that nor in 
any other branch of the public expendi- 
ture, had the present Government laid 
themselves open to any charge of lavish 
expenditure, and, in proof of that, he 
referred to those items given in his open- 
ing statement, in which, since their acces- 
sion to office, they had effected savings. 
Mr. George F. Young regretted, that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had thought 
it necessary to raise his voice in opposition 
to the vote under consideration, especially 
after the very justifiable appeal made by 
the hon. Baronet in its favour. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, had altogether 
failed in offering any good reason why the 
vote should be refused ; and he, although 
at all times anxious to effect just and 
proper reductions in the public expendi- 
ture, was determined not to treat great 
political questions, involving the honour 
and independence of Great Britain, in a 
spirit of misplaced niggardly economy. 
It was his intention, to give his vote to 
the Motion of the right hon. Baronet. 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought the hon. 
member for Middlesex, when he proposed 
a decrease in the naval force of Great 
Britain, ought to feel quite confident, that 
the political state of Europe was so per- 
manently settled that there was no reason 
to apprehend any occasion on which that 
force might be called into requisition. If 
such was the opinion of the hon. Member, 
he (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) altogether dif- 
fered from him. If ever there was a time 
when the navy of the country ought to be 
kept in an effective condition, that time, 
in his opinion, was the present. He would 
readily give his support to the vote then 
called for; and he would have been ready 
to vote for a larger force, but for an 
assurance given by Ministers, that when- 
ever it might be necessary—and it might 
be so soon—to support the honour and 
character of the country, as well as the 
indepeadence of Europe, even by an ap- 
peal to its naval force, that they would be 
ready to send it forth in all its might. 
When that time came, his concurrence to 
such a measure should not be wanting. 
So far from thinking the force of the navy 
ought just then to be diminished, he saw 
fair grounds for increasing it ; though he 
would not name the quarter where a large 
increase of our ships might be necessary 
to maintain the national honour. On the 
Army Estimates, reduction might be prac- 
ticable, but certainly it was not so in those 
of the navy. Before concluding, he could 
not avoid expressing his disappointment, 
that no proposal had been made for re- 
warding the highly meritorious services of 
an individual who, by his intrepidity and 
zeal, had so well entitled himself to the 
approbation of his countrymen—he meant 
Captain Ross. If for no other reasons 
than the sufferings he had endured, he 
was entitled to some reward; but when it 
appeared, as it would shortly appear, by 
the production of his papers, that he had 
rendered considerable service by his dis- 
coveries, he thought the English nation 
would be acting very inconsistently with 
that character for liberality they had so 
justly acquired, if they did not make him 
some return for the perils he had encoun- 
tered.—It was his intention, however, on 
an early day, to move that a grant of a 
sum of money be made to Captain Ross 
as a reward for the meritorious services he 
had rendered to his country, and he sin- 
cerely hoped, on that occasion, to meet 
with the support of the House. 
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Captain Yorke would be most happy to 
second the Motion just announced, as he 
quite agreed that the important services 
rendered by Captain Ross entitled him to 
some mark of public approbation. It was 
his pleasant duty, on the present occasion, 
to compliment the right hon. Baronet 
upon the Estimate he had brought forward. 
It was one of the very best statements 
which had appeared for a considerable 
length of time, and he had no hesitation 
in according it his entire support. The 
right hon. Baronet seemed anxious to 
keep up the efficiency of the navy to the 
best of his ability, and at the same time 
to save, or rather to shave—wherever he 
could, and he certainly had succeeded in 
accomplishing both objects. It appeared 
the expenditure was to be diminished by 
a sum of 180,000/., of which 91,000/. 
was to proceed from the reduction of the 
number of artificers in the dockyards. 
This saving he could not approve, as it 
would, at one blow, deprive a large number 
of deserving individuals of all means of 
support. There was a vote he perceived 
among the Estimates, for enlarging the 
arsenals at Woolwich, to enable the 
Government to build vessels in that dock- 
yard on a larger scale than any of those 
at present in use. He did not object to 
the experiment being made; but he wished 
to warn the right hon. Baronet against 
trying the experiment on too extensive a 
scale, for he was confident that ships of 
the proposed size could never be rendered 
available in a line of battle. In tacking 
and wearing, they would be found very 
difficult of management, and in those 
respects, infinitely inferior to the line-of- 
battle ships at present in use. To frigates 
of a larger class he did not object, but he 
was confident the large line-of-battle ships 
would prove totally useless. There was, 
he perceived, to be a reduction in the 
expenses of transporting troops. Now, he 
wished to know if the right hon. Baronet 
expected to effect that reduction by trans- 
porting troops in the winter, instead of 
the summer months. If so, he begged to 
say, that there would be no economy, and 
considerable inconvenience, in the altera- 
tion. Transports certainly could be hired 
at a cheaper rate in the winter than in 
the summer months, but then there was 
the chance of their being detained consi- 
derably longer on the voyage during the 
winter months. It was only the other 
day an instance of the impolicy of trans- 
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porting troops during the winter months 
occurred. The 7th regiment had been 
detained for two months by adverse winds, 
at Portsmouth, and, owing to the crowded 
state of the vessel, a fever had broken out, 
which had been attended with most fatal 
consequences. He, therefore, repeated 
there would be no economy in confining 
the transporting of troops to the winter 
months, even though the hire of ships cost 
less at that period of the year than during 
the summer. He certainly felt satisfac- 
tion at finding there was no intention to 
diminish the present naval force; and he 
must repeat, that it was his intention to 
give the vote before the Committee his 
support. He felt bound to say, that, 
speaking generally of the administration 
of the right hon. Baronet, it did him great 
credit. He had economised as far as was 
in his power, but at the same time he had 
not sacrificed the efficiency of the service 
over which he presided to any seeking 
after temporary popularity. The House 
and the country, anxious to preserve 
peace, might rest assured the best course 
that could be adopted was, to maintain an 
effective naval force; and if the right hon. 
Baronet continued his exertions to keep 
that force in its present condition, he 
would do more for the honour and inde- 
pendence of his country, as well as for the 
general peace of Europe, than the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment would be able to effect with all his 
diplomacy, backed by all his protocols. 
Mr. Aaron Chapman said, it was much 
to the credit of his Majesty’s Ministers 
that they kept up, in an efficient manner, 
that strong arm of power, by which this 
country had been so long protected. For 
this they deserved the country’s thanks, 
and he would willingly support the Motion. 
Mr. Lloyd said, that though he was 
anxious to enforce economy in every 
branch of our expenditure, yet he thought 
this was not a time when they ought to 
lessen their naval power. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had told them, that 
they were called upon to place a blind 
confidence in Ministers, but, with respect 
to the navy, they were called upon to 
place only a reasonable confidence in them. 
Every man who did not wilfully shut his 
eyes, must see the necessity which existed 
of keeping up our naval force at a period 
like the present, when the cause of con- 
stitutional freedom was threatened in va- 
rious parts of the world. If the hon, 
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member for Middlesex were to press his 
amendment, he, for one, could not sup- 
port it, as he was determined to give 
his support to Ministers on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. Cobbeté observed, that much had 
been said, on both sides of the House, on 
the present occasion as to the necessity 
of supporting an efficient navy; not, to 
be sure, for the purposes of war, but for 
the purposes of peace. He agreed with 
those who supported this proposition, be- 
cause he thought the best way of préserv- 
ing peace was by showing that we were 
at all times ready to go to war. There- 
fore he agreed with those who wished to 
maintain an efficient naval force,and he re- 
gretted, that the hon. member for Middle- 
sex should have voted against it. But that 
was not the ground upon which he (Mr. 
Cobbett) wished to go. The hon. member 
for Middlesex was sometimes right— they 
were all sometimes right. For himself, he 
thought, that the navy did not consist of 
one man too many; that there were too 
many marines he would by-and-by en- 
deavour to show. But it was not the 
number of the navy, but the cost of the 
navy, that was objected to. Let him state, 
and he trusted that hon. Members would 
attend to the fact, that, in 1782, we had 
100,000 sailors and marines. We were 
then at war with France, Spain, and Hol- 
land ; that war was carried on in different 
quarters of the world; and yet our naval 
expenditure, at that period, did not ex- 
ceed the estimate proposed for the present 
year more than by a sum of 1,900,000/. 
But it had been said, that promises had 
been given last year that the Navy Esti- 
mates were to be laid before the House 
early in the present Session, and the 
right hon. Baronet challenged the House 
whether they had ever been produced at 
an earlier period than the present. No, 
to be sure not; he (Mr. Cobbett) believed 
they had never been produced earlier; but 
that was not what was complained of. The 
complaint was, that they had used to be 
produced so short a time before they were 
called upon to discuss them. The noble 
Lord opposite, as well as the hon. Baronet 
and his friends near him, had, however, 
promised that sufficient time should be 
given this year for that purpose. This, 
then, was his ground of complaint. There 
were some cheers—not so many, however, 
neither would they go off so lightly as on 
former occasions—when the right hon, 
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Baronet mentioned the amount of re- 
duction in the navy to be 180,000/. 
Now, of this sum, 40,000/. it appeared, 
was a God-send—it was saved because 
it had pleased God to send cheap 
corn and cheap provisions; and surely 
they were not to thank the right hon. 
Baronet, or those about. him, for what 
had fallen from the skies. Then there 
was 91,0001. saved by a reduction of ar- 
tificers and others, so that here they had 
at once 130,000/. out of 180,000/.—one 
portion given by Providence, and the 
other at the expense of the poor artificers. 
Let them for a moment contrast this with 
what had been received by the rich in 
one year, They received more than 
800,000/. of the public money. If hon. 
Members would look into the book, and 
a useful little book it was, they would 
find that the half-pay to officers and 
marines amounted to 847,360/. Now, 
the whole sum paid to artificers was 
300,000/. and some odd hundred pounds ; 
yet, while from the!800,000/. belonging to 
the officers,only 24,000/. was taken— while 
the rich body were treated with such ten- 
derness, let the House mark the manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman tossed 
the poor artificers out of his way,—a class 
of persons too, be it remembered, who 
had little or no chance of procuring bread 
elsewhere. Mind, he did not hold that 
the men should be retained if the public 
service did not require them ; but he wish- 
ed to point out, that from the 300 -- 
and some odd thousand pounds, the right 
hon. Baronet felt no scruple in cutting 
off 91,0002. while, out of the half-pay 
of officers and marines, amounting to 
847,360/., he could scarcely find it in 
his heart to deduct the sum of 24,4981. 
He found no fault with the present 
strength of the navy, or the proposed 
number of men, neither would he object 
to its being now in as efficient a state as 
it was during the last peace. For the 
last ten or twelve years this Government 
had taken every insult from other Powers, 
without once crying out, “fight,” or‘ war.” 
He had no objection to an efficient navy ; 
it was, on the contrary, that which he had 
always supported ; but yet he should like 
to know why the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) now asked for more than 
four millions of money, while, during the 
last peace the navy estimate was little 
more than half that sum? He should 
also like to know upon what principle it 
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was, that the first hundred Captains on 
the list were to be selected for service 
rather than the last hundred, who were 
younger, and one would, therefore, sup- 
pose more efficient for the service? Why 
any new promotions while so many efli- 
cient aud active officers were placed upon 
half-pay ? He believed that the Govern- 
ment was willing to reduce expenditure, 
but they could not do so unless the House 
were at their back; and, holding this 
opinion, he implored the House to save 
the Government from their persecutors. 
He recollected very well when the right 
hon. Baronet brought forward a motion 
relative to the incomes paid to sinecure 
Privy Councillors, and the over-paid Con- 
suls of this country to foreign States—he 
well recollected when the right hon. 
Baronet contrasted the extravagance of 
our then Government with the economy of 
the American Government—he well re- 
collected that that motion was made in a 
radical, if not in a Jacobinical sort of 
way; and what would be now desirable 
to know was, whether the right hon. 
Baronet was then sincere. Did the right 
hon. Baronet seek a good practical object 
in his motion, or did he introduce it from 
factious—nay, almost seditious motives ? 
The right hon. Baronet was now pleased 
to disparage what he called the niggardly 
economy of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex; but, in all that he heard fall from the 
right hon. Baronet, there was nothing to 
justify his calling for a vote of above four 
millions of money, except his baie as- 
sertion. 

Sir James Graham said, that as he was 
so personally alluded to, he felt it neces- 
sary to make a few, and only a few, ob- 
servations. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down applied a test to his (Sir J. 
Graham’s) sincerity in bringing forward 
the Motion alluded to when he sat at the 
other side of the House; and he would 
readily abide by that test. He then said, 
that the Consuls were overpaid, inasmuch 
as the charge for their services to the pub- 
lic was 90,000/. a-year.; but did that evil 
remain unredressed? [Mr. Hume: Yes.] 
The hon. Member must be mistaken, in- 
asmuch as the Consular expenditure hap- 
pened to be now reduced to 60,000/., in- 
stead of 90,0007. As to that part of his 
motion which related to sinecures and 
pensions to Privy Councillors, the object 
of his then attack was the pluralism of 
such sinecures and pensions; and he had 
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also pointed out no less than five Cabinet 
Ministers who received salaries from sine- 
cure Offices, while they also held effective 
offices and corresponding salaries. And 
now he would just put it tothe House, 
what was the first effective step which he 
had taken, in unison with his colleagues, 
to do away with such unmerited pensions 
and sinecures? The subject was referred 
to a Committee of this House, and the 
salaries of Cabinet Ministers had been re- 
duced at least twenty per cent. Thus far, 
at least, he could say, that he had realised 
on the Ministerial side of the House the 
very same principles which he had advo- 
cated when sitting on the Opposition 
benches. He would add, that the prac- 
tice of holding sinecure offices with a seat 
in the Cabinet did not at present prevail. 
[Several voices ‘“‘ Lord Auckland.”| His 
noble Friend certainly held three offices— 
but how stood the fact? Why, that his 
noble friend discharged the efficient 
duties of these three offices, and was only 
in the receipt of one salary. With respect 
to the complaint of maintaining the pro- 
posed number of seamen, he could only 
say that the number was considerably 
greater when Sir George Cockburn brought 
forward the Navy Estimates in the time of 
the last Administration. That gallant 
officer was high authority upon such a 
subject ; and yet it was matter of congra- 
tulation to the present Government that 
they were enabled to reduce that number 
without impairing the efficiency of the 
service. He denied, that any neglect had 
been shown to the poor or inferior officers 
in the navy, or even to the artificers in the 
dock-yards, for, although the number of 
persons formerly employed in them had 
been reduced, yet 10,000/. a-year was 
distributed amongst them upon a princi- 
ple analogous to that upon which the 
half-pay was distributed to retired offi- 
cers. In fact this arrangement was a 
contract made by the House of Commons 
to a meritorious class of individuals; and 
he hoped the House of Commons would 
never shrink from its full performance. 
Where unnecessary labourers were em- 
ployed, it became the duty of Ministers 
to reduce their number, however unplea- 
sant it might be to their private feelings. 
Mr. Hume said, he never would refuse 
a proper reward to a worthy man; and, 
in saying this, he was quite surprised that 
such a man as Captain Ross had not as 
yet received any remuneration for his ar- 
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duous and highly valuable services. He 
(Mr. Hume) had never been an advocate 
for what was called “ niggardly” or two- 
penny halfpenny economy, although such 
a charge had often been brought against 
him However, he was hardened to such 
charges; and, like men accustomed to 
being flogged, did not so much regard the 
punishment as others. His object always 
was, to prevent bad government by a re- 
duction of the expenditure of the country. 
He would bey to remind the House, that 
this vote embraced more than they were 
acquainted with—it embraced Generals 
and Colonels of Marines, without speci- 
fically stating the names of all officers 
of all classes connected with the naval 
branch of the public service. This con- 
fusion was improper; and it would appear 
the more so if Gentlemen would look 
at the clear and perspicuous manner in 
which the Army Estimates were laid before 
the House for the present year. If all 
the estimates were as clear and as intelli- 
gible, much of the time of the House 
would be spared in their discussion. He 
did not see any necessity for 9,000 ma- 
rines, although it might be true that the 
estimate brought forward by Sir G. Cock- 
burn was higher than that of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham.) In the 
estimate of Sir G. Cockburn was included 
2,700 men for the coast blockade, which 
would now come under a different esti- 
mate, and, therefore, the right hon. Baronet 
should not take so much credit to him- 
self for his proposed reduction. Why, he 
would ask, with such a list of Captains 
and Lieutenants, able and willing to dis- 
charge their duty efficiently, should any 
new Officers have been appointed? This 
was an important subject upon which the 
House ought to be furnished with the 
most accurate explanation. Why include 
barrack expenses in this estimate? Indeed 
when he found the Government receiving 
the support of the Tories, he must, of ne- 
cessity, begin to suspect they were guilty 
of extravagance. He would not oppose 
any measure the object of which was to 
strengthen the navy, and in so doing, he 
thought he was best upholding the sound 
policy of England. He wished the navy, 
properly so called, to be effective—to be 
able to compete with any other Power of 
Europe—-aye, and to be paramount to it 
also; but he did not think that 9,000 
marines were necessary to that object. He 
believed we had 184 sail afloat, but no 
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more than 4,500 marines could be effec- 
tively employed on board them—the other 
4,500 being employed to do the duty of 
soldiers at home. We should have no 
more men now than in 1795—for as to 
talk of keeping a greater number to check 
Russia, he thought that Russia was 
nothing but a bug-bear. He called upon 
every Member who valued the efficiency 
of the navy, with a due regard to eco- 
nomy, to vote with him, while, at the 
same time, he would allow every Gentle- 
man to vote as he pleased. He had never 
asked any Member to vote with him, or to 
second any Motion which he had made— 
he had always taken his own way—be- 
lieving that he was right. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he was friendly 
to all judicious economy; but, under the 
name of economy, many fallacies could be 
detected. The number of marines now 
called for, was necessary for the public 
service, inasmuch as they formed a 
nucleus round which (if the necessity 
pressed) we could easily augment our 
navy. Marines were not to be made or 
had in a day, as sailors were, in a period 
of necessity; and he hoped the House 
would not consent to the amendment of 
the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Sinclair was glad to find, that his 
hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
did not consider acquiescence in all his 
opinions to be an essential ingredient in 
parliamentary independence, and did not 
wish to act towards Members the Jack 
Cade part of being viceroy over their 
votes. He (Mr.S.) had never courted 
Ministerial favour by supporting Govern- 
ment when he thought them wrong; nor 
would he earn a spurious popularity by 
opposing them when he deemed them in 
the right. He should cordially support 
the original proposition. ‘The present, as 
had been justly observed, was a question 
not of servile, but of reasonable con- 
fidence. It could not be expected, that 
every individual Member could be pre- 
pared, of his own knowledge, to deter- 
mine what was the proper number of 
sailors or marines which the public exi- 
gencies required; but he was disposed, 
on this subject, to attach more weight to 
the sentiments of his right hon. friend, 
who had access to every source of infor- 
mation, than to the suggestions of his 
hon. friend behind him. He was happy 
to vote for keeping both these valuable 
corps in their actual state of efficiency. 
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Supply— 
The present state of Europe rendered it 
indispensable for this country to maintain 
a commanding attitude, and to show that 
we were equally ready to extend protec- 
tion or aid to an ally, and to resist that 
spirit of aggrandisement which was con- 
tinually, manifested in certain quarters. 

Sir Edward Codrington deemed it ma- 
terially essential to maintain a_ large 
marine force. The finest regiments in 
the empire would be found of little or no 
use if suddenly called into the marine ser- 
vice. Indeed it was always necessary to 
maintain a greater number of marines 
than might appear to be required. He 
was not opposed to economy, but it should 
be economy in a just degree, and ju- 
diciously exercised. They might reduce as 
much as they could, but, at the same time, 
justice should be done in the dock-yard. 
If reduction were to take place, it should 
run fairly through the entire Pension-list, 
and extend tothe navy only in its just 
and proportionate degree. Economy at- 
tempted in any other manner would be 
false and injudicious. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood wished to declare, 
looking at the recent treaty concluded 
between Russia and Turkey, by which the 
latter had become only a province of the 
former, and, looking to the present dubious 
state of affairs, that he should support the 
original Motion. 

Mr. Gisborne must also say, though a 
friend to economy, that he could not sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment. Ayes 20; Noes 196— Majority, 
176. 

List of the Avyrs. 
Oswald, R. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Rowilly, J. 
Ruthven, Ed. 
Vigors, J. N. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Williams, Col. 


Blake, M. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Cobbett, W. 
Faithful, G. 
Fielden, Joha 
Fitzsimon, Christ. 
Gaskell, D. 
Jervis, J. 


Lister, E. TELLER. 
©’Connor, F. Hume, J. 


On the question, that the sum of 
104,5512. should be granted to defray the 
charges and expenses of the Admiralty 
Office, 

Mr. Ruthven moved, as an Amendment, 
that the sum should be reduced to 
102,0512. He thought the salary of the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty might be re- 
duced, with great advantage, from 4,5002. 
to 4,000. per annum; and that, instead 
of having five other Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, at 1,000/. per annum each, three 
would be quite enough to transact the 
public business efficiently. 

Sir James Graham had but little objec- 
tion to the proposed reduction of his own 
salary, but assured the hon. Member, that, 
under the present consolidated system, it 
was absolutely necessary to have Lords of 
the Admiralty. Each presided over his 
separate department, which required his 
daily attention ; and it was not possible 
that a smaller number of gentlemen could 
perform the duties required of them. 

Mr. Sanford gave the greatest possible 
credit to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for the judicious reductions which he had 
effected in the department of which he 
was the head; and, so far from thinking 
his salary ought to be reduced, he thought, 
if anything, it should be increased. The 
salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was less by 500/. than that of any other 
Cabinet Minister of equal rank, whilst his 
duties were neither less important, nor less 
onerous, than those of his colleagues ; and 
they could not forget, that those duties 
had been performed in a very efficient 
manner. With regard to the reduction of 
two Lords of the Admiralty, the right hon. 
Baronet was the best judge; and, after 
what had been said on that subject, he 
felt himself bound to negative the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood thought the right 
hon. Baronet would be extremely fortu- 
nate if his salary experienced no greater 
reduction than 5007. By an act of the 
Cabinet the value of money was doubled, 
and, therefore, the salary should be re- 
duced at least one-half. Aye, and it would 
be reduced, too, Not by the present 
House of Commons, for that he did not 
expect ; but by one that was to come. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 29; Noes 160 — Majority 
131. 

The original Resolution was agreed to. 


List of the Axes. 


Fielden, John 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Finn, W. 
Gaskell, D. 
Hume, J. 


Attwood, T. 
Blake, M. 

Butler, Colonel 
Brotherton, J. 
Beauclerk, Major, 
Cobbett, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
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Hutt, W. Parrott, J. 
Jervis, J. Ruthven, E. 
Lister, E. Vigors, J, N. 
Nagle, Sir R. Talbot, J. H. 
O’Connell, D. Wallace, R. 
O’Connell, M. Walker, C. A. 
O’Connell, J. TELLER. 
O’Connor, F. Ruthven, E. 
Oswald, R. 


On the Question, that a sum not exceed- 
ing 21,720/. be granted to his Majesty for 
paying the Salaries of the officers of the 
Navy Pay Office for the year 1834—35, 

Mr. Halcombe adverted to the retirement 
of four clerks, on large allowances, which 
had taken place some time ago in the 
Navy Pay Office. Their places had been 
supplied by four young men, at the usual 
salary, so that a considerable additional 
expense had been incurred. It was a re- 
markable circumstance, that, at the elec- 
tion for Dover, and which occurred soon 
after, the sons of the gentlemen who had 
so retired were found among the most ac- 
tive partizans of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson denied that there 
was anything irregular in the circumstance 
alluded to. The clerks in question had 
retired, as they were entitled to do, after a 
long service. By the arrangements for 
the consolidation of offices, which had 
been made last year, an immediate saving 
had been effected for the public of 1,400/. 
a-year; the saving now amounted to above 
2,200. a-year. The retirement of the 
gentlemen in question was connected with 
these alterations. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle thought it 
strange, that new clerks should be intro- 
duced at a time when a consolidation of 
offices was the professed object of Go- 
vernment for the purposes of economy. 
He believed the retirement of the clerks in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s office was by 
no means voluntary, although he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman was imposed 
upon by some one in his office. 

Sir Robert Peel thought it important 
there should be no misunderstanding on 
the subject of a clerk’s right to superan- 
nuate after a certain period of service. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated, that 
a clerk had an absolute right to retire. 
Now, he had always understood, that, 
after forty years, a clerk was qualified to 
superannuate; but there was a discretion 
as to admitting it on the part of the Go- 
vernment. If his bodily health would 
permit his continuing in office, he had no 
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absolute right of retirement. The forty 
years’ service was an indispensable qualifi- 
cation,—it conferred no absolute right. 
That was the construction of the Super- 
annuation Act, according to his view and 
the admitted practice. He thought it 
material that there should be a proper un- 
derstanding upon the subject. 

Colonel Davies said, that the construc- 
tion of the Act for many years past had 
been, that, after a certain length of service, 
a clerk was entitled to demand his super- 
annuation. The proper construction of 
the Act might be as stated by the right 
hon. Baronet. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

On the question, that 119,168/. be 
granted for salaries of officers and naval 
establishments at home, 

Mr. Cobbeté complained of the manner 
in which the several charges for adver- 
tisements were mixed up with other 
charges, so that neither the amount nor 
the paper to which paid, nor the person 
by whom paid, appeared in the account. 
Thus, in page 6, was the following entry : 
—“ Fuel, stamps, repairs, travelling 
charges on the public service, advertise- 
ments, and other expenses, 11,000/.” 
Now, why were not these different items 
separated? Why were advertisements 
putin with “ other expenses?” That was 
not the way to make out accounts ; nor 
was it the way that the Members of his 
Majesty’s Government would permit ac- 
counts to be presented to them by their 
stewards. Who paid these advertisements ? 
and did he not put anything else into 
the Newspapers with which he advertised ? 
Could it have been expected that a Re- 
formed Parliament would pass accounts 
made up in this manner? In page 10, 
another instance of this mode of lumping 
charges occurred. There the entry was, 
—‘ Postage and travelling charges on the 
public service, regulating yard clock, al- 
lowance to lecturer, advertisements, and 
other smallexpenses.” At page 17, again, 
a charge for advertisements was mixed up 
with charges for pumping, carting of rub- 
bish, and other small expenses.” He 
complained that the right hon. Baronet 
had not given the House time to examine 
these estimates. He declared he had had 
but six hours, unless he had broken the 
Sabbath, to look into them, They had 
gained nothing in having them laid on the 
Table early in the Session, if they were 
obliged at once to pass these estimates. 
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He hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
give them a little time. No; he preferred 
leaving it to the right hon. Baronet to 
postpone. 

Sir James Graham expressed his sur- 
prise, that the hon. Member, who was 
generally so accurate in his language, 
should have confounded an estimate with 
an Account. The two things were per- 
fectly distinct. The papers on the Table 
were estimates of probable expenditure, 
not accounts of the past. If the hon. 
Member wished to have the particulars of 
any item of the last year, he would readily 
give it. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he should not object 
if they were not called upon to vote money. 
That money would go into the noble 
Lord’s hands, but it would not remain 
there. Plenty of persons would come 
and take it out again. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Motion, that a sum of 847,360. 
be granted to defray the half-pay of offi- 
cers in the Navy and the Royal Marines, 

Mr. Cobbett said, that he objected to 
this vote. It surpassed in amount the 
sum required to maintain the navy and 
army of the United States of America, 
and the expenses of the embassies of those 
States to the different countries of Europe. 
He did not wonder at the people of this 
country being poor when they were called 
upon to pay such a sum as this for such a 
purpose; but if the House granted this 
vote, all he could say was, that the House 
could not, with any face, call upon the 
Ministers for a reduction of taxation. 
They might talk about the propriety of re- 
ducing the Malt-tax, the House-tax, or 
any other tax; but, if this vote were 
granted, would such a demand be reason- 
able? He thought not; and, therefore, 
he should divide the House upon this vote, 
thinking, as he did, that a Committee of 
Inquiry should be appointed to investigate 
the matter before such a sum of money 
was granted. 

Sir James Graham did not see the least 
necessity for postponing the vote. The 
question was nothing more nor less than 
whether the House of Commons was pre- 
pared to perform a solemn contract, which 
had been entered into with the gallant 
officers who had fought the battles of the 
country ? He should be ashamed to argue 
such a question; and he felt convinced, 
that such a proposition would not be en- 
tertained for a single moment by a House 
VOL. XXI. {gia} 
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of Commons truly representing the people 
of England. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had not stated the question cor- 
rectly. He (Mr. Cobbett) did not oppose 
allowing half-pay to officers who really de- 
served it; but he objected entirely to the 
principle upon which it was at present 
granted. He contended, that the charge 
for half-pay was most exorbitant, and was 
much more than the country ought to be 
called upon to pay. Jt was, therefore, the 
duty of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the subject; and if the Reformed 
Parliament refused to do so, he at once 
declared it was not worth that. [Here the 
hon. Member struck the Table with much 
vehemence. | 

Mr. Hume could not support the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Oldham, 
at the same time, he agreed with him, that 
the charge for the half-pay was most ex- 
travagant. It appeared to him to be per- 
fectly monstrous that the charge for half- 
pay, should, at the present moment, be 
nearly as much as it was in 1817. He be- 
lieved that the number of captains on the 
half-pay list was 850, and of lieutenants 
about 3,000, which was nearly the number 
in the half-pay list in 1817. He had no 
wish to deprive any officers of their half- 
pay, but he complained that so many pro- 
motions should take place in the present 
situation of the country. The Govern- 
ment pledged themselves to bring forward 
some measure relative to superannuation 
allowances which would ultimately lead to 
considerable reduction; andhe complained, 
that, although this promise was made 
three years ago, nothing had hitherto been 
done. 

Sir James Graham would be perfectly 
prepared, when the proper time arrived, to 
discuss the question of superannuation. 
He thought that the principle upon which 
superannuation allowances were made at 
present was erroneous, and he had in- 
tended to have brought forward some mea- 
sure on the subject; but the pressure of 
other business had hitherto prevented him 
from doing so. That, however, was not 
the question the House was called upon 
to discuss at the present moment. The 
question was, whether a positive engage- 
ment should be broken or not, which had 
been entered into with a number of gal- 
lant officers who had served their country 
for a number of years. 

Major Beauclerk should not oppose the 
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vote, although he was satisfied that the 
system of promotion in the navy, which 
had led to such a large charge for half-pay, 
was most objectionable. 

Mr. Guest could not support the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Oldham, 
and he should be greatly astonished if it 
met with any supporters. He rejoiced, 
that there was a probability that the sys- 
tem of superannuation would be altered, 
for, as it was at present, it was really scan- 
dalous. 

Mr. Cobbett did not understand the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that he should be 
astonished ifhis suggestion received support, 
but, at the same time, he rejoiced that the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, intended to alter a system 
which he said was scandalous. He (Mr. 
Cobbett) proposed to alter this system at 
once, but the hon. Member was opposed 
to such a proposition. He (Mr. Cobbett) 
could only express his surprise that the 
hon. Gentleman should lend his support, 
for a single moment, to a system which he 
had himself designated as scandalous. 

Mr. Guest did not allude to the half- 
pay, but to the civil superannuation al- 
lowances, which amounted to 1,600,000J. 
He did not complain, that half-pay was 
given to those who had long and faith- 
fully served the country. 

The vote was agreed to, and the House 
resumed, 


Hovuse-Tax.] The Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Meanswas brought up. 

On the question that it be read, 

Mr. Hume said, that he wished to ask 
the noble Lord opposite a question with 
reference to the financial statement which 
the noble Lord made a few nights ago. 
The noble Lord, on that occasion, stated, 
that the amount of the House-tax was 
1,100,0002., and last year, when the noble 
Lord proposed to make a considerable re- 
duction in that tax, he said, that it pro- 
duced to the revenue 1,250,000/. a year. 
This appeared to him to require some ex- 
planation. 

Lord Althorp said, that last year he 
stated the House tax produced 1 ,400,060/., 
and not 1,250,000/., as was supposed by 
the hon. Member. He (Lord Althorp) 
took the reduction then made at 250,000/., 
although the actual reduction was only 
240, 0002. The present amount of the 


House-tax was nearly 1,170,000/. 
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Mr. Hume understood last year, that ex- 
pectations were held out to the country, 
that the House-tax would be reduced 
470,0002. or 500,000/. The people, from 
what was said by Government, expected 
reliefto that amount. The explanation of 
the noble Lord appeared to him to be very 
surprising. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber, on reflection, would recollect, that he 
(Lord Althorp) at first proposed a reduc- 
tion to the amount of 100,0002., but, after 
a number of alterations had been made in 
his proposed arrangement, he admitted that 
the reductions would probably amount to 
400,000/. The reduction, however, turned 
out to be, not 400,0002., but 250,000/. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the noble 
Lord, in his statement on Friday, took 
into calculation 800,000/. which would be 
required to pay the interest on the com- 
pensation-money to be given to the West- 
India proprietors. Now,he, (Mr. Hume) 
understood that the 800,000/. would not 
be paid until after the present year; he 
was, therefore, of opinion, that the country 
should have the benefit of it, and that the 
noble Lord should make a further reduc- 
tion of taxes. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not ex- 
pect that he should be called upon to pay 
any large portion of the interest during the 
present year. To some of the colonies the 
money would be advanced at once, and 
would commence bearing interest from the 
Ist of August; at the same time, certainly 
not more than half the sum stated would 
be required this year. But, in stating 
this, he was sure that the House would 
agree with him that this circumstance 
would not justify him in making a perma- 
nent reduction in the revenue. It was his 
duty not to look to the temporary charge, 
but to the permanent charge, when he 
made his financial statement. He should 
be unmindfal of his duty as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he adopted the advice of 
the hon. Gentleman, and proposed a fur- 
ther reduction of taxation on such grounds, 

The Report was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1834. 


Mrnutes.] Bill. Read a first time:—Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuanee. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from a Parish in 
Bedford, for the Protection of the Established Church and 
its Constitutional Alliance with the State.—By the Earl of 
Romney, from Maidstone; and by Lord Dacre, from 
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Ashby-de-la-Zouch, for Relief to the Dissenters with 
regard to Church Rates, Marriages, and Registration.— 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the County of North- 
ampton, and two Parishes, for the Continuance and Ex- 
tension of the Labour Rate Act, 


—— near raes rene 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1834. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Mr. F. O’Connor, 
from Cove, for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland.—-By 
Mr. INGHAM, from South Shields, for the Prohibition of 
Naval Impressment.—By Mr. ANDREW JoHNSron, from 
Cupar, for an Alteration of the System of Lay Patronage 
in Scotland.—By Mr. Curreis, and Mr. Riper, from 
several Places, for a Commutation of Tithes.—By Mr. 
CurTets, from several Parishes, for the Improvement of 
the Law relating to the Tenure of Land.—By Mr. W1ILKs, 
from the Dissenters in several Places, for Relief.—By 
Mr. Pou.etr Scrorz, from Stroud, for Measures to 
suppress Duclling. 


Rerran or tHe Unron.] Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor presented a_ petition 
from the inhabitants of the towa of Cove, 
in the county of Cork, for the repeal of 
the Legislative Union ; and, in doing so, 
he was almost inclined to agree with the 
hon. member for Kent, that they should 
have very little hope from the presenta- 
tion of all these petitions, when they 
were obliged to go on presenting them 
day after day without any of his Majesty’s 
Ministers being present, who had stated 
that they would resist this question to 
the death. He was almost at a loss to 
know what course he should pursue, 
more especially at a time when the cry 
for the Repeal of the Union was become 
so prevalent. The petition which he 
held in his hand was from the town of 
Cove ; and he conceived that the in- 
habitants had a good right to complain 
of the Union, for their town had been 
formerly flourishing and prosperous, and 
now it had been deprived of all its re- 
sources, for the little that had been left 
had lately been taken from them, 
What had that House done for Ireland, 
that Irishmen should not expect some- 
thing from a domestic Legislature ? 
What measure had been passed in the 
Reformed Parliament, either of grace, or 
justice, which could give satisfaction to 
the Irish people? He was happy to see 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) in his place 
and he would say, in his presence, 
—that no Ministry had done more to 
destroy the confidence existing between 
Catholics and Protestants, than the 


Ministry of which the noble Lord formed 
a part. It had been said, that they looked 
for other measures besides the Repeal of 
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the Union; but he begged to assure the 
House that, the Irish Members had no 
such intention. One of the greatest 
checks upon the conduct of Members of 
that House was to be obliged to return 
to their constituents; but what availed it 
for the 105 Irish Members to come down 
to that House, where there was no dis- 
position to accede to any proposition, be 
it ever so good, which emanated from them ? 
He had been, however, told that the Irish 
Members had lately enjoyed some triumph, 
because it had been agreed that Baron 
Smith should pay a visit to this country. 
The House had been told, that the Re- 
peal of the Union was to be resisted even 
to the death, and that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were determined not to pass a 
law for the dissolution of that Union. 
What then became of the right of peti- 
tion—that inestimable right of English- 
men, and Irishmen too? He would tell 
the House and the noble Lord opposite, 
that even with the threat of resistance to 
the death before him, the measure would 
most surely pass, or the total separation 
of the two countries would ensue. He 
had lately attended nearly twenty public 
meetings, at some of which there were 
more than 40,000 persons present, and 
all unanimous in asking for a Repeal of 
the Union. The inhabitants of Ireland 
knew their own interests too well to sub- 
mit any longer to the domination under 
which they had hitherto so severely 
suffered. The farmers knew that their 
retail markets were gone in consequence 
of the Union, and that they were depen- 
dant for their wholesale market upon the 
caprice of England. Which of the two 
markets was of most advantage to the 
seller or the buyer it was not difficult to 
decide. It was quite true that a family 
could live cheaper in Ireland than in Eng- 
land, the larger the more cheaply; but 
he (Mr. O’Connor), as a private indi- 
vidual, could live more cheaply in the 
heart of London, than in Ireland. The 
reason was, that the retail markets of 
Ireland were gone. Ifasteak was wanted 
there, an ox must be bought. The noble 
Lord opposite, would, no doubt, under- 
stand the peculiar advantage of that ; 
and if a pound of butter were required, 
it could not be had unless a firkin were 
purchased. The mass of the produce 
of the country was sent to England, and 
sold at an enormous advance on the price 
paid for it to the Irish farmer, thus giving 
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all the profits to the people of England. 
The farmers of Ireland knew this perfectly 
well; and it formed an incontrovertible 
argument with them for repeal. Hon. 
Gentlemen were too much in the habit 
of thinking that Ireland was governed by 
some established and unchangeable law, 
but it was no such thing ; it was governed 
by the will of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
petitioners were perfectly alive to the 
situation in which they were placed by 
the Union, and their language was, that 
the Legislative Union had not produced 
them those advantages which the advo- 
cates of that measure promised would re- 
sult from it.” No, nor had any of those 
promises been carried into effect by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. The Coercion Bill 
was introduced, and was said (and on 
that ground, obtained the support of the 
Gentlemen on that, the Opposition side of 
the House) in order to prepare Ireland 
for healing measures. What was_ the 
first Act of the Government? They 
allowed those who had not received tithes 
for many years, and among them, the 
Duke of Devonshire, to come in and 
exact them. That noble lay-impropriator 
and English Duke, came into the parish, 
where he resided and claimed 2,000/. from 
a pauperized population, not because he 
wanted the money, but because Govern- 
ment had given him the opportunity, 
He might be told that the noble Duke 
was not a Minister, but he was a member 
of the royal household. He would not, 
however, further trespass on the House, 
but conclude by asking the opposers of 
the Repeal of the Union what single Act 
had Ireland a right to thank them for 
since the passing of the Coercion Bill? 
Mr. Dominick Browne did not wish to 
enter into the merits of the speech 
of the hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House, but he wished to 
convey to the House the real sentiments 
of the people of Ireland upon the ques- 
tion. He had reason to believe that 
they were acted upon by _ individual 
influence, and priestcraft, and that half 
the petitions would never have found 
their way to that House but for such 
influence. If the real sentiments of the 
people were known, they would be found 
to be heartily and sincerely attached to 
England. They had been deluded by the 
declarations of individuals, by their own 
ignorance, and by a latent power in that 
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land was their bitter enemy. He would 
pledge himself to the House that half 
the petitions flowed from this source. In 
respect to the county he represented 
(Mayo) he knew that they were the 
fruit of a system of terror, and an in- 
fluence totally unconstitutional. Those 
petitions were not the constitutional voice 
of the people, nor was the question one 
raised by the people, but by the hon. 
member for Dublin. He did not wish 
to say anything offensive; but he felt it 
his positive duty to state to the House, 
decidedly and unequivocally, and without 
fear, the exact state of the feelings of 
the people of Ireland upon this question. 

Mr. Finn begged to say, that the 
motives for getting up so many petitions 
in favour of the Repeal ofthe Union, were 
not caused by terror. Perhaps the hon. 
member for Mayo, might be displeased 
to find that petitions from that county 
were intrusted to him. But it was not 
wonderful when the hon. Member’s con- 
stituents, on such a question, differed from 
him, toto celo, that they preferred a stran- 
ger to bring their wishes before the House. 
It was an error to suppose, that the ques- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union was one 
raised by the member for Dublin. No, it 
was the question of the people; and 
when Mr. O’Connell was supposed to 
hesitate in bringing it forward, the 
national will propelled him. If to-morrow 
that hon. Gentleman wished to set the 
question at rest, his popularity would not 
last one hour. What did this prove ? 
Why, that it was impressed on the hearts 
and understandings of the people, because 
they felt convinced it was the only mea- 
sure which could administer a remedy to 
their wants. There were many of the 
people in Ireland old enough to recollect 
the condition of the country before the 
Union; and when they contrasted it with 
the present state of things, they found 
that the only benefit the Union did the 
country was to increase taxes, and estab- 
lish despotism ; so much so, that scarcely 
a single constitutional privilege was left 
the Irish. In England no prosecutions 
were entered into against those who got 
up the agitation of any public question ; 
but in Ireland it was not so. Such a depri- 
vation of privileges was enough to convince 
the people, that a Repeal of the Union 
was the essential measure for restoring 
constitutional rights, and, therefore, they 





country to make them think that Eng- 





would persevere until they obtained it. 
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There was no attraction in Ireland for 
men of capital and opulence to reside in 
it; it was all in England, and therefore 
Irish property was transferred here. In 
the county of Kilkenny the rental pro- 
perty was estimated at 400,000/. per 
annum, and 200,000/. of that was given 
to absentees. 

Sir Harry Verney was sure that the 
people of Ireland, must know that the 
Repeal of the Union would greatly 
impoverish that country, by preventing 
the sale of the produce of the land. There 
was one class of persons in this country 
who suffered severely from the connexion 
of this country with Ireland—he meant 
the English farmers and landlords. Ifthe 
produce of Ireland were not imported into 
this country, his own land would be worth 
a third more than it was at present. He, 
however, was content to suffer this diminu- 
tion of his property, but he feared it 
would be an argument of the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin to the farmers and people 
of England, that the importation of Irish 
produce materially affected their interests ; 
and this he felt was an argument with 
which it would be difficult to deal. 

Mr. O'Dwyer would merely protest 
against the strange accusation which the 
hon. member for Cork had made against 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that of 
being too courteous and conciliatory. He 
felt it his duty to say, and especially he 
felt it a duty, differing as he did most 
widely from the policy of the Government 
towards Ireland, to say, that the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman in his office, 
was such as to give satisfaction to all 
parties, as far as he could understand 
the public opinion in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been, unfortunately 
for the Government, if not for himself, 
involved in one or two collisions with the 
people of the country; but these were 
legacies left him most injudiciously by his 
predecessors ; and although the right hon. 
Gentleman should never have taken office 
subject to such an incumbrance, yet it 
might probably be judging him too severe- 
ly to say, that he was to be considered 
entirely responsible for their acts. The 
hon. member for Mayo most egregiously 
deluded the Government and himself, 
when he stated, that the agitation of 
Repeal was founded on delusion. He 
would assert, in contradiction to the 
speech of the hon. Member, that the feel- 
ing in favour of a Repeal of the Union 
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was nearly universal—that the whole de- 
mocracy was in favour of it, and a large 
proportion of those of a higher rank. He 
could not understand the object of those 
who professed to be the friends of Go- 
vernment, in thus delading them. With 
respect to what had been said by some 
hon. Members, that a British Legislature 
would effect all the good that could be 
expected from an Irish parliament, he 
would merely say, that he doubted much 
the correctness of that assertion; but he 
asked the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), how 
the progress of the question could be 
arrested? The noble Lord could not 
hesitate to reply that he hoped it could be 
effected by good Legislation, by equal 
and just laws, and by removing all abuses, 
and, in a word, treating Ireland as if it 
were part of the soil of England. Well, 
then, here was the locus peenitentie—had 
the Government availed themselves of it ? 
Where were the measures of relief?—where 
was the participation in British privileges? 
—where the identity of treatment which 
the word Union implied? Were they to 
be found in that gift of Pandora, the 
Coercion Bill? He could not promise for 
the successful result of the experiment, 
but he most sincerely wished that the 
noble Lord would make an essay, in jus- 
tice towards Ireland, and if anything 
could arrest the progress of Repeal, that 
would. The hon. member for Mayo had 
said, that the petitions in favour of Re- 
peal were influenced by terror; and he 
challenged the hon. Member to point to 
one instance in support of that statement. 
The hon. Member had made another as- 
sertion, that they were the work of priest- 
craft. He would take leave to tell the 
hon. Member, that he was not warranted 
in making that assertion, and he would 
venture to tell him, in addition, that it was 
not very becoming in a Gentleman who 
now at least represented a Catholic con- 
stituency, to use such language. He would 
only add, that there was not in Europe a 
country in which the influence of the 
priesthood—except that influence which 
was legitimate and just, and which for the 
good of society ought to exist—prevailed 
so little as in Ireland. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had called those persons 
who supported the Repeal of the Union, 
disloyal subjects ; but such was not a true 
description, and the employment of such 
language could only gall every one with 
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out answering any good purpose. If it 
were meant that the old system of reme- 
dies should be pursued, he could tell the 
Government that it would not do. By 
the papers which arrived this very morn- 
ing, it would be seen that the Tithe Bill 
had completely failed, and that the police 
and the military were now again called out 
to collect tithes. It was impossible that 
some parts of Ireland could be in a worse 
condition than they were ; and they might 
expect all kinds of disorders unless the 
aristocracy returned tothe country. There 
ought to be an Address to the Crown, 
praying for the return of the aristocracy, 
for Ireland could only be governed by an 
army, or the aristocracy. At no time 
could it be governed by abuse and vitu- 
peration. Some individuals might, and 
he believed, had erred in their conduct, 
but they were not to be corrected by ill 
language. The people of Ireland, he re- 
peated, did not seek for separation. They 
sought for a Repeal of the Union, 
because they felt that it would be bene- 
ficial to their country. They might be 
wrong, but they were open to conviction, 

Mr. Pryme agreed with the observations 
which had failen from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, relative to the 
expectations of the people not having 
been realised. When the present Admin- 
istration had come into office, one great 
measure had absorbed all their attention, 
and as soon as that measure was passed, 
and that the Parliament had met, they 
found Ireland in a state of agitation from 
one end tothe other, so that it was not 
safe for the resident gentry to reside there. 
Under these circumstances, what could 
they do, but press that coercive measure, 
for which, he must say, he was a reluct- 
ant voter. Many other hon. Members of 
that House, who had been originally 
averse to that measure, had been reluc- 
tantly converted to it from a consideration 
of the unfortunate position in which that 
country was placed. What Ireland re- 
quired, in the first place, to insure her 
tranquillity, was a resident gentry ; and, 
what was still more important, manufac- 
turers, who would give employment to 
her labourers, and contribute to establish 
that retail trade which the hon. Member 
opposite had asserted was almost extinct. 
Were not the exports of that country 
many times greater than they were pre- 
vious to the Union? and if the hon. and 
learned Member succeeded in getting the 
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Union repealed, what would the conse- 


the Union. 


quences be 2? They would have a Legis- 
lature sitting in that House and in Dublin, 
and they would have the English people 
looking for protection from the lrish landed 
proprietors, and they would be continually 
imposing additional duties upon the batter, 
the cattle, the corn, and every thing ex- 
ported from Ireland. That the Union had 
been accomplished by fraud, by violence, 
and by corruption, he was not disposed 
to deny. But the question now was, 
would it be expedient to repeal it? The 
Union with Scotland had also been effected 
by means that were not very creditable; 
but in Scotland they had had peace and 
industry since the passing of the Union ; 
and was there a single Member of that 
House, or any rational man outside the 
House, who would say, that the Union 
with Scotland should be repealed? It 
would perhaps be exceedingly beneficial to 
two or three large towns if separate Le- 
gislatures were established. York might 
be benefited, and he would say the same 
of Norwich; and in fact they might revert 
to the Saxon Heptarchy; but it would be 
only in so much as the expenditure of the 
nobility and gentry would amount to. In 
his opinion the Repeal of the Union would 
be a most impolitic and unwise measure. 
The Earl of Ormele trusted that when 
the question was brought before the 
House it would be discussed calmly and 
satisfactorily. He would ask the hon. 
Member (Mr. O’Connor) how had _ these 
petitions been got up? Were they not 
procured by a system of intimidation ? 
Had not associations been formed for the 
purpose of obtaining signatures ?-—was not 
the country agitated from one end to the 
other? He would merely ask the hon. 
Member to state under what circum- 
stances these petitions had been got up. 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor begged to as- 
sure the noble Lord, that he was not aware 
of any system of intimidation or terror 
further than this, that Catholic tenants 
had been ejected from their farms by 
Protestant landlords for attending Repeal 
meetings. He had never heard of any 
associations having been formed for such 
a purpose, nor did he believe that any 
such existed. One word, with regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Drogheda, who had taken 
upon himself the office of apologist for 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. He 
wished the hon, and learnedGentleman had 
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told them what the right hon. Secretary 
hadactually done for that country. Ireland 
was so circumstanced, that let a Reformed 
Parliament give the wisest and best insti- 
tutions that could be devised for the 
government of that country, the moment 
they were sent over, the furious aristo- 
cracy there would pervert and turn them 
to their own purposes, and according to 
the whim ofa faction. The hon. Baronet 
behind him had reminded him (Mr.O’Con- 
nor) of the story of Rip Van Wrinkle, 
who had slept for forty years. He stated 
what the circumstances of Ireland were 
when he was last there; but if the hon. 
Baronet went now to Ireland he would find 
that he had been asleep for the last 
forty years, and that his reception would 
be a very different one. It had been 
alleged, that the exports of Ireland had 
increased ; but it was because the con- 
sumption had been diminished, and _ it 
was no sign of the prosperity of a country 
that it exported all its food, while the 
people were starving at home. He should 
not have said so much but for the question 
put to him by the noble Lord; and he 
could assure the noble Lord, that he knew 
of no associations existing in Ireland for 
the purpose of making the people repealers, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he could not 
allow the observations of the noble Lord 
opposite, and those of the hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, to pass 
without some remark. He could assure 
the noble Lord and those hon. Members, 
that the question of Repeal would be 
brought forward in a mode which would 
convince the House and this country of 
the necessity there was for its speedy 
discussion, and for its consequent suc- 
cess. In Ireland, the question was brought 
forward in a mode which must ensure its 
success. The whole people of Ireland, 
Protestant and Catholic, wouid in a short 
time be repealers—he might almost say 
are repealers. He would mention two 
instances of the rapid progress of the 
question in that part of Ireland, where 
it had, until very lately, but few advocates, 
and many and powerful opponents. In 
Armagh, where a candidate would not 
dare offer himself at the last election as 
a repealer, a meeting was lately held, and 
a petition for Repeal was adopted, signed 
by 1,500 persons, of whom 400 were Pro- 
testants. There was subsequently a din- 
ner to commemorate the change of opinion 
on the subject in that county, and the 
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question had now for advocates those who 
once were its firmest opponents. It was 
well known, that the Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland seldom interfered in politics, or 
took part in discussions irrelevant to their 
sacred calling. But upon this question 
he (Mr. O’Connell) had the recent opinion 
of a Bishop, who never before interfered 
in politics. He alluded to the present 
Bishop of Galway, who was many years 
parish priest in Athlone, and who was 
well acquainted with the opinions and 
feelings of the people of that country. 
This venerable Bishop now stated, that he 
was a repealer, in consequence of the 
King’s speech, which he justly observed 
was as unconstitutional as it was uncalled 
for. The Bishop also stated, that it had 
the effect of making repealers of those 
who were formerly opposed to the ques- 
tion, or lukewarm upon it. Would the 
noble Lord deem this immaterial? He 
assured the noble Lord and the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, that they were mistaken 
in supposing that intimidation was re- 
sorted to to procure signatures to those pe- 
titions. |The Earl of Ormelie: Agita- 
tion.] There was a great deal of agitation 
upon the question he admitted; but that 
agitation showed the anxiety of the people. 
[The Earl of Ormelie: Associations. ] 
The Coercion Bill had put an end to all 
Associations. There had been a Repeal 
Association, but it was suppressed by the 
Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation, under 
the Coercion Bill. Indeed all existing 
Associations were put down by pro- 
clamation, except one—the Conservative 
Club; but he would do the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the justice to acknowledge, that 
the reason why that was not proclaimed 
was that its members had discontinued 
their sittings. The agitation of the Repeal 
question was attributed to one individual. 
It would be quite absurd for him to pre- 
tend that he did not know that he was 
the individual alluded to. But the agita- 
tion was at its height in Dublin, when he 
was in the mountains of Kerry, thinking 
of something else. The people of Ireland 
were quietly and soberly resolved upon 
the Repeal. If the noble Lord would 
canvass the whole population, he would 
not find one man in ten whose mind was 
not made up on the necessity of that 
measure; or, if he found one man in ten 
who was not quite so determined upon 
the subject, that man would still be not 
so much opposed to the measuye as ap« 
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prehensive of the struggle which he sup- 
posed necessary to effect it; anda very 
proper and prudent apprehension that was. 
But it was absurd to make this a Catholic 
question. There was not a man in Ire- 
land who did not think that the Repeal 
would be a very good measure, if it 
could be procured without force; and for 
his part, he would say, with all the so- 
lemnity with which he could speak in that 
House, that if he thought either that the 
Repeal must be effected by force, or that, 
if effected, it would lead to a civil war, or 
separation from England, no man would 
be more opposed to it than he. The 
Coercion Bill had made more converts to 
Repeal than any agitation could make— 
and certainly he was bound to say, that he 
never saw the interests of any country so 
neglected, or any domination so shame- 
ful, as in the passing of that most un- 
necessary and unjustifiable measure. The 
King’s speech had also contributed a 
good deal to the desire for Repeal. Every 
man must admit that the House of Com- 
mons was the place in which the question 
was to be finally discussed; and he wished 
that they should not have the discussion 
by instalments. It was hopeless, however, 
to prevent its being so discussed. For his 
part he could only say, that when hecame to 
make his speech upon it, he would give the 
House credit for all the statements which 
he might have been induced to make in the 
meantime; and he hoped that they would 
come to the discussion with the good tem- 
per, sobriety of deliberation, and atten- 
tion to facts, which the consideration of 
so important a subject would require. He 
hoped, that when the financial and com- 
mercial part of the question came to be 
considered, that neither side of the House 
would press the question to a division 
upon their mere statements; but that the 
House would send the matter to a Com- 
mittee, to inquire into the subject fully and 
fairly. It was urged that, owing to the 
Union, Ireland had prospered much. The 
advocates of the Repeal of the Union say 
the contrary. It was admitted that the 
imports and exports of Ireland had in- 
creased. The question was _ this—were 
these imports and exports of a healthful 
character? The advocates of Repeal say, 
that the exports from Ireland, instead of 
being as they ought to be, beneficial to 
the country, are, in fact, only a means of 
benefiting the absentees connected with 
that country. It was also said, that the 
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imports into Ireland had greatly increased 
since the Union; but if these imports, had 
the effect of destroying the manufactures 
of Ireland, then were these imports in- 
stead of being beneficial, greatly prejudi- 
cial to Ireland. If, for instance, the im- 
portation of blankets into Ireland, caused 
the destruction of no less than twenty-four 
blanket manufactories in the city of Dub- 
lin, could, he asked, an increasing im- 
portation of these articles into Ireland be 
a proof that Ireland was benefited by the 
importation? Again, with respect to 
sugar-refining, previous to the Union 
there were eleven sugar-refining houses in 
Dublin—now there was not one, In 
Cork there was seven or eight—at present 
there was not one. Could, then, he asked, 
the importation of refined sugar into Ire- 
land, under such circumstances, be con- 
sidered a benefit to Ireland? He had 
taken the liberty of addressing the House 
at greater length on this subject than he at 
first intended. He wished to press upon 
the House, that as.the question of Repeal 
of the Union was not to be elevated by 
clamour on the one hand, so it was not to 
be put down by force or violence on the 
other. It was only by fair discussion, that 
the question was to be met. They must 
argue the matter calmly and dispassion- 
ately. This was the way in which he 
wished to argue the question ; and it was 
only by doing so it could be fairly discus- 
sed. Before sitting down he would only 
add, as the conduct of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had been alluded to, 
that no Secretary had yet been in office so 
long without drawing down upon himself 
popular odium; but he believed that not 
one word of censure of the right hon. 
Secretary had yet proceeded from the in- 
dependent part of the press. Neutrality 
was certainly, in his mind, the most 
desirable quality in an Irish Secretary. 
Lord Althorp could bear testimony to 
the courteous manners and kind feelings 
for which the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land was peculiarly distinguished. He 
had known his right hon. friend fora long 
time, and part of that time intimately; and 
he could say, that it did not surprise him 
that the right hon. Gentleman had gained 
the popularity he had, for he knew of no 
person who was better calculated to at- 
tract and deserve it. He was very glad 
to find that the question of the Repeal of 
the Union was to be debated in a manner 
that became a question of such imports 
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ance. That the Repeal of the Union 
would be injurious to the British empire 
at large, he was certain, but most so to 
Ireland ; and it was with satisfaction he 
had heard from the hon. member for Dub- 
lin, that the tendency of this measure was 
to be submitted to a calm discussion. It 
appeared extraordinary to him how the 
connexion of an opulent and poor country 
could be injurious to the latter. 

Mr. O'Connell: The leech swells with 
the blood it sucks. 

Mr. Shaw did not wish to say one word 
against the gentlemanly conduct of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, for he 
had always found him most courteous and 
obliging ; but he could easily see why the 
popular Press had not opened upon him ; 
those connected with that part of the 
Press believing that he was under the 
patronage and protection of the hon. 
member for Dublin. He would not say 
that he countenanced his views, but he 
did not oppose them with that spirit which 
might have been expected. He was sure 
that the right hon. Secretary countenanced 
no party, nor ever would ; for himself, he 
would say, that he had always avoided 
being liable to be denominated a political 
partizan. It was true, that circumstances 
had oceurred that caused him to take a 
part that would give colour for such an 
accusation ; but he would appeal to any 
gentleman in Ireland or the House, 
whether he had ever been considered a 
violent party man? He was willing to 
give the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
credit for being of no party, but he could 
not give him credit for much firmness. 
He did not believe that any Government 
had done so much as the present to for- 
ward the views, and give force to the 
measures, of the hon. member for Dublin. 
The decision of the House, in the case of 
Baron Smith, he believed, would spread 
dismay throughout Ireland, and fill the 
minds of the people of that country with 
disgust and amazement. For his own 
part, he believed that Baron Smith had 
never done more than adopt the course 
which he conscientiously believed, as a 
man, the circumstances of the country 
required ; and he felt confident that every 
man, from the highest to the lowest, would 
lose all confidence in the Irish Govern- 
ment if the consequences of that decision 
were visited upon Baron Smith. If such 
a course were adopted, the people would 
think the Government acceded to the 
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views of the hon. member for Dublin, the 
head of agitation—he did not mean the 
term offensively—the hon. and learned 
Member avowed he was an agitator, and 
he honoured him for that avowal; but 
the people, if what he had adverted to 
took place, would consider that infinite 
injury would be done to Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven bore testimony to the 
courtesy and good disposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland. 
He believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be willing to do more than he did, 
were he not prevented by others. He 
must complain that the Government had 
lately refused the small sum of 3001., to 
defray the expenses of a survey necessary 
towards commencing the formation of one 
of the finest artificial harbours in the 
empire. He thought such indisposition 
to assist in useful works most injurious to 
the Government, The present Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the present Secretary for Ire- 
land, had made themselves acceptable 
enough as men, but as statesmen they 
were nothing; and he believed they would 
be nothing so long as they remained under 
the trammels of the present Government. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope was persuaded that 
the people of Ireland were not anxious for 
the Repeal of the Union, but their miser- 
able condition had brought them into that 
state of mind that they would be better 
for a change of any kind. He thought 
the opinion was growing very fast in the 
House, and gaining ground out of it, that 
until the measure alluded to by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, namely, the perform- 
ance of full and unlimited justice to Ire- 
land, and affording the people full oppor- 
tunity of earning their livelihood honestly 
—until some such measure was carried 
into effect—tranquillity could not be 
restored to Ireland. There were hundreds 
and thousands of individuals dependent 
for their very subsistence upon the caprice 
of a single landlord. An hon. Member 
had mentioned the other day an instance 
of a landlord who ejected at once more 
than 300 families, consisting of upwards 
of 1,000 individuals, from their homes, 
and from their only means of subsistence. 
No wonder, then, that such a people, so 
distracted and distressed, should be ready 
for the Repeal of the Union, or the dis- 
memberment of the empire, or any other 
mad project which promised them relief. 
If, therefore, the Government wished to 
reduce the agitation, and to disarm the 
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hon. member for Dublin of his most extra- 
ordinary, unprecedented, and dangerous 
power, let them give the people some 
relief, and take them out of the power of 
the landholders, and also take measures to 
secure them against that state of famine 
to which they were exposed. It was not 
necessary for him to say much on the 
question of Repeal, as it was doubtful 
whether it would obtain the least support 
in that House. He regretted, however, 
that Government did not contemplate the 
introduction of a system of Poor-laws for 
Ireland during the present Session. He 
regretted this on account of the Ministers 
as well as the people, because a strong 
suspicion existed that the Commission 
lately appointed was intended merely to 
give the “‘ go by” to the question, or to 
delay it from time to time, and from 
Session to Session, until some event should 
arise to prevent its further procrastination. 
It was stifled last Session by a promise, 
and six or seven months elapsed before 
the commission was appointed; since 
then another half-year had expired. The 
House had been informed by the Govern- 
ment that they did not expect the Report 
of the Commissioners to be made during 
the present Session. He confidently 
hoped the Government would determine 
to bring forward some measure of the 
kind alluded to, as he was sure it would 
give satisfaction to the English popula- 
tion, who felt the rivalry of the Irish 
labourers; and it would also be the means 
of restoring tranquillity, and with tran- 
quillity prosperity to Ireland. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. Gentle- 
man, that the Commission was not issued 
with the slightest intention on the part of 
the Government to give the question the 
“go by.” He confessed that during a 
former discussion he said, that he was, 
indeed, very far from having made up his 
mind on the subject. The information 
possessed by Government, and that pos- 
sessed by the hon. Member himself, fell 
very far short of being sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact, that Poor-laws would be 
beneficial to Ireland. It would not be 
prudent for any Government to make 
such a change without full inquiry and 
the completest information that could be 
obtained. It was from want of that in- 
formation that Government thought they 
would be unable to introduce the question 
this Session. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Liset Law.] Mr. O'Connell said, it 
was his anxious desire to trespass as briefly 
as possible upon the attention of the House 
in the discharge of the duty he had taken 
upon himself; and the importance of the 
subject would be his excuse for at all 
occupying the public time. As he thought 
the Libel-law was at present in a very un- 
satisfactory state, he could not foresee any 
very serious objection to giving him leave 
to bring in a bill for its amendment. 
How far the provisions of the Bill, which 
it was his intention to suggest, would meet 
the evils which were admitted to exist, was 
another and a different consideration, and 
should not in anywise be mixed up with the 
plain question before the House, which 
simply was, ‘‘ Did the Libel-law require 
Amendment?” To the member for St. 
Alban’s, he should apologise for, in some 
measure, having taken the subject out of 
his hands; and he should not have pre- 
sumed to have done so, were it not that 
he had one advantage from practical know- 
ledge. His professional experience had 
given him facilities of acquiring inform- 
ation upon the subject which no lay Gen- 
tleman, if he might so speak, could pos- 
sibly possess. The basis of his plan, was 
to secure freedom of discussion—to give 
increased facilities to free and independent 
discussion. The object of the Libel-law, 
was the protection of character ; his object 
was different. He was anxious to give in- 
creased power to the tribunal of public 
opinion, which had been sacrificed in a too 
great anxiety, though he did not condemn 
that, for the preservation of character. He 
did not mean to underrate the importance 
of affording efficient protection to cha- 
racter; but even that was secondary to 
the establishment of a tribunal found to be 
the most effectual in checking the progress 
of public and of private delinquency. He 
knew of no control over vice so great as 
public opinion ; and it was, therefore, his 
wish to strike down those points of the 
Libel-law which interfered with its exer- 
cise—carefully retaining, however, such 
portions of it as, without chaining down 
discussion, would be found effectual for 
the protection of character. If he could 
succeed in preserving both advantages— 
if he could give additional facilities for the 
dissemination of public opinion—and he 
might add, too, of public morality, through 
the powerful medium ofthe Press; and, if 
he could, at the same time, give to every 
injured man a sufficient remedy for any 
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wrong he might sustain, and to all men a 
sufficient protection for their character, he 
should have accomplished that which he 
most ardently desired, and have rendered 
a great, and he trusted, a permanent good 
to all classes of the people. Such was his 
object. Without entering into the detail 
of the complaints so frequently and so 
justly made against the Libel-law, he 
should refer to the most obvious of the 
anomalies by which it was disgraced. 
The first, and perhaps the most glaring, 
that struck the attention was that, while 
falsehood was not punishable, truth, no 
matter whether religious, moral, or poli- 
tical, was held to be a crime. He had 
said, that falsehood was not punishable 
by the law of Libel. There was the false- 
hood of flattery, which was not punishable. 
A writer was at liberty to flatter the worst 
of men, or the worst of Governments. He 
might go almost the length of deifying the 
greatest miscreant that ever lived, and no 
indictment was ever brought against him. 
Yet surely, in its effect upon the morality 
of a nation, it was no less criminal to extol 
vice than to calumniate virtue. Another 
anomaly was, that truth was a libel, and 
some Judges had even gone the length of 
holding that the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel; and he should admit, 
that according to the present state of the 
Libel-law, they were justified. The ex- 
cuse was, that the libel was calculated to 
tend to a breach of the peace, and cer- 
tainly no libel was more likely to do so 
than a publication which carried with it 
the sting of truth, and the consciousness 
of being deserved. But that was merely 
a legal fiction, and an abuse, and nothing 
could demonstrate its absurdity more 
clearly than the fact that, if a breach of 
the peace did actually take place, the 
guilty party was, perhaps, imprisoned for 
a fortnight, a month, or six weeks, and, it 
might be, fined 102, But if found guilty 
of a libel, down came the Judges, and, for 
an offence which could only be regarded 
as accessorial, six months’ imprisonment 
was regarded as light punishment; and it 
often happened that a man was imprisoned 
for so long a time as two years for merely 
provoking a breach of the peace, while, 
had he absolutely committed it, he should 
have been merely imprisoned for six weeks 
or two months. But that was merely a 
pretext. He would put another case to 
the House; if a man made a speech or 
published a document, and was charged 
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with having spoken or written a libel, he 
had many defences. He might show that 
it was his duty to have so written or 
spoken. He might show that he was— 
suppose a Judge—and that he had written 
or spoken in the discharge of his official 
duty. He might show, that he was a 
Commissioner appointed by Government, 
and that the proper discharge of his func- 
tions required him to write or speak the 
imputed libel. He might urge in his de- 
fence that he was a lawyer, or that the 
alleged libel was a true account of what 
took place in a Court of Justice. Any of 
these circumstances might be urged in 
justification of the libel; and the only 
thing he was precluded from urging in his 
defence, was the truth of the statement. 
Under the existing Libel-law, the indict- 
ment charged the accused with improper 
intention. Surely, there could be no 
better criterion of the intention with 
which anything was said than its false- 
hood. If it were false, and the party pub- 
lishing knew it to be so, that would furnish 
the Judge with the best possible criterion 
of his guilt; but if, upon the other hand, 
the statement were true, its publication 
could not be regarded as evidence of evil 
intention. But there was another matter 
which had already struck the public, 
which exhibited in a very strong light 
the absurdity of the Libel-law. A man 
perfectly innocent of the publishing or the 
printing of a libel, might yet be punished 
for it. The present Libel-law had no 
definition—no description; and anything 
which reflected upon the Government, 
any thing calculated to hurt individual 
feeling, was construed to be a libel. 
Under these circumstances, if a man 
wished to speak of the Government, he 
could only praise it; for any thing in its 
disparagement might be construed to be a 
libel. Lord Redesdale having been called 
“a stout-built special pleader,” it was 
held to be a libel; and Lord Hardwicke 
having been called ‘* a sheep-feeder, from 
Cambridge,” that, too, was held to be. a 
libel; and he would pledge himself, that 
he never yet read a Newspaper which did 
not contain something which, under the 
existing law of libel, could not be con- 
strued into a libel. If it were a Minis- 
terial Paper, it libelled the people; and if 
what was called a “ popular” Paper, it 
libelled the Ministry; and if a neutral 
Paper, the chances were it libelled both. 
If a man sold a Newspaper which con- 
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tained a libel, he could be prosecuted and 
convicted. So that every Newspaper- 
vender in the British dominions was liable 
to be prosecuted for selling a Paper which 
might happen to contain a libel. Indeed 
it was lately very gravely held, that it was 
the duty of every newsvender to take care 
that he did not sell a paper containing a 
libel; so that it became necessary for him 
to read every newspaper in his possession, 
and to take a legal opinion upon their con- 
tents. He should, in fact, be a lawyer as 
well as a news-vender. But there was an- 
other point of view in which the present 
Libel-law affected gentlemen more nearly. 
It was not necessary to receive money for 
reading a paper to constitute the publish- 
ing ofalibel. If one gentleman handed a 
newspaper to another in a club-house, and 
it contained a libel, he would defy any 
lawyer to prove that, under the existing 
law, he could not be indicted for a libel. 
And, indeed, if some half dozen of the 
members at Brookes’s, or the Conservative 
Club, were indicted and found guilty, it 
would probably have the effect of produc- 
ing the desired change in the Libel-law. 
Such being the state of the Libel-law— 
being incapable of definition or descrip- 
tion—depending, in fact, for its construc- 
tion upon the discretion of the Judges— 
embracing every thing which might be 
construed as disparaging to the Govern- 
ment, or hurtful to the feelings of indi- 
viduals—excluding from the defence of 
the accused the truth of the allegation—it 
surely would not be said that leave should 
not be given to bring in a bill for ‘its 
amendment. In fact, so bad was the law, 
that the odium which attached to any per- 
son seeking protection from it prevented 
its intentions from being carried into effect. 
Public opinion was always directed against 
any person applying to the Libel-law for 
relief; and, without intending any dis- 
paragement to the noble individual to 
whom he was about to allude, he might il- 
lustrate his position by a reference to the 
case of Lord Durham. He was accused, 
and it appeared most unjustly, of very 
tyrannical conduct. He appealed to the 
Libel-law for redress; an outcry was im- 
mediately raised againsthim. Now, what 
was the use of a law of libel, if it were in- 
sufficient to meet a case of that kind? A 
man was assailed in his private capacity, 
and accused of tyrannical conduct by the 
party who were opposed to him in politics ; 
but yet, so odious was the Libel-law, that 
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he could not, by appealing to it, obtain re- 
dress. The noble Lord was' forced—and 
he was glad that the noble Lord had been 
forced—to abandon his prosecutions; and, 
so long as the law remained in its present 
condition, no man could have recourse to 
it without soiling himself with the filth 
with which it was surrounded. The law, 
therefore, it was clear, required amend- 
ment. In its present condition, no man 
with a good character would think of avail- 
ing himself of its protection. For his own 
part, he never yet knew a man who insti- 
tuted a prosecution for libel, who did not 
come out of it a great deal worse; who, 
in fact, was not a great deal more libelled, 
before he' was done, than he might origi- 
nally have been. One case he was him- 
self cognizant of, in which the prosecutor 
got 5001. damages; but, so blackened was 
his character in the course of the trial, 
that he was obliged to leave the country. 
At present, the law gave no remedy—no 
redress. Counsel for the defendant, in an 
action, had no right to urge the truth as a 
justification of the alleged libel; but then 
he had a right to deplore the existing state 
of the law. He might say, ‘‘ Oh, Gentle- 
men of the Jury, I wish the law permitted 
me to prove for you the truth of this libel ! 
If the plaintiff would but consent that I 
should examine witnesses to prove the 
truth of every allegation my client has 
made!” Thus it was that counsel might 
insinuate even much more than was con- 
tained in the libel; and the wrong sus- 
tained by the party might be greatly exag- 
gerated by the very law to which he had 
appealed for redress. These were the 
anomalies from which he wished to vindi- 
cate the law. If asked upon what statute 
a party was prohibited from urging its 
truth in defence of an alleged libel, he 
could only say he knew of none. If asked 
for a rule of common law, he knew of 
none; for, certainly, a printed libel could 
not have been contemplated by any rule 
of common law. If he were asked, where 
was the Statute prohibiting the truth from 
being told in writing, his answer would 
certainly be, that there was no such Sta- 
tute. Publication by printing was, of 
course, unknown to the common law; 
but, as a lawyer, he might refer to two 
Statutes; the first was the Statute of 
Westminster, 3rd Edward Ist; and the se- 
cond, the Statute De Scandalo Magnatum, 
passed in 2nd Richard 2nd. The one was 
passed against the “ bearers of false news 
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and tales;” and the other against “ the 
bearers of false news, and the utterers of 
horrible lies.” The titles of these Acts 
showed the value that was then set upon 
truth, though truth, it seemed, was now of 
no value. What did the Judges do at a 
subsequent period regarding those Sta- 
tutes ? They met and solemnly determined 
that he who was to be punished for telling 
false news and horrible lies, was equally 
liable to punishment fcr telling the truth. 
This was, in fact, the Legislation of 
Judges—not expounding Statutes, but 
contradicting them. Then, as to cases 
in which actions were brought for damages 
—as that of a newsvender, or a Paper 
which copied the articles supposed to 
be libellous—he would observe that, in 
Ireland, if any man got one farthing 
damages, he got his costs; whereas, in 
England, it was not so, the Judges having 
a contro] under these circumstances. In 
alluding to this, he would refer to the late 
case of the Zrue Sun and Mr. Hunt, where 
the parties were punished, by costs, to the 
amount of 80/.; so that, as the law stood 
now, it was at the utmost peril that men 

ublished any newspapers; they knowing 
that 80 or 100 actions might be brought 
against them, where, though the plaintiff, 
in each case, might secure, perhaps, five 
shillings, the attorney pocketed 801. 
There was one branch of the Libel-law 
which he would not touch upon—he meant 
that which applied to libels against Chris- 
tianity. He did not wish to meddle with 
this part of the subject, because he did 
not wish to cause any opposition in the 
House, which might endanger the intro- 
duction of his Bill, as he thought it would 
be amply useful in its present form, and 
that he should do well in not involving 
himself with the House by allowing the 
law, in this case, to remain as it was. He 
thought that there ought not to be any 
punishment for libel against Christianity ; 
such, however, was his private opinion; but 
the feeling upon which he acted, on the 
present occasion, was deference to the 
House. But he thought that, when a 
country was divided in opinion on these 
grave subjects, they were those in which, 
above all others, it was legitimate to im- 
pugn some of the doctrines held by others, 
and which, in his persuasion, were of 
great importance to him, as a Roman 
Catholic, for instance, who did not dis- 
pute the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. He 
really thought that there was no reason to 
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make this a subject of penal restriction ; 
but he did not touch this part of the law. 
He must protest, however, in saying thus 
much, against its being supposed that he 
did not object to the law on that subject, 
as it at present stood. He would confine 
himself, on the present occasion, to prose- 
cutions and actions; and begged, in the 
first place, to call the attention of the 
House, to the difference between the law 
of libel and the law of slander. Libel, in 
the law, was written calumny—slander, in 
the law, was oral calumny. Calumny 
being the essence of both, it would have 
been thought that there ought to be no 
difference in principle. But there was a 
material difference—the law of slander 
was limited within reasonable bounds. No 
man could bring an action for slander, 
unless it imputed some crime—impeached 
him in his trade or business—charged him 
with having an infectious disorder, or had 
been followed by some special injury. In 
all these cases the legal description was 
sufficient for all practical purposes; but 
it was not so with written slander—it was 
confined by no bounds, and had broken 
through all limits; ‘“‘everything,” in the 
words of Lord Ellenborough, “ that hurts 
a man’s feelings is a libel, and may be made 
matter of action or of prosecution.” Was it 
not an absurdity, that the same grievance 
should have a different species of remedy ? 
It had been proposed, by that Judge, to 
bring up the law of slander to the 
standard of the law of libel. He had 
great respect for the individual who made 
this suggestion, but, with all becoming 
deference, he must say that he was ex- 
ceedingly mistaken. The true way was to 
cut down the law of libel to the standard 
of the law of slander—thus, in all private 
cases, there would be fixed rules and 
boundaries of offences. Trespassing on 
the patience of the House for a few mi- 
nutes longer, he would advert to the pos- 
sible consequences of a change. Prose- 
cutions were either public or private— at 
present anything tending to disparage 
Government, or, in the words of the law, 
reflecting on Government, was liable to 
prosecution. He meant to put an end to 
that, and to endeavour to find sufficient 
legal grounds to define what should or 
should not be a libel. He would state 
what he proposed to substitute. He took 
the law of principal and accessory. At 
present, if one man counselled another to 
commit a crime, the accessory could not 
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be punished unless the crime had been com- 
mitted. At common law, the accessory 
could not be convicted until the principal 
had been convicted; but that rule had 
been altered by statute. At present, no 
man could be punished as accessory, unless 
the crime he had advised had been com- 
mitted. He thought that a limitation 
which ought to be excluded from the law 
of libel, because ifa man were an acces- 
sory, the law ought not to wait for the 
commission of the crime. He proposed 
to make anything accessorial equally 
criminal, whether the crime were or were 
not committed. This would be done by 
striking out from the indictment the aver- 
ment that the crime had been committed. 
By acting on this principle, he should be 
able to bring every offence of the Press 
within known categories of the law. In 
High Treasan there were no accessories ; 
in misdemeanour there were no accesso- 
ries; and he thought this principle should 
be extended, and that the same rule 
should hold in the publication of matter 
proceeding merely to misdemeanour. The 
liberty of the Press could never be secured 
until thatstep had been taken. Hethencame 
to private libels; and here he would have 
nothing actionable that was not at present 
actionable as oral slander. Thus he would 
limit all private prosecutions to the bounds 
of oral slander. His next step would be 
to do away with ex-officio and other in- 
formations. Prosecutions for libel ought 
to be, like other offences, submitted first 
toa Grand Jury, and proceed by indict- 
ment. The Court of King’s Bench would 
not grant a criminal information to any 
man who did not purge himself by deny- 
ing the truth of the charge in the libel. 
This was one of the strange anomalies to 
which lawyers sometimes became recon- 
ciled by habit; for though the truth was 
no answer to a libel, the Court of King’s 
Bench would not allow a man to prose- 
cute in a particular form, without denying 
that the libel was true. When the criminal 
information was granted, the case came to 
be tried by the Court in the first instance, 
How? Upon affidavits—in the absence 
of the witnesses—without the means, 
therefore, of cross-examination, and with- 
out the power of sifting a single phrase or 
expression. When once the Court granted 
the information, it might, in fact, as well 
proceed to the sentence at once. Next 
he meant to take from Counsel for the 
Crown the right of reply in all cases in 
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which the defendant adduced no evidence. 
He would allow of no second speeches for 
the Crown, except in such a case, and 
even then he would give to the defendant 
the right of having the last word in the 
proceedings. With regard to prosecu- 
tions before Special Juries, he thought 
Special Juries in the highest degree ob- 
jectionable, and that the practice of bring- 
ing actions before them onght to be done 
away with. The evils of that mode of 
procedure, were strikingly illustrated in 
the case of Mr. Cohen, the editor and 
proprietor of The Brighton Guardian. 
With the circumstances of that case 
the House was well acquainted. Mr. 
Cohen was now suffering six months’ im- 
prisonment, and was, besides, subjected to 
a fine of 50/., for an offence of which he 
had been found guilty by a Special Jury. 
He did not believe that any man could 
suppose that Mr. Cohen had any ill in- 
tention in publishing the article for which 
he was suffering imprisonment. He was 
indicted for the offence at the Sessions, 
composed of the very Magistrates who 
were angry at his general political writ- 
ings, and supposed themselves referred to 
in the article complained of. He was 
charged, in the indictment, with an inten- 
tion to excite the lower orders to the 
incendiarism. which had existed in that 
neighbourhood. The Special Jury before 
whom he was tried, and who had been, 
in the first instance, Judges, as Grand 
Jurors, as well as Special Jurors, con- 
victed him of the offence. But what did 
the Judge think and say on the occasion ? 
When the defendant was brought up for 
judgment, he told him he had been con- 
victed by the Jury, but that he did not 
think Mr. Cohen had been actuated by 
any evil intention in the publication com- 
plained of; and, therefore, the Judge 
only sentenced him to six months’ impri- 
sonment and to pay a fine of 507. Though 
he adverted to the evils of Special Juries, 
he did not wish to see them abolished al- 
together. What he wished was, that 
there should be this distinction made be- 
tween the prosecutor and defendant—that 
while the latter should have the right to 
be tried by a Special Jury whenever he 
chose, the prosecutor should have no such 
right without the concurrence of the de- 
fendant. This arrangement would con- 
stitute a safeguard to the Press, for which 
he had a high respect, and which he 
wished to see protected and afforded full 
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liberty of discussion. The course he sug- 
gested would not, in any respect, interfere 
with the right of an aggrieved party to 
bring his action. He could do so by in- 
dictment, though not by criminal infor- 
mation. He would do away all ex-officio 
informations, though it might then be 
said, that libels might be published so 
rapidly, that the Attorney-General could 
not proceed fast enough against the 
offending parties. There would be no 
ground for this apprehension ; and if there 
were, he knew of nothing that would 
excuse criminal informations. These were 
the principal features of the plan which he 
had to propose for the reformation of the 
law of libel; adding to it, that the truth 
of the allegation ought to be admitted as 
a defence. He knew there were many 
who would be adverse to this part of his 
plan. It might be objected, that ifa man 
had, in early life, been guilty of improper 
conduct, but had since repented of that 
conduct, and acted in the most praise- 
worthy and exemplary manner for a long 
course of subsequent years, it would be 
hard indeed if the editor of a publication, 
or any other person, should be suffered, 
with impunity, to bring that one improper 
action before the public for the purpose of 
gratifying his own private spleen, or from 
any other unworthy motive. He admitted 
that such a case would be a very hard one 
indeed; but he conceived that, so far 
from the defendant commending him- 
self to the Jury in the supposed circum- 
stances, or bettering his condition, it 
would operate very much against him to 
urge the truth of such a statement in ex- 
tenuation of making it. He wished the 
House to understand, that he did not 
mean that the truth of an offensive article 
ought, at all times, to be regarded as a 
justification for the publication: he only 
wished that the defendant should have the 
right of proving his allegations in his own 
defence; and he thought that, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, a Jury would 
find that the proof of the charge ought to 
be a justification of the defendant, and 
entitle him to a verdict of acquittal. He 
now came to the question of speculative 
actions. He thanked the House for the 
patience with which they had listened to 
him during the time he had trespassed on 
their attention, and would not now detain 
them much longer. Without intending 
to interfere with the principle of the pre- 
sent law relative to the costs of libels, he 
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wished to introduce a law which would 
have the effect of putting an end to the 
practice of bringing speculative actions 
against publishers. The clause he meant 
to introduce was, that in those cases in 
which the prosecutor did not recover more 
than 40s. damages, he should obtain no 
costs, but should, on the contrary, be 
made to pay the costs. If a man’s cha- 
racter were estimated at 20/. or where 20/. 
damages were obtained, the plaintiff should 
receive no costs, nor be made to pay 
costs, but each party should pay his own 
expenses. If the plaintiff recovered 50/7. 
damages, then he should receive the same 
amount in costs; but if above 50J. 
damages, then he should obtain all costs 
against the party responsible for the libel. 
These were the principal alterations he 
proposed to make in the existing law of 
libel. There were other minute things 
which he had not then mentioned, which 
might occur to him before drawing up the 
proposed Bill. He again thanked the 
House for the indulgence it had ex- 
tended to him during the time he had 
occupied its attention. He begged to 
conclude by moving for leave to bring in 
his Bill relative to the law of libel. 

Sir Francis Vincent rejoiced most sin- 
cerely to find that this matter had been 
taken up by such an able advocate as the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. In 
many of the arguments which had been 
urged by the hon. and learned Member, 
he perfectly concurred, but he would not 
say muchon the present occasion, as another 
opportunity would occur for him to state his 
sentiments. He was glad that the subject 
of proceeding by information was to be 
altered, and the very instance of the in- 
dictment of the editor of the Brighton 
Guardian had confirmed any doubts he 
might previously have entertained upon 
the question. In Westminster, he believed 
in three cases out of four, no prosecution 
followed upon the first proceeding. In 
the general principle of the Bill proposed 
to be introduced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he fully concurred; but at 
the same time he begged to reserve to 
himself the right of suggesting those 
alterations which he might think were 
desirable to be made. 

Mr. Jervis had intended to move, as an 
Amendment to Mr. O’Connell’s Motion, 
“‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to Inquire into the existing Law of Libel, 
and to Report to the House what Alter- 
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ations ought to be adopted.” But after 
hearing the hon. and learned Member’s 
speech, he did not mean to persevere in 
that intention. 

Lord Althorp thought, it would be de- 
sirable to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law of libel, and therefore he would not 
oppose the Motion of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, though he hoped he 
should not be understood as acceding to 
the details, because he was disposed to go 
to a certain extent with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but he thought that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s plan 
went farther than he should be disposed 
to go. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had divided the question into two parts— 
namely, criminal prosecutions, and those 
by civil actions.’ In the first instance he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as far as he could understand him, went to 
this length, that truth might be pleaded 
and proved in cases of criminal prosecution. 
In cases of private libels, this system 
would operate most injuriously. With 


regard to cases of criminal information. 
though he, with the feelings which he 
entertained as to Grand Juries, would 
prefer a Bill being found by them to 


ex-officio informations, still as the question 
affected criminal informations, he enter- 
tained some doubts. He would not, 
however, enter into the details of the mea- 
sure, reserving to himself the right to 
make such objections as might arise in his 
mind to the Bill when it was brought in. 

Mr. Fleetwood wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin to include in his Bill 
the right of bringing civil actions against 
more than one party for the same libel ? 

Mr. O’ Connell said, it was not his in- 
tention to limit the right of action to any 
given number of actions ; but he thought, 
that the regulations which he had sug- 
gested, in respect to costs, would check 
the evil to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded. 

Mr. Fleetwood said, if the House would 
allow him, he would allude shortly to 
some of the details of the Bill proposed 
[‘‘ oh, oh.”] He would then only express 
his wish, and hope, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would introduce into 
his Bill some mode of registering the real, 
the bona jide proprietors of newspapers, 
pamphlets, &c., who should be made 
amenable for the consequences of libel. 
This was a point of great importance, and 
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he wished to call the attention of the House 
to this, though there were many others upon 
which he was desirous of addressing the 
House ; but, as it was usual to bring ina Bill 
at once without discussing it in detail, he 
would retain his observations for a better 
opportunity. 
Leave was given to bring the Bill. 


Pension List.] Mr. D. W. Harvey:* 
Sir, it now becomes my duty to redeem a 
notice of Motion which I gave fat the 
close of last Session, and which I seized 
an early day in the present to renew upon 
your notice book, having for its object the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the consideration for which 
each pension has been granted, as the 
same appears in the List returned to this 
House and printed in August last. Taking 
into consideration the importance of the 
subject, and the great interest it excites in 
the public mind, K feel that there can be little 
occasion for an appeal on my part to the 
kindness and indulgence of the House. 
It is very true, that in a former Parlia- 
ment, I should have viewed the unusual 
array of Members whom I now see before 
me, with feelings of no inconsiderable 
apprehension ; I should have suspected 
that many of the large body of those 
whom I have now the honour to address, 
had been invited hither by the intimation 
of a Treasury note, to the effect, that a 
formidable and appalling Motion was to 
be submitted to their consideration, and 
urgently imploring an early attendance. 
But, Sir, in a Reformed Parliament, I 
feel assured there can have been no justi- 
fication for inviting the Representatives of 
the people to oppose and falsify their 
solemn engagements; for I would appeal 
to every gentleman who hears me, who 
calls to mind the solemn compact into 
which he has entered with his constituents, 
renewing, as he has, that compact, by his 
recent intercourse with them, as he has 
traversed the counties and visited the 
cities and boroughs of this country,—and 
I would call upon him to tell me whether 
there be one subject of domestic interest 
to be compared with the Pension-list. 
Sir, if I were called upon at this moment 
to say what was the question which, more 
than another, hurled the late Government 
from their position, and placed the present 
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Administration in their stead, I should 
say, that it was the hostility of the one to, 
and the avowed declarations of the other 
in favour of, an inquiry into these pen- 
sions. I am now addressing several hon. 
Members who wete present upon the 
memorable division of November, 1830, 
when the former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward the Civil-list 
consequent upon the accession of his 
present Majesty to the throne. Upon 
that occasion, it was proposed that the 
Pension-list, to which I intend studiously 
to restrict my Motion and my observa- 
tions, should be limited to 144,0002. Upon 
that occasion, the right hon. Member, now 
member for Dundee (Sir Henry Parnell), 
moved, as an Amendment, and enforced 
that Amendment by various cogent, and, 
as the result proved, successful arguments, 
that that proposed List should be referred 
to and closely scrutinized by a Select 
Committee. That Amendment was re- 
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sisted, but yet it was triumphant. The 
then Government was overthrown, and it 
introduced Reform and the Reformers of 
the present day; and this is the first 
occasion on which it can be fairly said 
that the question of the Pension-list has 


been impartially and coolly submitted to 
the deliberation of a Reformed House, 
pledged especially to the abolition of 
unmerited pensions. It is because this is 
the case, that I have been anxious to 
invite the attention of the House to it 
thus early, because experience tells me that 
every day gives strength to injustice, con- 
firms irregular practices, and strengthens 
the plea by which they are maintained. 
It is very true that this question was 
partially agitated at various stages, pre- 
vious and subsequent to the settlement of 
that great measure to which I have re- 
ferred. Previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, every man’s mind in and out 
of this House, was so entirely absorbed 
with its intensity, that even the matter 
under our present consideration appeared 
a point of minor importance ; yet, Sir, it 
was not lost sight of; those who were 
anxious to maintain their consistency, and 
who threw out insinuations of their deter- 
mination at some future period to scruti- 
nize the List, were admonished not to be 
too tenacious of their object at that period, 
lest it might interpose an obstacle by 
which Reform itself might be endangered, 
if not defeated. But, Sir, we have hap- 
pily triumphed in that measure; the 
VOL, XXI. {30} 
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people more than this House, aye, more 
than the Government, yes, even more 
than our constitutional Monarch, have 
secured that splendid victory; and it has 
been one of their first and earnest expec- 
tations to reap the benefits of it; there is 
no subject towards which their attention 
is directed with such just anxiety, or in 
which so much of chastened indignation 
is mixed with firm resolution. Under 
such circumstances, I own it has been to 
me matter of equal surprise and regret, 
to hear that this Motion is to be opposed. 
I make this observation thus early in the 
Debate, that no Member who hears me, 
and who is anxious to escape from the 
Motion in consequence of the length and 
dryness of its details, may find an apology 
for his absence, in the expectation that it 
is to be granted. No, Sir, every man 
who feels that he is pledged to his. coun- 
try to establish economy—every man who 
does not shrink from his engagements to 
redeem those pledges—every man who is 
not prepared to say that promises are 
mere delusions, which he looks to redeem 
by the security which the long period 
of seven years unhappily affords—must 
not flinch from his post, but be present 
and do his duty on this occasion. I fain 
could wish, not only in this, but on similar 
Motions, that a course were pursued in 
our discussions which [ cannot help think- 
ing as calculated to save the time of the 
House. When a notice of Motion has 
been given on a subject of great import- 
ance, | think it would be well if those who 
were opposed to it were to commence 
with the ground of their opposition. I 
am speaking in the presence of lawyers, 
who will tell you that it is ofttimes a 
struggle in court which gentleman shall 
first begin. It would be well for those 
whose title is impeached, to stand forth 
and defend it; it would be well if a Re- 
formed Government stood forward to 
show on what grounds the persons whose 
names are contained in this Pension-list 
claim as-of right to subsist on the industry 
of the country; it would be better for 
those who have marshalled themselves on 
this occasion in dread array to defeat this 
Motion, if they were now to come forward 
and become at once its honest advocates. 
1 know well the weight of that ingenuity, 
of the sinister dexterity, I have to encount- 
er. It would be far better for me to say 
at once, “ I move that this Resolution be 
carried ;” yet, if I did so, we should be 
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told that it was a marvellous thing for a 
Member sitting on the Opposition bench 
to be silent. His Majesty’s Ministers 
would say, ‘“ When an adherent on our 
side of the House refrains from speaking, 
the object and his motives are obvious, 
but for an opponent—one arrayed against 
the Government—to be silent, is indeed a 
miracle; yet it is not to be doubted that 
such a course would have its advantages, 
because, while | have no apprehension of 
the defeat of this Motion on its merits, 
vet I dread a contest with that force which 
is opposed to me, prepared as it is to seize 
any accidental suggestion by which the 
real merits of the question may be evaded. 
If, for instance, I were to analyze this 
Pension-list, and to speak of any one 
individual upon it in terms even of mea- 
sured kindness, all the fashion and feeling 
marshalled before me would at once be up 
in arms. What a pity it is that every 
hon. Gentleman opposite has not come 
down to the House on this occasion, 
habited like the mover and seconder of 
the Address, in a court suit! With what 
capital effect would some hon. Gentlemen 
be able to rise and say, ‘‘ I came down to 
the House somewhat inclined to think 
that the opinions of the people were of 
little worth, and that a shorter than a sep- 
tennial Parliament might bring me into 
contact with my constituents, and, there- 
fore, 1 was prepared, under some slight 
modification, to entertain the Motion; 
but when I heard the hon. member for 
Colchester single out lady A. or lady B., 
and speak of them in such ungenerous, 
uncourteous, violent, and democratic Jan- 
guage, | became indignant, and at once 
resolved, at all hazards, to defend this 
List and to resent the rashness and vio- 
lence of those who dared to breathe a 
whisper against the character or preten- 
sions of those who appear upon it. I shall 
not, therefore, touch the List upon the 
present occasion. It is too sacred and 
too delicate to be touched by unhallowed 
hands.” For these reasons, the House 
would be pleased to have a Committee, 
for the purpose of showing that from the 
oldest dowager down to the youngest 
beauty, there is not one on the List who 
has not earned the pension by substantial 
public and honourable services. Sir, let 
it not be supposed that the laborious mul- 
titude of this country, although they may 
express themselves in uncouth language, 
although their hands may be stretched 
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forth uncovered with silken gloves, and 
although they may not step with the ease 
and grace of the drawing-room, that, 
therefore, they grudge compensation to 
real merit. Do not suppose that if this 
Pension-list should contain names, be they 
few or many, nay, all whose claims are 
based on meritorious service, although 
that merit may have lost something of its 
lustre by the rust of time, and although 
those who could best speak to their title 
may now be nomore—that,on that account, 
the rude blast of the public voice will 
drive such supplicants from your Com- 
mittee. No, Sir, the people are too honest 
and kind-hearted; indeed, the real ob- 
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jection to vesting in Parliament an un- 


limited power to reward merit, is the just 
fear that the generosity of the people 
would out-strip their resources. This 
pleasing truth has been one argument 
against submitting each case to the candid 
consideration of the people—for I delight 
in the idea that, when speaking to the 
Reformed House of Commons, I am 
speaking to the Representatives of the 
people, and that all those who were used 
to come to this House through agencies 
unknown to that power are now gone, 
and that there is no one instrument in 
this House which is not under authority 
and influence, and bending responsibly to 
the moral energy of the nation. Why, 
then, should we dread the decision of the 
people? But it becomes necessary for me 
to state shortly to the House how this 
matter stands in a historical point of view. 
Prior to the date of what is generally 
known by the name of “ Burke’s Bill,” the 
power of the Crown in granting pensions 
had no other limit than a sense of decency. 
How much was the fund of that decency 
is shown by the state of things at the time 
when that justly celebrated measure was 
brought forward. From that period vari- 
ous attempts were made, during the reign 
of George the 3rd, to bring the Pension- 
list under the cognizance of this House; 
for the advocates and admirers of high 
prerogative principles, previous to, and at 
the time of the discussion of Mr. Burke’s 
Bill, maintained that the King’s preroga- 
tive justified any grant that his country, 
nay, his caprice, might think fit to bestow. 
When it was found that the prerogative 
was restricted by that salutary measure to 
a sum of 95,0001., in regard to England ; 
50,0002. in regard to Scotland; and that 
a corresponding limit was afterwards ar- 
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ranged in regard to Ireland. When, I say, it 
was found that some bounds were put to 
the Royal extravagance, it was contended, 
that whatever Parliament had granted was 
placed at the disposal of the Crown, be- 
yond the control and supervision of this 
House. Sir, in these feelings and senti- 
ments, those who advocated them were 
perfectly consistent. But, at different 
periods, it was contended, by some of the 
oldest and most eloquent patriots of the 
country, that this list, thus restricted, was 
open to the inspection of the House; and 
on several occasions experiments were 
made, with various success, to establish 
the principle of constitutional control. 
Sometimes the attempt was made in the 
shape of a Motion for a return of the en- 
tire list; and the parties opposed to the 
grant contended, that those who asked it 
could not call for the whole list, because 
the power of the Crown to dispose of this 
money as seemed to it fit, was not to be 
disputed, except in instances of palpable 
perversion and criminal abuse; that all 
else was censurable curiosity, and must 
be resisted. This contest between the 


people and the Crown, was carried on with 
varied success, as patriotism rose in the 


thermometer of the public feeling. But, 
without troubling the House with a detail 
of what passed on those occasions, and 
was said by distinguished men, who were 
then in this, and some of whom are now 
in the other House, [ will bring your at- 
tention down to the year 1830, when the 
doctrine of prerogative was stil] maintained, 
and struggled for; but it was overthrown, 
and its advocates paid the price of their 
consistency, by their extinction. Toryism 
was supplanted by the present Govern- 
ment ; and then it was that the present 
Ministers were expected to redeem their 
pledge to the country,—that the entire 
Civil-list should be referred to a Com- 
mittee of this House. This was affected 
to be done; and I have now before me the 
result of their labours, in a Report made 
to the House shortly after. Although, 
previous to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, it was powerfully urged by the 
right hon. member for Dundee, then re- 
presenting the Queen’s County, that the 
Pension-list ought to be subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny, yet, for reasons with 
which I, of course, cannot be acquainted, 
that Committee touched no item on that 
list, but came to a Resolution, recom- 
mending the following arrangement :— 
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The Pension-list previously proposed was 
144,000/.; they proposed that 75,0007. 
of that amount should be placed on the 
Civil-list, and the residue carried to the 
Consolidated-fund; and that they might 
not—impartiality in all things being a 
virtue with them—be accused, in making 
the division, of picking out all the decre- 
pid and declining dowagers on the one 
side, and all that was cheering in infancy, 
and beauty, and joy, and hope, on the 
other, they divided all the names in the 
List alphabetically, from the letter A to 
the middle of the letter H, and planted 
them on the Civil-list; leaving the residue 
to the last letter, to be disposed of on the 
Consolidated-fund; the effect of which 
arrangement would be, so far as regarded 
those persons whose names appeared on 
the Consolidated-fund, when death had 
established stronger claims to them than 
the living, the chasm should not be filled 
up; and to that extent there would be a 
sluggish benefit to the Exchequer ; but so 
far as concerned the 75,000/., from A to 
H, they were to remain upon the Civil-list ; 
so when any pensioner fell, his place 
should be filled by the will and command 
of the Crown. The future Pension-list, 
when death shall have purged the Conso- 
lidated-fund, would be limited to 75,0007. 
Now, Sir, as I disclaim most solemnly all 
influence of party motive, in bringing for- 
ward this question, so I must admit, that 
there was much liberality in this arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as while, previous to 
Burke’s Bill, the Pension-list was without 
bounds, and subsequent to that Bill, and 
up to the demise of the Crown, it was 
very considerable, the prospective effect of 
the new alteration was to restrict the 
power of the Crown, in granting pensions, 
to the comparatively small sum of 75,000/. 
Although this arrangement was well un- 
derstood by the House, as being part of 
the plan suggested by the Committee, yet 
it in no way met with the satisfaction of 
the House. It was justly impugned by 
every hon. Member who rightly looked to 
the objects of a Pension-list, and to the 
financial advantages that would result 
from economy in dealing with it. It was 
doing something, but notenough. I may 
here be allowed to notice the part which 
I took, because I am one of those fortu- 
nate individuals whose obscurity is their 
protection,—who may say a thing one day, 
and repeat it the next, without any appre- 
hension of being reminded, that the same 
R 2 
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thing had been stated the day before ; 
while, on the other hand, there are some 
men, so important and imposing, that 
what they say makes an impression on 
their auditors not to be effaced by the long 
lapse of twenty years,—at every stage of 
the Civil-list, and when the Reform Bill 
was uppermost with us all, I uniformly 
stated, that I reserved to myself the right 
of challenging the Pension-list whenever 
it should be directly brought under the 
consideration of the House. The noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
cannot forgetthe statement which he made, 
after the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee had been suggested. He then 
proposed, that there should be a partial 
and limited grant for the Pension-list, not 
exceeding three months, On that occasion, 
many hon. Members—I will not refer 
particularly to any one, because it would 
be invidious to omit any—suggested, that 
the matter ought to be considered; and, 
although at the same time disinclined to 
withhold their assent from the proposition 
for a partial grant, yet they protested 
against being committed to the principle 
to which it might be regarded as giving 
sanction. Then it was the noble Lord 
opposite said, with his usual candour,—a 
candour far more powerful than eloquence, 
—that no Member would be committed by 
that vote, nor deterred from its future 
consideration. Indeed, the observations 
of the noble Lord on that occasion are 
worthy of remark ; and I wiil quote them 
as I find them in the Mirror of Parliament, 
for February 4, 1831. He there says,— 
“It is certainly true, and no man is more 
ready to admit it than I am, that many of 
the pensions on the List are such as ought 
never to have existed; but, on the best 
examination that I have been able to give 
them, it appears that a large majority of 
these pensions are purely pensions of 
charity; and, therefore, to take them 
away now, after they have been so long 
enjoyed, will be to inflict great dis- 
tress on many individuals.” Now, Sir, 
the point I seek to establish, and for 
which I contend, is this,—that this part 
of the Civil-list is as much open to 
the control and inspection of Parliament 
as it was in the year 1830, when the hon. 
member for Dundee challenged the pro- 
posal of the late Government, or as it 
was after the matter had come from the 
Committee to the House, not, indeed, as 
the result of investigation, but of no 
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investigation at all. Then, Sir, what is 
the ground, if I may gather it from the 
rumours which float around us, on which 
it is proposed to resist this Motion? I 
feel that I ought long since to have 
ceased troubling the House, and rather 
have begun and ended with this ques- 
tion—‘‘ Are you prepared to stultify 
your own resolutions? But the reso- 
lutions of the House are so many and 
move on before our eyes with such 
unheeded rapidity, that we may be par- 
doned if we do not carry in our minds 
every vote; yet, on this subject, there 
can be no forgetfulness. It will be re- 
membered, that,in the month of May last, 
I moved for a Return of each pension, 
stating the specific amount, the period of 
the grant, and the consideration of each 
grant. The noble Lord opposite then 
concurred in the Motion, with one re- 
striction. He expressed himself perfectly 
willing and ready to give the Return, 
with the explanation required, so far as 
regarded that portion of the Pension-list 
which had been allotted to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but said, that he had doubts as 
to the propriety of extending the order to 
that part which was placed on the Civil- 
list. However, feeling the force of the 
original obligation, and not being pre- 
pared to forfeit the bright character 
which he had earned by his consistent 
course of conduct, when speaking of this 
matter on this side of the House, confined 
his opposition to a mere suggestion, and 
the motion, as originally framed, was 
passed. It was true that the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, entered 
the House just on the eve of its decision, 
but, happily, not in time to interpose his 
successful resistance, as he contented 
himself with saying, that heshould for- 
bear his opposition, inasmuclas I had then 
made my reply; but if he had entered 
the House a little earlier, and before I 
bad made my reply, there is little doubt 
I should not have been now in a condition 
to address this House, for I should have 
been so maimed and mangled as to have 
been glad to escape with signing a truce, 
the condition of which would be, that I 
should never dare again to touch the 
Pension-list. The question now before 
the House is, whether the House is pre- 
pared to abide by its own order, and 
whether, the first effort proving unsuccess- 
ful, it will not attemptanother. I will say 
one word on that order. On the 22nd 
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of May, 1833, in the first Session of the 
Reformed Parliament, it was ordered, 
“‘ that an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid 
before this House, a Return of all per- 
sons on the English, Irish, and Scotch 
Pension-list, heretofore paid out of the 
Civil-list and Consolidated Fund, speci- 
fying, with each name, the sum received 
by each individual, the period of the grant, 
the public grounds or other consideration, 
as far as practicable, on account of which 
they have been granted; distinguishing 
those who are widows or orphans of de- 
ceased public servants, and such as are in 
receipt of any salary, profits, pay, fees, 
and emoluments, from any public 
source.” Such was the order. Has it 
been complied with? Can it be com- 
plied with? We are told that it cannot. 
I am much inclined to think that it 
cannot be complied with, and for this 
reason. An hon. Member, the Represen- 
tative of Merthyr Tydvil, in the former 
Session—in the Unreformed Parliament— 
for I like to distinguish between the Re- 
formed and the Unreformed Parliaments 
—that hon. Member, in the Unreformed 
Parliament, wished to obtain a Return of 
one specific grant, in respect to which, no 
one but himself could have any belief 
that it was not founded on valuable pub- 
lic services. It was due to his eager and 
undecaying patriotism, that his extreme 
scruples, in this matter, should be satis- 
fied; and he had what some may call the 
tenacity, but I should say, the spirit and 
integrity of true patriotism, to ask for the 
consideration for which a lady of the 
name of Arbuthnot has a pension of 9001. 
a-year on this List. The Return was 
made, and what were the words of it? 
That it is granted to trustees, to be paid 
to the lady during her life, but to continue 
during “our pleasure.” Now, | take for 
granted, that in each individual instance 
in which a return similar to this was 
asked for, it would be couched in the 
same words, or thus: ‘‘ Whereas we are 
graciously pleased to grant to our well- 
beloved Dorothy, the clear annual sum of 
——l., to be continued during our plea- 
sure.” I do not inquire whether, in some 
instances, a softer appellation might not 
have been applied to them, yet, the term 
is during pleasure, and very rightly, for 
whoever gives pleasure, should be recom- 
pensed in the same feeling. When, there- 
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fore, I consider of this matter, I cannot 
help thinking that the noble Lord is, in 
his conduct, more deserving of applause 
for the sinister dexterity of his resistance 
than of praise for disinterested patriotism. 
There is a great bustle made about. this 
List; there appears no objection to give 
us the names upon it, the dates of the 
grants, and their amounts, but the only 
really valuable object, the consideration, 
is withheld: we can only learn, that the 
pension is given to sundry affectionate 
creatures, “during our pleasure.” That 
is the response to all our inquiries. The 
noble Lord seems to think that we shall 
run through the entire List, and be amused 
with this Return, and there ends the 
matter. In this he is mistaken. It is 
quite clear that there must be another in- 
quiry. We must have a Committee of 
real upright patriots, who will call before 
them every person whose name appears 
on the List, to state the consideration for 
which the grant was made. Then one of 
two things will happen. All of them who 
have any real ground, any valuable con- 
sideration to assign, will be eager to 
rescue themselves from the opprobrium 
which the general and just feeling of the 
country attaches to this Pension-list, under 
the belief that there is not one honest grant 
in it, but that they are all the reward of 
political servility or drawing-room compli- 
ance. So far, indeed, Sir, from considering, 
as has been hinted, that the Motion which I 
am about to place in your hands is an un- 
gallant one, calculated to plant thorns 
in the bosom of virtue, I say this, 
that if I were twenty-five years younger, 
and desired to win all sorts of praise 
from the fairest of the creation, I should 
make precisely this Motion; for it af- 
fords to those who in every respect are 
innocent of blame, a shield against the 
foul imputation which has indiscrimi- 
nately gone forth against them, that they 
are luxuriating in lascivious indolence, 
rioting upon the industry of the country. 
The whole House would cry shame agaiust 
such an imputation. When I see on 
the List a number of distinguished names 
—upwards of 200 persons actually bearing 
titles, and whose manifold appellations 
show that they are intimately connected 
with other titled personages, I am quite 
satisfied that such an imputation cannot 
be suggested in this House without arous- 
ing a spirit of chivalrous rivalry, who, 
among our romantic nobility shall step 
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forward and avenge their proud and fair 
associates from the imputation of revel- 
ling and rioting upon the labours of the 
country, without rendering a_ valuable 
and ample equivalent. Let us, then, con- 
cur in the Motion and thus redeem them 
from this ungenerous imputation. I be- 
lieve that while many persons would be 
rushing forward with trophies or em- 
blems of reward in their hands, and thus 
at once not only silencing suspicion, but 
receiving the amplest meed of praise, 
there are some who would retire from the 
contest, and who when asked to produce 
their titles, would beg leave to tender 
their grateful acknowledgments for having 
been so long the unmolested recipients of 
the nation’s bounty—perhaps for some half 
century ; and with all possible thanks for 
the supineness of the people and the pro- 
tection of the parliament, resign all fur- 
ther claims for grants without merit, and 
services not without suspicion. Thus we 
should protect retiring honour, and chas- 
tise criminal imposition. The Motion I 
now make is in furtherance of that system, 
by acting on which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have derived their claims to the 
public countenance as the friends of 
economy; and I am sure that they will 
hail every similar suggestion with a 
favourable feeling, and regard all who 
make them as friendly to themselves. 
What more need be said in support of 
this Motion? In May, 1833, they offered 
that to be done which it appears now 
cannot be done in the way then suggested. 
I propose, therefore, that a Committee 
should be appointed, to whom these grants 
should be referred, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what consideration has been 
given forthem. Iam aware that it will 
probably be contended by some gentle- 
men, that whether we restrict the Pen- 
sion-list to a small or a large amount, 
whether it be prudent or otherwise to 
grant any stated sum to be disposed of as 
the Crown shall seem fit; it is ungenerous, 
and cannot be tolerated, that in a British 
Parliament, whose feelings are liberal and 
affectionate towards the Monarch, who so 
nobly and consistently co-operated with 
the darling wish of his people, that we 
should investigate, or even suspect the 
grounds on which specific grants have 
been made. Against that doctrine I 
decidedly protest; but it is not sufficient 
for one individual so to do. Some, in- 
deed, of the most distinguished men in 
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the preseut Government, as well as some 
of the greatest among their predecessors, 
have always discountenanced that opinion; 
they have always given this construction 
to the Pension-list—that it is an uncon- 
trolled disposition of a limited grant. But 
there are those who have contended other- 
wise, who say that it is a sum of money 
entrusted to the Crown, to be appropri- 
ated to public and useful purposes, of 
which merit and service must be the sole 
basis—the Crown standing in this case as 
the trustee for the people. If it were 
otherwise, why is there any control at all, 
as was well said by the noble Lord oppo- 
site before he entered his present situation, 
If we are not to look on the List, why 
have it at all? If we are not to deal with 
it, why have it? The List is now as foul 
or as fair as it ever was. It has never 
been looked into. It never could be, be- 
cause there have been other matters of 
paramount importance to absorb the atten- 
tion of the House—still its investigation 
has ever been uppermost on our minds 
—we have held it in reserve to bring for- 
ward on the first suitable occasion. Will 
it be now said, as it was said by the noble 
Lord on a former occasion, that he will 
grant the Motion as restricted to that 
portion of pensions which is placed in the 
Consolidated Fund? But even that con- 
cession will be made to depend upon 
circumstances. If he finds the Ministe- 
rial affection more than usually rampant, 
it is very possible that he will not grant 
so much; but if he finds one member 
after another, representing counties and 
large towns, rise, and say, ‘that however 
he may be disposed to act with you gene- 
rally, yet that, having during the recess 
visited our counties and cities; having 
gone into our market rooms and partaken 
of the humble fare, for none other than 
humble fare is now to be found there ; 
calling to mind what he there heard and 
saw,—he is so fully convinced of the deep 
feeling among all classes, and when 
speaking of all classes he meant not the 
vulgar unreading democracy, but the 
thinking and intelligent middle classes, — 
that every practicable economy should be 
enforced, and therefore he dare not, can- 
not vote against this Motion.” Then, when 
that is found to be the case, four or five 
Gentlemen of the Cabinet will put their 
heads together, and say, “ This is very 
unpleasant—truly awkward—but we must 
listen’ to the dull prejudices of these peo- 
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ple; therefore we will have a modified 
Motion; let all the poor souls from H to 
Z on the Consolidated Fund be taken and 
jostled together as they please, and God 
speed the result.” 
Amendment I protest. I am not aware 
that I need trouble the House further, as 
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I reserve to myself the usual courtesy of 


being allowed to reply to those objections 
which may be urged to my Motion; and 
I therefore only thank the House for the 
kind and patient hearing which has been 
afforded to me, and conclude with moving 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the consideration of each 
pension in the List ordered to be printed 
in August last, and to Report therefrom 
to the House.” 

Lord Althorp said, that before going 
into the general question which had been 
brought forward, he was anxious to dis- 
embarrass it of some circumstances in 
which the memory of the hon. and learned 
member for Colchester had certainly failed 
him, with respect to the Debates and 
Resolutions which on former occasions 
had taken place. The hon. Member had 
stated, that the Amendment moved by the 
right hon. Baronet the member for Dundee 
(Sir Henry Parnell) on the subject of the 
Civil-list, was to refer the Pension-list to 
a Select Committee ; but, in reality, it was 
to refer the whole of the Civil-list to a 
Committee, and, as far as he recollected 
the Debate, he did not think the Pension- 
list had been very particularly insisted on. 
Again, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had attributed to him the opinion, that 
this was to be an open question. Now, 
he had admitted, certainly on the occasion 
referred to, 
money for a particular period, and post- 
poning for some time the bringing forward 
of the Civil-list Act, that up to that time 
it was open; but he had never stated, 
that it would be generally open, for after 
the Civil-list Act was passed, such an 
opinion would be directly contrary to the 
provisions of the Act itself. He had 
stated, when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man formerly introduced the subject, that 
it would be extremely difficult to vindicate 
all the grants in the Pension-list; but 
what was the real question which the 
House had now to decide? He appre- 
hended the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman amounted to this— 
that a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the pensions, with a view to decide 
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whether they should continue, if it should 
appear that they had been improperly 
granted at the first. It was upon that 
ground that he felt perfectly ready to 
meet the hon, and learned Gentleman’s 
proposition. The House must recollect 
that there was a great and most essential 
distinction between the questions, whether 
a pension legally granted at the time 
had been properly so granted, and, 
whether, being improperly, but legally 
granted, it should be taken away? He 
did not hold the doctrine, that the pensions 
on the Civil-list were completely without 
any control whatever, even though the 
prescribed limits were not exceeded; the 
Government for the time, as the responsible 
advisers of the Crown, being answerable 
to that House for the course they might 
recommend. But, then, the responsibility 
should be visited on the proper patties, 
without taking away the benefit from those 
ou whom a legal right had been conferred, 
because the advice which had originally 
been given might afterwards be considered 
to have been mistaken. On the occasion 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
had alluded, he had argued, that, as these 
pensions had always been considered as 
grants for the lives of those who held 
them, though you might have a legal right 
to take them away, you would commit an 
act of injustice if you did so. That was, 
undoubtedly, the case at the last discus- 
sion, but it was not so now. At present, 
whether they looked to the justice, or to 
the legality of these grants, it must be 
admitted, that, during the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, the parties in possession 
have a legal title to them. If the House 
entered into a consideration of these 
grants, with a view of taking away the 
pensions from the present holders, it would 
take away from them a legal right. It 
might be, that the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, in advising these grants, 
acted wrongly in giving such advice ; it 
might be, that the original grants were 
quite indefensible, but the parties had re- 
ceived them according to law; and if the 
House proceeded to take them away, it 
would be depriving them of a right strictly 
legal. The hon. member for Colchester 
had admitted that a great reduction had 
been made of late years in the amount of 
pensions on the Civil-list. The hon. and 
learned Member had truly stated, that, up 
to the time of Mr. Burke's Civil- list Bill, 
there had been no limitation as to the 
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amount of pensions charged upon the Civil- 
list. At present, that was no longer the 
case; and, in order that the House might 
more distinctly understand the limitation 
which existed, he would state how much 
the Pension-list had been reduced since 
the accession of his late Majesty, in 1820. 
In that year the pensions charged on the 
Civil-list of England amounted to 74,2001., 
on that of Ireland to 67,3771., and on that 
of Scotland to 37,191/.; besides those 
charged on the four and a half per cent 
duties, which amounted to 24,290/., mak- 
ing a total of 203,058/. At the accession 
of his present Majesty the pensions 
charged on the Civil-list of England 
amounted to 74,200/., on that of Ireland 
to 51,1551., on that of Scotland to 30,4671., 
and on the four and a half per cent duties 
to 25,122/.; making a total of 180,944/. 
The House would recollect, that when he 
brought under its notice the proposition 
respecting the Civil-list of his present 
Majesty, he had proposed that these three 
different Civil-lists should be taken away, 
and that they should be all consolidated 
into one; upon which 75,0001. a-year 
was fixed as the limited amount of pensions 
to be charged in future; thus making a 
prospective reduction of 138,058/. a-year 
below the amount of pensions in 1820. 
One question which the House had to con- 
sider then, but which it was not called upon 
to consider now, was, whether any such 
sum should be granted for such a purpose. 
He contended, that it was right that the 
governing power should have means at its 
command for the reward of merit, for 
the relief of persons of station in distress, 
and for the remuneration of those who 
had distinguished themselves, not in the 
public service of the country, but in the 
scientific and literary attainments of civil 
life. Hon. Gentlemen might, perhaps, 
quote instances of pensions which did not 
come under any one of these categories. 
He did not mean to say, that there were 
not some names on that list which ought 
not to have been there ; but when he said 
that, he must add, that it was an abuse of 
power which had placed them there, and 
that those who advised the abuse were, 
and ought to be, responsible for it. The 


right to grant these pensions must exist 
somewhere under every government. There 
were names on the present list—and he 
had never denied, nor would he now deny, 
the fact—which ought not to have been 
there, But the strongest objection, as it 
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appeared to him, against the list was, that 
it contained the names of several persons 
who were rightly placed upon it originally, 
but who, since that time, had acquired 
large incomes, which rendered them unfit 
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objects for Royal benevolence. [Cries of 
“ No.”| What! was not that change in 
their fortunes any objection to their con- 
tinuance on the Pension-list ? He thought 
that it was an objection, and a very strong 
and proper objection. Though he was 
not prepared to take away any legal right 
from those now in the enjoyment of it, he 
would say this,—that he should be sorry 
to bein the situation of such individuals, 
enjoying a large private income, and, at 
the same time, receiving a considerable 
pension from the Crown. He had now 
stated the grounds on which he objected 
to the inquiry proposed in the present 
Motion : he objected to it because he 
thought that it was unjust to take 
away from any man that which was 
legally given to him. With respect to 
the power of granting these pensions, 
he should be sorry if it did not exist, 
when it was considered how many objects 
there were to which it might properly be 
directed. When he considered the pur- 
poses for which such a power ought to 
exist, —when he considered that it provided 
a fund from which rewards could be dis- 
tributed to eminent public service, and 
assistance could be administered to persons 
who, from their rank and station, were 
not able to obtain the means of existence 
by entering into ordinary professions, and 
were yet placed in distressed circumstances, 
—when he considered that you could in 
this manner aid persons engaged in scien- 
tific and literary pursuits, and soothe the 
declining age of such a man as Mr. Dal- 
ton,—-when he considered all this, he was 
convinced that the power of granting 
these pensions ought to exist; but he 
must add, the greater the utility of having 
the power, the more was every abuse of it 
to be condemned. He admitted, likewise, 
that if a case were made out of gross 
abuse in the grant of a pension, it was a 
case in which a Minister ought to be made 
strictly responsible. In saying that, he 
did not mean to admit, that it would be 
either right, or just, or proper, to take 
away from the party holding the pension 
the legal right to it which he had acquired. 
As to his own opinions on this subject, he - 
had stated them so frequently, that he felt 
that he had no occasion to repeat them 
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now. He would simply say, that he 
should be sorry to bea party to such a pro- 
position as that nfade by the hon. member 
for Colchester; and he earnestly trusted, 
that the House would not adopt it. He 
was ready to admit, that there was a strong 
public feeling excited on this subject. He 
admitted, that the name of pension was 
an odious name, and that a Motion for 
the abolition of all pensions was, and 
necessarily must bea very popular Motion. 
He had, therefore, stated what the cir- 
cumstances of the case really were; he 
had pointed out the facts as they existed 
at the accession of his late, and as they 
had been altered since the accession of 
his present Majesty. He would now pro- 
ceed to record, in a resolution which he 
would propose, as an Amendment, to the 
House, the principles on which he thought 
that the responsible advisers of the Crown 
ought to act in such cases in future. It 
would be desirable that the House should 
lay down, as a guide to Ministers, the 
principle, that no pension should ever be 
granted unless the Minister recommending 
the grant were convinced that the person 
who was to receive it had rendered some 
service to the country, so as to deserve 
the recommendation. It would, however, 
be unjust to grant the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion, and to affirm that persons, having 
a legal right to their pensions, should be 
deprived of them because the original 
grant of them was disapproved of. He 
should move, as an Amendment, the 
following Resolutions :— 


That it appears, from papers before the 
House, that, upon the accession of his late 
Majesty, the charge for pensions on the Civil- 
list of England and Ireland, the hereditary 
revenue of Scotland, and the four and a-half 
per cent duties, stood as follows :— 

England .. £74,200 
Freland) ws. -.6 a .. 67,377 
Scotland .¢-.. «- «. 37,191 
Fouranda half per cents.. 24,290 





203,058 

That on the accession of his present Majesty, 
the charges of an analogous nature amounted 
to the following sums :— 


England .- £74,200 
Ireland .. .. .. os ‘SR f55 
Scotland .. ie ee “SOAGT 


Four and ahalfpercents .. 25,122 





180,944 
That his present most gracious Majesty 
having placed at the disposal of Parliament his 
Majesty’s interest in the hereditary revenues, 
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in the droits of the Crown and of Admiralty, 
as well as the casual revenues, both within the 
United Kingdom and in his Majesty’s foreign 
peat ake two acts were passed by which the 

egislature, in proof of dutiful attachment, 
assigned a Civil-list, for the life of his most 
gracious Majesty, and raised further charges 
on the Consolidated Fund, thus providing for 
the honour and dignity of the Crown, and for 
the support of the Civil Government. 

That under these acts a sum of 75,000/. was 
fixed as the amount of the pensions on the 
Civil-list of his Majesty, the balance of the ex- 
isting pensions being otherwise provided for, 
by which arrangement, on termination of the 
existing interests, the whole charge of the pen- 
sions, except the charge on the Civil-list, will 
become asaving to the public; and the charge 
for pensions, which is now 44,2632. below its 
amount in 1820, will be reduced eventually to 
75,000/,, being 138,058/. below that sum. 

That under the provisions of these Acts the 
charge on the public has already been reduced, 
since the accession of his present most gracious 
Majesty, by the sum of 12,149/.; and that the 
further reduction of the expenditure to the 
sum limited by the Civil-list Acts is progres 
sive, and has been fixed by law. 

That it is the bounden duty of the respons- 
ible advisers of the Crown to recommend to 
his Majesty for grants of pensions on the Civil- 
list such persons only as have just claims on 
the Royal beneficence, or who, by their per- 
sonal services to the Crown, by the perform- 
ance of duties to the public, or by their useful 
discoveries in science, and attainments in lite- 
rature and the arts, have merited the gracious 
consideration of their Sovereign and the gra- 
titude of their country. 


Mr. Roebuck agreed with the noble 
Lord, that there ought to exist a power 
somewhere of rewarding merit; but, at 
the same time, he would maintain, that 
that House ought to possess the power to 
determine whether that power had been 
exercised properly or not. If it appeared 
to the House, as the Representatives of 
the people, that the advisers of the Crown 
had improperly applied the money of the 
people, it followed, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that not only the responsible 
advisers ought to receive punishment, but 
that the persons who obtained the money 
ought no longer to receive it. If that 
House had been induced to pass an im- 
proper law—if it had been misled to con- 
firm improper rights—the best thing it 
could do would be to abolish the law, and 
to destroy such rights. Every day that 
House was employed in curtailing legal 
rights, and in abolishing laws. If, in 
abolishing rights, the House did any indi- 
vidual wrong, it was the custom to com- 
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pensate the sufferer. If, in abolishing 
these miscalled rights, the House did no 
injury, but only placed the pensioners in 
the position in which they ought to have 
been, and in which they would have been 
had not the wrong been done in their 
favour, then it could not be said, that the 
House was going beyond a proper exercise 
of its powers. What was the position 
laid down by the noble Lord? A person 
advised his Majesty to confer certain grants 
on individuals; the adviser went out of 
office, or died; and yet the improper grant 
could not be rescinded, or taken away, on 
account of its having been given on the 
responsibility of a person who was no 
longer responsible. Perhaps nota person 
might be in existence who had been con- 
cerned in advising the grant of an im- 
proper pension; not one might be within 
the reach of responsibility; and yet, said 
the noble Lord, the House must continue 
to pay the sum that had been so improperly 
granted. He would ask the noble Lord 
to point out the persons to whom he 
had alluded as being improperly and 
unadvisedly placed on the List. This 
country was the most profuse and lavish 
in the world of public money; but its 
profusion was not exhibited towards liter- 
ary merit, or merit of any sort, except 
corrupt merit. It was bestowed on those 
who had done what was called secret ser- 
vice. God knew what such service meant, 
what it had been; but it would be satis- 
factory to know distinctly what sort of 
merit constituted such secret services. If 
anything were done which ought to be 
rewarded, it might be safely told to that 
House, and the House had a right to in- 
stitute an inquiry into it. He appealed 
to every Gentleman in that House, at 
least to every man who had any constitu- 
ents, whether by the vote he gave that 
night he was not going to be pledged to 
the people of England to inquire how far 
their money was disposed of. He was 
ready to agree with the noble Lord, that 
the amount of the pensions were paltry; 
but the expenditure was so large, that 
every individual sum, of whatever amount, 
must appear trifling. The principle in- 
volved was by far more important than 
the sum itself. In saying that these pen- 


sions were a legal right, and that the 
House ought not to disturb it, the noble 
Lord had gone much further than he, or 
any democrat in that House had ever 
gone, to disturb legal rights, by confound- 
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ing the just with the unjust, and mingling 
together what ought never to be con- 
founded. The noble Lord had gone far 
to break down all barriers between right 
and wrong, by the Resolutions he had 
moved, in opposition to the motion. The 
noble Lord had gone far to sanction the 
pensions he acknowledged to be improper, 
and the grounds on which they had been 
granted. He had not only supported the 
abuse, but the principle upon which all 
such abuses ever had and ever could be 
committed. He, for one, would enter his 
protest against the vicious principle which 
the noble Lord had advanced; and, he 
trusted, that the House would, at least, 
show its consciousness of its responsibility 
to the people by supporting the motion 
and rejecting the amendment. 

Mr. Divett had seen, with extreme re- 
gret, the course which his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had taken. He was sorry to say, 
that the noble Lord was not following up 
the principles which he had professed, and 
that he obliged him to vote against the 
Government, to which he was conscious 
that the people owed many and great ob- 
ligations. He could not see anything 
whatever that ought to prevent the in- 
quiry called for on the Motion of the hon. 
member for Colchester. The pensions, if 
legal at all, could not be legal for more 
than one reign, The noble Lord had been 
pleased to acknowledge that the pensions 
were odious to the country, and he could 
say, that they were most thoroughly and 
most justly odious, to every class of the 
people. Much more than the amount of 
the List was involved in the question. 
There was a principle involved, and it 
must be obvious to every man that, in 
the cases of the abuse of power which 
the noble Lord had acknowledged, the 
pensions which had resulted from such 
abuse ought to be done away with. 
There was another ground on which he 
felt it his duty to support the motion. It 
would be the duty of that House very 
shortly to inquire into the evils of the 
Poor Laws. Vast numbers of paupers 
were supported at the expense of the in- 
dustrious, and if in the investigation of 
the Poor Laws the House went into that 
subject, it would behove them much more 
to examine into the cases of those who 
were connected with the aristocracy, and 
were possessed of large property, and 
who were yet living on the people. He 
deeply regretted that Ministers intended 
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to resist the inquiry, which was essen- 
tially necessary to set that House right 
with the country. 

Lord Ebrington was of opinion, that 
Ministers ought not on such an occasion 
to shrink from uttering their sentiments | 
or from acting upon them. His mind was | 
not influenced by any party motives or 
personal considerations, and he might 
state, that he acted from no feelings of 
sympathy with any of those whose indi- | 
vidual interests were involved in the dis- 
cussion. In looking at the list of these 
pensions, he certainly saw much reason | 
to condemn those who had advised the | 
granting of many of them. He was also 
fully aware of the excitement which pre- 
vailed out of doors on this question, and 
of the great obloquy which all who op- 
posed the motion would be liable to. He 
could have no motive except a sense of | 
public duty for taking the course which 
he certainly should take. He hoped that 
he never would be disposed to shrink 
from the performance of his public duty. 
Whatever reluctance he might feel in ad- 
dressing that House, it did not proceed 
from his wishing to shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of his vote, or from any fear 
or reluctance to expose the grounds on 
which he voted. The question before the 
House had assumed a very different shape 
from that which it used to bear, for, 
since the former motion that had been 
made upon the subject, the pensions, 
which from time immemorial had been 
granted for the lives of the persons hold- 
ing them, had been sanctioned and con- 
firmed by the laws of Parliament. It was, 
therefore, on the ground of those acts, it 
was on the ground that Parliament stood 
pledged on the subject, that he rested his 
opposition to the present motion. His 
noble Friend in his Resolutions had 
strongly laid down the future responsibi- 
lity of all Ministers who advised the 
granting of pensions; and, he trusted, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers, and ali 
others that might hereafter fill their 
situations, would feel that pensions were 
not to be disposed of at the mere will, 
the pleasure, or caprice of the Sovereign, 
but that they were to be granted in the 
execution of a trust by the King in dis- 
posing of the public money, and that 
they were to be given solely as the reward 
of merit. He trusted, that the principle 
would be strongly borne in mind in future; 
but feeling that the present pensions were 
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sanctioned and secured to the holders 
upon the faith of a Parliament, and that 
they were founded on immemorial cus- 
toms, and that the possessiow was granted 
for the lives of the holders—that they were 
granted by persons who had the power to 
grant them—and feeling that in voting 
for the Committee he could not consider 
himself but as giving a power to the Com- 
mittee to take away each pension, he 
should feel himself bound to oppose the 
motion. It would be nugatory to vote for 
the Committee if he did not support the 
Committee, if they should recommend 
the taking away of the pensions. What- 
ever reluctance he might feel on the sub- 
ject, he could not take any other course 
than that of voting for the amendment. 
Mr. Hume was really surprised at the 
speech of the noble Lord, representing, 
as he did, a large constituency, which he 
would say, had done itself honour in 
sending him into that House, pledged as 
he was to support every system of eco- 
nomy that was consistent with honour. 
The noble Lord had admitted that many 
of these grants were most improper, and 
had said that it was his wish, in concord- 
ance with the resolution of the Cabinet, 
to have the money allotted to the Crown 
properly applied, and to what purposes ? 
The noble Lord said, that it was money 
in trust for the people, granted to the 
Crown to reward merit, to support those 
who from rank and station had fallen 
into misfortune and distress, and to assist 
men of literature and science. He thought 
that the noble Lord, instead of talking in 
this loose and general way, had better at- 
tend to the sound sense and shrewd ob- 
servation of the hon. member for Exeter; 
for, with what face could the noble Lord 
come down to the house and say, “ I will 
introduce a law which will take from the 
poor man the scanty pittance which the 
law now allows him, but I will not even 
permit an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the noble pauper, who is quartered on 
the public, lest it should deprive him of 
the large portion of public money on 
which he now lives in luxury and com- 
fort?” Was this politic? He would not 
ask, was it just? The poor man had no 
connexions upon earth to assist him, and 
might starve if deprived of his miserable 
dole; but the noble pauper had con- 
nexions to assist and support him in case 
he was deprived of the public booty on 
which he had so long fattened, Was it 
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on that account that the poor man was to 
be mulcted, and that the aristocratic pau- 
per was to pass scot-free? He knew not 
how the noble Lord, after proposing so 
large an expenditure of the public money 
for the mendicant members of the nobility, 
could venture to propose a law, which he 
would not be able to carry without some 
difficulty—a law taking from the poor 
their present amount of relief, with a view 
of bringing back the poor laws to the 
healthy state in which they were when 
first established. There was no proba- 
bility of mjustice being done to any indi- 
vidual in consequence of the proposed in- 
quiry: the cheers with which the mention 
of the name of one gentleman upon the list 
had been received, showed that the House 
would always be ready to recognize and at- 
tend to the claims of persons of merit. He 
reminded the noble Lord (the member for 
Devonshire) Lord Ebrington, of what had. 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who said, he thought, many of 
those pensions ought not to have been 
granted, and expressed a wish, that they 
never had been granted. Could it be 
said, after this admission, that those who 
were now favourable to inquiry were advo- 
cates of injustice? How could a proceed- 
ing which the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer fairly admitted that he 
wished never to have taken place, be one 
for the House or the supporters‘ of Mi- 
nisters to sanction? It was not sufficient 
to rely upon the technical grounds of an 
act of Parliament in order to support the 
continuance of an admitted injustice. 
Let there be an inquiry, and let a line be 
drawn between merited and undeserved 
pensions. Could anything be fairer than 
that? If some pensions had been granted 
improperly, was it to be supposed that 
his Majesty would not thank the House 
for affording him an opportunity to re- 
move from the pension list those who had 
been long fattening on the public purse ? 
He was not prepared to repeal the acts of 
Parliament; but if it should turn out that 
many of the objects participating in the 
sum of 75,000/. were totally undeserving, 
and that their pensions were disgraceful, 
would it be degrading to the Crown, after 
full inquiry, to address his Majesty on the 
subject, and request him to erase such 
pensioners frem the civil list? Surely, 
that would not be an improper interference 
with the Royal prerogative, but the con- 
trary: doubtless his Majesty would feel 
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satisfaction in removing from the list un- 
worthy objects, and placing upon it in 
their stead men deserving of the public 
bounty, and who had distinguished them- 
selves by public services or scientific or 
literary acquirements. If this were done, 
people would no longer look upon pen- 
sions as something disgraceful, but as the 
reward and result of meritorious services. 
At present the case was widely different. 
He did not wish to mention individuals, 
but he could name one person who had 
already received 46,000/. of the public 
money by way of pension, and he should 
be glad to know whether he was entitled 
to the public liberality for any services 
that he had ever performed. The Acts of 
Parliament in question would not have 
been allowed to pass as they did, but for 
a dread of their rejection being attended 
with other consequences of a disastrous 
nature. Ministers were now bound to ad- 
mit of the proposed inquiry, in order to 
make the amende honorable to the House 
and the country for previous injustice. 
If the House refused to grant an inquiry 
which took from no man or woman a 
single farthing, but only ascertained on 
what principle pensions had been granted, 
the country would not be satisfied. The 
popular voice was against the pension 
list—why? because it was full of abuses, 
and an imposture on public liberality. 
Pensions had been improperly and cor- 
ruptly granted, and of such pensions the 
list ought to be purged. The pension list 
boasted of some names which did honour 
to it—such was that of Rodney; and if 
others of a different description were not 
found there, no complaint would be heard 
on the subject. The object of an inquiry 
should be to place pensions on a proper 
footing of meritorious services in the pen- 
sioners or their progenitors, and to secure 
the country against a diversion of the pub- 
lic money to persons who should never 
receive it, and who could only be ap- 
pointed through the most corrupt prac- 
tices that ever existed. Did he ask the 
noble Lord to do anything contrary to 
honour or integrity? By no means; it 
was for the honour of the country that 
unworthy pensioners should be removed 
from the list. Take the three first names 
on the pension list : he had calculated that 
those individuals had cost the country no 
less than 90,826/.; this was calculating 
their receipts at compound interest. He 
had calculated what the whole list had cost 
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the country, and found that the sum ex- 
ceeded 11,000,000/.: Were there eleven 
worthy objects upon it? He called upon 
every Member who had any respect for 
the credit of the House to agree to the 
Motion of the hon. member for Colchester, 
without reference to the noble Lord’s re- 
solutions. A promise to do well in future 
was not enough, and ought not to induce 
the House to allow the plague-spot which 
had been long since contracted to con- 
tinue. He was for purging the present 
unworthy list of its incumbrances; at the 
same time he should be happy to vote for 
the continuance of the pensions of those 
whose public services or literary and 
scientific acquirements gave them just 
claims upon the public bounty. 

Mr. Robinson would support the Reso- 
lution of the hon. member for Colchester 
upon its own merits, and because the 
noble Lord’s Amendment offered no 
answer to the Motion. The noble Lord’s 
Resolutions contained a string of truisms 
to which anybody might assent and never- 
theless vote for an inquiry, inasmuch as 
the Amendment had no bearing on the 
question, and was of no value whatsoever. 
The noble Lord had made two important 
admissions, of which he hoped the House 
would not lose sight; first, that, legally 
speaking, those pensions had no existence 
after the death of the Sovereign by whom 
they were granted; and secondly, that 
there were many names on the list which 
ought never to have been there. He rest- 
ed his support of the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion on those two propositions of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord argued as if 
Parliament was about to take away the 
pensions of deserving persons; but he 
(Mr. Robinson) denied the desert of the 
parties, and was satisfied that if they were 
deserving, we should never have heard a 
word against the Pension-list either within 
the walls of Parliament or out of doors. 
His notion was, that if a Committee were 
granted, every person who could show a 
decent claim to reward for public services 
would have his pension continued, and 
that even in doubtful cases, where pen- 
sions had been enjoyed for a number of 
years, and distress would follow their 
abolition, the utmost consideration would 
be bestowed previous to the adoption of 
a decided course. All he asked was, 
that where there existed no pretence of 
public service, and no just claim on public 
munificence, and where parties were able 
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to support themselves without aid from 
the public purse, pensions should not be 
continued. ‘This was perfectly fair and 
reasonable. He did not consider the 
Motion as conveying any imputation on 
the present Ministry, who were clear of 
offence in the matter, and whom he be- 
lieved to be quite incapable of recom- 
mending improper persons to his Majesty 
as objects of public bounty. He said 
thus much in reference to the existing 
state of the Pension-list of which the pre- 
sent Government were not the authors; 
but if Ministers persisted in opposing an 
inquiry, people would not be well able to 
see the difference between those who had 
advised the granting of improper pensions, 
and a Government which threw the whole 
weight of their influence into the scale in 
order to prevent their removal. If Mi- 
nisters thought proper to oppose an in- 
quiry in their individual capacity, he saw 
no reason why they should make resistance 
to it a Government measure, or call upon 
those who generally supported them to vote 
against the Motion, inasmuch as though 
Ministers should be left in a minority (as 
he hoped they would), he did not see how 
it would affect their stability as a Govern- 
ment. For his own part he was of opin- 
ion that this was a fit subject for inquiry, 
and, disclaiming all hostility to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he should give his 
cordial support to the Motion. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the hon. member 
for Middlesex had declared that he sought 
no economy inconsistent with honour. It 
was on that admission that he opposed the 
Motion; and unless the hon. Member 
could draw a distinction between honour 
and justice, he thought he should be able 
to satisfy the House on that principle, that 
the Motion was objectionable; and he then 
trusted that he should not find himself in 
the minority which the hon. member for 
Middlesex seemed to anticipate. It had 
been, observed by the hon. member for 
Bath, that the sum in question was 
small in comparison with the gross ex- 
penditure of thecountry ; true—but a sub- 
ject like this could not be entertained as 
a mere question of economy. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had certainly 
swelled the amount most enormously 
by the somewhat preposterous computation 
of compound interest. This was raising 
up a phantom—a phantom, which, though 
it might produce but little effect in that 
House, was calculated to make a great 
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sensation out of doors. The House 
would see that such calculations were like 
that arithmetical puzzle, with which boys 
were sometimes amused, and which con- 
sisted in estimating the cost of a horse, 
by successively multiplying the nails in 
the animal’s shoes, beginning with one, 
and fixing that ata farthing, and mul- 
tiplying progressively, by which process 
as hon. Members knew, the value of the 
horse was made out to be almost as great 
as the National Debt. If any inference 
was to be drawn from the large sums 
said to have been paid to some indivi- 
duals, it was that many of those pensions 
were of very great antiquity, and that 
those persons by whose recommendations 
they were granted had been long deceased. 
How would the House be able to deal with 
such cases? He implored the House to 
consider the great difficulties in which they 
would involve themselves by an inquiry of 
this kind, and would then ask them, when 
they considered the small amount of pe- 
cuniary saving, whether it were worth in- 
vestigation? The hon. member for Wor- 
cester had admitted that no blame would 
attach to his Majesty’s Government with 
reference to these pensions, as the names 
upon the list were not selected by those 
_with whom he had the honour to act. 
If, therefore, members of the Govern- 
ment came forward on what certainly 
was an unpopular side, he was sure 
that no man, on an impartial and candid 
consideration, would accuse them of look- 
ing with a favourable eye on those grants, 
on the maintenance of which a sense of 
public duty alone induced them to insist, 
The hon. member for Colchester need not 
expect from him any of that sinister dex- 
terity which the hon. Member deprecated, 
though he had displayed a great deal of 
dexterity of one kind or another. The 
horn: Member had said, he would not deal 
with names, but nevertheless, with the 
dexterity (he did not say sinister dexterity) 
of which no man in that House was a 
greater master, the hon. Member had in- 
volved the subject in much of imputation, 
and had rendered it as invidious as possible 
to many individuals, without leaving any 
fact for his opponents to grapple with. 
The hon. Member had dexterously re- 
ferred to the opinions of the constituency, 
and certainly that was an appeal which he 
for one was not afraid tomeet. Ata nu- 


merous meeting of his own intelligent con- 
stituents he had been asked by them how 
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he would deal with the Pension-list, and 
as it was after he had explained his opinion 
to them on the subject that he was elected, 
he had nothing to retract. He had on 
being questioned by his constituents, an- 
swered, that he would not defend many of 
the names contained in it. That there were 
many names on it which ought never to 
have been placed there; but, at the same 
time, that he preferred the adoption of a 
course with a view to prevent the recur- 
rence of abuses in future, rather than, by 
the removal of existing names to enlist the 
claims of sympathy, against the cause of 
salutary reform. He had expressed his 
conviction that Ministers would not add a 
single name to the Pension-list on im- 
proper grounds; if he found himself 
mistaken in that belief, he should con- 
sider it his duty to separate from them 
and oppose the attempt; but that he 
was not prepared to take away from in- 
dividuals what had already been given 
them by the law of the land; he would 
not do so, because he thought such a 
proceeding would be unjust. The per- 
sons whose names were upon the 
Pension-list held their pensions upon 
security given them by the law of 
the land, passed on full deliberation, with 
all the means of inquiry in the hands of 
Parliament. Such being the case, he 
looked upon the question as resting upon 
a solemn contract. [No, no.] Gentlemen 
who cried ‘* No” would have an oppor- 
tunity of disproving his statement by argu- 
ment, which was preferable to any inter- 
tuption. He was prepared to show, by refer- 
ence to acts of Parliament, that the indivi- 
duals now upon the Pension-list possessed 
the fullest security which it was in the power 
of the Legislature of the country to afford. 
If, at the time of passing the Civil List 
Act, and the Act by which pensions were 
charged on the Consolidated Fund, Mem- 
bers had only the gross amount of the 
Pension-list before them, some pretence for 
complaint might exist, but the Pension-list 
itself with all its items was on the table of the 
House long before the Acts were passed ; 
and every Member must have known every 
objection that could be raised to every 
one of those pensions previously to the 
passing of the Bills. It was with a full 
knowledge of all those objections that 
Parliament had passed the Acts. The Pen- 
sion-list was an open question until those 
laws had been passed, but afterwards it 
ceased to be so, unless the Parliament was 
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now prepared to agree, not merely to the 
removal of those names, but to a censure 
upon the Government and of the Legis- 
lature which had passed those laws. The 
hon. member fur Middlesex talked of the 
pretext of an Act of Parliament; did he 
mean that the law was a pretext ? Would 
he tolerate persons who spoke of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or the Bill of Rights, 
as a mere pretext of an Act of Parliament ? 
The pensions had been granted by the three 
branches of the Legislature, and though it 
had been considered expedient to limit 
such grants in future, it would be most 
inexpedient, unless they meant to loosen all 
that Parliament had most strongly bound 
up to examine the grounds of the several 
existing grants, with a view to rescind 
them. The hon. member for Colchester 
had truly stated, that prior to Mr. Burke's 
Civil-list Bill, pensions were granted at 
the discretion of the Crown, and, subse- 
quently to that bill, the gross amount was 
the only thing limited. Although he had 
before observed that he did not rest the 
question on mere pecuniary grounds, it 
might be worth while, having stated the 
grounds upon which the right to the pen- 
sions rested, to compare the Pension-list 
of the present day with that of former 
periods. Looking at a favourite year of 
economy, 1792, he found the amount of 
pensions then to be 208,900/. : comparing 
the present amount with that, there already 
appeared an actual saving of 40,1002. ; and 
the eventual saving, when the provisions of 
the existing Acts were carried into full 
effect, would be 133,900/., or nearly two 
thirds of the present amount: this is the 
result as compared with the economical 
year of 1792. Even since the commence- 
ment of the present reign, what had been 
the effect of the prospective measure which 
had been then brought forward by his noble 
friend? The beneficial consequences of 
that measure had already begun to show 
themselves, though his noble friend had 
not adverted to them. Since November, 
1830, up to the present time, the actual 
saving effected by his arrangements had 
been 12,0002. a-year, and the contingent 
saving would amount to 130,000/. The 
great question between him and the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was, whether the 
House forgetting all moral principles, and 
all those principles which gave force to 
their own acts, should proceed to set aside 
Acts of Parliament, and injure existing in- 
terests, or whether they would not rather 
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wait a short time, till these grants were 
extinguished in the course of nature? He 
would ask, what did gentlemen propose 
by going into Committee? What did 
they expect to extract through the means 
of that Committee? He would not, in- 
deed, attribute toany Gentleman an undue 
curiosity, or any prurient desire to pry into 
the private afiairs of others: but for his 
part, he did not see what other object the 
examinations before the Committee could 
attain. He was told, to be sure, that they 
wanted to go into the origin of those grants. 
Now, as the antiquity of most of these 
grants was admitted, the majority of the 
Ministers who were responsible for advis- 
ing them, could not be forthcoming: were 
Members then to take the list up—to call 
all the parties before them (the respon- 
sible advisers for the grants not being in 
existence), and to enter into the private 
merits of each individual grant ? Was 
that the course of inquiry which it was 
proposed to institute? He could not im- 
agine an inquiry of a more disagreeable 
character to the parties inquiring, and of 
a more painful character to the parties 
into whose affairs they would have to in- 
quire; while he could not divine what 
single object of real practical utility could 
possibly be obtained by the adoption 
of such a course. He would only say, 
that should such a Committee be ap- 
pointed, the Gentlemen that would occupy 
the future chair would neither have to un- 
dertake a very agreeable nor a very useful 
course of examination. He must be al- 
lowed to say, that the hon. member for 
Colchester had not dealt quite fairly with 
the Ministers. The hon. Gentleman said, 
‘* Support your own resolutions; and 
whereas, on a former occasion, your reso- 
lutions went to call for an account of the 
motives or considerations on which these 
pensions were granted, I now call upon 
you to do that by inquiry which you were 
then prepared to enforce by order.” All 
the Ministers meant and all they stated, on 
acquiescing in that order was, to engage 
that if on the face of the written instru- 
ment, they could find assigned the reasons 
upon which the pension was granted, to 
produce as a matter of course each grant 
to the House. There was not one of those 
grants, a copy of the warrant for which 
could not, upon Motion, be laid before the 
House, They all ran in almost the same 
words; and in no case did they specify 
any consideration, except the will and 
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pleasure of the Sovereign. The principle, 
in fact, of all such grants was, that they 
were acts flowing from the will and 
pleasure of the Sovereign. The hon. 
Member who had brought forward this 
Motion, and the hon. member for Middle- 
sex who supported it, differed upon some 
rather material points. The hon. member 
for Colchester considered the Civil List 
Act and the Consolidated Fund Act as 
both equally fit objects for inquiry, and of 
course for revision. But the hon. member 
for Middlesex acknowledged, that he was 
pledged to the Civil List Act; he would 
not therefore touch the pensions that were 
placed on it, but he would have those 
placed on the Consolidated Fund inquired 
into, with a view, if possible, to their re- 
duction. Now, what would be the effect 
of adopting such a proposition? Why, 
simply this—that ‘as these pensions were 
arranged in literal order, all those after 
the letter H would be submitted to inquiry, 
while those placed before that letter would 
be exempt from any examination. He 
would admit, with the hon. and learned 
Mover, that if one of those Acts was open 
to inquiry, they were both open to it; but 
being prepared to deny, that either of them 
could, with propriety, be subjected to such 
an examination as that now proposed, 
he was bound to resist an inquiry into 
either of them. He had said, that these 
engagements were in the nature of a con- 
tract. He was ready to prove this proposi- 
tion. At the time of the accession of his 
present Majesty, the House obtained an 
entire and absolute abandonment, not 
only of the hereditary revenue — which, 
upon any other former occasion, had been 
surrendered by the Crown—but of other 
revenues, which, up to that moment, had 
been kept within its uncontrolled and un- 
restrained dominion. The House of Com- 
mons was grateful for that resignation on 
the part of his Majesty. But did the 
House of Commons, however grateful, 
abandon its duty with respect to this very 
particular vote? It did no such thing; 
because it looked naturally—but it looked 
justly—to the restriction of this vote for 
pensions, as one of those important duties, 
the discharge of which its constituents had 
a right to demand; and, notwithstanding 
the large concession on the part of the 
Crown, the Committee suggested—and 
the House and Legislature acquiesced in 
the suggestion—that there should be im- 
posed a limitation upon the Civil List 
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pensions greater than was ever agreed to 
by any former Sovereign—greater than in 
1792—greater than at the time of Mr. 
Burke’s Bill—greater than at the acces- 
sion of the late King—greater than at any 
period of comparison to which reference 
could be made. Yet it was now proposed, 
the compact having been executed on the 
other side, that the House should proceed 
on the case made out by the hon. member 
for Colchester, to revise such portion of it 
as the House might think it advantageous 
to alter, and to open anew that arrange- 
ment which was solemnly agreed upon, 
and carried into effect in the last Parlia- 
ment. It was open to the House, at the 
time of the discussion of the Civil List Act, 
to refuse these pensions ; the House might 
have said, at the time of the consideration 
of the Consolidated Fund Act, ‘‘ We 
have already placed a sum of 75,0001. 
at the disposal of the Crown by another 
law, and we will not add to that grant at 
the present moment;” but, after having 
sanctioned both grants within the last two 
years—after having sanctioned them inthe 
positive terms of those Acts—could the 
House bringitself to revise the decision, and 
deprive the Crown of that which the House 
had so recently placed at its disposal ? 
The wording of the preambles to modern 
Acts of Parliament was, generally speak- 
ing, neither so lucid nor so expressive 
as that of the more ancient statutes; but 
the preamble to the Civil List Act par- 
took ina great measure of the force and 
expressiveness of the more ancient legisla- 
tion. The Civil List Act—an Act which 
had been recognized and strengthened 
by an Act passed by the present House 
of Commons—so clearly expressed in its 
preamble the contract into which Parlia- 
ment entered with regard to those 
pensions, that he thought he could not 
better describe the nature of that contract 
than by reading the words of the preamble 
to the house. They were as follows ;— 
‘““Whereas, his Majesty having been 
graciously pleased to signify to his faithful 
Commons in Parliament assembled, that 
his Majesty, placed, without reserve, at 
their disposal his Majesty’s interest in 
the hereditary revenues, and in those 
funds which may be derived from any 
droits of the Crown or Admiralty, from 
the West-India duties, or from any 
casual revenues, either in his Majesty’s 
foreign possessions or in the United King- 
dom: and that in surrendering his Ma- 
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jesty’s interest in revenues which had, in 
former settlements of the Civil List been 
reserved to the Crown, his Majesty re- 
joiced in the opportunity of evincing his 
Majesty’s entire reliance on their dutiful 
attachment, and his Majesty’s confidence 
that they would cheerfully provide all 
that might be necessary for the support 
of the civil Government, and the honour 
and dignity of his Majesty’s crown. His 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Commons of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, with hearts full of the warmest 
duty and gratitude, declare their desire 
that provision should be made for the 
support of the civil Government by 
charges upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and otherwise by other Acts to be passed 
in the then Session of Parliament, and that 
a certain and competent revenue for 
defraying the expenses of his Majesty’s 
household, and supporting the honour 
and dignity of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom during his Majesty’s life (whom 
God long preserve), might be settled 
upon his Majesty.” Such was the con- 
tract which Parliament had made. Whilst 
the Act was under discussion, then was the 
time to raise an objection to such a con- 
tract,—then was the time to protest 
against those grants; but now, after 
that Act had been law for more than 
two years, was the House of Commons 
prepared to alter the terms of the con- 
tract, and to take back pensions that had 
been granted under it? He remembered 
well that, in the discussions on the Re- 
form Bill, they had been told that a 
reformed House of Commons would forget 
obligations or engagements of every kind, 
no matter how solemn or how binding 
they might be; he recollected equally 
well, that the advocates of reform, denied 
that assertion ; and he now confidently 
trusted that the event of that night’s 
division would verify the anticipations of 
the friends of Reform, in favour of the 
honour and good faith of a Reformed Par- 
liament. The hon. Gentleman who had 
brought forward this Motion had referred 
to many authorities, and amongst others, 
he had referred to the authority of 
Edmund Burke. At the time to which 
he alluded, the argument and authority of 
Burke was applicable, and so might the 
authority of Fox and Dunning, and so 
might many other great names, down to the 
beginning of the present reign, because, till 
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that period, the Civil List included many 
charges for the support of the civil 
Government of the country, as well as the 
support of the honour and dignity of 
the Crown. By the alterations made by 
the present Ministers the sum appropriated 
to the Crown was separated from every 
other; making the Civil Listmore safe and 
the compact with the Crown more secure 
and binding. There was another point 
which must also betaken into consideration, 
On former occasions, the Crown had asked 
for an increase in the amount of the Civil 
List, or for the payment of Civil List 
debts. It was clear, that, when the 
Crown placed itself in such a position, 
the whole question of the contract was 
thrown open by the Crown itself; but 
a proposition, which was refused to be 
entertained even at times when the 
debts of the Crown rendered an appli- 
cation to Parliament necessary, was now 
made, and was expected to be car- 
ried, at a period when no gentleman 
had attributed, and when no gentleman 
could attribute, to the Crown the creation 
of a debt upon the Civil List. But as 
the hon. member for Colchester had re- 
ferred, among other authorities, to the 
authority of Mr. Burke, in sup- 
port of the view which he took of 
this question, he must observe, that there 
was a passage in one of the speeches 
of that great man which expressed, so 
much more powerfully than he could 
express, the arguments which he was 
desirous to ~lace before the House upon 
this point, hat he was sure he should 
gratify hon. Members by reading it. 
It was contained in Mr. Burke’s speech 
upon economical reform,—the point 
immediately under discussion, where the 
passage occurred was, whether it would 
be wise and expedient, in carrying into 
effect economical reforms, to proceed by 
sacrificing existing interests, or whether 
it would not be at once more just and 
more wise to proceed by a_ prospective 
measure, and to let time carry the ob- 
ject in question into full effect. Let 
them see, then, what Mr. Burke said, 
speaking of places, which he says are 
analogous to pensions—places, which 
were granted as the reward of services, 
but which, like the pensions now under 
discussion, were, in too many instances, 
given without a due regard to the nature 
or degree of the services performed. Upon 
that point Mr. Burke’s words were these : 
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—‘*Those places, and others of the 
same kind, that are held for life, have 
been considered as property. They have 
been given as a provision for children ; 
they have been the subject of family 
settlements ; they have been the security 
of creditors. What the law respects 
shall be sacred to me. If the barriers of, 
law should be broken down upon ideas 
of convenience—even of public con- 
venience—we shall have no longer any- 
thing certain amongus. If the discretion 
of power is once let loose upon property, 
we can be at no loss to determine whose 
power and what discretion it is that will 
prevail at last. It would be wise to 
attend upon the order of things, and not 
to attempt to outrun the slow but smooth 
and even course of nature. ‘There are 
occasions, I admit, of public necessity, 
so vast, so clear, so evident, that they 
snpersede all law. Law, being only 
made for the benefit of the community, 
cannot, in anyof its parts, resist a demand 
which may comprehend the total of the 
public interest.” The hon. Gentleman 
opposite cheered that sentiment. Let 
him prove, that “the total of the public 
interest” was at issue on this Motion, 
and then, but not till then, his cheer 
would be applicable. Mr. Burke went 
on to say—‘* To be sure, no law can set 
itself up against the cause and reason of 
all law; but such a case very rarely 
happens; and this most certainly is not 
such acase. The mere time of the Re- 
form is by no means worth the sacrifice 
of a principle of law. Individuals pass 
like shadows; but the commonwealth is 
fixed and stable. ‘The difference, there- 
fore, of to-day and to-morrow, which 
to private people is immense, to the 
State is nothing. At any rate it is better, 
if possible, to reconcile our economy 
with our laws, than to set them at 
variance—a quarrel which in the end 
must be destructive to both.” It was 
impossible for him (Mr. Rice) to add 
anything to the powerful reasoning of 
Mr. Burke on that point. The analogy 
between the pensions alluded to by Mr. 
Burke and those now under discussion 
was obvious. Were not the present pen- 
sions protected by law? He understood the 
hon. member for Marylebone (Sir S. 
Whalley) to say ‘* No” to that proposition, 
As one of the constituents of that hon. 
Member, he must deplore the expression 
of such a sentiment on his part. Again, 
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he would say, that those pensions were 
protected by law, and that they could 
not be altered except by act of Par- 
liament. [Sir S. Whalley was understood 
to intimate that they could.] The new 
constituents of the hon. Member had cer- 
tainly reason to triumph in their represent- 
ative’s powers of discrimination. The 
hon. Member asserted, that an alteration 
in those pensions could be effected other- 
wise than by Act of Parliament. He 
should like to see that hon. Member 
exercise his ingenuity in endeavouring to 
effect such a point. He rather imagined 
that it exceeded even the ingenuity of 
that hon. Member to get rid of one act of 
Parliament, except by repealing it by 
another Act of Parliament. ‘These pen- 
sions were, in fact, the same as an estate, 
granted by the Crown, and the grant 
confirmed, by an Act of Parliament. 
There was not one of those grants which 
was not before Parliament at the time 
when it passed the two Acts under which 
they were now paid; that was, as he had 
already said, the time to object to them. 
Why should the question be now opened ? 
Why should the House be called upon 
by the hon, member for Colchester to go 
into a most fruitless, a most painful, and 
he would say, a most disgusting inquiry ? 
He did not understand that cheer from 
the hon, Gentleman opposite. Undoubt- 
edly such an inquiry was not necessary, 
and under such circumstances it was one 
opposed to the good feelings of all man- 
kind. He would suppose the case of 
military officers. Suppose such officers 
receiving pensions for years, under au- 
thority of Act of Parliament, and that 
then that House should call on 
them either to forfeit their grants or in- 
dividually to substantiate their right to 
claim them. He was justified surely in 
saying, that such a species of inquiry would 
be painful to every well-regulated mind. 
The distinction which had been laid down 
by his noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was perfectly compatible with 
the course which the Government adopted 
in the present instance. They were ready 
to admit, as his noble friend had admitted, 
that many of the pensions on the present 
list were such as could not be justified, 
and that if they were to come before them 
as original grants, they ought not to be 
granted ; they were ready to admit that 
several of them had been given to persons 
who though originally in want of them, 
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yet who having subsequently risen to | 
pension to which hon. Members would 


superior station and wealth ought to have 
resigned them. That, however, was a 
matter of taste. The House had no right 
to dragoon any man into gene rosity. He 
held in his hand cases of a contrary descrip- 
tion, which he believed had never been 
alluded to in Parliament. He was glad of 
the opportunity thus atforded him of ad- 
verting to them, especially as the first of 
them had been animadverted upon in the 
public prints, though not, he believed, in 
that House. Hon. Members probably 
recollected that, at the time the Pension- 
list was under discussion, the pension 
which stood under the name of “ Charles 
Bathurst” was one of those alluded to in 
the public prints. 


document in every respect so highly 
honourable to his hon. and learned corre- 
spondent. The right hon. Gentleman then 
read the following letter : — 
Sydney-park, Glocester, July 21, 1832. 

My dear Sir,—There are two pensions, 
together amounting to 600/. a-year clear, 
held by myself and my wife, under the sign 
manual, which were granted by the late King | 
in compensation for my surrendering the 
patent-office of Receiver-General of the Duchy | 
of Lancaster, which my father, as Chancellor 
of that Duchy, had conferred on me in 1819. 
In the altered situation in which I am placed 
by his death, and succeeding to the property 
which he possessed, I thinkit properto abandon 
those pensions, as I should have done the 
office, had it still subsisted in my hands. As 
the portion of the pension which, at my re- 
quest, was conferred on my wife stands in the 
names of trustees, there may be some difficulty 
in point of form about that portion; as to | 
which I will make inquiries; but in substance 
it is the wish of both to resign them from the 
present time, including the July quarter, 

Believe me very sincerely yours, 
Cuartes Batuurst. 


His hon. and learned friend was well | 
known to the members of his profession, 
and to many gentlemen in the West of 
England; and snch an act of patriotic 
generosity on the part of his hon. and 


learned friend was just what those who | 
were best acquainted with him would have 
expected. The other case to which he 
was about to advert was onethat he believed | 
had been, on a former occasion, alluded to | 
in just terms of praise by his right hon. 

friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty. | 
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He had the honour | 
of receiving a letter from the hon. and | 
learned gentleman resigning the pension | 
in question, and he was sure that the 
House would excuse him for reading a. 


; to 
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that if there was a 


Pension List. 
Of this he was sure, 


not be inclined to object, it was one 
that had been granted to the brother of 
Sir John Moore. He held in his hand 
a letter which he had received from Mr. 
James Carrick Moore, resigning the pen- 
sion which had been granted to him, and 
which he would read tothe House, It 
was as follows :— 


No. 1, Saville-street, Jan. 16, 1834. 
Sir,—I do myself the honour of addressing 
you to request that you will inform the right 
hon. the Lords of the Treasury that I resign 
the pension of 1,000/. a-year, which was 
most graciously granted to me by his Majesty 
King George 3rd. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
James Carrick Moore, 
To the Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, &c. 


The Lords of the Treasury, in entering this 


record on their minutes, felt it their “duty 


not only to record the generous sacrifice 
thus made by the individual, but the 
circumstances under which the grant had 
been made by the Sovereign, and the claims 
of the great man in honour of whose ser- 
vices it had been given. Those circum- 
stances and those claims were sufficiently 
well known to the country, and it was 
unnecessary for him to offer any tribute 
the generous motives which had 
dictated such a sacrifice. He contended, 
that a forcible inquiry of the kind sugges- 
ted, would effectually put an end to these 
instances of patriotic generosity. Sup- 
pose these sacrifices had been made after 
notice of this Motion had been given by 
the hon. member for Colchester? Would 
not everybody have immediately said, 
“Ah! yes; but Mr. Bathurst and Mr. 
Moore were dragooned into the sacrifice : 
they make it in fear of the Motion,’— 
would not the act lose all its gracefulness 
and honour? On those grounds, thinking 
that no case had been made out for this 
Motion, and thinking that the resolutions 
proposed by his noble friend, which stated 
what had been done, and what would be 
done, in the way of economical saving, met 


‘the whole merits of the case, he should 


oppose the Motion, and vote for the 
Amendment of his noble friend, the 
'Chancellor of the Exchequer. Before 


he sat down he would just advert to one 
of the pensions in the present List—to 
! which the hon. member for Middlesex 
adverted—he meant the pension given to 
$2 
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Mr. John Dalton, perhaps the greatest dis- 
coverer of our times, who might be termed 
the Newton of chemical science, and who, 
though not left to perish, was left to toil 
for a wretched subsistence, in the decline 
of his life, as an usher at a school, until 
the munificence of the Crown interposed, 
at the age of eighty, with a small and 
well-earned addition to his comforts and 
means of subsistence ; adding a reward 
from the public to the fame which this 
great philoscpher had, by his scientific 
attainments, procured for himself. If all 
pensions were equally well deserved, 
there would be nothing to object to. He 
had heard the acclamations with which the 
announcement of this pension was re- 
ceived at a meeting of the most learned 
men in Europe, and was unwilling, that 
such means of rewarding merit should be 
curtailed or withdrawn. Again, he begged 
to repeat his objections to this Motion, 
as being one calculated to lead to a fruit- 
less discussion, and to a violation of rights 
sanctioned by the authority of acts of 
Parliament; and under such circumstances, 
he would heartily and sincerely vote for the 
Amendment proposed by his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir Samuel Whalley begged to say, that 
if this Motion could be construed into a 
violation of contract, he for one should be 
ashamed to support it; but he regarded it 
in no such light. He was ready to admit 
the solemnity of the contract to which the 
hon. member for Cambridge had alluded. 
but he would observe, that this Motion 
did not go to take from the Crown any 
portion of the Pension-list at its disposal. 
The sole effect of the Motion, if carried, 
would be to inquire how the Crown, act- 
ing by the advice of its responsible Mi- 
nisters, had dealt out that 75,0001. which 
had been left at its disposal in the way of 
granting pensions. He would repeat that 
this was merely a Motion for inquiry, to 
see how that money had been disposed of. 
He would call upon the House, as it re- 
spected the honour and dignity of the 
Crown, to assent to this Motion. The 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had acknowledged that the Pension- 
list was in such bad odour that the public 
confounded those who really had _per- 
formed services to entitle them to the 
pensions they received, with those who 
had performed no services at all to entitle 
them to such a reward. It was therefore 
but due to the Crown that means should 
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be afforded for discriminating between 
those two classes. He would beg his 
Majesty’s Ministers to remember that it 
was upon this rock the previous Adminis- 
tration had split, and had gone out of 
office with the general reprobation of the 
country. If Ministers should that even- 
ing happen to obtain a majority in that 
House, they might depend upon it that 
out of doors the public feeling would be 
against them, and that they would fall 
reprobated, as their predecessors had been, 
by the whole country. On these grounds 
he would support the Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Colchester, 

Sir Robert Inglis contended that no- 
thing could be more impolitic or unjust 
than for that House to violate the com- 
pact it had made with the Crown with 
reference to its Civil-list, and more par- 
ticularly after having limited the power of 
the Crown in the granting of pensions 
hereafter to an amount equal to only one- 
third of the power formerly exercised. After 
this compact the Crown was no longer 
responsible for the distribution of pensions. 
He regretted that the noble Lord had not 
placed his opposition to the Motion upon 
higher grounds than those he had select- 
ed. He regretted that he had not made 
a stand against the popular cry against 
pensions, and at once declared, that the 
Crown possessed constitutionally the right 
to grant pensions as the reward of par- 
ticular instances of science, merit, and 
personal distress, without giving any 
account of its motives or the grounds 
upon which such grants were made. The 
hon. member for Colchester had told them 
that that House would never be insensible 
to acase of real distress—that it would 
not fail to attend to such a case, and 
make adequate provision for it. For his 
part he had no such confidence in the 
good feeling of popular assemblies. Ever 
since the Chamber of Deputies in France 
had refused to vote the pensions of the 
widows of persons killed during the three 
days of July, his confidence in popular 
assemblies had much diminished: Within 
the last month that assembly had refused 
two pensions which the Minister would 
never have thought of refusing. Yet it 
was to such a body the hon. and learned 
member for Colchester proposed to assimi- 
late that House as the organ of public 
opinion. If that House were to become 
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the dispenser of pensions instead of the 
Crown, there would be no common prin- 
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ciple of action upon which the grants 
would be made. It was, and had been 
from early periods, part of the functions 
of the Crown; and, at few periods, he 
must say, were those functions exercised 
with greater moderation than at present. 
He believed that on reference to the 
Pension-list, it would be found that the 
much larger portion were not only small 
in amount, but had been granted in cases 
of actual individual distress, and that 
distress was much aggravated by the pub- 
lication of the names of the parties whom 
it was sought to benefit by the grants, 
which until a very recent period, it was 
ever considered the exclusive right of the 
Crown to make. He would not scruple 
to own his regret that the Crown in this 
respect was to be brought to submission 
to public opinion. The hon. member for 
Middlesex appeared to hold the opinion 
that the amount of the Pension-list was 
just as much part of the property of the 
country as any other fund which might 
pass or originate out of a vote of Parlia- 
ment; but he would inquire on what prin- 
ciple it was, that the Civil-list was 
established, and whether or not it was, 
as he had before observed, a compact 
entered into between the Crown on the 
one hand, and the House on the other; 
and if so, he must contend that the House 
had now no right in any way whatever to 
interfere with it, because, in his judgment, 
any interference with the discretion of the 
Crown would not enable the House to 
act safely or the Crown to deal justly in 
these respects. If the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had met the 
present Motion with his direct negative, he 
would have obtained at least as large a sup- 
port as would now rally round him, and 
he should have been better pleased to 
have followed the noble Lord, but as the 
Amendment which had been moved ap- 
peared to him to present the least of two 
evils, that Amendment should have his 
support. 

Lord Morpeth felt desirous of offering 
to the House a few observations in ex- 
planation of the vote which it was his 
intention to give on the present question 
—a vote which, without explanation, 
might apparently be contrary to the 
principles which he had ever maintained. 


He was most decidedly of opinion that | 


no pension, pay, salary, or remuneration, 
should be given except in return for good 
services, or for merits of the highest and 
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best order. Maintaining as he did, this 
to be the proper definition of pensions 
and remunerations, he turned to the list 
now before the House, and in the hands 
of almost every man in the country; and 
he did not want the speech of the hon. 
member for Colchester to convince hin 
that in that list very many names would 
be found whose recommendations were 
the reverse of good, useful, or meritorious 
services. It might then be asked whv he 
should now refuse his vote in favour of the 
Motion of the hon. member for Colchester, 
His refusal clearly did not originate in 
any allegiance to the present Ministers, 
because he believed it to be the case with 
all of that body, as most assuredly it was 
with himself, that so far as he knew, they 
had no political or private connexion with 
any name contained in the Pension-list 
‘now on the Table of the House. He 
| declined to vote in favour of the Motion 
of the hon. member for Colchester, because 
he entertained a conviction that the Le- 
zislature were bound by two Acts of Par- 
liament, and also by other arrangements, 
by which a reduced amount of pensions 
was consigned to the disposal of the 
Crown; an amount not more than be- 
coming the head of a great constitutional 
monarchy. He felt with his noble friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
chief weight of the misdeeds complained 
of with reference to the Pension-list 
ought to be visited on those whose ex- 
travagance and carelessness had increased 
the list; but as he could not contemplate 
a recurrence of such proceedings in the 
present altered and improved times, he 
thought the evils of a rigorous investiga- 
tion into past history, and the hardships 
which must arise from such an inquiry, 
would not be redeemed by anything like 
an equivalent benefit to the public. 
There was ample field for retrenchment 
and improvement without having recourse 
to an inquiry, the object of which was 
the mulcting of individuals. If the ques- 
tion before the House was, that past 
abuses should remain unrestricted and 
unabated, he should be ready to vote 
for full inquiry; but such was not the 
‘question, and, therefore, as his Majesty’s 
| Ministers had taken the course of men of 
honour, not shrinking from the obligation 
of standing in the front of that party, in 
| screening whom they could have no in- 
i terest, he felt that he should not act also 
‘as a man of honour if he hesitated or 
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refused to join his vote with those of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven supported the 
Motion for inquiry; for it was highly 
wrong that parties nearly or actually con- 
nected with the aristocracy of the country 
should be supported in splendour and 
luxury at the expense of the most useful 
portion of the community—the labouring 
and working classes. On that ground 
alone he should be induced to support 
the Motion for an investigation into the 
nature of the claims of those whose names 
appeared in the list, not only before the 
House, but before the whole country. 
That list was, in fact, public property, 
and as such he would deal with it. He 
would take a very few instances, and 
those he would confine to Ireland. The 
first names he should mention were those 
of Eliza, Gertrude, and Mary Gossett. It 
appeared that in the years 1828, and 
1829 pensions had been granted to them; 
as the period of the grant was so very 
recent, he presumed that if an inquiry 
should be decided upon by the House, it 
would not be very difficult to prove any 
services these ladies might have perform- 
ed to the country by which they became 
entitled to the pensions of 122J. to Eliza, 
951. to-Gertrude, or, in short, to the pay- 
ment in the whole, within four or five 
years, to these ladies, of between 1,300. 
and 1,400/.—-for such was the sum which 
the labouring classes of the community 
had paid within the period he had men- 
tioned to these Gossetts. [A langh] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh at the 
names of these pensioners, but he com- 
plained, that when a Government could 
not afford, as was alleged, the expense of 
a survey of certain ports in Ireland, that 
any such sum should be paid to any 
young lady or gentleman. He also found 
that in the year 1826, a pension of 1771. 
had been granted to Sir Robert Hunter, 
and in the following year a further pen- 
sion of 1117., making a total of 2882. per 
annum. This gentleman had been a 
private physician to one of the Lords 
Lieutenant; but then he found no less a 
sum had been paid for pensions on pre- 
cisely similar grounds than 3,3482. He 
(Mr. Ruthven) did not know whether the 
list before the House was to be considered 
as an Irish list, but he must remark that 
he found in it the name of George, Earl 
of Errol, with a pension granted in the 


years 1819 and 1820 of 276/. per annum 
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and to the Countess of Errol a pension of 
the same amount. He should be glad to 
know what services this noble gentleman 
and lady had performed to the country to 
entitle them under these pensions to the 
receipt of no less than 7,066/. There 
was another name in the list to which he 
must also refer—that of the Viscountess 
Allen, who it appeared, was now dead, but 
who had received no less a sum in pen- 
sions than 9,065/. 3s. 4d. This might be 
an amusement to the House, but it was 
none to the labouring classes, who had to 
contribute to the fund from which this 
payment emanated. Though the gross 
amount of this payment was large, yet 
the pension itself was so small as scarcely 
to merit attention, but it afforded an 
instance of proof how great a burthen a 
small pension might eventually become. 
He was anxious for this inquiry, to see 
what value the country had received for 
these payments, and what had been the 
services of Harriet Arbuthnot to entitle 
her to the receipt of upwards of 9,365/. 
of the public money. He asked that 
inquiry as a representative of the people, 
and representing as he did a large con- 
stituency, who had a right to demand the 
fullest investigation. He therefore trust- 
ed that the Motion of his hon. friend 
would be acceded to by the House, and 
that an inquiry would be instituted with a 
view to show what were the real claims 
of the several persons in the list before 
the House to the pensions appended to 
their name. 

Sir Edward Codrington was understood 
to say, that under all the circumstances, 
he not only wished for, but should vote 
for the inquiry. He was satisfied that in 
case it should be shown that these pen- 
sions had been honourably acquired by 
meritorious services, even the lowest classes 
in the community, as the labouring people 
had been termed by some hon. Members, 
would most cheerfully contribute to the 
fund. He called on the Government to 
draw a comparison in the Pension-list 
between those granted for naval and for 
civil services, and he could venture to 
say that the former would be found to 
have been much worse remunerated 
than any others. Though a man might 
serve twenty years in the navy, it 
was not until he entered a civil depart- 
ment under Government that he began to 
raise his title toa pension. He maintained 
that many unjust decisions had taken place 
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in the naval department in respect to the | 
remuneration for meritorious services. The | 
present Motion for inquiry should have | 
his most cordial support, and he hoped 
that in the result it would go forth to the | 
public where the blame of the system was , 
properly chargeable. | 

Mr. Secretary Stanley could not say 
that he thought his hon. and gallant friend | 
who had just spoken had thrown much | 
light upon the question before the House. | 
That question appeared to him to be so_ 
simple, and to lie within so small a com- 
pass, that he thought he should best con- 
sult the convenience of the H 
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House and do 
full justice to the subject by saying a very 
few words. He must confess that he had 
heard with surprise his hon. friend oppo- 
site, the hon. Baronet the member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), charge 
his Majesty’s Government with having 
yielded to popular clamour. Surely his 
hon. friend must have known that if ever 
there was a question which offered a 
temptation to give way to popular clamour, 
and, he must add also, to strong feeling, 
a Government not controlled by a strong 
sense of imperative duty, by the dictates 
of principle and justice, but seeking to ob- 
tain a momentary applause, and to estab- 
lish itself upon popular feeling, would 
have conceded the Motion now made. 
As, however, he had contended, when on 
the other side of the House, so should he 
now contend, that the House had no right 
to control the Crown in the application of 
the fund placed at its disposal by Parlia- 
ment for a special purpose, even though 
that fund should have been dispensed by 
the Minister. In the year 1823 he was in 
a minority in that House with his noble 
friend, upon the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex for an inquiry into the 
Civil-List. He had so voted upon the | 
ground upon which the hon. Member 
rested his Motion, viz., that there was | 
gross abuse and corruption in the manage- | 
ment of the Civil-List, and that some check | 
was necessary. It was not now alleged | 
that, as regarded the present Government, | 
there was any foundation for a charge of | 
abuse and corruption. He felt no dispo- | 
sition to shrink from responsibility upon | 
that head. His hon. and gallant friend | 
(Sir E. Codrington) had, however, placed | 
the question upon grounds precisely oppo- | 
site to those of the hon. member for Mid- | 
diesex in 1828. He had said, that he | 
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wished to do away with the pensions 
granted, but simply that the consideration 
of pensions should be made public. He 
(Mr. Secretary Stanley) objected to the 
proposed inquiry, not because he de- 
fended the grounds upon which pensions 
had been granted, but because, in his 
opinion the claims of justice to the parties, 
respect for the compact entered into with 
the Crown, and deference for all the feel- 
ings of honour and delicacy, debarred 
their going into the inquiry. He should 
be extremely sorry to take up the present 
Pension-list for the purpose of defending 
the various grants which appeared upon the 
face of it. He knew there were many that 
were objectionable, and some for which it 
would puzzle the ingenuity of any one not 
in the secrets of the former Governments 
to divine the consideration. But they 
bad been granted on the faith of the 
Crown for life during the reign of the late 
King, and confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the life of his present Ma- 
jesty, and had thus acquired a legal cha- 
racter, and assumed all the power and 
authority which they could derive from an 
Act of Parliament, which nothing but a 
violation of every principle of justice and 
tight could set aside. An hon. Member 
had said, that the single obstacle to in- 
quiry was a mere Act of Parliament. 
Was this the proper mode of speaking of 
an Act which determined the right of in- 
dividuals? Was this the example that 
a Reformed Parliament would present to 
the world—setting aside the Acts of former 
Goveruments — wielding, for the time, 
ali the authority of Parliament? Was the 
House prepared to say, that no decision of 
the three Estates of the Realm should be 


| binding unless it had the assent of the 


ruling power of the day? Let them look 
at the unvarying principle which, in this 
respect, governed all the proceedings of 
the House. From the lowest to the 
highest in the State, from the individual 
whose interests were affected by a Turnpike 
Road Bill, to the solemn Treaties made 
with other nations of the world, the prin- 
ciple was, that that which had been sancti- 
fied by the faith of Parliament was bind- 
ing as to the rights of the parties affected, 
unless set aside with the consent of those 
parties. If the contrary principle was 
now to be established, how far would the 
House go back? Did they mean to ex- 
amine the title of every man to his estates, 


should yote for inquiry, not because he | however remote the period from which that 
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title was derived. The principle recog- 
nised by the Constitution of this country 
was, that the title to a man’s estate, whe- 
ther obtained by fraud, by violence, by 
injustice, confiscation, wrong, or robbery, 
if it had the sanction of law and the au- 
thority of Parliament, could notbesetaside, 
however objectionable theorigin of thetitle. 
If it were now to become an established 
principle, that one Government might set 
aside the acts of another—once do that, 
and that House would no longer have 
any claims to be thought a protective 
body; the rights of property would be 
trampled upon; our engagements with 
other nations would not be respected, 
but would become the laughing-stock of 
the world; there would be no stability 
for anything, but the Government and 
the rights of individuals would fluctuate 
from day to day upon the breath of 
popular opinion. The hon. and learned 
member for Colchester, when he_ intro- 
duced the question, said, that he would 
confine himself to the subject immediately 
before the House; but, instead of doing 
so, the first sentence he uttered was a 
departure from the rule he had laid down. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that in consequence of a firm adherence 
to the Pension-list, our predecessors were 
driven from office, and that this might be 
the case with respect to the present Ad- 
ministration. He replied, that if the 
present Government were driven from 
office in consequence of adhering to the 
principles of justice he should not repine, 
but he should consider it a disgrace if 
they retained office in consequence of 
a departure from principles, which he 
thought just. But this was not the ques- 
tion which led to the resignation of the 
late Administration. The vote which led 
to that event was on the Civil List. The 
Civil List was then under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, and strong opposition 
was manifested to the mode in which it 
had been brought forward. The Civil 
List as proposed by the late Government 
was no less in amount than 976,0001., 
and in this sum was included 144,000/. 
as a permanent Pension-list at the dis- 
posal of the Crown. His friends and 
himself objected at the time to renew the 
Civil-List without inquiry ; and at that 
time it was the right and in the power of 
Parliament to discuss the whole matter. 
They objected also to place so large a 
sum out of the control of Parliament. 
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When his noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
brought forward the Civil-List he proposed 
that it should be only 500,000/., and that 
the 476,000/. should for the future be 
placed under the control of Parliament. 
Now, he (Mr. Stanley) would ask the 
House how much of this 476,000/. had 
since this time been taken away? Many 
of the items formerly included in the 
Civil-List had been transferred to the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates and a great number 
of them had been reduced, which could 
not have been the case if the Civil-List as 
brought forward by the late Government 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 
The Pension-list at the time he alluded to 
was 186,000/. ; but the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed, that for the 
future it should be reduced to 144,000/. 
His noble friend proposed, that it should 
be 75,000/.; that was prospectively. 
Before he proceeded further he wished to 
allude to an argument which had been 
taken up by an hon. Member opposite, 
as to the mode of proceeding which he 
supposed the Government had adopted 
with regard to the Pension-list. The Re- 
port on the subject had been alluded to 
by the hon. and learned member for Col- 
chester, who had very justly observed 
that such a course would be extremely 
absurd. It was obvious that if no new 
pensions were to be granted until the 
list had been reduced to 75,000J., none 
would be ,given for many years. It was 
therefore proposed that the Civil-List 
should be modified, so as to leave it to 
the Crown to grant pensions to a certain 
amount as vacancies occurred in the 
present list. The list was, therefore, 
divided according to the letters of the 
alphabet, and it was arranged that part 
should be filled up, and that the re- 
mainder as they fell in should not be re- 
cranted. In consequence of this it had 
been suggested that all pensions in the 
latter class should be inquired into. How 
any hon. Gentleman could have arrived 
at such a conclusioa was surprising to 
him. It appeared to him to be most 
absurd, because certain names began with 
the letters S or T that therefore there 
should be inquiry, and that all pen- 
sions the names of the holders of which 
began with Aor B, should be exempt 
from inquiry. The hon, and learned 
member for Colchester very properly said, 
“Deal with all or none ;” and this was 
the principle upon which his Majesty’s 
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Government proceeded. His noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) undoubtedly, on a former 
occasion said, that this was an open ques- 
tion; but under what circumstances did 
he sayso? At that time, in consequence 
of the multiplicity of business before 
Parliament, and in consequence of the 
late period of the Session, it was im- 
possible to enter into any arrangement for 
the settlement of the Civil-List for the life 
of the Sovereign. His noble friend, 
therefore, got a vote of credit for that 
year to the full amount of the Civi!-List 
as it was afterwards settled ; and, until it 
was finally settled, he contended, that his 
noble friend was perfectly justified in 
designating it as an open question; but 
when the House settled a fixed revenue 
on the Crown it was no longer so. The 
House, when the Civil-List was before it, 
dealt in a spirit of liberality and justice, 
and then declared that, although the pen- 
sions were nominally to exist only during 
the life of the Sovereign by whom they 
were granted, yet there was an unques- 
tionable understanding that they were to 
continue during the lives of the holders of 
them. Indeed,so anxious was the House 
to maintain this principle, that in the Re- 
port of the last as well as those of pre- 
vious Committees on the Civil-List, it 
was expressly declared, that the parties 
were entitled to their pensions for life. 
Parliament then had always acted upon 
the principle upon which he grounded his 
Opposition to the Motion; and he was of 
opinion, that, the principle was sound, 
wise, and just. He called upon the House 
not to look into particular evils which 
it was not in their power to cure—not to 
dive into forgotten scandal or idle slander 
—not to drag old and weak and infirm 
persons to plead their age as a privilege 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons ;—but to be contented with marking 
out a course for the future by which the evils 
now so justly complained of would be avoi- 
ded. He trusted that the House would not 
consent in consequence of past excesses 
to sanction a principle which he felt was 
founded in injustice. His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters brought forward a measure for the 
future regulation of the Civil-List, which 
received the sanction of Parliament. In 
that Measure principles were laid down 
with respect to future pensions. He 
trusted that the House would be satisfied 
that the .course which it had been called 
upon to pursue was unjust and inconsistent 
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with every principle of honour; and he 
sincerely hoped, that there was no Gentle- 
man in that House who would be disposed, 
for the sake of momentary popularity, to 
sanction any opinion which he did not 
believe to be founded on justice and on 
honour. He called upon hon. Members 
who were returned by wise and just and 
upright constituencies, as he believed 
most of the ccnstituencies throughout the 
country to be, who, at the same time that 
they were anxious for the strictest 
economy, did not desire economy founded 
on injustice or oppression, and that they 
would not hesitate to tell their constituents 
and the people of England, that they had 
done their duty, that they had laid 
down just principles for the future gui- 
dance of Government, and had taken 
care that Parliament should exercise 
hereafter an efficient control as to the 
granting of pensions ; but that they had 
refused to look back at that which they 
could not cure, or to break engagements 
which had received the sanction of 
former Parliaments. He repeated, that 
they had put a stop for the future to all 
transactions of that nature which had 
been described to them. He would not 
stop to inquire whether the pensions had 
been justly bestowed upon the individuals 
who held them; but they had received 
the sanction of Parliament; and he was 
sure that it would be inconsistent with 
honour and sound policy to take any 
steps with a view to their resumption. In 
conclusion, he could not consent to a 
Motion which he conceived to be fraught 
with injustice, and which, if he supported, 
he felt it would be a dishonourable sup- 
port, because it was not just nor wise. 
Mr. O'Connell did not rise to answer 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but merely to supply a deficiency in his 
speech, namely, to state what the question 
before the House really was. The ques- 
tion was, whether the House would in- 
quire into the pensions in the list on the 
Table. It was not whether they would 
strike off one of those pensions. The only 
question was for inquiry. What was the 
answer? ‘The only answer given was by 
the right hon. member for Cambridge, 
who said, that it would be disgusting to 
inquire. He contended that even this 
was a ground for inquiry. What was 
there disgusting? The reasons for grant- 
ing the pensions. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman call these reasons disgusting ? 
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Were the people of England to pay 
money for reasons which excited disgust ? 
He would at once tell the Reformed Par- 
liament, that they were not what they 
called themselves if they did not get rid 
of these pensions, The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that the pensions were held by 
contract, and that length of possession 
prevented the House exercising control. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to know 
that length of possession did not justify 
wrong possession. He would say, that 
there never was a greater sophism than 
that drawn by the right hon. Gentleman 
from the Acts of Parliament. The Acts 
of Parliament only said, that the King 
should have 75,0001. to pay pensions. It 
did not say that one shilling more should 
be paid, or that the House should be pre- 
vented from inquiring into the nature of 
pensions granted in former reigns. He 
did not say, that the money was distributed 
to corrupt Members of Parliament; but 
would any man assert that, if suspicion 
was entertained that it was employed in 
that way, it would not justify inquiry ? 
The House had set at rest the matter as 
to the grant of 75,000/.; and it was their 
duty to consider all pensions from the 
commencement of the reign granted de 
novo. Beyond the 75,000/. everything 
was open to inquiry; and if they were 
truly the Representatives. of the people, 
they would remove from the people this 
most just cause of complaint. The right 
hon. Gentleman dwelt on the evils of 
violating contracts. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
agreed with him that it would be a very 
great evil to violate a contract. But he 
denied that any contract existed, and he 
contended that it was in the power of the 
House of Commons that the name of 
every person to whom a pension had been 
improperly granted should be struck out. 
The right hon. Secretary for the Colonies 
alluded to a Motion made in 1828, for 
an inquiry into the Pension-list. [Mr. 
Stanley : The Motion was for Returns, ] 
Were the returns of names only for the 
purpose of gratifying curiosity it would 
have been an idle waste of time, but it 
was intended to follow that up by in- 
quiry. The far greater portion of the 
names on the Pension-list were there 


previous to 1828, and, of course, that 
motion had reference to those pensions. 
The arguments now brought forward 
against the present motion would have 


been equally applicable to the proposition 
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supported by the right hon. Secretary 
and his present colleagues. If the right 
hon. member for Cambridge had_ then 
held office, he might then have pleaded 
with the same tragic air and _ plaintive 
tone as the right hon. Gentleman had 
used that night for the Pension-list of 
his gracious Majesty George the Fourth. 
The Reformed House of Commons had 
fallen in the estimation of the people, and 
it could only be raised by agreat reduction . 
of the public expenditure. fe would 
not indulge in any invidious observations ; 
but he was willing to give credit to the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (the First 
Lord of the Admiralty) for having exerted 
himself to cut down the expenditure in 
the department over which he presided ; 
and if he (Mr. O’Connell) did not vote 
last night for the reduction of the number 
of seamen, it was because, in the present 
state of affairs, he did not think it wise to 
doso. The right hon. Baronet had been 
obliged to cut down the salaries of his 
clerks, writers, and shipwrights, until he 
had hardly left more than skin and bone. 
Under these circumstances, was it 
proper that the Sophias and the Harriets 
should have pensions lavished on them? 
Then he perceived the name of Ashurst, 
who had held a pension ever since 1788, 
He should like to know what public 
services this person had rendered? He 
had looked over the Irish Pension-list, 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that 
there was not one amongst them which 
had been granted for public service. Oh! 
yes; there was one to the three daughters 
of Admiral Rodney, who had 56/. a year 
each. These, he admitted were well 
deserved. He would not cut down the 
pensions of any who had served their 
country. He would not strip the families 
of those who had successfully fought our 
battles of the paltry pittances allowed to 
them. Talk to him of honour and 
honesty! They were not payimg the 
pensions to those who had served their 
country : those who had fought our battles 
were left destitute ; but those who cajolled, 
and cringed, and flattered, got their pen- 
sions. He was told that these pensions 
were held by Jaw. If the law was such 
as had been described, it ought at once to 
be altered. He called upon the House 
to support inquiry, and there could be 
no doubt at all that where a pension was 
well earned it would be continued. The 
right hon. member for Cambridge said, 
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that they ought to consider, that every 
thing had been done, as there was a pro- 
spective provision against future abuses. 
This might very justly be called a paulo 
post futurum argument. The right hon, 
Gentleman quoted Edmund Burke, who 
said, that hours and days might be of 
importance to individuals, but, they were 
of no consequence to nations; the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed disposed to act on 
that principle, and to think it would be 
equally satisfactory whether the pensions 
were cut off now or 100 years hence. 
That might suit the right hon. Gen- 
tleman but it would be a mockery of the 
expectations of the suffering people. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that his personal 
feelings would induce him to support the 
Motion, after the charges, which had been 
brought against former Governments, im- 
plying, that the exposure of their acts 
would be followed by the severest con- 
demnation. He gave credit to his Majes- 
ty’s Government for their disinterestedness 
in opposing the Motion. He believed 
that their conduct was influenced by pub- 
lic principle ; for the present Government 
could have no personal motive to oppose 
the inquiry. When he heard former 
Governments charged with acts of the 
grossest corruption, and with having been 
influenced by motives of the most improper 
character, he felt called upon to answer 
these accusations. He must appeal to 
those Members of former Governments 
who were also Members of the present 
Government, whether anv such iniquitous 
proceedings as they had that night heard 
described, had ever, to their knowledge, 
been committed. He was satisfied that, 
if the list of pensions were inquired into, 
the result of the inquiry would not, in 
the slightest degree, substantiate such a 
charge. He positively denied that the re- 
sult would prove any iniquities or offences. 
[‘* Inquire then.”| No, he would not in- 
quire. He would not inquire, because he 
would not allow,—and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying so,—the dictates of personal 
or private feeling to overrule the objections 
which, on public principles, he felt to 
controlling the prerogative of the Crown 
in every individual instance, by the 
supervision of that House, or to com- 
mit acts of individual injustice towards 
the parties in receipt of pensions. He 
would venture to say, that an accurate 
examination of the Pension-list would 
prove, that parliamentary corruption had 
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never been the object in the grant ofa 
single pension. Of course, if he were 
asked whether he meant to contend that 
he could vindicate every single pension in 
the whole list, he could only reply, that 
he had not gone through the list, so as to 
be enabled to speak of every individual 
case; but he would say, that there were 
not five exceptions to the rule, that the 
desire of acquiring parliamentary influence 
had not been the motive on which the 
bounty of the Crown had been awarded. 
To look over this list would convince every 
man that there had been no such object in 
view. He belicved there were upon the 
list pensions,—and considerable pensions 
too,—granted to persons who had the de- 
cencies of high rank to support, but who 
had not the means of supporting them. 
If the House chose to establish a new rule 
for the future, let them establish it; but 
the grant of these pensions had been made 
with an implied understanding, on the part 
of Parliament, that such was to be the 
application of the money during the lives 
of the parties. Where a person of high 
family, and distinguished rank, had been 
without the means of supporting the high 
dignities of his station, the Crown had 
felt itself justified in granting a pension to 
that person, fully relying on the acqui- 
escence of Parliament, and convinced, by 
its universal silence, that that was a legi- 
timate application of the money. They 
would find in the Pension-list many ho- 
nourable grants to the relatives of persons 
who had performed great public service, 
but who had passed their lives in opposi- 
tion tothe Government. He would admit, 
that they might find instances in which 
there had been, perhaps, a lavish reward 
of public service. He would not deny, 
that there might be instances in which 
services had been rewarded more generous- 
ly than they would be at the present day. 
Let them adopt a new line for the future, 
if they thought fit; but it would be an 
act of injustice,—it would be an act of 
real iniquity,—to visit the consequences 
of a change of opinion in the House upon 
those who had been in the receipt of these 
pensions for years, on the implied, or ra- 
ther on the direct, faith of Parliament,— 
that it would be derogatory to the charac- 
ter of this House, to deprive those indivi- 
duals of their pensions. There had been 
much—and not very becoming or de- 
corous—levity, exhibited with respect to 
the names of the persons on this list, as if 
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the mere mention of the grant of a pension 
to a lady were in itself sufficient to prove 
that no public service had been rendered 
for it. Why, who did not see, and was it 
not perfectly obvious, that, although pub- 
lic service might not have been rendered 
by the individual lady, the highest public 
service might have been rendered by her 
relations; and might they not have im- 
plored the Government not to reward their 
services by direct pecuniary grants to 
themselves, but to reserve their liberality 
for those who had claims upon their kind- 
ness and assistance? Was it well, then, 
to drag into the discussion, in the absence 
of the parties, the cases of the ladies whose 
names had been mentioned, though that 
afforded not the slightest surmise or sus- 
picion that the grant connected with the 
name had not been honourably made? 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
said, that he did not believe that there 
was a grant made to any one family in 
Ireland which could be justified. So far 
as he was personally concerned, there was 
nothing he should desire more, or, to say 
the least, there was nothing he should de- 
precate less, than being called upon to 
answer for every pension with the grant 
of which he was connected. He would 
turn to names of which he knew some- 
thing, and which would, probably, ex- 
cite the most attention. He would take 
a case which had been already mentioned, 
—the names of Elizabeth and Gertrude 
and Mary Gossett. Why, suppose they 
were the sisters or the daughters of a 
public officer, who had rendered great 
services to his country. He would take 
a case, however, with which he was more 
immediately acquainted—the case of seven 
ladies of the name of Hanfield, to each of 
whom a pension of 88/. a year was grant- 
ed; and what was more, to increase the 
indignation of the House, he would tell 
them that these ladies were all sisters! 
He would give the House their history. 
When he went to Ireland, he found, in the 
Commissariat Department, an officer of 
the name of Colonel Charles Hanfield, of 
whom he knew nothing previously, whose 
name he had never heard of until he went 
to Ireland; but who was an officer distin- 
guished by his extraordinary bravery dur- 
ing the American war. He found Colonel 
Hanfield holding the situation of Com- 
missary-in-Chief; he had constant inter- 
course with him; and in all his life he 
never met with a man, in any public de- 
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partment, actuated by so sincere a desire 
to promote the strictest well-regulated 
economy. He must say, that it was a 
very rare thing to find an officer of this 
description in any public department. He 
said to that gentleman, ‘ In what man- 
ner can the Government reward your ser- 
vices?” Colonel Hanfield replied, that 
he had seven daughters, for whom he had 
no means of making any provision; that 
he begged to waive all claims on his own 
behalf; but he entreated Government to 
make some provision for those seven 
daughters, who would be left destitute in 
the event of his death. Instead of going 
to Parliament and asking for a vote, the 
government of that day said, ‘‘ We have, 
placed at our disposal, a sum of 12,0001. 
a-year; let us appropriate part of that 
sum, amounting barely to 700/., to making 
provisions for those ladies; ”—and there 
they were on the list,—Catherine, Han- 
nah, Margaret, and soon. He asked the 
House, whether it were not possible for 
many females, bearing the same name, to 
receive a public grant of this description 
with perfect propriety; and whether the 
grant itself might not be perfectly honour- 
able? The same might hold good with 
respect to provision for families in distress. 
If they would establish a new rule, let 
them do so: but, until that were the case, 
it could not be held, that grants of pen- 
sions to families in distress involved a 
misappropriation of the public money. 
What was the distinct admission, or rather 
the triumphant declaration, of Mr. Burke’s 
Reforming Act? Why, it recited that 
‘“« Whereas it is no disparagement to any 
person to be relieved by the Crown.” 
Was it decent, then, towards the public, 
years after these pensions had been grant- 
ed,—was it decorous,—that, after the 
Crown had acted on their. express declar- 
ation, that it was no disparagement to be 
relieved by its bounty,—was it decent, to 
call upon the objects of the munificence of 
the Crown, whatever might be their age, 
their infirmity, or their distress, to make 
out the original case on which their pen- 
sion was granted? Or, could the respect, 
—he would say it without reserve—for 
the Monarchy be maintained, if they were 
thus to overlook every Act of Parliament 
and every engagement of the kind which 
might have been entered into when they 
themselves had committed to the Crown 
the discretionary power of giving that re- 
lief? The House of Commons had never 
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yet maintained that they had a right to 
control the Crown, every year, in the dis- 
tribution of thissum. He admitted that, 
if there were any case of corruption to be 
shown,—if they could prove that there had 
been any misapplication of this vote for 
the gratification of mere personal objects 
on the part of a Minister, and, above all, 
for the purpose of corrupting a Parliament, 
—the Minister would be bound, in his 
responsibility, to enter into explanation, 
and submit to inquiry; but it had never 
yet been maintained that Parliament had 
a right, after committing a certain sum to 
the Crown, to control it in the exercise of 
its bounty. If such a doctrine had ever 
been maintained, why had not Parliament 
called every year for an account of the 
persons to whom that bounty had been 
extended? He would prove, that this was 
the opinion of Parliament at the time 
they passed the Act of 1792. It was 
found, at that period, that the Pension- 
list had swelled to an extravagant amount; 
and, in the Act which was passed for the 
purpose of reducing it to a certain extent, 
there was the following express provision : 
—‘‘ That no pension shall be granted of 
more than 600/. in any one year, until the 
Pension-list shall be reduced to 95,0002.” 
Observe this distinct provision,—‘ and 
until the Pension-list be reduced to 
95,000/., the names of those, to whom 
pensions are granted, shall be annually 
laid before Parliament within twenty days 
after the meeting thereof.” After the 
Pension-list, however, had been reduced 
within these limits, the Crown was to be 
free from the obligation of laying these 
names before Parliament. Could there 
be amore convincing proof of the intention 
of the Parliament of that day? Could 
there be a doubt that they intended to 
give a discretionary power to the Crown, 
in respect to grants of pensions to be 
exercised, subject to responsibility in case 
of abuse; but a discretionary power which 
it was never intended to control by the 
specific and constant superintendence of 
Parliament? For these reasons, thinking 
that there were very few cases, indeed, in 
which the House of Commons would itself 
wish, even on account of a lavish grant of 
the public money, to quarrel with its 
amount ;— believing that common justice 
to individuals required that the House 
should maintain good faith towards them, 
—and thinking that, after the Acts which 
they had passed, it would imply an unjust 
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disposition on the part of the Crown, and 
would be derogatory to its honour and 
dignity, now to review in detail, through 
the medium of a Select Committee, every 
act of the Crown exercised under those 
enactments of the Legislature,—he, for 
one, whatever his private interests might 
be, would, on public principle, coincide 
with his Majesty’s Government in dis- 
countenancing and resisting the Motion. 

Mr. James .Kennedy supported the Mo- 
tion. The Government was by no means 
in an enviable situation, as it was for- 
saken by its old friends, and was looking 
for support, on the present occasion, from 
those who had been its deadliest oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that he should not 
have trespassed on the time of the House 
at that late hour, but that he wished to 
express to the House the extreme diffi- 
culty he felt in making up his mind to 
vote for the Amendment which the noble 
Lord had proposed. He must say, that 
he most cordially concurred in the senti- 
ments which had been expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Cambridge, and that he should give his 
most strenuous opposition to any such 
Motion as that brought forward by the 
hon. member for Colchester. To concede 
to such a proposition, would be to commit 
a gross breach of honour and trust, and 
to be guilty of a direct infringement of 
the prerogative of the Crown. But he 
could not think the House would agree to 
the Motion of the hon. member for Col- 
chester. Although he certainly should 
not support the proposition of that hon. 
Gentleman, he was still in difficulty as to 
whether he would be justified in voting 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord, for 
he saw, or thought he saw, insuperable 
obstacles in the way of his supporting 
that Amendment. The terms of it were 
not, he apprehended, generally known to 
hon. Members, and surely, before they 
proceeded to a division on the question, 
they ought to have some knowledge of it. 
If he understood the Amendment rightly, 
it went to pledge the House to advise the 
Crown to grant pensions only to those 
who had rendered personal services to his 
Majesty, who were eminent for their 
public services, or who had distinguished 
themselves by their scientific labours. He 
had taken some pains to understand the 
Amendment; but if he put a wrong inter- 
pretation upon it, he should be happy to 
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be set right. He, however, believed, that 
he was not wrong in the construction 
which he had put upon it, and this was 
proved by the surprise and regret which 
had been expressed by the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Oxford, at the course 
which the noble Lord had taken. All he 
desired was, that he should not be en- 
trapped into a vote, and, therefore, if the 
noble Lord would say, that his proposition 
was not intended to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown, he should be 
satisfied. The Crown had a distinct right 
to distribute its favours how and where it 
pleased, and unless he was told, that the 
Amendment of the noble Lord would not 
in avy manner curtail the power of the 
King in dispensing its bounty in respect 
of granting pensions, he could not give it 
his support, 

Mr. Hardy was anxious to give a vote 
on the present occasion that would be 
satisfactory to his own conscience, and 
at the same time prevent injustice being 
done toany human being. He now stood 
forward as the advocate of the honour and 
fair fame of those who were involved in 
the inquiry for which the hon. member 
for Colchester sought. It was not by this 
Motion that odium could be thrown upon 
them. They would suffer more by the 
ambiguous attempt of the noble Lord to 
stile inquiry, than by any other means 
that could be suggested. The rejection 
of the Motion of the hon. member for 
Colchester, would lead to the conviction, 
that there was something foul and dis- 
gusting in the Pension-list, which it would 
be unsafe to disclose; but he denied that, 
and stood furward there to vindicate the 
major part of the persons named in that 
list, from the aspersions which had so 
unjustly been cast upon them. He had 
the honour of knowing one person whose 
wife enjoyed a pension ; and he could, for 
him, and he might add, for the great 
majority placed in the like circumstances, 
assure the House, that they desired no- 
thing so much asa full and fair inquiry. 
A few persons might receive pensions 
which they had not deserved; but al- 
though a disgusting case might here and 
there be found, was it just that ninety- 
nine persons should suffer undeserved im- 
putation, because of the turpitude of one 
individual? Inquiry would prevent any 
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such injustice ; and if he wanted an argu- 
ment in favour of this assertion, he had 
only to refer to the proceedings that had 
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occurred a few nights ago in consequence 
of a charge made against a Member of 
that House. The inquiry then instituted 
had terminated satisfactorily, and he had 
no doubt, if the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester were now agreed to, a 
similar result would be obtained. Grant- 
ing the inquiry was only an act of justice 
to those whose characters were impeached ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman, the member 
for Cambridge, had said, that the House 
had not the power of granting an inquiry, 
which surely could not be the case. He 
must. complain of the want of candour 
which the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had 
exhibited in the course which he had pur- 
sued. Instead of meeting the proposition 
of the hon. member for Colchester, with a 
negative, as he ought to have done, the 
noble Lord had come forward with a sort 
of promise, that if the Motion was aban- 
doned, no pension should in future be 
granted that was not founded upon 
merit. According to the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, it was plain, that pensions had 
been granted to parties for no other pur- 
pose, than to enable them to cut a figure 
in the world beyond that to which their 
own private fortunes entitled them; and 
however he might oppose any interference 
with pensions granted for meritorious ser- 
vices, he could see no reason why those 
pensions he had described should not be 
at once abolished. He did not wish that 
those who enjoyed pensions with clean 
hands and spotless honour, should suffer 
the least annoyance; and it was for their 
sakes, and for their sakes alone, that he 
should support the proposition for inquiry ; 
being convinced, that investigation would 
only set them right with the public, and 
furnish a much better security for the 
proper distribution of the Royal bounty, 
than the abstract recommendation of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. Harvey observed, in reply, that 
the long and interesting discussion in 
which they had been engaged, had given 
rise, as might have been expected, to a 
variety of suggestions, some bearing fairly 
and fully upon the subject, some glancing 
lightly and partially upon it, and some 
not approaching it at all, The right hon. 
gentleman, the member for Cambridge, 
indeed, had reduced his opposition to the 
Motion, to a shape perfectly simple and 
intelligible, but not very applicable. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them fairly 
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that whatever objections they might have 
entertained against this List from preju- 
dice, or whatever errors or offences they 
might have detected in it by inquiry, yet 
were their lips closed by acts of their 
own. Therighthon. Secretary appealed to 
two Acts of Parliament as an estoppel to 
all further inquiry and to all effort upon 
their part, and declared to them, that 
however baseless and disgusting any or all 
of these pensions might be, however de- 
grading to the characters of those who 
might receive, and however insulting to 
the feelings of those who were compelled 
to pay them, yet that, because that List 
had received the sanction of an unreformed 
Parliament, it was conclusive, notwith- 
standing, that they, the Representatives 
of a reformed constituency, were sent to 
that House mainly to correct evils of this 
description. He denied that the House 
stood in this position. He reminded 
them that these Acts had been passed at 
a period when the friends of the people in 
that House were unwilling to bestrew the 
path of the Ministry with difficulties in 
addition to the many against which they 
had then to contend. He should feel 
inclined to deny the position, even if the 
Acts had been passed after the gravest 
deliberation—if they had received the 
solemn sanction of a Parliament composed 
of men deeply imbued with the feelings of 
the people. But as it was, he could not 
conceive that any obligation rested upon a 
Parliament pledged to economy,—pledged 
to inquiry into every payment not justified 
by necessity, and sanctioned by individual 
merit. He begged to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman if those pensioners stood in a 
better point of view now than they did in 
the reign of George 4th? Were they 
more deserving—more renowned—more 
pure—more virtuous? No! All that 
Government could claim for them was, 
that they were no worse. Had not the 
House then the same right to deal with 
them now, that it had when the Govern- 
ment was at that side, when the noble 
Lord and his friends were in opposition ? 
But when the hon, Member behind him 
(Mr. Hume) moved in 1828 for an inquiry 
into this List, how was it met by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), who had 
that night so consistently supported his 
own doctrines now put forward by his old 
opponents from the ministerial benches ¢ 
The right hon. Baronet spoke of these 
pensions as a sacred fund, accessible only 
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to the Royal hand, to be distributed 
by the Royal will, and in such sort as the 
Royal feeling might direct. Oh! it was 
to be sacred from the vulgar scrutiny of 
the public, and the meddling interference 
of Parliament! But what said the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? He said that the hon. member for 
Middlesex did not desire to bring the 
House into unnecessary conflict with the 
Crown, but simply to know if certain sums 
of money were not improvidently disposed 
of. And then the noble Lord proceeded 
to say,—in that plain, unadorned, down- 
right style, fur which he is remarkable, 
and which is far more forcible upon most 
occasions than the most exquisite elo- 
quence,—if there was nothing discreditable 
in the expenditure, wherefore was it that 
Government resisted the inquiry? The 
noble Lord convinced him. He voted 
with the noble Lord; and were they now 
to conclude, that the conduct of the noble 
Lord upon that memorable occasion was 
only a passage in the tactics of opposi- 
tion? Were the doctrines which the noble 
Lord had advocated when out of place to 
be flung aside like infected garments, the 
moment he made the haven of power? If 
not, why was it that he now seemed to 
regard it as his duty to cherish and defend 
that Pension-list, of which he had strenu- 
ously demanded an investigation? The 
right hon. Secretary for the Treasury had 
certainly displayed a most laudable zeal 
in the same good cause. Now, it was 
true he was not the representative of the 
Corporation of Cambridge, but if not 
now, he would be so hereafter. The 
Corporation would see that they had alto- 
gether mistaken him; a member of a 
Government half-Whig, half-Radical, he 
was naturally regarded with apprehension 
and distrust. He was looked upon most 
probably, as an ally of those travelling 
Commissioners who went about the coun- 
try seeking whom they might devour; 
hunting out every minion of Corporation 
corruption, that they might drag him into 
light, and expose him to the public con- 
tempt! But now, after the hon. Gentle- 
man’s vigorous defence of vested rights, 
the Corporation of Cambridge would at 
once perceive their error, and joyfully 
exclaim, “This is the very man for us!” 
“‘ This is just what we wanted—a repre- 
sentative who will see in every alderman a 
peer, and in every common-councilman a 
member of Parliament.” He disclaimed 
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for himself, and for those who supported | years, like beauty, never fade. It was 


asked, too, what good could result from 


him, all ungenerous or unkindly feeling | 
an inquiry into the grounds of their pen- 


towards persons on the Pension-list. If | 
there were any on that List either so! sions? for it was said, that all who could 
extremely young, or so stricken in age, | speak to that point—all who had any- 
that their helpless condition might render | thing to do with these women in early 
them objects of solicitude to the great, | life, whether in court or camp, had been 
he was satisfied to permit them to be ex- | long since extinct—long since gathered to 
cepted from the proposed inquiry. Andwith their fathers; and if there was a Com- 
respect to cases of another kind, he was | mittee, whom was it to examine? They 
quite sure that if there could be raised ought to examine the receivers of these 
in favour of their exception from investi- grants. It appeared to him, that the per- 
gation anything which, if modesty might ; son in possession of the title deeds was 
conceal, generosity would yet suggest, the the fittest to prove a title to the money 
Committee would receive it cheerfully. | obtained, and to justify the ground on 
He remembered that the present Earl} which the grant was made. But if they 
Grey, when a Member of that House, op_-_ were so eager for the interest of the per- 
posed a motion brought forward by Mr.) sons who received the money, might he 
Huskisson, touching the amount of pen- | not remind a Reformed Parliament assem- 
sions paid to retired Chancellors, and the | bled specially to protect the people’s 
time of their services. The motion was, purse, whether there were not a payer as 


made with the view of attacking the pen- 
sion of Mr. Ponsonby, who had only held 
office for six months under the Whigs. 
But upon this question, Lord Howick 
observed, that Mr. Huskisson was not 
the best man in the world to resist 
improper grants of the public money, 
when so many had been made to him- 
self and his connexions. Now, if he 
(Mr. Harvey) were to describe the pen- 
sions of the most obnoxious persons upon 
the list, he would not desire to emplo 
other words than those addressed by the 
present Earl Grey to Mr. Huskisson upon 
that occasion, for he proceeded to say, 
“ Got by what means the Lord only knew 


well as a receiver—whether there were to 
be no feeling for those to whom they had 
said they sympathized with them ? ‘‘ Only 
send me to Parliament,” was the frequent 
appeal at the hustings, “‘ and I will go to 
the root of the evil; for, of all the crying 
sins and grievances which afflict you, none 
affects me so deeply as that which I feel 
when I look around and see your hardy 
and honest features and robust forms, and 
think of the difficulties with which you 
have to struggle to secure the common 
necessaries of life, while, at the same time 
I can scarcely walk the streets of Lon- 
don without danger of being run over 
| by the glittering carriages of the pen- 








how, and for what, the Devil only knew.” | sioned paupers of the State, to whose 
If he were to apply such language to the | luxurious indolence you are obliged to 
pension of anybody, it would be declared | contribute from the hard-gotten earnings 


a piece of gross vulgarity and low abuse. | of your laborious industry ;—return me to 


But yet Lord Grey was not ashamed of 
the expressions. Why, they embodied 
the sound Whig doctrines upon the sub- 
ject; and when Lord Howick, in the ex- 
cess of his virtuous indignation against 
undeserved pensions to the connexions of 
an individual in power, used these words 
to one who was present—to a man, and 


Parliament, and the first thing I shall 
|do will be to raise my voice, and record 
my vote against such a shameful state 
of things.” What was to be said for the 
amendment? It was, in his view, the 
| best speech that had been made, or could 
_be made for the original motion. It was 
a contrivance to soothe the qualms of 





one so capable of defending himself as | tender consciences. The adherents of the 
Mr. Huskisson,—what would he not have ; Government, hearing that the Motion was 
said if he had to deal with the persons now to be opposed, had hurried in dismay to 
upon that list, whose pensions were less the Treasury, and addressed the noble 
capable of defence? It had been said, that | Lord something in this strain :—‘‘ You 
these pensions were only for the life of the | know from experience we will go nearly 
parties receiving them. But there was all lengths with you—but oppose this mo- 


such a tenacity of life among these old | tion by a direct negative we dare not— 
dowagers, that, like the possessions of the | it would end our political lives, if not 
Church, no time could destroy them. Their ' our natural existence; for God’s sake get 
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up something, do suggest something,— 
no one knows better how to do it than 
you,—propose something,—never mind 
what,—the less intelligible the better—in 
the shape of an amendment, promising 
prospective reformation. We can tell the 
people it means more than we under- 
stand, and that it is full of benefit to 
them.” That, it was agreed, should be 
done; and done it was;—and a pretty 
thing it was. The noble Lord said, that 
as far as the Motion went, there was 
something inherently sound in it; it was 
impossible to give it a cold, heartless 
negative. ‘‘We must do as the Whigs 
always do—deal in promises. It is easy to 
give promises; they form a fund which 
never fails, on which you, my friends, may 
draw without fear of exhaustion; and 
which possesses, as it were, the power of 
eternal renovation. All we ask is, don’t 
call upon us to redeem them.” That was 
enough, the amendment was proposed-— 
it was much applauded ; and this was the 
delusion to be practised on the nation. 
He might enter into a particular examina- 
tion of the List, and select divers names, 
and hold them up to the scorn of the 
people, and scandal of the parties. But 
he would not do so; it might be deemed 
unkind. For the present, it might be 
presumed, that every pension had been 
granted for solid commendable considera- 
tions; that national utility, and personal 
merit, had been the sole recommenda- 
tions. He could not doubt that the re- 
sult of inquiry would be to fortify that 
impression. He, therefore, asked the 
House, in the name of those who were 
in that List,—in the name of all that was 
venerable in years, or lovely in beauty,— 
to concede this inquiry; and, above all, 
he entreated them, as the sincere friends 
of reform, not indeed yielding to vulgar 
clamour or unmeaning abuse, but re- 
specting the intelligence of the country, 
to support the Motion; remembering their 
promises—redeeming their pledges—and, 
above all, insulting not the sorrows of the 
poor,—nor provoking the just indignation 
of the people. 

Lord Althorp, in explanation of what 
he said in 1828, observed, that the hon. 
member for Colchester had not read the 
whole passage from his speech, but had 
only quoted as much as suited his (Mr. 
Harvey’s )purpose. He had not said, that 
those pensions should be taken away 
which had been given improperly, but that 
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those persons who had given such pensions 
should be called to account for it. The 
hon. Member had said he (Lord Althorp) 
had convinced him on the occasion of the 
debate in 1828, and, had added that he 
(Mr. Harvey) had given him his vote. It 
was very satisfactory to him to learn that 
he had convinced the hon. Gentleman, 
but it would have been still more satisfac- 
tory to him if he could have found his 
name in the list of the division. 

The House divided on Lord Althorp’s 
amendment :—Ayes 190; Noes 182: Ma- 
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List of the Aves. 


ENGLAND. 
Althorp, Lord 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Attwood, M. 
Baring, F. T. 
Baring, H. B. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G.F. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Bethell, E. R. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bolling, W. 


Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 


Brougham, W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, J. W. 
Buller, E. 
Bulteel, J. C. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, G. 

Byng, Sir John 
Carter, J. B. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cavendish, Hon. C. 
Cavendish, Lord 


Cavendish, Hn.Col.H. 


Clive, Edward B. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Crawley, S. 
Cripps, J. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, J. 
Denison, J. E, 
Donkin, Sir R.S. 
Duffield, T. 
Dundas, Sir R. L. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, Edward 
Evans, William 
Finch, George 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forester, Hon.G. C. 
Forster, Charles S. 
Fox, Lieut. Col. C. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
T 


Gordon, R. 

Graham, Sir J. R. G. 
Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Grey, Hon. Colonel 
Grey, Sir G. 
Gronow,Captain R.H, 
Halford, H. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Harland, W.C. 
Herbert, Hon. Sidney 
Heron, Sir R. 
Herries, Rt.Hon. J.C. 
Hodgson, John C. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hope, H. T. 

Inglis, Sir R. 

Irton, S. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keppel, Major G. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, H. N. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lumley, Viscount 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Lygon, Colonel 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marsland, T. 
Maxfield, Capt. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Milton, Viscount 
Molyneux, Lord 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, Hon. E.M.L. 
Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
North, F. 

Ord, W. H. 
Ossulston, Lord N. 
Penleaze, J.S. 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, Robert 
Palmerston, Viscount 
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Pechell, Sir S. J. B. 
Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. J. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Peter, W. 

Philpotts, J. 

Pigot, R. 

Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby,Hn.W.F.S. 
Pryme, G. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 

Rice, Rt. Hon. T. 8. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Rooper, J. B. 

Ross, C. 

Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord C.J. F. 
Russell, C. 

Russell, W.C. 

Ryle, J. 

Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Smith, John 

Smith, R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spankie, Serjeant 
Stanley, Rt.Hon.E.G. 
Stanley, Hon. T. 
Staunton, Sir G. H. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stuart, Lord Dudley 
Tayleur, W. 
Thompson, P.B. 
Thomson, Hon.C.P. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Tower, C. T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracey, C. H. 
Trevor, Hon. R. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
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Wood, W. G. 
Walker, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Warre, J.A. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Wedgwood, J. 
Weyland, Major R. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
SCOTLAND. 
Adam, Admiral C. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, Hon.Gen. 
Bruce, Cumming 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Elliott, Hon. Capt. G. 
Ferguson, Capt G. 
Fleming, Hon. A.C. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Hallyburton,Hn.D.G. 
Hay, Col. A. Leith 
Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Johnstone, J. J. Hope 
Loch, J. 
Mackenzie, J. A. S, 
Macleod, R. 
Murray, J. A. 
Stewart, R. 

IRELAND, 
Browne, John 
Browne, Dominick 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Christmas, J. N. 
Corry, Hon. H.L. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Gladstone, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 

Tiill, Lord Marcus 
Jones, Capt. T. 
Knox, Hon. Col. J. J. 
Shaw, F. 

Talbot, J. 

Verner, Col. W. 
Wallace, T. 

Young, John 
TELLERS. 
Duncannon, Viscount 

Wood, C. 


List of the Nors. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Benett, J. 
Bewes, T. 

Bish, T. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blount, Siz C. B. 
Boss, J. G. 
Bowes, J. 
Briggs, R. 


Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S, 
Buller, C. 

Cayley, FE. S. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 
Crompton, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Capt. 
Davies, Col. 
Dawson, E. 
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Dillwyn, L. W. 
Divett, E. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Evans, Col. 
Ewart, W. 
Faithful, G. G. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fenton, J. 
Fielden, Wm. 
Fielden, John 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Fort, J. 

Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gisborne, Thomas 
Godson, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. 

Gully, J. 
Halcombe, J. 
Hall, B. 
Handley, W.F. 
Handley, B. 
Hardy, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, J. J. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hodges, T. L: 
Hughes, H. 
Hudson, T. 
Humphery, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingham, R. 
Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
King, FE. B. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Leech, J. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lister, E. 

Lloyd, J. H. 
Locke, W. 
Marshall, J. 
Martin, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Moreton, Hon. H.G. 


Mosley, Sir O. 
Palmer, General 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, R. 
Ramsbottom, J, 
Richards, J, 
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Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, E. 
Sandford, E, A. 
Scholefield, Jos. | 
Scott, J. W. 
Seale, Col. 
Scrope, C. P. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Sheperd, Thomas 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Spry, S. T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Staveley, J. K. ™ 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, E. 
Talmash, A. G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennyson, Rt.Hon.C. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Todd, R. 
Tooke, W. 
Torrens, C. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Trelawney, W.L. S. 
Turner, W. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Wigney, J.N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Col. G. 
Windham, W. H. 
Wood, Ald. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Watkins, I. L. 
Wason, RR. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Young, G. F. 
SCOTLAND. 
Dunlop, Capt. J. 
Fwing, J. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Johnston,-A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Ormelie, Earl of 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 
Pringle, R. 
Sharpe, Gen. 
Sinclair, G. 
Wallace, R. 
IRELAND. 
Barron, W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, M. 
Butler, Hon. C. 
Chapman, M. L, 
Evans, G. 
Finn, W.F. 
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Fitzgerald, T. Roche, D. 
Fitzsimon, C. Roe, J. 
Grattan, H. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Lambert, H. Ruthven, E. 


Lynch, A. H. 
Macnamara, F. 
O'Connell, D. 


Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 


O’Connell, J. Vigors, N. A. 
O'Connell, Morgan Walker, C. A. 
O’Connor, F. TELLERS. 


O’Connor, D. Harvey, D. W. 
O'Dwyer, A. C. Hume, J. 


res 2202 0209 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1834. 

Mrnutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Bankrupts Estates; 
Roman Catholic Mausriages (Scotland).—Read a second 
time:—Transfer of Aids Exchequer 14,000,000/. Bill. 

Petitions preseuted. By Mr. Warsurton, from the 
Obstetric Society of London, to include the Practice of 
Midwifery in any Laws to be enacted for the Improvement 
of the Medical Profession.—By Mr. Fitzimon, from Lush 
and Rush, for a Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. Guest, 
from the Baptists in Glamorganshire, for Relief.—By Mr. 
Srnciarr, from Bower, for an Alteration in the System of 
Lay Patronage in Scotland.—By Captain Yorker, from 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, for the Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day ; and also for upholding the 
National Religious Establishment.—By Mr. Hopegs, 
from several Places in Kent, for the Repeal of the Malt 
Tax, and the Abolition of Tithes in England and Ireland. 
—By Mr. Paumer, from several Places, for the Repeal of 
the Malt Tax; and by Mr. Rutuven, from Knockbreda, 
for the Abolition of Tithes. 


AcricutturE— Matr Tax.] Lord 
Henniker presented a petition, signed by 
1,600 of the inhabitants of the hundred cf 
Hoxne, praying, that the Malt-tax might 
be repealed. They complained of the 
great agricultural distress of the country, 
which they attributed, in a great measure, 
to the Malt-tax, and other taxes bearing 
on agriculture. He fully concurred in 
the statement of the agricultural distress, 
and in the general prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that the rent of land 
was everywhere falling, and, notwith- 
standing the reduction of rent, the pros- 
perity of the farmers was not on the 
increase. It would astonish the agricul- 
turists of Scotland not a little, when they 
found those classes who were declared to 
be in a state of prosperity, were receiving 
that relief from taxation which was with- 
held from another class who were said not 
to be in a flourishing condition. 

Captain Yorke would be very happy to 
give relief of any description; but he 
looked with great suspicion upon the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, as a mode of 
giving relief to the agriculturists. He 
questioned much whether, in the end, it 
would give relief, as he felt that, if the 
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Malt-tax were repealed, there must be 
some other tax placed upon property in 
general in its stead. There had been for 
some time a powerful party in that House 
who were looking for an opportunity to 
advance their own interests—he meant 
the manufacturers—who would have this 
argument against the agriculturists— 
namely, that as soon as the Malt-tax was 
taken off, it would be a reason for import- 
ing corn duty free. For this reason he 
questioned, whether the repeal of the 
Malt-tax would give substantial relief to 
the agricultural interests. 

Mr. Ruthven was aware of the great 
distress that prevailed in the agricultural 
class; it was communicated to the House 
by the Speech of his Majesty; but there 
was no use in suggesting remedies by 
taking off the Malt, or Window, or House- 
taxes ; the great debt of the nation should 
be reduced; the interest of that enormous 
debt should be lowered; for otherwise 
nothing could avert the general calamity 
that was impending over the country. 

Mr. Hardy was of opinion, that the 
Malt-tax should be repealed, and an 
additional tax laid on spirituous liquors— 
the consumption of which was so general, 
and the bad effects of which were so uni- 
versally felt. It was for the interest and 
happiness of the manufacturing classes, 
that the Malt-tax should be repealed, as 
then they could brew their own beer. 

Mr. Brotherton said, he would vote 
for an alteration in the Corn-laws. It 
would tend to the prosperity of the landed 
and manufacturing interests. At present, 
the landowners enjoyed a monopoly 
which was injurious to the rest of the 
community; and, as long as that was 
continued, he should object to the repeal 
of the Malt-tax; though, if the agricul- 
tural interest were wise, it would give up 
its monopoly and encourage manufactures, 
as the surest method to increase the value 
of land. 

Lord William Lennox, said the hon. 
member for Salford had talked of the 
agricultural interests holding a monopoly. 
He knew of none that they possessed. It 
was admitted, on all sides, that they were 
greatly distressed ; and yet a few hon. 
Members talked of their burthens being 
lighter than those of the manufacturing 
interests. Had hon, Members ever looked 
into the Poor-rates? If they had, they 
would see how the landed interest was 
taxed. He would prove, that the agricul- 
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tural districts, paid more than double the 
amounts of Poor-rates paid by the manu- 
facturing districts. By a calculation he 
was about to submit to the House, it 
would know how to value the statements 
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of those who declared that the farmer was 
not so badly off as the manufacturer. 
His Lordship then made the following 
statement :— 











| 
inci i Total Expenditure, Ahont average cost 
| Prva sf | Population. | ¥ Poor on. per “ 
| 1821. 1831. || 1821. 1831. 1821. 1831. 
| £. £. £. 8 ad. | £. eorek 
| Norfolk .....0--++| 344,368 390,054 || 267,869 358,227 | 0 15 6|0 18 4 
| Suffolk .......--.| 270,542 269,304 || 244,801 313,405 | 0 18 1]/1 1 2 
| Essex . .. ce ccee oat 289,424 317,233 || 288,911 324,421; 0 1910/1 0 5 
| Sussex.....+ee0++| 233,019 | 272,328 | 276,499 | 328,709; 11 3 8/1 4 2 
Principally | 
Manufacturing. | ie: 

Lancaster... secees | 1,052,859 | 1,336,854 288,688 421,770 |0 5 6|0 6 8 

Staffordshire .....| 345,895 410,485 151,177 179,036 |0 8 81/0 8 8 

Warwickshire ..... 274,392 336.988 164,799 210,502 |0 12 0);0 12 6 
| York, West Riding.| 801,274 976,415 330,510 376,092 |0 8 310 7 8 
| England. ......-- 11,261,437 |13,089,358 || 6,674,938 | 8,316,651 |0 11 10/0 12 8 




















He hoped the House would see, from that 
statement, the fallacy of the assertion, 
that agriculture was not more burthened 
than manufactures. He would not, upon 
that occasion, enter into the question of 
the Corn-laws, further than to say, that 
he was opposed to any alteration in the 
present system. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven said, that, in 
Ireland, the interests of the occupiers of 
the soil, and of the owners of the soil, 
were two very different things. The owner 
of the soil, in that country, took from the 
occupier every fraction that the soil pro- 
duced, except a bare sustenance. The 
occupier made nothing by his labour but 
the food he consumed ; not so in England, 
where the occupier or farmer required more 
than food and sustenance for his family. 
He was quite satisfied, that so long as 
landlords kept up the present high rates 
of land, the people would be in poverty 
and distress. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor represented a 
large agricultural county in Ireland, and 
therefore wished to show the distinc- 
tion between these two classes in the two 
countries. In England, as soon as any 
portion of the fair profits of the occupier were 
taken away, he began to complain ; but in 
Ireland the agriculturist never complained 
until all was gone. This was neither an 
agricultural, nor a manufacturing question. 
The two interests must stand or fall to- 
gether. The noble Lord, when he brought 
forward his budget the other night, had 
played them a pretty trick. He took off 
1,200,000/., and laid on 600,000/., and 


put it asa bone of contention to set the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests 
a fighting. Were he an English Member, 
and an Englishman, he would vote for a 
total repeal of the Corn-laws ; but he was 
not prepared to do so as an Irish Member, 
representing a great agricultural county, 
because there was a great difference be- 
tween the landlords of the two countries. 

Sir Charles Burrell could assure hon. 
Members, that the reduction of rents 
throughout England upon the Poor-lands 
had been above one-half. Hethoughtitright 
to state this plainly and fairly. He was 
sure that it had been more than that upon 
his own land, and upon that of most of 
his neighbours. Jt was right that this 
should be stated, because misrepresenta- 
tions had gone abroad. When the trading 
interests were distressed, they obtained 
relief in various ways from the Govern- 
ment; and he thought there should be 
no unkind feeling on their part towards 
the landed interest, who were their best 
customers. 

Mr. Potter was quite sure that the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
were opposed to monopolies ; and that in 
general they were the advocates of free 
trade. Honourable Gentlemen from the 
agricultural districts complained of the 
great pressure of the poor-rates; but he 
could not help thinking a good deal of it 
was occasioned by mismanagement. In 


Manchester the poor-rate, for the last 
seven years, had not averaged more than 
3s. 6d. in the pound. Employment was, 





no doubt, more abundant in manufactur- 
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districts. In the latter, the industrious 
and independent labourer was put on a 
footing with the idle and dissipated one, 
which produced the worst consequences. 

Mr. Finch conceived it to be a great 
absurdity to say, that the interests of the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist were 
different. He was persuaded, in his own 
mind, that a repeal of the Corn-laws would 
be very injurious to the manufacturing 
interest. The exportation of English 
manufactures would not only be greatly 
diminished, but the price would be very 
materially affected. Something, in his 
opinion, ought to be done to relieve the 
distress of the agriculturists. They had 
suffered very severe losses, which had 
occasioned a destruction of capital that 
was almost incredible; and to suppose, in 
their present state, they could compete 
with the Northern countries of Europe, 
where their productions were untaxed, 
would be to suppose the greatest of all 
absurdities. This effect, however, would 
be produced by a repeal of the Corn-laws 
—it would throw immense tracts of land, 
not only in this country, but more par- 
ticularly in Ireland, out of cultivation. 
Whether the House should feel disposed 
to repeal the Malt-duty or not, something 
must be done to relieve the agriculturists 
from the burthens by which they were 
now oppressed. 

Mr. Charles A. Walker admitted, that 
absenteeism was a great curse to Ireland, 
but, at the same time, he must say, that 
many of the absentee landlords of that 
country were as merciful to their tenants 
as the residents. He admitted that the 
absentee landlords did great injury by 
spending their property in another coun- 
try, but, with respect to the aristocracy of 
Ireland, he must be allowed to say, that 
they were not tyrants over their peasantry. 
The tyrants were not the aristocracy or 
the gentlemen, but the middlemen, who 
took the land from the landlord. Last 
year there was a kind of set made against 
the landlords and landed interest of Ire- 
land. They were now saddling the land- 
lords with the county cess, with tithes, 
and poor-rates, and threatened them with 
a repeal of the Corn-laws. There must 


be a reduction of rent if the Corn-laws 

were repealed, and in that case the land- 

lords of [reland would receive nothing. 
Petition to lie on the Table. , 


(Fes. 19} 


ing districts; but a much better system 
was pursued in them than in the farming 
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Mr. Hodges presented a petition from 
Leeds, Kent, praying for a repeal of the 
Malt-tax. In his opinion, there could be 
no more substantial relief to the agricul- 
turists than the repeal of the Malt-tax. 
With regard to the observation, that the 
rent ought to be reduced as a means of 
relief, it was a matter of notoriety, that, 
on all the middling land of England, the 
rent had already fallen, and, in a short 
time, he feared a similar fail would extend 
over the whole country. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston thought it would 
be a very proper measure to lay an addi- 
tional duty upon spirits. He had reason 
to believe that a proposition would be 
made from Scotland for an increase of the 
duty upon spirits. ‘The returns from the 
police would show to what a lamentable 
extent demoralization prevailed there in 
consequence of the consumption of ardent 
spirits. A proposition would be brought 
forward, for raising the duty on spirits in 
Scotland to that of England. 

Mr. Strickland said, he should hear a 
proposition for the increase of taxes with 
pain. All the country were looking fora 
reduction of taxation ; and any argument, 
drawn from what he could not help 
calling spurious morality, was a very bad 
one. There was no greater fallacy than 
to say that, by placing a tax on the spirits 
and food of the people, their condition 
could be improved. They would not, by 
that, be improved, either in their habits 
or virtuous principles; but, increase their 
education, and the effect would be imme- 
diate on both. They would become soon 
sensible of their own bad habits, and the 
dreadful effects of ardent spirits on their 
health. Instruction was the quickest 
mode of bettering a people, because it 
made them susceptible of good feeling, 
and taught them to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of virtuous habits. To increase 
taxation could never alleviate the people’s 
distress) He most heartily concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman who wished for 
a repeal of the Malt-tax, for he knew 
that the agriculturists were in a state of 
great distress, and he should be most 
happy to hear that the state of the reve- 
nue allowed of the repeal of that tax. 
The Corn-laws had brought the trade 
of this country to an unnatural state, 
and if they were revised, that would 
afford the greatest relief to the people at 
large. With regard to the question of 
reducing the rentals, hon. Members must 
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surely be aware, that since the peace, 
rents were reduced one-half. 

Mr. Hardy fully concurred in the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Johnston) in favour of increasing the 
tax on spirits. Some speculative evils 
might be imagined from the increase of 
taxation, perhaps, but they bore no com- 
parison with the overwhelming evils that 
daily afflicted the country from the use of 
that “ liquid fire” which the people were 
in the habit of drinking. He was an 
advocate for education certainly ; but 
every improvement that could be made in 
the morality of the people should be 
effected, independently of improving their 
education. It was not to be supposed 
that there were not different modes of 
increasing the comfort and bettering the 
habit of a people as well as teaching them 
writing and arithmetic. Do away with 
the gin-shops, and it would have the most 
salutary effects on the minds of the 
people. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


EquitaBLE APPORTIONMENTS.] Mr. 
Poulter: Sir, in rising to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to extend the provisions 
of the Statute 11 Geo. 2, c. 19, sect. 15 
and to apply the principle of equitable ap- 
portionment to all property which consists 
in periodical and fixed money-payments, 
such as rents, rent-charges, annuities, and 
dividends of all kinds, where the party 
dies before the day of payment, it is more 
difficult to assign a cause why so obvious 
and just a principle should have been so 
long neglected, than to suggest a reason- 
able ground for the proposed Legislative en- 
actment. In all subjects relating to the pay- 
ment of public officers, the principle has 
been fully admitted and acted upon, and 
though formerly the Judges were de- 
pendent for their salaries on the event 
of their living to the day of payment, 
that defect has been remedied by Act of 
Parliament, If a rule is so equitable, that 
it has been introduced, without exception, 
into all subjects of modern creation and 
of public institution, why should it be any 
longer excluded from matters of property? 
The evil has its origin in nothing but an 
old technical rule of the common law, 
originating in feudal times, that rent is 
indivisible, and must go entirely to the 
person entitled on the day it becomes 
due; so that, if a party has a life-interest 
in a rent of any amount whatever, and 
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the rent be reserved annually, though he 
lives 364 days of the year and then dies, 
his representatives are entitled to nothing. 
This old and injurious rule has found its 
way into all periodical payments whatever, 
and they are governed, to this day, by 
what [ must call an ancient and inveterate 
absurdity. It may be said, that most 
limited interests are created by the act of 
a grantor, and that the evil may be pre- 
vented by his special disposition; but, in 
truth, it is rarely anticipated, and, there- 
fore, not provided for. It is in practice a 
casus omissus. ‘Though the case of pro- 
prietors is not the same as that of public 
officers, it is less different than would at 
first sight appear. Public officers are re- 
compensed for personal services. Pro- 
prietors are also paid in respect of some 
supposed meritorious consideration. Rent 
is the compensation for the enjoyment of 
land; and why should it not be in all 
cases precisely apportioned to, and con- 
current with, the degree and duration of 
thatenjoyment? It seems most equitable, 
that a person under whom the occupation 
of land is enjoyed, should receive the com- 
pensation for it, up to the time of his death. 
A party entitled toa life or limited interest 
in dividends from Government or other 
funds, represents, for that period, the 
person who originally advanced a sum in 
gross, either to the nation, or some public 
body. That sum must be taken to have 
produced a general benefit to the nation, 
or other public interest. As long as the 
party lives, he is to be considered as the 
person from whom that benefit was derived. 
Why, then, should not the dividend, which 
is the compensation for the sum in gross, 
be divisible and apportioned? Why, if 
a party die on the 4th of July, should his 
representatives lose entirely that dividend, 
which is nothing but the return made by 
the nation for the use of money which 
has, or must be supposed to have, con- 
ferred a benefit on the State between the 
5th of January and the 5th of July? It 
would have been extremely difficult, if 
not impracticable, to apply the principle 
of apportionment to tithes; but the mea- 
sure | propose to introduce will have the 
most beneficial operation on the approach- 
ing Bill for the commutation of tithes, 
and especially on the interests of the 
poorer clergy. The incumbent of a bene- 
fice, entitled to a rent-charge in lieu of 
tithes, may happen to die just before the 
rent is payable; he has performed every 
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duty, and incurred every incumbrance 
and expense incident to a large portion of 
the year, without being entitled to any 
part of that rent which is about to become 
due, It is most desirable to prevent the 
occurrence of a manifest injustice, which 
is involved in the emolument not being 
inseparably attached to the proportion and 
extent of service performed. The evil 
sought to be remedied is not succeeded 
by any corresponding evil. The general 
good obtained, is an unmixed good. All 
the habits of mankind—all the reasonable 
wants of society—all the interests of fa- 
milies are consulted by this measure. An 
establishment is maintained—a family is 
provided for, in the hope and expectation 
of an approaching benefit and receipt. 
Large expenses are incurred. Before the 
arrival of the important day, the owner 
of the life-interest is suddenly taken away 
by death. What an additional calamity 
is inflicted at such a moment by the severe 
loss of means now become still more es- 
sential! Does the effect of such a Bill 
merely transfer disappointment from one 
to another? It does no such thing. The 
person receiving a benefit by the present 
state of the law, has not the slightest hope 
of it—he has not calculated for any such 
event—by him it is wholly unsuspected 
and unlooked for, It is quite unnecessary 
to state instances of hardship—they are 
without number. I will now, therefore, 
conclude, by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to the above effect. 
Leave granted to bring in the Bill. 


County Coroners.] Mr. Cripps 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law regulating County Coro- 
ners (England). The subject which he 
introduced to the House had been already 
brought under its notice ; and he thought 
it was one well entitled to the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. The contests at 
Coroners’ elections, the feuds and bad 
feeling they produced, and the ruinous 
expense with which they were often at- 
tended, were evils that called for the inter- 
position of Parliament. At present the 
election was vested in the voters of the 
county at large, though the duties of the 
officer might be confined to a particular 
district. It was highly desirable that the 
election of a judicial functionary like a 
Coroner should not be carried by means 
that tended to produce discord and im- 
morality. He would propose that the 
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Magistrates should divide the counties 
into certain districts, and that each district 
should have its own Coroner, who should 
be elected by the voters residing in that 
particular district. He would not have a 
whole county made a scene of turmoil on 
account of a Coroner’s election. He 
would also apply a remedy to the difficul- 
ties now experienced in collecting Jurors 
and witnesses, for he would grant the 
power of inflicting a fine of 40s. on each 
Juror and witness for non-attendance. 
The Amendments he meant to introduce 
were designed to remove the opposition 
which the Bill would probably meet with 
if left in its former state in the Upper 
House. 

Mr. Warburton regretted that the hon. 
Member had confined himself merely to 
the election of Coroners. He (Mr. War- 
burton) should feel it his duty to give 
notice of the introduction of a declaratory 
clause, to the effect that the Coroner’s 
Court was an open Court. At present the 
general opinion was, that it was an open 
Court; but it would be very desirable 
that a declaratory clause to that effect 
should be introduced into the Bill. 

Mr. Strickland concurred in the neces- 
sity of introducing such a Bill as that of 
which the hon. member for Cirencester 
had given notice. It was perfectly true 
that, at present, when the Coroner was 
elected by the whole county, any person 
secking that office was put to an enormous 
expense. It was said, that, occasionally, 
so large a sum as 100,000/. was expended 
to procure a seat in that House, and he 
could assure hon. Members that a sum 
comparatively as large was occasionaily 
expended at the election of a county 
Coroner. No person could for a moment 
doubt the propriety of having a Coroner’s 
Court an open Court. He believed, in 
fact, that it was legally so, and that those 
who closed the doors against the public 
upon an inquest, did so unadvisedly and 
without authority. However, if there was 
any doubt upon the subject, it would be 
well that a declaratory clause should be 
introduced into the Bill, of which the hon. 
Member had given notice. He regretted 
that the hon. Member had not also in- 
cluded the subject of Coroner’s fees. He 
was very anxious that a satisfactory clause 
upon this subject should be introduced 
into the Bill. At present, a Coroner was 
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entitled only to the sum of 1/. for attend- 
ing an inquest, and not unfrequently he 
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was obliged to hire a room at a great ex- 
pense. In fact, by the present law, the 
Coroners of counties could not pay their 
expenses, and they were thus placed in a 
disadvantageous position. He, however, 
certainly did not wish to increase the 
county rates; and he would suggest that 
this matter should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley was disposed 
to support the principle of the measure. 
But it had been strongly urged by many 
Coroners that additional remuneration 
should be given them for their trouble. 
There could be no doubt, certainly, that 
at present plenty of candidates were to be 
found to fill up the vacancies as they 
occurred, and, therefore, there might not 
appear any grounds fora Motion to in- 
crease the allowances. Seeing, however, 
that Coroners were allowed only Qd. a 
mile, and 2s. per day, under any circum- 
stances, he thought the system required 
revision. He protested he could view the 
Coroner’s Court, not asa final, but as a 
preliminary Court only, in respect to 
examination, and he feared if it were 
declared an open Court great injury might 
arise in cases of murder, where the perpe- 
trators might escape punishment, from the 
fact of evidence being published before it 
was put in a proper train. In short, the 
ends of justice might often be defeated. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


PIPPI LODE OO LD mon 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 20, 1834, 


MrinuTEs.] Bill. Read asecond time. On the Motion of 
the Duke of Richmonp, Turnpike Acts Continuance, 

Petitions presented. By Earl Cawpor, from a Place in 
Wales, for an Alteration of the Tithe System; and from 
the County of Somerset, for Relief from County Rates.— 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from three Places, for Con- 
tinuing and Extending the Labour Rate.—By Lord 
Bex ey, from Cranley and Clare, for Protection to the 
Established Church.—By the Earl of DurHAm, from the 
Protestant Dissenters of several Places, for the Removal of 
Disabilities and Redress of Grievances; and by Lord K1na, 
from Bridport, to the same effect; and also from Killerig, 
for the Abolition of Tithes. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 20, 1834. 


MrnutEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Cuay, from 
Hackney, for Prohibiting the Employment of Climbing 
Boys; from Shoreditch, for the Repeal of the House 
and Window Taxes; from Merchants and Shipowners 
of London, and of the Outports, for an Inquiry into 
the Principles upon which the Corporation of the 
Trinity House is founded.—By Mr. Hopeson, and 
Lord CAvEnpisH, from several Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.By Mr. EMERSON TENNENT, 
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from the Apothecaries of Belfast, for an Inquiry into the 
State of the Medical Profession in Ireland.—-By Mr. 
RutHven, Mr. Firzsrmon, Mr. J. H. TAusot, and 
Mr C. A. WALKER, from several Places,—against Tithes ; 
and for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. CHARLES 
Russet, from the Dissenters of Stourbridge, for 
Relief.—By Lord CAveENnpIsH, from several Places, 
against any Measures that may tend to diminish the 
Efficiency of the Established Church. 


Pruraities—Parisu oF ALLHAL- 
Lows.] Mr. Grote presented a Petition 
from the inhabitants of the parish of All- 
hallows, Lombard-street, London, express- 
ing their disapprobation of the unjust pre- 
ferment of the rev. F. Dawson to the 
parish by the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury. The petition set forth as the ground 
of complaint, that the rev. Gentleman was 
already in the enjoyment of several other 
benefices, and that he was a non-resident in 
the parish. The petitioners submitted, that 
the object of the Established Church was 
to provide the most effectual means of re- 
ligious instruction to the people, to obtain 
which the Legislature had provided ample 
funds for the support of a respectable, 
educated, and efficient ministry; and that, 
while they were compelled by law to fur- 
nish those funds, they submitted they had 
an undoubted right to the services of a 
resident minister, that they might enjoy 
that intercourse to which they were enti- 
tled, and which was calculated to produce 
a reciprocal good feeling between the 
minister and his parishioners, and was so 
well adapted to contribute to their religious 
interests. They also submitted that they 
had long observed the increasing dissatis- 
faction of the people of England on ac- 
count of so large a portion of the clergy 
of the Established Church holding a plu- 
rality of livings and residing at a distance 
from them. They had but little inter- 
course with their parishioners, and, conse- 
quently, could have no sympathy with their 
wants, and take no personal interest in 
their religious welfare ; they therefore took 
that opportunity of uniting with their 
fellow-countrymen in reprobating a system 
so much at variance with the well-being of 
the parishioners, and they felt it their duty 
to express their surprise and regret at the 
conduct of the Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury, that they should have given the 
rectory of the parish to the rev. Francis 
Dawson, B. A., a gentleman who before 
his appointment to this living was rector 
of Chiselhurst, rector of Orpington, pre- 
bend of Canterbury, and sub-dean of Can- 
terbury, and now rector of Allhallows, 
Lombard-street; and they could not but 
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consider this very inconsiderate appoint- 
ment, manifesting so little regard for the 
religious welfare of the inhabitants of the 
parish, as an additional proof of the abso- 
lute necessity of an immediate, full, and 
efficient reform in the Established Church 
of the country, so as effectually to remedy 
the grievous evils which the community 
was suffering from the lamentable abuse of 
the patronage of the Church, of which 
that appointment furnished so striking an 
example. The petition had received the 
signatures of the greater part of the peti- 
tioners, and, among those who had signed 
it, there were only fifteen persons dissent- 
ing from the Church of England, the rest 
of the signatures being those of members 
of the Established Church. The peti- 
tioners were fully aware of the excellent 
character and irreproachable conduct of 
the rev. Gentleman, and believed him to 
be a most deserving clergyman ; but they 
contended, that whatever his merits or de- 
merits might be, his non-residence among 
them rendered his merits totally unavail- 
able to them. The inhabitants of that 
parish entertained a very strong feeling on 
the subject of non-residence, because not 
only was Mr. Dawson a non-resident, but 
his predecessor in the office had also been 
a non-resident for the period of eighteen 
years that he enjoyed the appointment of 
rector. Even the curate did not reside in 
the parish ; so that, in fact, the parishioners 
had not the advantage of the presence of 
any spiritual adviser among them. These 
were the circumstances of which they so 
loudly and so justly complained, and they 
felt it to be their duty to call the attention 
of the House to the abuse, and humbly 
solicit it to apply a speedy and an efficient 
remedy. It was superfluous to insist on 
the necessity of such a measure, and great 
and just expectations were now entertained 
throughout the whole country, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would enforce their 
intentions on the subject of Church Re- 
form. The case of the petitioners was not 
a solitary instance of the existence of the 
abuse, there being, in various parts of the 
country, abuses of a similar kind : though 
he doubted very much, whether it were 
possible to find one of greater hardship 
than the case of the petitioners. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that this was 
a very important subject, and deserved the 
most serious attention of the House. The 
petitioners were most respectable citizens 
of London; and it was not from any false 
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motive but a deep-rooted attachment to 
the Established Church, that they made 
any statement of their grievances, and that 
alone was sufficient to gain for them a fair 
hearing. He could not conceive any pe- 
titioners with greater claims in their favour 
than the present. There was another part 
of the subject that rendered it particularly 
desirable, that there should be some dis- 
cussion upon this case. It did not appear 
that the Gentleman appointed to this 
parish was otherwise than a most estimable 
clergyman, and, according to the present 
system, the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury, and the clergyman himself, had 
done nothing that was not in accordance 
with the laws. It was the system that 
was to be blamed, and he thought it ought 
to be speedily altered. With regard to 
the practice of non-residence, it would be 
recollected that, last year, returns upon 
this subject were laid before the House, 
and the House would be surprised to find 
that in this country there were, at the pre- 
sent moment, 3,687 incumbents of livings 
who were non-resident. Of these, 1,139 
had 300/. a-year and upwards, and 2,548 
had a yearly salary under 300/. He did 
not know what ought to be the salary of a 
clergyman who performed his duty; if he 
were called upon to state what, in his 
opinion, it ought to be, perhaps he should 
rate it too high—higher, at least, than the 
clergymen themselves, who must be al- 
lowed to be the best judges. The clergy- 
men, when they got possession of these 
livings, fixed the stipends of their curate, 
and it was but just to suppose that those 
stipends gave a fair measure of value for 
the labours performed. In his opinion, 
they ought to be fixed at a far greater 
amount; but he was willing to take them 
at the price which the clergy themselves 
fixed. In these returns were also con- 
tained the salaries paid to curates; and 
the House could therefore see what the 
amount was. It was often said, that there 
should be rewards in every profession; he 
did not object to this; he did not object 
to large livings, not even to livings of 
1,000. or 900/. a year, because he thought 
no sum was too large for a clergyman who 
performed his duty well. The parishioners 
themselves would be benefited by such a 
measure. He had made inquiries of many 
persons—amongst others, of clergymen— 
he had asked several questions of them, 
as, for instance, Did they ever find any 
complaints regarding the dues and tithes 
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of those clergymen who resided the greater 
part of the year on their livings, and per- 
formed their duties conscientiously and 
well? The invariable answer was, that no 
such complaints existed. He would now 
state what was the amount of the salary 
which the clergy gave to the curates who 
performed their labours. He would pass 
over the least until he came to those which 
amounted to upwards of 40/. a year. The 
number of curates, then, who received 
above 40/. and under 501. was 321; the 
number who received above 50/. and under 
60/. was 792. This was the largest num- 
ber, who were thus paid; that was to say, 
that the largest number of curates received 
between 50/. and 60/. a-year. He did 
not say that was enough; but it would be 
hard to say, that the services of the clergy 
should be estimated at a higher amount 
than they estimated them at themselves : he 
took them at theirown valuation. The num- 
ber of curates having incomes between 601. 
and 70/. was 359; between 70/. and 801. 
483; between 80/. and 901. 547; between 
90/. and 100/. 164; between 1001. and 
1107. 610; between 1102. and 1204. 65; 
between 120/. and 130/. 203; between 
1302. and under 150/. 119. There was | 
then so trifling a number whose salaries | 
were above 150/. that they were not worth 
taking notice of ; they did not altogether 
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be considered as unnecessary who per- 
formed their duty by deputy. When that 
rule had been laid down in those depart- 
ments, he felt convinced, that the present 
system adopted in the Church Establish- 
ment could not continue long without pro- 
ducing its ruin. He could fairly say, that 
it was under that apprehension that he now 
addressed the House. If some measure 
were not introduced to abolish pluralities, 
and to enforce the residence of the clergy, 
he was convinced that that beautiful fabric, 
the Established Church, would soon be de- 
stroyed. 

Sir Robert Inglis did not expect that 
the hon. Baronet would have taken so ex- 
tensive a range in his observations upon 
the subjects of pluralities and non-resi- 
dence, which appeared to him to be so 
mischievous to the Church Establishment 
of this country. The hon. Baronet, 
was come quite prepared for a discus- 
sion. He had issued fresh from the Com- 
mittee upon Army and Navy appoint- 
ments, and with papers upon curates’ 
salaries, while the House had received no 
communication as to the subject-matter 
to be discussed. The advantage, there- 
fore on the part of the hon. Baronet, and 
also of the hon. member for the City of 
London, was, on this occasion, very great. 
He trusted, however, that the House 





make one hundred. He had stated be-| would indulge him for a few moments 
fore, that the non-resident incumbents | while he made one or two observations on 
amounted to 3,687. Now, he should like; the petition, and, by way of reply, to 
to know what establishment, or what pub- | some of the remarks which had fallen 
lic office was there, in which, if it were| from the hon. Baronet, on the general 
stated, that there were 3,687 officers per- question of pluralities. He must, in the 
forming their duty by deputy, the fact | first place, request the House to suspend 
would be believed? He could wellconceive , forming any opinion upon that general 
what an immense stir it would create from | question until they bad had an opportunity 





one end of the House to the other. Was | 
it then to be said, that the duties of a! 
clergyman were to be held in less estima- | 
tion than those of any other profession 2 | 
He did not allude to their religious duties 
solely, but to their moral duties also; and 
he would ask those who had opportunities 
of observing the efficacy and good effect of 
resident clergy, whether, independent of 
their religious duties, the exercise of their 
moral duties had not been of the greatest 
benefit to their parishioners ? He had the 
honour to be a member of the Committee 
to inquire into the Army and Navy sine- 
cures, at the head of which was a noble 
Lord, one of the members for Devonshire, 
and it was recommended in the Report of 
that Committee, that those officers should 





of becoming acquainted with the facts re- 
specting Church income, which have been 
collected ‘by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, who, with the exception of one 
hundred parishes, had obtained informa- 
tion from every parish in the kingdom. 
He did not complain of the hon. Baronet 
for taking that which he considered a 
good opportunity for a short discussion on 
the subject of Church Reform; and he 
was bound to say, that nothing could be 
more temperate than the tone of his 
speech. It was due, also, to the hon. 
member for the City of London to 
acknowledge the calm and temperate 
manner in which he had spoken on this 
occasion; for it was a question upon 
which persons, not of his temper or dis- 
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cretion, might have provoked other senti- 
ments and feelings than those which now 
prevailed. In the few remarks which he 
had to make, he should endeavour to fol- 
low his example. He was not prepared 
to defend any and every case that might 
arise out of pluralities. He did not wish 
to gain any temporary applause by the 
abandonment of any opinion which he 
held or ought to hold; nor would he de- 
fend, either in that House, orelsewhere, that 
which he believed to be indefensible. He 
knew how thankless and how useless 
would be such abandonment and such de- 
fence. But, in forming an opinion on the 
general subject, he wished the House to 
bear in mind the facts of the case, that 
these livings were small from the begin- 
ning, and non-residence was coeval with 
the Establishment itself. It was well 
known by those at all acquainted with our 
ecclesiastical history, that many parishes 
of England were divided according to the 
will of the lord who founded the Church. 
There were some parishes consisting of 
not more than twenty persons; and of 
those the income and the population were 
im some proportion to each other. It 
would not be contended, that, in such a 
small parish, a resident incumbent was 
necessary, or possible. Those Gentlemen 
who had read the history of the Church, 
of whatever religious persuasion they might 
be, would entirely concur in the opinion, 
that in a vast majority of such cases the 
duties were discharged by monks from 
some neighbouring monastery. The ad- 
vowson was given to the monastery by the 
Baron who founded the Church pro salute 
anime; and the discharge of the duty of 
the. parish was committed, often in turns, 
to the monks who went forth for the pur- 
pose, but who were not resident in the 
parish itself. It would be wrong to de- 
tain the House by quoting authorities upon 
this subject to prove the fact: he believed 
it was not denied. That being the case, 
the evil of non-residence was, from the 
beginning, and must, from the nature of 
things, have been so. Then, if the income 
were, from the beginning, limited ; and if 
non-residence were also, from the begin- 
ning, the question was, must you not, in 
order to maintain the decent hospitality 
and station of the incumbent of the parish, 
unite the duties of two parishes in the 
same clergyman? He, for one, wished 
that every parish should have a resident 
priest ; but, in the nature of things, it was 
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impossible. Until the House could pre- 
vail upon the laity of England,—many of 
whom held the broad lands and tithes 
formerly belonging to the Church,—to 
surrender back to the Church those lands 
and tithes which were taken from it, three, 
and, in some instances, five, centuries ago, 
—it would be in vain to expect that there 
should be a resident priest in every parish. 
With respect to the salaries paid to 
curates, he was perfectly willing to admit 
that, in many instances, they were below 
the proper point; but, in many cases, the 
salaries were at least as high as the in- 
cumbent could possibly afford. If it 
were desirable that gradations should ex- 
ist in the Church, in order that young 
men, brought up for the discharge of the 
duties of the ministry, might obtain an 
adequate reward, then the system of em- 
ploying curates could not be abrogated. 
With respect to the particular case which 
formed the subject of the petition, he 
begged the House would understand these 
propositions,—that the reverend gentle- 
man who was now the incumbent of the 
parish of Allhallows, Lombard-street, and 
who had been represented as such an in- 
ordinate pluralist, had, for eighteen years, 
held the living of Chiselhurst, and 
had performed the duties of that pa- 
rish, during the whole of that period, 
to the entire satisfaction of the in- 
habitants. With respect to the parish 
of Orpington, also named in the petition, 
that sinecure rectory was an endowed 
vicarage, the rector having no duties. The 
rectory of Hayes was one from which the 
reverend gentleman derived no profit, not 
being the incumbent,—he had given it 
away to a friend, without fee or reward. 
The next living, that of the perpetual 
curacy of Down, was in the same predica- 
ment. The error which the parishioners 
of Allhallows had fallen into had been 
simply this,—that they, having found the 
name of the reverend Mr. Dawson in a 
work something like a Clerical Court 
Calendar, published without authority, 
took it for granted, that this gentleman 
was curate of Down. [Mr. Grote assured 
the hon. Baronet that there was no such 
error in the petition; neither Hayes nor 
Down was mentioned in it.] He (Sir R. 
Inglis) had seen the statement in the news- 
papers; and had taken it for granted, that 
it was in the petition. With respect to 
the holding of the stall of Canterbury, in 
conjunction with these livings, that arose 
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from the state of the law. Correct: the 
law; but let them not make an individual 
responsible for acting under it, so long as 
it was the law. The living of Allhallows 
was in the gift of the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury; and Mr. Dawson, being 
the prebendary, to whom the turn devolved, 
was presented to it. The law, therefore, 
having given the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury the right, or, in other words, 
imposed upon them the duty, of exercising 
patronage over the living of Allhallows, 
and the reverend gentleman being entitled 
to claim the appointment, and the question 
of pluralities being still open to discussion, 
—the Parliament not yet having pro- 
nounced any decision adverse to the sub- 
ject, and there being yet no prohibition 
for holding two livings within the distance 
of Allhallows and Chiselhurst; and the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury had 
committed no fault, and, in point of fact, 
they had no discretion in giving this 
living to the reverend Mr. Dawson, — 
legally speaking, no blame could attach 
to that reverend gentleman for having 
taken it. He should be happy, when the 
subject of pluralities came before the 
House, to state his views on that question ; 
but it was not then necessary to enter into 
the subject. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor considered that 
the Members on that side of the House, 
who had done all in their power to put an 
end to the tithe system, had great reason 
to congratulate themselves upon the peti- 
tion which had been presented by one of 
the hon. members for the City, and 
for the clear and lucid statements 
he had made in presenting it. Those 
statements, in his opinion, did not differ 
much from those made by the hon. 
Baronet who spoke last. He was aware 
that there were many instances in which 
clergymen were non-resident, because there 
was nooccasion foraclergyman. He was 
happy, or he should rather say unhappy 
enough, to be able to state a case perfectly 
analogous to that which had been men- 
tioned by the hon. Meinber. The hon. 
Member’s was an English case, and that 
which he had to state was an Irish case. 
He was satisfied that, when he had stated 
it, and asserted that there were many of a 
similar nature, the Irish people would re- 
ceive the sympathy of their English neigh- 
bours, who would admit, that they were 
fully justified in their outcry against tithes. 
In the parish where he resided, upwards 
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of 150,000. had been taken from the 
people for the support of the Church, and 
the oldest man in it could not recollect 
that he had ever seen the Protestant rector. 
The curate also resided out of the parish 
—the clerk lived fourteen miles from the 
Church ; and it was but a very short time 
since a vestry had been called to increase 
the clerk’s salary in consequence of his 
living so far from the Church; and to 
crown all, the sexton kept an improper 
house at the church door, and sold whisky 
without license. He asked the House did 
not such cases justify the Irish in the part 
they had taken against tithes? He 
thought these discussions were most whole- 
some—that these bye-battles were of great 
service to the question, particularly as they 
were on the eve of the great battle which 
was tobe fought to-night, and as this would 
be the last skirmish. They had been pro- 
mised the support of the English Members, 
and he was satisfied they would not be 
disappointed. He saw an increasing de- 
sire on their part to take the means of 
agitation away from the Irish Members. 
He was convinced that the English Mem- 
bers would do them justice, and then they 
might say to the Irish Members, if they 
were still agitators—if they still persevered 
in disturbing the peace of the country— 
they did it from bad and interested motives. 
He trusted the Irish people would not 
have the sanction of a vote of the English 
Members for a perseverance in their agi- 
tation. He congratulated the House upon 
the presentation of the petition, and the 
manner in which it had been supported. 
Mr. Hardy could not but admit, as a 
member of the same Church to which the 
hon. Member belonged, that the Church 
of England was suffering under acts such 
as these which the petition detailed. It 
was no consolation that the inhabitants of 
Allhallows had been told that the clergy- 
man was a most upright and exemplary 
man; that was the more tantalizing to 
them, as they could not obtain his spiritual 
advice and assistance. If they were aware 
that he could conduce so much to their 
spiritual welfare, and that they never saw 
him, they were the more to be pitied. He 
did not think that the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford had fully an- 
swered the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. member for Staffordshire. 
He understood that the parish in question 
was fully able to support a clergyman, 
and it was therefore, an additional hard- 
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benefit of his advice. It was unnecessary 
to say to what extent the system of plu- 
ralities had gone; it was no longer said, 
when a clergyman was presented to a 
parish, that he had got a cure of souls, 
but that he had got a living. It was not 
that he had got a commission to instruct 
the people in those things that would be 
most conducive to their salvation, but 
that he had got the means of supporting 
himself and his family. It was of the 
disposal of livings in this way that the 
Church of England complained, and which 
would probably occasion her to die of a 
plethora. He was astonished when he 
found complaints of this nature so numer- 
ous, that so respectable a body as the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury should 
continue to dispose of livings in this man- 
ner. He trusted that ere long his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would be prepared to 
bring in some measure which would put 
an end to pluralities and non-residence, 
and give to every parish the benefit of a 
resident clergyman. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Maur Duty.| Mr. Shawe presented 
a Petition from the Owners and Occupiers 
of land in the Hundred of Carlford pray- 
ing for the Abolition of the Duty on 
Malt. 

Mr. Leech supported the prayer of the 
petition, and said, he had a state- 
ment in his possession, by which he could 
prove that the average price of wheat was 
now less than it had been for the last forty 
years, excepting only two years. Since 
the year 1815, the average price had been 
10s. less than for many years previously. 
At the same time the Poor-rates had in- 
creased three-fold, and it was quite im- 
possible that the agricultural interest could 
bear such increasing burthens under such 
diminishing prices. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to say one word 
upon this subject. It was his duty to 
take notice of it, on account of the great 
difference of opinion which prevailed 
amongst those with whom he generally 
acted. It was supposed that Ireland de- 
rived a great benefit from the Corn-laws 
This was not his opinion, and if it were, 
the principle applicable to these laws 
would induce him, for the sake of giving 
cheap human food to the poorer classes, 
to desire their repeal. The question was 
whether they were to have cheap bread— 
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whether the family which now had but one 
loaf was to have two loaves? When the 
question was thus presented to his mind, 
upon the same principle that he disre- 
garded the rights of private property in 
abolishing slavery, he, for one, had no 
notion of balancing the interests of the 
landlords against those of the poor, and 
he would support any Bill which would 
make bread cheap to the labouring classes. 
But in his judgment the agricultural in- 
terests would be benefited by the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, as they would be better 
supported by the manufacturing classes, 
and the corn fields would be turned into 
gardens. But whatever would be the re- 
sult, any plan to make food cheaper for 
the poor should have his decided support. 
He would gladly relieve the landowner by 
annihilating two-thirds of the tithes, by 
repealing the Malt-tax, and the taxes 
upon agricultural horses; and, indeed, 
from every possible burthen, provided that 
he could make food cheaper to the poor. 

Mr. Finn said, that the hon. member for 
Dublin differed on this question from al- 
most every otherhon. Member. He was 
at a loss to know how Ireland, with no 
manufactures, could be benefited by the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. On the con- 
trary, in his opinion it would throw nearly 
all the land out of cultivation. This was 
the only advantage Ireland derived from 
its connexion with this country, and in 
his opinion in repealing the Corn-laws 
they would be in fact repealing the Union. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor also differed in 
opinion upon this question from the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, and 
thought that the Corn-laws, ought not to 
be disturbed. So far from giving cheap 
food to the poor, the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would, in his opinion, render it more 
difficult for the labouring poor to get bread 
at all, as there would be, comparatively 
speaking, no employment. He would 
oppose the repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. O’ Connell considered that the hon. 
Gentleman mis-stated what he had said, 
though, perhaps, not intentionally. What 
he said was, that by rendering food 
cheaper, land would be improved, and 
ground in the neighbourhood of large 
cities, which was now under corn, would 
then be turned intogardens. The advan- 


tage of dear food was all on the landlord’s 
side. All his interest was landed interest 
—it was to be sure very small, compared 
to the great landed proprietors of that 
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House, but still to increase his rent-roll 
ought to be his object, and yet he was for 
the cheapness of bread to the poor. 

Lord William Lennox was of opinion 
that the proportion which wages bore to 
the price of bread was what should be 
looked to, for if a poor man earned but 
6d. a day, and got his loaf for 3d., it 
would be the same as if he earned Is. a 
day, and paid 6d. for it. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to think, that the pub- 
lic faith was pledged to the fundholders, 
and to them only, but, he contended, that 
it was pledged also to the land-owners, 
and that the farmers, whose property was 
twisted out of their hands by the acts of 
that House, had stronger claims upon the 
House than the fundholders, whose paper 
loans had been paid in standard gold. 
If some measure were not speedily adopted 
for the relief of the agricultural and com- 
mercial classes, for the effectual relief of 
the distress and exasperation under which 
the industrious classes now laboured, he 
was afraid no property would be safe. He 
was prepared to prove, that within a very 
short period (he would not say when, for 
prophets were cursed for boding ill, and 
had often been disappointed)—but he was 
prepared to prove that the national debt 
would shortly fall under the ruins of its 
own making. One-half was the reduction 
which common honesty required. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford said, it was the 
duty of the House to adopt some measure 
for the relief of the agricultural interest, 
but he protested against any encroach- 
ment on the public funds, that being, in 
his opinion, injurious to the agricultural 
and commercial classes, and to every per- 
son of property. Ifa portion of the local 
taxation were removed, it would greatly 
benefit the agricultural interest, for it was 
by local taxation that it was most severely 
oppressed ; and if it were more generally 
thrown upon the country, it would greatly 
relieve that class. He was confident, that 
it was not the wish of the agricultural in- 
terest to be relieved at the expense of the 
public creditor. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that from the 
pressure of taxation on the country, he 
had little doubt, unless some measures of 
relief were afforded, the forebodings of the 
hon. member for Birmingham (Mr. T. 
Attwood) would prove but too true. It 
was impossible for the country to keep up 
all its establishments, and at the same 
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time pay the enormous interest of the 
National Debt. The House should do 
something, and that speedily, to secure 
the stability of property; and as to the 
National Debt, he thought it would not 
be any extraordinary sacrifice if the 
national creditors gave up ten millions, in 
order to secure the other twenty millions. 
There should be a substantial reduction 
of the interest of that debt, and until that 
was done, there would be bickerings and 
agitation in this country, as well as in 
Ireland. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Tires (IRELAND).] The following 
passage in the King’s Speech at the 
opening of the Session, was read, on the 
Motion of Mr. Littleton :—‘ I recommend 
‘to you the early consideration of such a 
‘ final adjustment of tithes in that part of 
‘ the United Kingdom (Ireland) as may ex- 
‘tinguish all just causes of complaint, 
‘ without injury to the rights and property 
‘ of any class of my subjects, or to any 
‘ institution in Church or State.’ 

The right hon. Gentleman then moved 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, on the 
subject of Tithes (Ireland), on the House 
having resolved itself into such a Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Littleton spoke to the following 
effect :—In rising to call the attention of 
the Committee, to the subject of which he 
had given notice, he would first express 
his regret that a question of so much im- 
portance had not fallen to abler hands 
He regretted it because, the question he 
was about to call on them to discuss in- 
volved principles deeply affecting property 
at large; and he would verfture to say, 
that there never was submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament any question 
on which more entirely depended the future 
tranquillity oflreland. He must beg leave 
before he proceeded further, to caution 
Members of all parties against supposing 
that, in discussing that subject they were 
considering a question which in any man- 
ner involved the appropriation and appli- 
cation of Church property in Ireland. 
That was a perfectly distinct question— 
it was one which had been made the sub- 


ject of discussion heretofore, and might 


he thought, be constitutionally made the 
subject of discussion hereafter. He im- 
plored Gentlemen therefore, in entering 
on the consideration of the question, in 
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what manner they could best realise the 
propetty of the Church, they would not 
for a moment, mix it up with the perfectly 
distinct question of the appropriation 
or application of that property. The 
question which the House had to con- 
sider, was simply and entirely a question 
of property. It was as much a question 
of property, as if it regarded only the 
payment of rent; and that might be 
abundantly proved by the fact, that the 
opposition to the payment of tithes in 
Ireland had not only been extended to 
the property of the Church, but in an 
equal and perhaps greater degree, to such 
portion of it as belonged to lay impropria- 
tors. It would not, perhaps, be altogether 
unprofitable, if he were to invite the Com- 
mittee to go back, and consider what the 
state of the law, and the condition of pub- 
lic feeling with reference to tithe property 
in Jreland had been during the greater 
part of the last century. He would 
not, exhaust the attention of the Com- 
mittee, by referring, in detail, to the 
history of late periods. He would merely 
beg them to bear in mind, that the 
Statute-book had been loaded with enact- 
ments by the Legislature of both countries 
for the purpose of giving the proprietors 
of tithes effectual means to enforce the 
law. The whole of those enactments had 
proved ineffectual; many of them of the 
most severe description, extending even 
to capital punishment, had proved utterly 
useless; they had in some cases produced 
a momentary tranquillity and momentary 
concession, which, however, had generally 
been followed by fiercer outbreaks and 
more obstinate resistance. In saying that, 
he knew he was, in some degree, making 
admissions to those whose opposition he 
might have to encounter. To such a 
height, however, had this resistance to 
tithe, and the state of public feeling in 
Opposition to tithe property, arisen in 
Ireland in the year 1823, that his 
right hon. friend the member for the 
University of Cambridge, (Mr. Goulburn) 
who was then Secretary for Ireland, in- 
troduced an Act for the composition of 
tithes. The principle of that Act was 
of the utmost importance and the greatest 
value, and the general machinery of it, in 
his opinion, did great honour to the 
talent and ability of his right hon. friend. 
Indeed, the importance of that measure 
could not be underrated by any one who 
was aware of the benefits which it pro- 
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duced in some parts of Ireland. Great, 
however, as were the beneficial results of 
that Bill, it did not reach the root of the 
evil, and to so great an extent had this 
Opposition to the payment of tithe in that 
country increased in 1831, that his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
then Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Stanley), 
was under the necessity of introducing 
two Bills for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment: the object of one was, to relieve 
the almost utter destitution of a very 
large portion of the clergy; and the 
object of the other was, to give, by a 
compulsory arrangement, more complete 
effect to the enactments of the Bill of 
1823. But, valuable as those enactments 
undoubtedly were, they went only half 
way in the settlement of the question. 
The principle of composition, was right; 
and that principle having been universally 
adopted, it was the design of the Govern- 
ment to take it as the basis of the measure 
he meant to explain to the Committee, 
Valuable as the enactments of 1823, 
and 1832, were, they were manifestly in- 
sufficient; and the House would scarcely 
require to be reminded that, in the course 
of last Session, so general in Ireland, was 
the distress of the clergy, occasioned by 
the general resistance to the payment of 
tithe, that the House of Commons was 
induced to pass an Act, which did great 
honour to its liberality, to grant a sum of 
no less than 1,000,000J., for the purpose 
of defraying the outstanding claims of the 
Church for the arrears of 1831 and 1832, 
and the tithes of 1833. It would, perhaps, 
be interesting to the House, if he were to 
give some explanation of the results whieh 
had attended that enactment. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin seemed 
to apprehend that the parties in Ireland 
who were entitled, under the Act, to avail 
themselves of the relief offered to them, 
had done so in a very few instances. In 
that respect the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was mistaken. The total number of 
applications sent in was no less than 
2,486, of which no fewer than 2,414, had 
passed the Council, and been declared 
entitled to relief. He should weary the 
Committee were he to read a statement of 
the proportions in which those applications 
had come from the different counties in 
Ireland; generally speaking, they had 
emanated from those counties inhabited 
for the most part by a Roman Catholic 
population. They had, of course, come 
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in a larger proportion from those counties’ 
which contained superficially the largest 
amount of population. He would men- 
tion, however, some few counties from 
which there had been the smallest num- 
ber of applications, and some few from 
which the largest amount of applications 
had been received. The number of ap- 
plications received, was :-— 





> {Antrim - - - - 3) 

g Armagh - - - - - 19] > 
g |Cavan- - - - - 231 5 
e4 Fermanagh - - - 4 5 
=} Londonderry - - - 11f 
= | Monaghan - - - - - 17] ¢ 
© | Tyrone - - - - - 14] 2 
(Leitrim - - - - - 6 | 


These were the counties from which it 
appeared, by the schedules returned to 
Government, the fewest applications had 
come; and those from which the greatest 
number had come were— 








(Dublin - - - - 54) 
Kildare - - - - 10] 
Kilkenny - - - - 160 
Donegal-- - - 44 
Down - - - - 30 
Kerry- - - - - 70 
| Waterford- --- 98] . 
s |Sligo--- - += 37/3 
3} Mayo ---- - 61/2 
£4 Roscommon -- - 67-8 
- | Meath - - - = - 63) = 
| King’s County- - 64! 5 
tz, | Queen’s County-- 52] * 
Wexford - - - - - 198 
Clare - - - - - 144 
Cork - - - - - 303 
Limerick - - - - 114 
Tipperary - - - - 248 
| Galway -- - - - 94) 


The total amount of the claims which had 
been put in, and subsequently approved 
of, was 751,7311. 1s. 3d. and in his opinion 
774,000/. would cover the whole claims. 
The schedules contained much useful 
information—many facts which would 
forcibly illustrate the present system of 
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tithes in Ireland. In order to show the 
House how very minute were the payment 
of tithes in Ireland, and how much they 
were multiplied, he had called for accounts 
giving him the five largest amounts payable 
in each county to any particular individual. 
In England, English gentlemen knew 
very well what was the average amount of 
tithe payments in agricultural districts. 
In Ireland, they varied very much. He 
would just state some of the largest pay- 
ments receivable by any one individual :— 


In the county Antrim (not more than ff. s. d. 
five persons paid each of them to one 
individual more than)- - - - 

Armagh - - - 
Cavan - - - 
Donegal - = - 
Down - - - = 
Fermanagh - - - 
Kilkenny - - - 
Leitrim -- - = 
Londonderry - = 
Mayo- - - - 
Sligo +--+ - « 
Tyrone- - - -- - 


_ 
al — 
— 
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It was true, that in some cases, however, 
there were single payments, though they 
were very few, amounting to 40/. or even 
602. In one case, which had come under 
his consideration, there was one sum of 
1297. But, when he read to the House 
the five largest sums payable to any indi- 
vidual in the counties he had named, he 
was sure that, had he called for the 
ten largest payments, the sums would be 
found to be very small indeed. To illus- 
trate the statement further, he had called 
for schedules, for the purpose of taking 
the average amount of tithe paid by each 
individual: the first exhibiting the smallest 
number of names claiming the largest 
amount; and the latter exhibiting the 
largest number of names claiming the 
smallest amount; and it was as follows :— 





County. Parish. 











_Westmeath eyetesieee 


CAMO. wsendees ee 
CavaNsccscccvcces 


Cork .cccccccces 
Down. eseeeeeeoee 
Dublin... eeoeves 


Fermanagh. ...... 
Galway. ..+-secees 
Kerry..eeee eeetees 
King’s . eecccceres 
Longford. ooeeseee 
Louth. ...-- Orveves 
Queen’s ..seeeere. 
Roscommon «.. ++. 
Tyrone cocececece 
Waterford eeeveree 





Ballymore.secccececscccesccess 
Dromg..cscesececcccccecscees 
AUBIN «0:4 001006060 6400 0686006 
Buttevant..ccccccccccccce peters 
Tullyglish 2. ecsscssecscecccees 
Santry . oe ccccccccssccccsconcs 
Finglass ...scccccscctecceccecs 
Derryvoole. ...seeececcsvecees 
Kilteckle. @eeeetesetse et eeeseee 
eS EES Ste 
Ballikin. eeeetesreoevneoeeteeteeeeee 
Kilcomash oc.scccccccccccccces 
Haynstown « ocseeecee soecceees 
Kilmanton . occcccvcccccvccses 
Kilyglass... eo eres ee ee OH Otss ee 
Dysert Creagh eceececeeeseseeee 
Kilrosanty ..occccccssccevccess 





Ballynaslaney . eee 





Tithe Payers in “Average 
1833. Amount. 
£.8. d. 

381 010 33 
630 09 4 
112 6 7 5} 
235 513 43 
601 0 8 63 
29 617 33 
80 619 94 
1,218 08 & 
26 0 7 03 
580 * 0 8 11g 
260 014 93 
219 013 1 
31 5 4 04 
168 04 7 
647 012 6 
125 0 6 8} 
59 6 7 0 
89 07 it 
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The second table contained the largest number of names, claiming the smallest 


amount. It was as follows :— 

















County. Parish, ~~ : 
: sieiala 4 £. 8 de 
New Town Hamilton. .......... 70 01 8 
Avungh « ese) ME stdiuldccecnsnecesssl a 010 0} 
Dunleckny . 22... ccccssccccce 472 0 8 64 
Carlow. sesseres J NE cars cicantustendceiacane 733 0 3 24 
Clare ...+++e+++..| Kilaloo...... occ cccccscccccces 529 0 1 34 
Cork Marshalstown ....-seeees cess ee 336 0 0 103 
Seen tn Kilcona ...scccecsscccccsocese 830 014) 
Donegal....++++.2.| Lower Mobile. .... .ceescccccee 317 01 33 
DOWN 2.200000 se00| Clanduff ....ccccccescerccccece 1,018 0 4 44 
Fermanagh. ......| Innis M‘Saint. .......ceeeccees 1,593 0 5 103 
GRE e+ on. cisins. sie<c Mollahiffe ....ecc-ccccccccecs 268 0 1 34 
Kilkenny......... Callan.....cccrccccccccccccsce 903 0 1 103 
Limerick. .....2..| Corcomohide.....ccccccccesces 1,120 010 2 
Londonderry ......| Leekpatrick .....0-+-sse00 cece 1,243 0 0 6 
Longford . ..ecee..| Tassidy ...ccsceee cccccoccece 134 019 4 
Mayo .....+++..+-| Ballinchally. .....ceeeeesceeces 238 01 7 
.. §| Pomeroy ..... ce ceee coer cccees 528 013 0} 
SME: aveves j IE ri patiavencincereias 1,290 016 9 














He had also another account which ex- 
hibited the extreme and melancholy po- 
verty of the tithe-payers, and from this 
statement the House might judge what 
difficulty there was in the collection of 
tithes. There were twenty parishes which 
he could name, and, in the great propor- 
tion of the whole, each person only paid 
9d. He would read for the House a few 
parishes, stating the number of tithe-pay- 
ers, and the average of their payments :— 








County in which} Number of | Number who 
the Parish lies. | Tithe-payers. |pay lessthan 9d. 
Carlow. . . 446 289 
Clare . . . 434 254 
Gek .. 4 1,270 419 
King’s County 505 97 
Roscommon . 243 119 
Tipperary. . 331 125 











Taking twenty counties in Ireland in 
which there were 7,005 tithe-payers, 
it would be found that there were 2,344 
of these who paid on an average less than 
9d. each. The clerk at Dublin Castle 
had informed him that in a parish in 
Carlow, the total sum due by 222 de- 
faulters, out of 481, was only 10s. 33d., 
or about one farthing each; yet, in con- 
sequence of the larger sums due by the 
other defaulters, the average ran up to 
about 4s. 7d. each. The same thing 


occurred in most of the schedules, which 
contained such a mixture of large and 


make it an incorrect index to the general 
fact. A return of the actual number of 
defaulters whose debts were under a far- 
thing, and rise by farthings up to a 
shilling, would exhibit a very large pro- 
portion of the gross number. In some 
instances the charge upon the land 
amounted to only seven parts of a far- 
thing. When he informed the Committee 
that many of the smaller sums were pay- 
able by three or four persons, some idea 
might be formed of the difficulty of col- 
lecting tithes in Ireland. The highest 
aggregate charge was against those who 
owed individually about 2d.; and he 
would then beg to remind the Committee, 
that it was not so much the sum as the 
situation of the individual, that rendered 
those charges oppressive. Two-pence to 
one might be as great an impost as 2/. to 
another. There was another great seve- 
rity connected with the question of tithes. 
They were not simple. One proprietor 
alone did not come to the poor man to 
demand his tithes, but many, whose in- 
terests were irreconcilable and adverse, 
fastened upon him. ‘There were different 
kinds of tithes—the vicarial, rectorial, 
and impropriate—all often fastening on 
the same individual, who was bound to 
meet the separate demands of each tithe- 
owner. The opposition to tithes, then, 
though it might receive an impulse from 
agitation, was not to be wholly traced to 
that source. There was a deeper source 





small sum as to swamp the average, and 
VOL, XX. {Si 


in the severity of the impost itself. 
U 
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it was the nature of the tax, and 
not the extrinsic impulse of agitation, 
that raised the outcry against tithes. 
There could be no manner of doubt, at 
least he had no doubt, that agitation—he 
meant not agitation of any particular year, 
but that general agitation which had so 
long existed with respect to the subject— 
had materially interfered with, and_preju- 
diced the maintenance of this description 
of property; and he was ready to admit, 
that, under other circumstances, the pav- 
ment of tithes might have continued to 
be successfully enforced for many more 
years. But when the Committee had 
heard the statements he had made, and 
to the accuracy of those statements he 
pledged himself, he put it to any hon. 
Member to say, whether it was possible 
for such a system to have long continued. 
It had within it the seeds of its own dis- 
solution, and it must eventually have 
failed, even had no other impulse been 
given to its fall. But he might be told, 
and no doubt he should be told, that the 
measure of last Session, introduced by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) had for 
its object the commutation of tithes, and 
that by compulsory composition. Such 
was certainly the case; and it was also 
perfectly true, that it was a part of the 
measure of his right hon. friend to reduce 
the multiplicity of holdings upon which 
tithe was payable, and by so doing, to 
relieve the tenant from the present ob- 
jectionable mode of collection, and also the 
tithe-owner from the vexatious and in- 
jurious opposition to which he was ex- 
posed. The Bill of his right hon. friend 
had, in truth, effected much, but much 
also remained to be done. Sufficient, 
however, had been done to show what 
might be accomplished ; and with a view 
of setting before the Committee the actual 
effect of the measure of his right hon. 
friend, as to a reduction in the number of 
persons by whom tithes were now payable, 
and had been payable before that measure 
came into operation, he had collected the 
best materials available, and he would 
state to the Committee the results. Prior 
to the measure of his right hon. friend 
being brought forward, it would have 
been impossible, but by the most arbitrary 
and inquisitorial proceedings to have 
arrived at any statement as to the list of 
persons by whom tithes were payed, the 
amount of those payments, and similar 
particulars, Even now there was very 
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great difficulty in obtaining any such 
information, but he had done his best; 
he had caused application to be made to 
the Commissioners, to the Clergy, and to 
those other sources which were the most 
likely to be able to afford accurate inform- 
ation; and therefore he was enabled to 
state to the Committee such particulars as 
might, he thought, fairly be deemed to 
give a just specimen with respect to the 
whole of Ireland. He had first endea- 
voured to ascertain what was the number 
of persons, whether tenants or not, who 
were liable to the payment of tithes before 
the Bill of his right hon. friend came into 
operation; and, secondly, what was the 
number now liable to the payment of 
tithes, as compared with the number pre- 
viously liable. He would not pretend to 
state to the Committee the result as to 
the whole country ; but he would state 
the result as to sixty-six parishes situate 
in twenty-two different counties. He 
found that, in that number of parishes, 
there were, prior to the passing of the 
measure by his right hon. friend, no less 
than 16,231 tenants liable to the payment 
of tithes; and that, since the passing of 
that measure, by which yearly tenants 
and tenants-at-will had been relieved from 
the payment of tithes, and the imposition 
laid upon the land-owners, the number of 
persons liable to pay tithes was reduced to 
7,047; making a diminution in the num- 
ber of tithe-payers in sixty-six parishes 
of no less than 9,184 persons. That was 
the result of the measure in that number 
of parishes; and although he could not 
take upon himself to say, that it presented 
the exact proportions which would result 
upon an accurate examination of the 
whole country, he had no doubt that it 
would be found, if tried by such a test, 
pretty accurate. At all events it showed 
to a very considerable, and he thought 
sufficient, extent, how the measure of his 
right hon. friend had operated. Now, he 
was very well aware, that hon. Members 
who were determined to resist any change 
whatever, that had for its object to rescue 
the property of tithe from its present 
difficulties, and to invest it with a cha- 
racter of security, that such hon. Members 
would at once say, that such being the 
effect of the measure of his right hon. 
friend, it had accomplished, or would 
accomplish, its objects, and therefore 
further legislation was unnecessary. He, 
however, must say, that the effect he had 
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noticed constituted one of the arguments 
upon which he should contend for the 
importance of the measure of which it 
would presently be his duty to sketch the 
outlines to the House. Circumstances 
had surrounded that property with diffi- 
culties and with danger, and it was the 
duty of the Government to provide for its 
adequate protection. He never could 
admit, nay, it would be impossible for the 
Government to admit, that tithe or any 
property, was not entitled to all that 
security which law and Government could 
afford. In the first instance, the clergy, 
as the lawful owners of tithes, had a right 
to be secured in their receipt. Whatever 
might be hereafter done with tithe pro- 
perty, the Government was bound to 
assert the rights of that property, and to 
use the same exertions to realize, and to 
enforce it, that would apply in any other 
case in which property was assailed. 
Having thus made these preliminary 
remarks, and which he had deemed neces- 
sary, because he felt it right that all the 
facts connected with, or bearing upon the 
qnestion, should be before the Committee, 
he would at once proceed to develope the 
measure which his Majesty’s Government, 
under the circumstances, felt it their duty 
to propose for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. The great aim and object of the 
measure was to afford that protection to 
tithes, to which as lawful property they 
were indisputably entitled, and to provide 
for their ultimate, entire, and absolute com- 
mutation into land. And first, in order to 
effect that, it was desirable and necessary 
that all the powers possessed by Govern- 
ment should, if necessary, be put in force; 
and if they were not sufficient, that then 
Parliament should strengthen the hands of 
Government. Pursuing that view, there- 
fore, he should propose that, from and 
after the Ist of November next, the pay- 
ment of tithe as tithe should cease, and 
that it should be commuted into a land- 
tax to be granted to his Majesty, and to 
be paid at the same time, and by the 
same parties, and to the same amount as 
the tithe composition. That done, as 
the best and most certain way of vindi- 
cating the property from difficulty and 
insecurity, the measure would next pro- 
ceed to enable the parties liable to pay 
the land-tax so created to redeem it. To 
effect that he should propose that a period 
of five years be allowed for the redemp- 
tion; such redemption to be effected by 
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any person having a substantial interest 
in the estate ; and the terms of the arrange- 
ment would be such that he could not 
suppose but they would be deemed advan- 
tageous and satisfactory, both to the tithe- 
owner and to the land-owner. Of course 
he proposed to introduce every possible 
facility, and, to give every inducement for 
the commutation of tithes, which was the 
chief object of the measure; and, as he 
proceeded with his statement, the Com- 
mittee would be enabled to judge in how 
far he had succeeded in embodying his 
design. He proposed, then, that on a 
land-owner redeeming the land-tax to be 
created by this measure within five years 
from its creation, he should be entitled to 
an abatement of one-fifth of the amount 
of the redemption due from him; and 
further, that, then standing in the place 
of the original representative of the 
property, he should be entitled to recover 
from the tenant, if he so saw fit, the 
whole of the sum for which the redemption 
had been effected. The next proposition 
was, that, in cases in which the land-tax 
was, not redeemed within five years, that 
tax should become a rent charge, and 
should, of course, be redeemable at any 
time, upon certain conditions to be clearly 
specified, through purchase, by the party 
having a substantial interest in the estate. 
They might be sold in the market like any 
other property for the best price they 
could bring. As to the mode in which 
the clergy or other owners of tithes should 
receive their incomes, it was proposed 
that the amount of such income should 
be certified by warrants of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, setting forth the 
amount to which each clergyman or tithe- 
owner was entitled. The amount would 
then be paid by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, who were to have 
the payment of those sums, subject to 
such deductions as might be considered 
fair, under the peculiar circumstances of 
each’case, or class of cases, for the cost 
and trouble of collection. Those pay- 
ments would, of course, be made out of 
the fund raised by the land-tax, or the 
money paid for its redemption, by the 
annual amount of the rent-charges, or 
their produce when sold. When, how- 
ever, the money should be invested in 
land sufficient to give to the clergyman 
or tithe-owner what was considered a full 
equivalent for his tithe, the land would 
he transferred over to the party, and the 
U2 
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further connexion with it. This wasa 
brief sketch or outline of the general plan, 
which, as the Committee would observe, 
contained several propositions. The first 
was the conversion of tithe property into 
a land-tax. He would not enter into the 
question, of how far a land-tax being 
substituted for tithe might be popular 
with those who desired a change, in the 
first instance, with a view of getting 
rid of the tax at a future time. The 
proposition which he laid down was, 
that it was the bounden duty of Parlia- 
ment to provide some means of realizing 
the property of the Church, and the best 
way in which that could be done would 
be to make a land-tax to some amount, 
and payable by the same parties. Any 
other mode would be subject to the objec- 
tion, that it would be shifting the burthen 
from one class of men to another which 
ought not to bear it. The second propo- 
sition referred to the value of the redemp- 
tion, and to its being fixed at the expir- 
ation of five years. If he were asked 
why he had fixed five years, he could not 
say in the abstract why a year more ora 
year less might not be just as good; but 
the reason why five vears had been named 
was, that the sum of 800,000/. which had 
been advanced to the clergy of Ireland, 
would, during that time, be in the course 
of payment, and these payments would of 
course, be deducted from the sums which 
the clergy might be entitled to receive from 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
Then came the question as to the terms 
upon which the redemption should be 
permitted. It was quite clear that, con- 
sistent with the object for which the re- 
demption was to be effected, there were 
but two ways by which {it could be ac- 
complished. It must be either by the 
transfer of land equal in value to the 
amount required for the redemption, or 
by the payment of a sum of money of 
equal amount by the tithe-payer, on 
account of the tithe-owner. With re- 
spect to the terms of a voluntary redemp- 
tion he had already stated what practically 
amounted to this—that if the redemption 
was 100/., the landowner would have to 
pay not less than 80/., the abatement 
allowed being one-fifth. Then came the 
consideration as to how the amount of 
payment was to be calculated, supposing 
it was made in money. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Stanley), in the Second Report 
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Government would be relieved from all 
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he had made on the subject of tithes to 
the House, had calculated that, taking 
Ireland through, the property of the 
Church was worth sixteen years’ purchase. 
But he (Mr. Littleton) thought, that the 
data then taken would not now be avail- 
able. His hon. friend had referred to the 
case of the Bishops’ lands; but that had 
now failed, owing to the arrangements of 
the Legislature. They must, therefore, 
look for other means through which to 
arrive at a just and satisfactory valuation. 
He believed, and nobody who had given 
the subject the slightest attention could 
doubt, that he was right in stating that 
the matter was one of extreme difficulty, 
and, indeed, impossible to accomplish, if 
only existing data was to be had _ recourse 
to. He had looked in vain for such 
accounts as would enable him to enter 
upon the question. For a long period of 
years the sales of lay impropriations had 
been so extremely rare, and, he believed, 
under such peculiar circumstances, that it 
would be impossible to collect from them 
sufficient materials to form an accurate 
rate of value for the property to be dealt 
with. Again, with respect to advowsons, 
it was perfectly clear that each particular 
case was governed by particular circum- 
stances, as the age of the incumbent and 
of the purchaser. The only course, there- 
fore, that appeared to him to be just and 
practicable, was to determine how many 
years of purchase land was worth, and to 
fix the relative value which tithe bore to 
land, as to the period of purchase. That 
was the principle which he considered to 
be just, and he thought that, upon consi- 
deration, no objection whatever could be 
taken to it. Now, upon consulting such 
authorities upon the subject as he could 
find, it appeared that there was a general, 
and. indeed, an invariable opinion that 
tithe property in Ireland was worth four- 
fifths of as many years’ purchase as land 
was. He would therefore propose to take 
that proportion as a guide and standard ; 

and having done so, he would propose 
the establishment of a Commission to 
inquire into, and estimate the number of 
years’ purchase to which the land upon 
which a redemption was to be made was 
worth. At first, such an arrangement 


might not appear absolutely necessary ; 
but he was convinced, upon reflection, 
that it would be found essential to a fair 
and satisfactory settlement of the matter. 
It was impossible to fix upon any average 
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number of years of purchase, which would 
be found applicable to the whole of Ire- 
land, or even to the whole of a county. 
It would be necessary, therefore, for the 
Commissioners to ascertain the actual 
value in each particular district, and, that 
being ascertained, to calculate the re- 
demption of the tithe at four-fifths of 
that value. For the sake of illustrating 
his meaning, and preventing the possibility 
of his being misunderstood, he would 
quote an instance or two how this plan 
would work. Supposing the land upon 
which the redemption of the tax was to be 
made was worth twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, then the tithe would be estimated 
at twenty years’ purchase ; if the land was 
worth twenty years’ purchase, the redemp- 
tion would be sixteen years’ purchase; if 
sixteen years’ purchase, the tithes would 
be worth fourteen years’ purchase, and so 
on. Now, in a majority of counties in 
Ireland, twenty-three in number, the land 
had been valued at twenty years’ purchase, 
which would give the tithe, upon the rule 
laid down, at sixteen; but it must be 
unnecessary for him to go further into 
detail upon the point, or to quote more 
largely from the table before him. He 
had stated that, in the plan devised for 
the commutation of tithes, the Govern. 
ment proposed to the landowner consider- 
able advantage, and that without injury 
to the tithe-owner; and he was quite 
sure that if hon. Members would do him 
the favour of considering attentively the 
particulars of the measure he had to pro- 
pose, they would fully admit that the 
facts justified his statement. Should the 
leave he sought for, that night, be granted 
to him, the Bill would be ready in a few 
days; and then hon. Members would 
have an opportunity of fully investigating 
the whole project, and determining in 
their own minds whether or not it would 
not benefit the landowner without loss to 
the tithe-owner. He did not merely 
mean, that the measure would be a benefit 
to landowners by rooting out those ran- 
corous differences which had so often 
distracted districts, and depreciated pro- 
perty—which had driven away capital 
from Ireland, and deprived the landowner 
of the advantage arising from the enjoy- 
ment of credit; but he meant, if possible, 
a still more tangible advantage. He would 
state his meaning more fully. He had al- 
ready declared one of his propositions to be 
to allow to landownersan abatementof one- 
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fifth of the amount to be paid in redemp- 
tion, and also that they would be entitled 
to receive from the tenant the full amount 
of the redemption money. And he con- 
tended that that arrangement would be 
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perfectly just. The tenant was legally 
liable for the full amount of tithe; and 
when the landlord bought the tithe, he 
had an unquestionable right to collect it 
in full from the tenant. But he would 
put a case, in order to make his meaning 
clear, as to the advantage the plan would 
give to the landlord. Suppose the land 
on which a redemption was to be effected 
was worth twenty years’ purchase, then of 
course the tithes would be worth sixteen 
years’ purchase. Now, if money was at 
all abundant in the market, the landowner 
would have no difficulty in procuring it at 
four per cent ; therefore, if he wanted the 
sum of 1,600/., he would have to pay for 
it 64/., while he would be entitled to 
receive from the tenant 1002. It might 
be very well for the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin to laugh, but he would 
defy him to disprove his statement. It 
was a question of figures; and unless the 
hon. and learned Member was competent 
to overturn the rules of arithmetic, he 
would in vain attempt to controvert the 
position laid down. Of course it would 
be for the landlord to say whether or not 
he would avail himself of the advantage 
in whole, or in part, or at all; but he 
persisted in asserting, that the advantage 
did exist as he had represented it. He 
had stated another proposition, which it 
was right he should advert to in explana- 
tion. He had said, that a person possess- 
ing a substantial interest in land, would 
be entitled to redeem the tithe. By sub- 
stantial interest, he meant any interest 
superior to a lease of twenty-one years. 
Of course, if there were another party 
with an interest superior to that one wish- 
ing to purchase the redemption, the person 
with the inferior interest must give notice 
of his desire to the other party, at least, 
three months before he would be allowed 
to carry his desire into effect. The Com- 
mittee would not fail to bear in mind that, 
in legislating for Ireland, it was necessary 
to consider, that the interests there in 
estates were frequently very dissimilar to 
those in England. The fee-simple of an 
estate in Ireland was frequently of little 
value, owing to the manner in which 
leases and other incumbrances had been 
fixed upon the property in perpetuity. 
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The law, therefore, had always regarded 
the person holding the perpetual interest, 
as the first interest, and in the same way 
would the measure he had to propose be 
found to operate. Indeed, that principle 
had been acted upon in the measure of 
his right hon. friend, and, therefore, in his 
propositions there would be found nothing 
strange, but a mere following out of a 
principle already adopted. He had stated 
that the value paid on account of re- 
demption, would be payable for the owner 
of the property for which it was received, 
subject only to the deduction of reason- 
able costs. Certainly, nothing, in his 
opinion, could be more just than that the 
Government should be exonerated from 
all loss in such a proceeding. It would 
be remembered, that this was a proceed- 
ing for the security of a particular kind of 
property ; and if the holders of that pro- 
perty were relieved from a difficult, and 
sometimes almost impracticable collection, 
and insured against all loss, surely it was 
not too much to require, that the Govern- 
ment which so assisted and relieved them, 
should be held harmless. Certainly no- 
thing could be more just, than that no loss 
should accrue to a Government under 
such circumstances. It was necessary, 
also, that the matter should be so ar- 
ranged, as to prevent differences; and, in 
order to do that, the circumstances pecu- 
liar to every district to be dealt with 
must be carefully inquired into, and dealt 
with accordingly. It would be, conse- 
quently, impossible to fix any rate of 
charge; for in one case, the difficulties 
might be very slight, while in another 
they might be extremely arduous. It was 
then proposed to employ the Commission- 
ers before alluded to, as they would have 
the best means of becoming conversant 
with the facts of each particular case, and 
to submit the matter to their adjudication. 
With a view, however, to equalize the 
expenses in as far as would be reasonable, 
it was intended that no tithe-owner should 
pay less in the way of costs, than ten per 
cent upon the amount of the redemption. 
The Commissioners to be appointed would, 
of course, be in duty bound to invest such 
monies as they received, in land, for the 
purposes of the tithe-owner, to be settled 
in the manner he had before stated. It 
might have occurred to some hon. Gen- 
tlemen that a difficulty might occur in 
finding objects for investment. He, how- 
ever, upon looking at what had actually 
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occurred in Ireland with respect to the 
amount in the value in sales of land, felt 
no doubt upon the subject. He did not 
consider that the Commissioners were at 
all likely to find any difficulty in meeting 
with opportunities for desirable invest- 
ment in land. He had before him the 
result of the sales of landed property in 
Ireland for the three years following Jan- 
uary, 1830; and he found that the amount 
of capital employed during those three 
years, in Ireland, in the purchase of pro- 
perty, was 9,000,000/. Such was the fact, 
as it appeared upon the returns made on 
the best authority. Then he said, that he 
had no doubt but an adequate market 
would be found. Besides, a demand 
almost invariably produced asupply. But, 
even if that were not the case, he had no 
hesitation in expressing a conviction that 
there would be an ample supply, especially 
as every facility would be given by the 
measure to ensure it. Not only would 
care be taken to enable all persons so to 
free their estates of the incumbrance com- 
plained of with the least possible difficulty, 
but also with benefit to all the parties con- 
cerned, increasing the value of the property. 
It was proposed also, to enable the 
Court of Chancery to give permission, in 
the case of entailed estates, to sell part of 
them, or to fell timber for the purposes of 
the Act, though few cases of this kind 
were likely to occur, from the compara- 
tively small quantity of timber in Ireland. 
It was also proposed that property invested 
in the hands of trustees, might be made 
applicable to the purpuses of the Bill, 
The Committee were no doubt aware that, 
under the Act of last Session, many per- 
sons had availed themselves of the right 
of compounding at fifteen per cent less 
than the actual value. By the measure 
which his Majesty’s Ministers contem- 
plated, those persons would suffer no 
injury. Indeed, on the contrary, he 
thought he should be able to show that 
they would be benefited full five per 
cent. Such appeared to him to be the 
fact; at all events, those parties could 
not by possibility be injured, for all their 
advantages would be preserved to them. 
The Committee would bear in mind, that, 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
the sum of 1,000,000/. was made applica- 
ble to the relief of the Clergy in Ireland. 
Now, it would be satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee to know that the measure he 
would bring before it, would not only 
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militate against the re-payment of that 
sum, but would provide for it in a way 
that he apprehended would leave no room 
for doubt upon the subject. By his Bill 
it would be the duty of the Commissioners 


to be appointed under it, to devote the | 


first sums of money they received to the 
re-payment of whatever might have been 
advanced out of that million. Of the 
justice of that provision, he thought there 
could be no doubt. When the law failed 
to give due protection to property, that 
property was relieved by Government; but 
as soon as the law gave its rightful value 
to that property, it was but right it should 
take the first opportunity of relieving 
itself from the incumbrance it had incurred 
at the hands of Government. There was 
one objection, which, he had no doubt, 
would be urged against his scheme, and 
which, therefore, he thought it better at 
once to notice. It would, no doubt, be 
contended, that the plan would give an 
increased value to tithes in Ireland. It 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin the other evening, 
that the Bill of last Session had, in nine 
cases out of ten, increased the value of 
tithes. On hearing that assertion, he 
(Mr. Littleton) had incautiously stated 
that he believed that, to the extent of 
one-third of the cases, such was the fact. 
He found, however, upon inquiry, that he 
was wrong; and that if he had said in 
one-tenth of one-third of the cases, he 
should have been far nearer the fact. He 
had before him the particulars of the 
cases alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member; and he found that they were 
extremely rare, and all under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which prevented them from 
being considered as a proof that such 
would be the general result of the measure. 
The Committee was aware, that in the 
Act of last Session, there was a clause’ 
empowering the Commissioners to add 
one-fifth to the estimated Returns, pro- 
vided they saw good grounds for so doing. 
Now it appeared that that power had 
been exercised only in a very few in- 
stances. Again, it had happened in some 
few cases that the tithe had been merged in 
the rent; and then came the necessity to 
separate the one from the other, which 
naturally had the effect of making the 
valuation ultimately very different from 
what it had been represented to be. Of 
course, in such cases, the suffering party 
was sufficiently clamorous; and, indeed, 
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he believed he might say, that every case 
of increased or altered value had been 
again and again stated to the public. In 
some parishes it had happened that one 
individual held almost the whole of the 
grass land, and, therefore, in such cases, 
the valuation was made to appear partial 
and oppressive; and, under such circum- 
stances, it was very easy to procure a 
combination by intimidation (for anything 
of tiat kind could be done in Ireland, by 
intimidation) to prevent an attendance at 
vestry of ten persons to put the law in 
operation. There was also a variety of 
other causes which had, through misre- 
presentation, excited discontent. There 
was the case of abbey lands for instance. 
Abbey lands were by law exempt from 
tithes ; but, in some particular instances, 
owing to the construction of the law, 
some abbey lands had been made charge- 
able with tithe, and he mentioned the 
case of some abbey Jands in the county 
Down. He must, however, be allowed 
again to remind the Committee that, in 
such a matter, they could not but expect to 
find many difficulties ; and he would only 
add to that suggestion the earnest desire 
of the Government to afford relief to all 
parties, as far as that came within, the 
power of the Legislature. Some land- 
owners might complain of the tax being 
commuted into a rent charge after the 
year 1839; and ask why should they, in 
the year 1840, be subjected to lose ad- 
vantages now secured to them by law, by 
which, continuing subject to the tithe 
composition law, they would at that period, 
be entitled to a re-valuation and re-adjust- 
ment of the amount, according to the 
price of corn? It might happen, certainly, 
that agricultural produce might at the 
later period have fallen to an extremely 
low price, and the landowner might ask 
should he now be able to have his rent 
charge valued in proportion to the prices 
as it was in the preceding period? He 
knew that that was a point which required 
consideration, and he was prepared to 
hear it discussed. He had not prepared 
any clause to meet or remedy such a 
case, yet the question would be considered 
with every disposition to apply the neces- 
sary remedy. He was not aware that he 
had omitted to notice any topic necessarily 
connected with the object of his proposed 
Bill, or any statement that might be 
necessary to the elucidation of the in- 
tended measure, 
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Sir Robert Peel suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not informed 
the House from whom the expenses of 
law proceedings were to come. 

Mr. Littleton resumed: Some might 
have thought, perhaps, that the expenses 
ought to be defrayed out of the fund 
which would accrue from the operation of 
the Bill,—others that they ought to be 
defrayed by the tithe-owners,—others 
that they ought to be divided between the 
tithe-owners and the tithe-payers. All 
mention, however, of the subject was 
omitted in the Bill, and therefore the 
tithe-owners would for the present remain 
liable. He must again remind the Com- 
mittee, that he had said nothing whatever 
about the appropriation of tithes, for that 
was a subject which, being perfectly 
distinct from the object of his present 
Motion, it was not his intention to bring 
it at all under the consideration of the 
House. The collection and the appro- 
priation of tithes were perfectly distinct, 
and, desiring to keep them so, he should 
not now say anything about the latter; 
nor had he anything more to add than to 
impress upon the House, that it was the 
duty of Parliament to vindicate the exist- 
ing law, and to realize that property, 
which, if it did not belong to the Church, 
at least belonged to the State. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving the 
following Resolution :—‘ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that composi- 
tion for Tithes in Ireland ought to be 
abolished on and after the Ist day of 
November in the present year, in consi- 
deration of an annual Land-tax,. to be 
granted to his Majesty, payable by the 
persons who would have been liable to 
such composition for Tithes, and of equal 
amount; that such Land-tax shall be 
redeemable ; and that, out of the produce, 
provision be made, in land or money, for 
the indemnification of the persons entitled 
to such composition.” 

Mr. O’Connell did not perceive that 
the right hon. Gentleman had any right 
to ask the House to suspend its opinion 
until the bill should come before it, if 
the principles of that bill were the same as 
he had represented. A short time since 
he saw the right hon. Secretary at War 
in his place; whether he was still in the 
House or not, he could not tell; if he 
were, he (Mr. O’Connell) must take that 
opportunity of congratulating him on his 
not having yet brought in the Army 
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Estimates, because, after the speech of the 
tight hon. Gentleman, it would be matter 
for his consideration how far the army 
would require to be increased in Ireland, 
in order to inforce the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill. An additional force would cer- 
tainly be necessary for that purpose. The 
tight hon. Gentleman’s was the idlest 
thing ever yet proposed—of all the delu- 
sions ever attempted, he considered it the 
grossest of all. The people of Ireland 
would not be gratified by such a bill, call 
it by what name the right hon. Secretary 
would. The propositition of such a 
measure argued no doubt a lowly opinion 
of the intellects of those for whom it was 
intended, as well as utter ignorance of 
the subject in the proposers of it; but, 
whatever might be his notion of the abun- 
dance of the jlatter, he had no idea that 
the former would have been acted on to 
the extent it had been in the present 
instance. No doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House had a very lowly 
opinion of the people of Ireland; but he 
did not consider that it could have been 
so lowly as to cause them to imagine thata 
change of namecould soeasily deceive them 
when their best interests were concerned. 
They might call it what they pleased, but 
they might be sure the people of Ire- 
land would not be deceived by whatever 
they called it, however much they might 
imagine the contrary. The right hon. 
Gentleman had entered at length into a 
variety of topics, and made a speech 
which, from the quantity of numbers in- 
troduced into it, might well be deemed 
figurative. An hon. Member of that 
House had written a very useful book on 
rhetoric, in which he laid down the 
essence of the art as fact. ‘ Stuff your 
speech as full of facts as you can, by all 
means,” said he, ‘‘ and then it will tell 
for itself.” The right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland appeared to have studied that 
work, and had produced a figurative 
speech. But it was nothing more than 
figure after all; though he did not 
mean for a moment to say that those 
figures were facts. What for instance, 
could be a greater absurdity than the 
series of averages he had introduced 
among his figures? In five counties he 
had said that the payers of tithe compo- 
sition were no higher, on an average, 
than 71, to 82. By the bye, he would 
observe, the right hon. Gentleman had 
not taken the averages of the southern 
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counties into his calculation. [Mr. 
Littleton had enumerated Armagh, 


Cavan, Donegal, Fermanagh, Kilkenny. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman had not 
been misunderstood by him, as he per- 
ceived from his own enumeration. He 
had put forward to the House that the 
number of tithe-payers in Ireland had 
been diminished by the tithe composition 
Act of the last Session. Never was there 
a greater mistake, never had there been 
a greater degree of ignorance on such a 
subject exhibited. In place of being 
diminished they had enormously increased, 
and the process by which an additional 
increase would be made was, moreover, 
going on daily in all parts of the country. 
For instance in all the villages and small 
towns, and in the vicinity of most cities, 
the labourers had small kitchen-gardens 
connected with their cabins. These, from 
time immemorial, had been exempt 
from all tithe ; indeed tithes have never 
been dreamed of in reference to them. 
Since the passing of the composition Act, 
however, they were all compelled to pay 
tithe. Therefore, in that respect, the 
old system was not better, but a shade 
less bad than the new one. Again, in 
many parts of Ireland, tithe had never 
been demanded on hay; and in the 
north of Ireland potatoes had never been 
charged with tithe-—-now all were to be 
made titheable by the commissioners 
under the Composition Act. After such 
misstatements of such obvious matters 
as these the House ought to hesitate 
before it proceeded to legislate on a 
subject of which it was evident their in- 
formant was as ignorant as they. It was 
not going too far to say, that the House 
had not by any means sufficient informa- 
tion on the subject, and that the right 
hon, Secretary for Ireland was not able 
to relieve them from the dilemma. 
Another word on the averages. Every 
rood of land in the country was now tithed. 
Those places which had never paid before 
were now compelled to pay. It was, con- 
sequently, with this fact before them, 
easy to see the cause of increase, and 
the difference the farthings and three far- 
things of the wretched and hitherto un- 
taxed cottiers made in the averages. He 
had entered into these details not with any 
view to combat the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but with a melan- 
choly foreboding of what would be the 
effect of his measure upon the people of 
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Ireland. It would be received with shouts 
of ridicule and derision in Ireland, and 
would be denounced as most miserable 
legislation. Surely it must be known that 
the opposition to tithes in Ireland was 
not the work of any living man. It was 
as old as 74 or 75 years—ceasing occa- 
sionally, but returning again, with re- 
doubled force upon every new occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
the Statute-book was filled with enactments 
of the most cruel description, the object 
of which was to punish the opponents of 
tithes. This measure, then, which was 
to do away with consequences as 
enumerated by him, might possibly lull 
the opposition to tithes that at present 
existed, in the same way that the Coercion 
Bill had put down agitation in Ireland— 
but it would be only to make it return 
with twofold violence hereafter. This 
opposition had existed for upwards of 
seventy years. Must they not see that 
Opposition such as this was not against 
the mere collection of tithes, but against 
the principle involved in their collection ? 
And certainly the right hon. Gentleman 
had, in his place, held out no hope that 
that principle would be abandoned. 
There was at present a lull in the public 
mind, in consequence of its being sup- 
posed that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues intended really to do that 
which they had promised to do, namely, 
to abolish tithes altogether. It was true 
they were to hear no more of the word 
tithes, and he supposed that a man would 
be liable to punishment if he ever used 
the wordagain. They were to be changed 
into what was called a Land-tax. He 
contended that the Members of the Govern- 
ment knew nothing of Ireland. They 
proved it by the mode in which they 
attempted to legislate in respect to this 
question. They ought not to afford the 
people an opportunity of increasing their 
hostility to the Government and their 
measures. The people had no confidence 
in his Majesty’s Government. What 
had the Government done for the people 
of Ireland, from the first measure in- 
troduced into this House respecting tithes 
down to the last most excellent humbug ? 
Why, when they voted 60,000/., did 
they consider that they did a kindness to 
the people? They did all they could to 
get this money back again; and how did 
they succeed? They thought it of para- 
mount importance to get back the sixty 
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thousand pounds; and what was the 
result ?—They got back twelve than- 
sand pounds only, and that at an ex- 
pense of twenty-eight thousand, in- 
cluding the expense of military, &c. 
He should be sorry if he had misstated 
this; but he had it, or something very 
like it, from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, What was the re- 
sult? They took out horse, artillery, foot, 
and marines from one end of Ireland to 
the other, and they sent them thief-hunt- 
ing, cattle-taking, and even taking clothes 
from the backs of the peasantry, women 
and men; and what was the consequence? 
Why, after they had, by these means got 
up a scene of agitation never paralleled, 
they, instead of coming forward with re- 
lief, came down with their Coercion Bill. 
Instead of following the suggestions of the 
Committee and the advice of the right 
honourable member for Dundee, who 
warned them on that occasion, and pro- 
posed continual Special Commissions as a 
preventative, they came down with their 
Coercion Bill, That was the first step— 
the second was the Bill afterwards 
brought in to compel composition. There 
never was a bill more adverse to the rights 
and privileges of the people than that. 
It demanded the submission of all to the 
commissioners appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and what a set of commis- 
sioners were appointed! They succeeded, 
indeed, in the species of commissioners 
they appointed! Then a clause of that 
Act provided that the new compositions 
should be paid according to the scale 
agreed to within the last seven years, and 
not,otherwise. That was the commeuce- 
ment of that Act. The 31st section of 
that Act had a marginal note, headed 
tobacco; and any one not interested in 
tobacco, would pass it over; but it so 
happened that the words of that section 
repeated the first clause of the Act, and 
actually threw it open to the commissioners 
to receive any terms whatever. It was 
stated that an appeal was left by that 
Act. So there was in words, but not in 
effect. The former Acts gave an appeal 
from the decision of the commissioners in 
this way. A species of vestry was selected 
to agree to, or disagree from, the compo- 
sition. The commissioners having made 
out their certificate, the vestry was again 
called together, and, ifit was agreed upon 
at the vestry, an appeal was given, But 
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a tithe commissioner, and there being 
no such vestry, no appeals, in fact, were 
made. The only party to whom an 
appeal was really left was to the clergy~ 
man. Having thus legislated for Ireland 
hitherto, Jet them see what it was now 
proposed todo, Government was about 
to turn the landowners of Ireland into 
tithe-proctors, calling the tithe they were 
to collect a Land-tax. It was not the 
amount of this payment, but its applica- 
tion, which had been the source of heart- 
burnings in Ireland. They should recol- 
lect that tithe agitation already threatened 
to extend to rent. They were to a certain 
degree necessarily mixed, but hitherto they 
had been kept tolerably distinct. Let the 
landlords of Ireland now turn their best 
attention to themselves Let them be 
turned into tithe-proctors, and the spirit 
which had continued the present agita- 
tion for seventy years, would be ap- 
plied to rent as well as tithes. They were, 
therefore, legislating to entail still greater 
mischiefs upon the country, bringing that 
which was an attack upon a sinecure 
church, to a considerable extent, into an 
atiack upon the rents of landlords and 
the prosperity of every human being. He 
protested, therefore, against the measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; he protested 
against his proposed plan, as not holding 
out the smallest hope of relieving the mi- 
series of Ireland. They were required to 
legislate upon the principles of common 
sense. Now, what was common sense in 
Ireland? He thanked Gentlemen for that 
cheer. He deserved it for asking them to 
act with common sense towards Ireland ; 
for when had they done so yet? What 
would the people of England think, if a 
monarch should come to the throne like 
James 2nd, and find himself with a sub- 
servient Parliament? Just suppose that 
a Whig of the illustrious House of Bruns- 
wick should take up the prejudices of 
the ex-illustrious House of Stuart, and 
getting reconciled to that once formidable 
monster, the Pope of Rome, should, with 
his subservience, pass a law to give all 
the livings in England to Roman Catholic 
clergymen—supposing all this to take 
place,—what would be the feeling of the 
Protestant people of England? He would 
tell them what feelings they would or 
ought tohave. They would have feelings 
of indignation, of abhorrence, and just 
vengeance; and they would hurl that mon- 
arch from his throne, precisely as they had 
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hurled James 2nd. from his throne. That 
was found to be common sense in England, 
and he did not know that it was not com- 
mon sense in Ireland. In one diocese there 
were thirty parishes in which there was 
not a single Protestant. In many Catholic 
parishes in the south.of Ireland there was 
not a single resident Protestant. Why 
not, then, come forward with reasonable 
plans of relief for the people? The right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) smiled. He, 
perhaps, would rather apply the blister to 
drive the people mad. The people ex- 
pected some plan that would give them 
relief; and it could not be expected that 
they would be content with anything so 
delusive as this. But, it might be asked, 
what was to become of the clergy, who 
had left every other profession for that one 
to which they had devoted themselves? 
No man would regret more than he that 
gentlemen so circumstanced should be left 
unprovided for, and no person would be 
more ready to protect them than he was. 
No person would be more ready to pre- 
serve their interests during their lives; and 
wherever there was a Protestant congrega- 
tion, he would allow the State to supply 
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a provision for the clergyman, and he | 


would most cheerfully bear his own share 
of the burthen of paying that provision ; 
but when these two things were provided 
for, why should they persevere in forcing 


their sinecure church upon the people of | 
The right hon. Secretary (Mr. | 


Ireland ? 
Littleton) did not say anything about giv- 
ing any part of the money to be raised to 
the Roman Catholic clergy. Indeed, the 
tight hon. Gentleman was too manly and 
straightforward to say any such thing; but 
as arumour to that etfect had gone abroad, 
he would say, as the organ of a large por- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
that the clergy would not, could not, ac- 
cept any such money. The Bishops would 
not accept it; but, if they did, the pa- 
rish priests would not accept it; but 
even if the parish priests accepted it, there 
would be no excuse to give any portion of 
the public money to the friars; and if the 
secular clergy disgusted the people so far 
as to put themselves into the pay of the 
State, the Catholic worship would, in 
future, be performed to thousands by the 
friars alone, so abhorrent to the feelings 
of the members of that persuasion was the 
alliance between Church and State. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman came 
down to the House with his measure of 
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alleviation, had not the Irish people rea- 
son to expect that this alleviation would 
be, in reality, the lessening of a burthen ? 
Why, then, should they be attempting to 
fasten, with ribs of steel, the burthen of 
their sinecure church upon the country? 
He begged of them to consider their plan 
again, and to reflect whether they ought 
not to lessen the burthen upon the people 
before they finally threw their Bill upon 
the Table. If the people were not relieved 
from their burthen, what signified to them 
what hands the tithes might be placed in? 
And yet, they would express surprise, that 
after all this, the Irish people were dis- 
contented. It was like the story of a man 
receiving a flogging. It mattered little to 
him whether they flogged him high or low, 
provided they continued to flog him. He 
would ask them to legislate upon this ques- 
tion with some kind of common sense. Let 
them bid against those who were agitators 
for Repeal, by endeavouring to show that 
there was some chance of justice for Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman had di- 
vided all his sympathy between the Church 
and the landlords. He would call upon 
them to reverse their plan—to take the 
burthen off the land. He would propose to 
diminish the whole amount of tithes to the 
extent of two-thirds; the remaining third 
he would propose should be applied to the 
relief of the working classes by a diminu- 
tion of the county cess, and for those uses 
of the poor against which no valid objec- 
tion could be urged. Something of that 
sort would do infinitely more towards pa- 
cifying the discontents of the people of 
Ireland than by reading scolding speeches 
from the Throne, or bringing complicated 
and delusive Bills into the House. 

Mr. Shaw declared himself favourable 
to the principle of commutation, because it 
would have the effect of making a just and 
legal payment light upon those from whom 
the demand was due. The hon, and learned 
member for Dublin would not, however, be 
satisfied with that ; nothing short of annihi- 
lation would please him. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given them a history of agitation 
in Ireland ; he saw that agitation existed in 
Ireland for upwards of seventy-five yearson 
the subject of tithes. There could be no 
doubt but agitation did exist for that pe- 
riod, not only on account of tithe, but 
on account of other questions: there were 
those living who ought to recollect that 
they were considered the primary cause of 
all this agitation, There were persons who 
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carried on this system, not for the mere 
sake of agitation, but had an ulterior object. 

Mr. Grattan rose to order, and objected 
to the line of observation pursued by the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. Shaw had only to state, that it was 
not his intention to follow the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin through all his 
statements respecting agitation; and he 
did not conceive that he had said any- 
thing which called for the interruption 
of the ‘hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
fully agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it would be proper to give 
full time to consider his proposition in all 
its bearings and details, before he called 
upon the House to pass it into a law. 

Mr, Feargus O’ Connor had listened with 
great attention to the speech of the right 
hon, Gentleman, in the hope that, before 
its close, he might hear something in the 
proposition which might be beneficial to 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not appear well pleased because he had 
smiled at an assertion which he had made, 
but he would like to know, notwithstand- 
ing, how much money it would require 
from the English people to carry his plan 
into effect. He confessed he was greatly 
astonished to hear the complicated mea- 
sure which the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed. There were to be a land-tax, 
mortgages, government loans, trust-money, 
and a variety of other ingredients, which 
proved the utter hopelessness and absurd- 
ity of the plan. The Irish Members were 
denounced for agitating the country; but 
he had agitated the county of Cork, per- 
haps more than any other county was agi- 
tated; but, in the midst of all the agita- 
tion, he had perfectly preserved the peace. 
The calendar of that county, during the 
whole period of agitation, had no crime 
upon it beyond that of misdemeanour. 
The right hon. Secretary had stated cases 
in which litigation had been carried on for 
arrears of tithe not exceeding ninepence— 
nay, in one instance, so low as fourpence; 
and in another a farthing. Was that a 
state in which Ireland should have been so 
long left? And was the proposed Bill the 
measure with which the right hon. Secre- 
tary hoped to satisfy that country? He 
considered it a mere delusion to suppose, 
that if tithes were taken off, the landlord 
would increase the rent. The same argu- 
ment would apply to the Malt-tax, or any 
other impost upon land; and it might just 
as well be said, that the landiord would 
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raise the rent if the Malt-taxwere taken off, 
as that he would do so if tithes were taken 
off. He and others had been reproached 
with having caused the agitation. But, in 
point of fact, who was it that put down 
the great meeting in Ireland? Certainly 
it was the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, very much to his disappoint- 
ment. But, on the contrary, who was it 
that advised the parsons to hold illegal 
meetings to resist the Government? Why, 
the hon. and learned Recorder for Dub- 
lin. He begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, how was it to be expected that 
the Irish people would be able, in Novem- 
ber next, to pay the arrears of a year and a 
fifth by that time? It was impossible they 
could do so. In the last Session the 
House had done a great and magnanimous 
act in favour of humanity. They had 
granted twenty millions of the public mo- 
ney to purchase the freedom of the Ne- 
groes; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told the House, in bringing forward 
his budget, that he would make up the 
loss to England by giving the people of 
England four millions of pounds of tea 
more than they had before. He would 
implore the House to show some of its 
magnanimity towards Ireland, and to put 
an end to those heavy grievances, the ex- 
istence of which was proclaimed by the 
Government itself. What right had the 
Secretary to coerce the people of Ireland 
to pay an unjust tax, which never would 
be paid without force? Why not, instead 
of this tax for an unnecessary Church 
establishment, lay on a land-tax for the 
education of the people, for the relief of 
the aged, the sick, and the destitute, and 
for the employment of the poor upon pub- 
lic improvements? The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had spoken of parishes 
in which there were few Protestants; but 
he could tell the House, that when he was 
last agitating the county of Cork upon the 
tithe question, and more recently upon the 
repeal question, he made it his business to 
make inquiries upon that subject; and he 
found two parishes in which there was not 
one Protestant, and of these the tithes 
amounted to 1,000/. a-year. And for the 
recovering of some of those ninepenny 
arrears, of which the right hon. Secretary 
spoke, the law expenses amounted. to as 
much as 2/. or 32. There was something 


so ridiculous in this plan of the right hon. 
Secretary, that, vexatious as it was, he 
could keep his temper and laugh.at it. 
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The hon. Gentleman who had last spoken, 
had stated, that he would suspend his 
judgment till the Bill was fully and fairly 
before the House. The interest which the 
hon. and learned Member represented, 
would be protected ; but what would be- 
come of the interest of all the people of 
Ireland which he and other hon. Members 
represented ? Were they to be sent back 
to their own counties to tell their consti- 
tuents to still the voice of agitation ; be- 
cause, where the tithe amounted to 90/., 
they would have to pay a land-tax of 100. 
The right hon, Secretary (Mr. Stanley) 
shook his head; but it was his acts that 
had rendered Ireland feverish; it was his 
acts of last Session, which he said were to 
preserve it, which had rendered it such as 
it now was. The right hon. Secretary, 
last Session, with tears in his eyes, came 
down to the House, begging them to place 
confidence in his noble friend at the head 
of the Irish government, imploring them 
not to leave him in a minority. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked them whether the 
government had done nothing for Ireland, 
and whether they had not pledged both 
Houses of Parliament to the total extinc- 
tion of tithe. The non-fulfilment of those 
promises was the real cause of the agita- 
tion of Ireland. The present plan would 
be more injurious to the connexion be- 
tween the two countries—would do more 
to dispel all confidence, than any thing 
hitherto done, and, in the place of one 
petition, they would now have a hundred 
pouring in for repealing the Union be- 
tween England and Ireland. He was 
pleased when he saw the recommenda- 
tions of the hon. member for Dublin 
favourably received by the Government; 
and he determined, when he came down 
to the Parliament, to surrender to them on 
minor points; because he thought that 
when Government had agreed with the 
hon. member for Dublin, they had done 
more to tranquillize Ireland than any 
former governments. But now the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, the chosen Secretary, he 
who was to have done away with the ef- 
fects of coercion, and to have tranquillized 
Treland—who was to have satisfied every- 
body, but who had really satisfied nobody 
—when he saw the Secretary for Ireland 
come forward with a measure like the pre- 
sent, he could not help warning the right 
hon. Secretary, that landlords, as well as 
the: tithe-payers, would rise up in arms 
against it. There were two great interests 
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in Ireland; who would unite to obtain 
justice at the hands of the Parliament. 
Those two interests would unite; and then 
let them see how the hon. Member’s Bill 
would be received ! Who would be blamed 
for the agitation which would follow ? 
Would those who advocated the interests 
of Ireland? No! the hon. Secretary would 
be blamed for it! He begged of the hon. 
Member to reflect for a moment before he 
passed a bill into a law, which would have 
such destructive effects. 

Mr. Shaw said, in explanation, that he 
had never advised opposition to the law. 
He had never recommended that the law 
should be evaded. He merely opposed its 
being passed ; and his opposition was 
grounded on the principles of the Bill 
itself. 

Mr. Benett was surprised, that the hon. 
member for Dublin, who had expressed 
his disapprobation of the Government pro- 
position, had not had the candour to state 
in what way he would be willing to com- 
mute tithes in Ireland. How did it happen 
that the hon. and learned Member had not 
favoured the House with any plan of his 
own? No man could be more: hostile to 
tithes than he was ; for he believed them to 
be injurious to the agriculture of the coun- 
try, and the Established Church, and he was 
therefore happy to see—what he indeed 
never expected to have witnessed in his 
time—a just and honest commutation pro- 
posed, which could not fail of giving a 
stimulus to the agriculture of Ireland, and 
proving an inestimable blessing to both 
countries. He had no doubt, that in the 
end the landlords would gain an advantage 
by the commutation of tithes ; but suppos« 
ing that tithes were to be swept away 
without commutation, would the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin think it just to 
allow the Protestant landlords to gain as 
much as the Catholic landlords by such a 
measure ? Would he, in fact, draw no 
difference between the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic population? He was well acquaint- 
ed with the ancient history of tithes, and 
he could not but express his surprise that 
the Catholic population of Ireland should 
feel such horror at them, since they were 
established by a long continued system of 
fraud on the part of the councils of the 
Catholic Church. It was, however, suffi- 
cient for his purpose that tithes were now 
legally established ; and he never would 
consent to their abolition except by means 
of an honest and equitable commutation. 
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There was only one part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan in which he did not 
agree, and that related to the redemption ; 
but the time was not come for discussing 
that. He expected, in England as well as 
Ireland, under the auspices of the present 
Government, a fair commutation of tithes ; 
and thinking that the present measure 
would effect that for Ireland, he should 
give his support to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman below him. 

Colonel Davies felt great disappointment 
at the plan proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland. He had the less 
hesitation in expressing his disappoint- 
ment and disapprobation of it, as, in some 
of its parts, it was precisely of the same 
import as the ill-advised measure of the 
last Session—that of paying a million 
from the Exchequer for the relief of the 
clergy of Ireland. The measure now pro- 
posed, instead of allaying the hostility to 
tithes, would, on the contrary, have a 
counter-tendency. Instead of the opposi- 
tion now offered by the peasantry alone, it 
would excite the hostility of a new class, 
and array landlord and tenant against the 
impost. Indeed, it would have the effect 
of setting all Ireland ‘in opposition to it. 
At present, notwithstanding the assistance 
afforded to the collection of this tax; al- 
although the collectors could call to their 
aid horse, foot, artillery, police, and marines, 
they found it a tax difficult enough to been- 
forced; and how much more so would it be 
when rendered obnoxious to this new class of 
opponents. It was impossible that a tax 
of this sort should continue to be drawn 
from a population of six or seven millions, 
for the support of a system which they be- 
lieved to be bad, and the maintenance of 
a Church which, in their souls, they detest- 
ed. It had been well put by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, when he asked 
how should we of this country act, if the 
case were reversed, and we were placed in 
the position of the Irish Catholics. Why, 
instead of passive we should resort to active 
resistance; and could they expect other 
than this from Irishmen? Were not they 
men—having the same feelings as English- 
men? But it seemed, that when they 
dealt with Ireland, they were to throw 
aside all considerations of common sense 
and common feeling, and resort to nothing 
but passion and prejudice, as if the people 
of that country were so many serfs who 
were to be trampled and trodden under 
foot. When he first heard of the inten- 
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tion to bring forward this measure, he 
really did expect that something, in the 
shape of relief, was to be afforded. The 
right hon. Secretary said, he would not, at 
present, offer an opinion as to what might 
become of the Church revenues eventually. 
If it were his wish to conciliate the people 
of Ireland, he should have shown them 
that it was the intention of Government to 
appropriate these funds to the promotion 
of some measure productive of benefit to 
the people at large. He felt strongly on 
this question, and had, perhaps, strongly 
expressed himself; but feeling the measure 
proposed not at all adequate to the cir- 
cumstances which called for it, he felt it 
his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Cobbett would only trespass with a 
few words upon the House. The hon. 
member for Wilts (Mr. Benett) had said, 
that Protestants ought not to be blamed 
for the evils of a system which had ori- 
ginated with Catholics, and that tithes 
were the invention of fraudulent priests; 
but it was very odd, when the Reformation 
made the change, that the honest Protes- 
tant Church, notwithstanding its abhor- 
rence of Popery, should still keep the 
tithes; they got rid ofall the errors of the 
Whore of Babylon—scarlet rags—absolu- 
tion, extreme unction—all—all but the 
tithes ; and those they preserved with most 
holy reverence. If ever there was a shame- 
ful fraud committed, it was at the Reforma- 
tion, and, therefore, the less the hon. Mem- 
ber said of fraud the better. The evil con- 
sequences of this boasted Reformation were 
felteven now. The lay impropriate tithes 
were fruits of the Reformation ! Who took 
those tithes from the Church? Why, the 
Reformation; and by the complexity of 
interests which they caused, puzzled this 
question more than any other circumstance, 
and created all the present trouble. This 
was one of the consequences of the Pro- 
testant robbery of the Reformation. The 
Catholics had no lay tithes, and no thought 
of that monstrous thing which now gave 
them all the trouble. They might well 
say, in the language of the Scripture, 
‘“‘ Our fathers ate sour grapes, and our 
teeth are thereby set on edge.” Hon. Mem- 
bers, when speaking on this subject did 
not appear to understand, or seem to 
understand the state of Ireland, but con- 
founded that country with England, where 
the people were only called upon to pay the 
teachers of their own religion. In Ireland, 
the people were compelled to pay the 
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teachers of a doctrine which they abhorred. 
The hon. Member blamed the member for 
Dublin for not having proposed a plan of 
his own. He would not disappoint the 
hon. Member, and would beg leave to 
suggest one. The question was simple. 
It was one of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It was well known, that the maintenance 
of tithes in Ireland cost England no less a 
sum than two millions. They rendered 
necessary a police force of 500,000 men, 
besides 23,000 troops. Indeed, any army 
movements which took place, were almost 
as a matter of course intended as prepara- 
tions for Ireland. If this source of ever- 
lasting contention were removed, Ireland 
would present another aspect. Irishmen 
were as industrious as Englishmen. The 
produce of the country was sufficient proof 
of this. They were content with a less re- 
turn for their labour, in truth with less 
than ought tocontent them. The Parlia- 
ment should consider the great pecuniary 
gain which would be effected by rendering 
Ireland peaceable; but above all, they 
should consider that, by doing justice to 
that country, by establishing peace in the 
land, and conciliating the good-will of its 
inhabitants, it would prove to them their 
right arm when called on to aid in the de- 
fence of their common interests. In the 
last Session, tweuty millions had been 
granted to effect the emancipation of the 
negroes. Would it be too much to expect 
a similar sacrifice for the purpose of effect- 
ing the tranquillization of Ireland? He 
was certain twenty millions would effect 
this object. Even if it required twenty, 
why not make the same effort to tran- 
quillize Ireland as to emancipate the Ne- 
groes? Parliament had a similar power in 
both instances; and he was sure no one 
would object to the means of producing 
so happy a result. This tranquillization 
would never be effected whilst the Church 
in Ireland continued to be supported as it 
was. He would not undertake off-hand to 
pronounce against a scheme so large and 
so full of detail as that of the hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland. But it was too complex 
in its form, and it still left the sting rank- 
ling. It did not do what he (Mr. Cobbett) 
expected, for he had given the Government 
credit, and still gave them credit, for good 
wishes on this subject. He would beg of 
them not to make the Church in Ireland so 
strong as to obviate the good which might 
follow from beneficial measures. 

Mr. Benett, in explanation, said, that 
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tithes originated with the Jews; and that, 
on coming into possession of the Catho- 
lics, they retained the tenth, as the Jews 
had preserved it before them. 

Mr. O'Connell: The hon. member for 
Wiltshire had professed that he had always 
felt the greatest attachment to Ireland. 
He was obliged to him for it. Ireland 
had many friends—many such friends— 
and she put him in mind of a certain fable, 
in which a poor creature had many friends, 
and found, in her distress, she was not much 
the better for it. The hon. Member had 
called on him to produce his plan. If 
the hon. Member had been much in his 
seat in that House, he would not have 
asked him such a question; but would 
rather have complained of fatigue at the 
frequency with which he had propounded 
his plans. He would, »however, tell the 
hon. Member, that his plan was not to 
make any distinction between the Protes- 
tant and Catholic Churches. His plan 
was, to cut down the Protestant Church 
in its temporalities, and to take from it 
two-thirds of its tithes. Of the three por- 
tions, one-third he would give to the Pro- 
testant Church, one-third to the Catholic, 
and the remaining third he would pay in 
the shape of a quit rent to the public purse. 
This was the landlord’s portion. His plan 
was comprehensive and comprehensible. 
The people of Ireland would rejoice in it ; 
and instead of turning out at night with 
pikes, as they would do under the proposed 
plan of collecting tithes by way of land- 
tax, no more would be heard of predial 
agitation, except from the evil of absen- 
teeism. The plan of giving more land to 
the Church was the worst of all. One of 
the greatest evils and miseries of Ireland 
arose from the great quantity of land in 
the hands of the Church. The land be- 
longing to the Church, could always be 
distinguished by the eye from its poverty 
and bad cultivation. 

Mr. Bellew: Sir, in the observations 
which I shall make on the present oc- 
casion, I trust that hon. Members will 
extend to me their indulgence for a few 
minutes, when they consider the great 
importance of the question, the peculiar 
interest that an Irish Member must feel 
upon the subject, and that there never 
was a time when the adjustment of the 
Church question in Ireland was of such 
vital concern to the entire empire. The 
right hon. Secretary has suggested to 
Members the expediency of suspending 
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their opinions on the details of the reso- 
lutions he has brought forward, until the 
Bill is in their hands, and in the pro- 
priety of this course I fully acquiesce. 
With the sentiments expressed by some, 
with regard to the right hon. Gentleman, 
I do not by any means concur; on the 
contrary, I consider his appointment to 
his present office a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance. It is, however, with regret, 
I feel obliged to express my disappoint- 
ment at the Resolutions he has now 
brought forward. I do not understand 
how, either to the landlord or the tenant, 
they will turn out the boon which the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to imagine. 
I only see in them the imposition of fresh 
burthens upon the landlord, and a decided 
increase in the charge upon land gener- 
ally, as it is admitted by the hon. Secre- 
tary, without entering into any argument 
as to the exact number, that, in many in- 
stances at least, the late valuations have 
been grossly over-rated. Thus the Irish 
landlords must not only bear all the abuse, 
but must make up all the deficiencies of 
every other class of the community. The 
population at large refuse to pay tithes; 
all the power of Government is brought 
to bear upon them to enforce the collec- 
tion, and fails. What is the remedy? 
Why, put it upon the landlord. Then 
comes the hon. member for Stroud with 
his panacea, and tells us that, until Poor- 
laws are established in Ireland, not so 
much on the ground of benefiting that 
country, as in order to raise the price of 
agricultural produce for the English far- 
mer, there will be no peace. But who is 
to pay this new tax? Why the landlord 
to be sure. And how is it proposed to 
enable the landed interest to meet these 
new demands? Why, by a pleasant view 
in prospective of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. But to return to the measure be- 
fore the House—Sir, I object to that 
measure, because it embraces nothing of 
a real comprehensive principle of national 
relief. This is an endeavour to conciliate 
contending interests by temporary expe- 
dients, and bit-by-bit legislation, when 
nothing can give satisfaction to one party 
but the radical cure of the grievance, and 
to the other, but the full and entire main- 
tenance of the present Church revenues. 
This is no new statement; for, often as 
the Irish Church question has been under 
discussion, on the occasion of the church 
temporalities last year, and the Tithe 
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Bills of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies the year before, it was always 
urged by Irish Members, that nothing 
short of a radical change would be suc- 
cessful. The right hon. Secretary, on in- 
troducing his Resolutions, particularly 
called our attention to the fact, that they 
did not, in the smallest degree, affect the 
question of appropriation. Now this, Sir, 
is precisely what I complain of, that there 
should be any legislation on the subject of 
tithes which omits this consideration, the 
only one about which, after all, the 
people of Ireland can feel any interest. 
It is but fair to ask, what are the promi- 
nent grievances of that system? There 
is first, the hardship of paying above a 
million of money by parties who receive 
no value direct, or indirect, in return—this 
may appear to some to be the beginning 
and end of the evil; but such is by no 
means the case; a far greater remains be- 
hind, namely, the feelings of strife, and 
animosity, and ill-will, spread over cen- 
turies from this cause, and from this 
alone. The Church Establishment in Ire- 
land has been a bonus to the great mass 
of the landed proprietary, to take a 
view of their interests separate and dis- 
tinct from the rest of the country. Under 
the old system, this was what might be 
expected. Up to the year 1829 the Go- 
vernment of Ireland was conducted on 
the avowed principle of Protestant ascend- 
ancy; and never was a system more com- 
pletely organized—never was the influence 
of any one pervading principle more 
strongly, felt in the benefits which it con- 
ferred upon all its supporters—but for 
what purpose was this system maintained ? 
Why, for the security of the Church. The 
Church party knew well that it was only 
by the system which they adopted it 
could permanently be supported; and 
therefore say, that, quite independent of 
money considerations, a Protestant Church 
in Ireland, paid to its present amount by 
a Catholic people, be the mode of collec- 
tion what it may, is totally inconsistent 
with the well-being of that country. Sig- 
nal as have been the successes of secta- 
rianism, and the triumphs of the conven- 
ticle in this country, still the English 
Church is with every reduction entitled 
to be considered as a national establish- 
ment. It has a considerable numerical 
majority in the kingdom, and there is no 
district or parish where it has not a large 
portion of persons in connexion with it. 
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What I complain of then is, not a Church 
Establishment in the abstract, but its 
practical injustice in the case of Ireland ? 
The common expression of, the Church as 
established by law, is full of meaning; 
never was there a phrase which more em- 
phatically conveyed the nature of the Pro- 
testant Church as it exists in Ireland. It 
has no hold on the affections, no response 
in the sympathies of a people, to whom 
it has always been an object of aversion, 
and by whom it has always been re- 
garded as an hostile and anti-national 
institution, What I complain of is, that 
the whole thing isa fiction ; that bishops, 
rectors, and churches, are spread over the 
land, because by law it is ordained it 
should be so. The essential point of not 
one clergyman in five having an average 
congregation of ten persons is entirely 
overlooked. From what I know of my 
own neighbourhood, I am sure this is no 
exaggeration; and I only regret that the 
returns moved for by the hon. member 
for Cheshire are not on the table, as I 
have no doubt they would confirm the 
correctness of this statement—I do not, 
therefore, enter upon plans for enforcing 
residence, dissolving unions, or reducing 
emoluments to the standard of service. 
To restrain pluralities or augment the 
value of small livings, may be an import- 
ant reform to members of the Established 
Church; but what does it signify to the 
people of Ireland whether these abuses 
are corrected or not? Were all the be- 
nefices of Ireland concentrated in the 
person of a single Protestant bishop, 
what, I ask, would it matter to the Catho- 
lic population of that country? The 
great, the overwhelming, the intolerable 
grievance consists in seven millions of 
persons of one religion having to pay for 
the religious establishment cf half a 
million of another, from which they can- 
not, by possibility, receive the smallest 
benefit. This evil is not affected by the 
present Bill; and we are most sedulously 
guarded from, fora moment, giving into 
the impression that it is meant in any 
degree to affect it. The hon. member 
for Caithness stated, the other day, on 
presenting a petition, that unless some 
measure was adopted to put an end to 
the present system of church patronage, 
it would be impossible to maintain the 
establishment in Scotland. And yet what 
is the hardship in that country ?—not 
that there is not value received, as I un- 
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derstand, for the money paid, but that the 
election of clergymen has in a manner 
been monopolised by certain individuals. 
But, I ask that hon. Member, what would 
he say, if the whole Church Establishment 
in Scotland was in the hands of the Epis- 
copalians and Roman Catholics, who bear 
pretty much the same numerical propor- 
tion to the people of that country as the 
members of the Established Church do to 
the whole population of Ireland? Here, 
Sir, lam anxious to guard myself from 
the imputation of being desirous that the 
landlords should pocket the tithes, in- 
stead of the clergy: quite the contrary— 
I conceive they have not the smallest 
claim to them. I consider, that after pro- 
viding for the interests of the present in- 
cumbents, the whole of the tithes and 
Church lands should be treated as national 
property, available for such religious and 
charitable purposes as Parliament in its 
wisdom may deem fit. I do not deny 
that the present measure may have the 
effect of diminishing the ill-will felt at the 
present mode of collecting tithes ; but I 
again repeat, that, as long as the great bulk 
of the revenues of the Established Church 
are employed exclusively for their present 
objects alone, no legislation on the sub- 
ject can be considered satisfactory. His 
Majesty’s Government have given to Ire- 
land a national system of education, which 
is producing the greatest benefits; they 
have established a corporation commission, 
which will have the effect of breaking 
down one of the strong holds of party 
monopoly; they have shown a sincere 
desire to redress partizanship in the Ma- 
gistracy, by their appointments as well 
as their dismissals; they are gradually re- 
ducing the public institutions of an exclu- 
sive character—they have, by such acts, 
as a natural consequence, forfeited the 
support of one party: let them not fear 
to do justice—full and entire justice, to 
the other, or rather to the nation—above 
all things, let them not act upon a state- 
ment often made in this House, as well 
as elsewhere, that the Established Church 
is the strongest bond of union between 
the two countries. It is a principle which 
sooner or. later this House may depend 
upon it must be abandoned, and the 
sooner it is done the better. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson considered it 
most essential to the attainment and pre- 
servation of peace in Ireland that the 
Catholic clergy of that country should be 
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provided for; but the objections urged by 
several Irish Members to the present 
measure went as much against all pro- 
vision for their own clergy, as against 
that for those of the Protestant establish- 
ment. He was surprised at the attack 
which had been made on the present oc- 
casion by the hon. member for Oldham 
(Mr. Cobbett), who had certainly well en- 
titled himself to, if he had not already 
received, the thanks of the Pope. He 
should like to know who at present were 
entitled to the tithes? The landlord had 
no more right to the produce of the tithe, 
than he had to the produce of the land of 
any other gentleman in the kingdom. The 
Jandlord who thought of pocketing any 
part of the tithe money meditated what 
could not be considered as otherwise than 
a direct robbery of others, appropriating 
what never belonged to him. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had stated 
his willingness that one-third of the 
amount of the tithe should be preserved, 
not for the clergy of Ireland, but for a pur- 
pose which undoubtedly had originally been 
contemplated in their institution—namely, 
towards the relief of the poor and the 
purposes of education; to such a dedica- 
tion of part of the tithes either in England 
or Ireland he never would object, provided 
there was found to be an excess over what 
was necessary for the due maintenance of 
the clergy, who certainly had the first and 
strongest claim. Not only was that a 
part of the original intention of tithe, but 
for a considerable period the practice pre- 
vailed among the faithful of the Christian 
Church; and if it could be restored toa 
certain degree, it would be most desirable. 
There was nothing in the present resolu- 
tion to bind any one as to the appropri- 
ation of tithe. The first part of it merely 
went to declare that in future it should be 
a land-tax, and that was precisely what 
had been done in Scotland two hundred 
years ago. The tithe in that country now 
existed in the shape of a tax on land; and 
here he must be allowed to observe that 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had been mistaken in his historical recol- 
lections : it was episcopacy, and not tithes, 
which Scotland had resisted in the time 
of Charles Ist. In point of fact, the Scots 
never resisted tithe; and the present 
state of the law in that country declared 
tithe to be the property of the State, sub- 
ject to the maintenance of the clergy. 
Tithe as it now existed was a heavy 
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burthen on the landlord, and operated 
as a tax on improvement. He would 
not touch any part of the tithe of 
Ireland until he was satisfied that the 
clergy of the Establishment were amply 
provided for, He had a most unfeigned 
respect for them; and he hoped, while 
they were called on, along with every 
other member of the community, to make 
sacrifices of some sort, they would not be 
so imprudent,—he would even say insane, 
—as to offer any opposition to the 
present measure. If they did, the most 
lamentable and dangerous consequences 
would necessarily ensue. 

Mr. Lambert said, that there was a part 
of the proposed measure to which he 
assented, inasmuch as it admitted the 
principle of a land-tax as a fair mode of 
collecting this species of property; but 
he dissented from it in other respects, 
because he thought that, under existing 
circumstances, sixteen years’ purchase was 
too large an amount to pay for its redemp- 
tion. As to the application of tithe, it 
was a perfectly distinct question from that 
now before the House, but one, after all, 
which would be the great bone of conten- 
tion in Ireland. He strongly objected to 
the valuation introduced by the Composi- 
tion Act being made the principle of 
valuation under this new measure, because 
the operation of that Act, notwithstanding 
some wise and excellent measures intro- 
duced by the Government, had kept the 
country in a state of irritation from one 
end to the other. Whilst he pointed out 
the defects of that measure, he was bound 
to express his firm conviction, that there 
never was a Government more anxious to 
do good to Ireland than the present; but 
if the measures introduced by it did not 
produce the effects which were anticipated 
from them, he would put it to the House, 
~—he would ask them calmly and dispas- 
sionately, as thinking men,—whose fault 
was it? He would say, that it was not so 
much the fault of the Government as of 
the difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend, —difficulties of long and rooted 
prejudices,—difficulties which they could 
not at once overcome; and the paramount 
difficulty of having to deal with a party 
which would neither allow the people to 
be at rest, nor the Government to effect 
any measure for the amelioration of the 
country. There would be no tranquillity 
in Ireland until this question was set at rest, 
He was, on some points, opposed to this 
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measure, still he thought it dangerous that 
it should be sent forth to the people of 
Ireland, from an authority which they 
were always too willing to believe, that 
this measure was bad from beginning to 
end; that their suspicions as to the inef- 
ficacy of any measures introduced by 
Government should be encouraged ; that 
they should be induced to think that all 
was despair, and that every enactment of 
the Legislature would be attended with 
discontent and interminable dissatisfaction. 
For his own part, he never attempted to 
raise hopes which were unreasonable; but 
he besought the Ministers to go to the full 
extent of their power in removing the 
grievances of that country; and he took 
leave to tell the Government, that he did 
not believe they were aware of the extent 
to which that House would support them 
in any measure that would be practically 
beneficial to Ireland. He hoped the right 
hon. Secretary would remove the objec- 
tionable parts of this measure, and make 
it just to all parties ; that he would prove 
his determination to do his duty, by going 
to the utmost extent which his means would 
allow in maturing measures which would 
receive the concurrence of all those who 
looked at the question dispassionately, 
and who were sincerely disposed to pro- 
mote the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the general pane- 
gyric of the hon. Gentleman on the Go- 
vernment was as uncalled-for as the vitu- 
peration which was said to have been used 
on his side of the House. Now, he would 
say, that there were some acts of the Ad- 
ministration which did not merit such an 
eulogy; and, just by way of parenthesis, 
he would mention a fact (rather inconsis- 
tent with the character attributed to it by 
his hon. friend),—namely, the obtaining a 
verdict by somewhat curious means on a 
late occasion, in Dublin. He would say, 
that he felt no slight curiosity; it would 
afford him no inconsiderable gratification ; 
if he could discover what were the opinions 
of the present right hon. Secretary with 
respect to the Established Church in Ire- 
land. The sentiments of his predecessor 
were well known. He started in life the 
acknowledged champion of the Charch ; 
he never concealed the fact; he boldly 
and unflinchingly maintained his chivalry 
in the cause of the Church. He believed, 
however, the present right hon. Secretary 
had had a good deal of experience in Mi- 
nisterial changes; he had, he believed, 
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supported the cabinets of Lord Liverpool, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the 
Duke of Wellington, as well as the pre- 
sent. And he had, therefore, no slight 
difficulty in eliciting from these facts what 
the peculiar views of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were. The views of the present 
Lord Chancellor of England were well 
known, and so were those of many hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House ; 
but the peculiar views of the right hon. 
Secretary on this subject merely afforded 
a field to the imagination of the hon. 
Gentleman who had pronounced a pane- 
gyric upon his policy. His hon. friend 
had said, that the question of the applica- 
tion of tithes had not yet been decided 
upon, and that it was not even yet a sub- 
ject of discussion. Now, in the King’s 
Speech were the following words :—* I 
recommend to you the early consideration 
of such a final adjustment of the tithes in 
that part of the United Kingdom as may 
extinguish all just cause of complaint, 
without injury to the rights and property 
of any class of my subjects, or to any in- 
stitution in Church and State.” Was 
there not, he would ask, something deci- 
sive in that? Could it be said, after the 
reading, that the question of application 
was not before them? Why, then, was 
not the question of application at once 
brought to issue? He asked the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who had dealt 
in such eloquent praise of Ministers, what 
excuse he could give for such an omission? 
It was indigenous to the case, and should 
have been introduced and disposed of, 
The Tithe Bills which they had brought 
in were found wholly ineffectual; and 
many of the evils of those measures must 
necessarily be revived by the present 
measure. The one which vested the’ 
arrears of tithes in the Crown, though it 
armed the Attorney-General with the most 
extensive powers for their enforcement— 
though a large army was called out for 
their collection—completely failed in pro- 
curing the payment of tithes. But on 
what ground did the right hon. Gentleman 
believe that this plan would be more suc- 
cessful than those which had preceded it? 
Would it materially diminish the numbet 
of tithe-payers? Why, they heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman, that, in sixty- 
two parishes alone, thev had now sixteen 
thousand tithe-payers, who, by the opera- 
tion of this measure, would probably be 
—S to 9,000, Thus, ib sixty-two 
he 
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parishes only, they would have no less than 
9,000 occupiers paying, or rather liable to 
pay, this land-tax. Thus the diminution 
of difficulty in collection, so far as it de- 
pended on diminution of numbers, would 
be very litile; and as the class of persons 
who would be liable to pay the land-tax 
was the same as that which now paid 
tithes, they would still be subject to the 
evils of which they now complained under 
the Tithe Composition Act. If the occu- 
piers would not now pay tithes, how could 
they expect the same persons to pay a 
land-tax ? He appealed, not to specula- 
tion, but to facts, and on the same ground 
that previous legislation had proved un- 
availing, on the same ground did he tell 
them, that the present proposition would 
prove equally futile. It was not fair to 
call on those who acted with him to pro- 
duce a plan in opposition to this. Such 
extempore legislation could not be ex- 
pected ; and it was for the Government to 
defend their own plan on its own merits. 
If the Government had attended to the 
advice which his party had given it in 
1832, they would have avoided many of 
the evils which they had entailed upon 
themselves. The question of appropria- 
tion was everything. They complained of 
agitation: let them take away its ground- 
work; but the present Bill would not 
touch the cause of the agitation com- 
plained of. He was not one who called 
for the subversion of the National Church, 
but he required that it should be put upon 
a footing more adapted to the wants and 
feelings of the people of Ireland. He 
would conclude with this remark,—that, 
before the Catholic question was settled 
the people of Ireland refused to submit 
to tithes. Before then, the peasantry re- 
volted against their payment; and now 
that the Catholic Question was settled— 
now that Roman Catholics were placed on 
the same constitutional level with the Pro- 
testants,—now that thirty-three Catholics 
had seats in that House, and were backed 
by the support of a large majority of the 
people of Ireland,—now he told them, that 
it was not in their power to maintain the 
National Church as it stood; and that 
they who vainly endeavoured to maintain 
it, would themselves be crushed beneath 
its ruins. 

Mr. Henry Grattan stated, that he felt 
much embarrassment, as he was sorry he 
could not agree to the Resolutions. On 
these grounds he objected,—first, that the 
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compulsory composition was the amount 
taken for future payment,—second, that 
land was to be given to the clergy in lieu 
of tithe,—and third, that no statement 
was made as to the ultimate appropriation 
and distribution. The King’s Speech, 
and that of the right hon. Secretary, held 
out the hope that this was to be a final 
settlement. Ireland had had many such 
promises made, and few of them kept. 
In 1782, she was told, that there would 
be then a final settlement; this Mr. Pitt 
denied, and said it was no final settlement. 
In 1799 and 1800, Ireland was told there 
would be then a final settlement; and on 
that occasion the present Lord Grey de- 
clared, it would prove not to be a final 
settlement; and, on the present occasion, 
it was probable there would be the same 
predictions and the same result. If the 
right hon. Secretary, of whose good in- 
tentions towards Ireland he was fully 
persuaded, had been more explicit on the 
points alluded to, he would have saved 
Government much trouble. A Reformed 
House ought, and would support them, in 
a resolution as to the future distribution 
of tithes, and would bring them back to 
their original purposes,—the support, not 
only of the clergy, but of the poor, the 
disabled, and the distressed. Charity, 
as well as religion, were just objects 
fora claim to support from this House ; 
therefore he submitted, that a_reso- 
lution with regard to the original division 
of tithes should have been introduced. 
With respect to the purchase of land for 
the Church, he conceived that the Church 
had land enough already. The complaint 
was, that Church lands were neglected, 
and could be distinguished in Ireland on 
account of their barren appearance and 
bad cultivation. Why, then, should they 
increase these lands, respecting which the 
House had heard loud complaints already ? 
the amount, too, would be considerable ; 
foraclergyman possessed of a living of 2007. 
a-year in tithes, should get, at least, two 
hundred acres of land —it would give to the 
country bad farmers, and to the people bad 
pastors, too much engaged to attend either 
to the cultivation of their farms, or to the 
performance of their clerical duties. Fur- 
ther, this allocation of land set at rest the 
other question of future appropriation ; for, 
if the poor, and the lame, and blind were 
hereafter to be provided for, they could not 
be charged upon the land—but they might 
be provided for, if the tithes were in money 
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—so that there was an additional objection, 
inasmuch as this arrangement at the outset 
precluded the interference, and might pre- 
vent the House hereafter from opening the 
question of application. The resolution 
stated, that an amount equal to the amount 
of the present composition was to be the 
standard; to this a very fair objection 
might be made. The Bill known by the 
name of Mr. Goulburn’s Bill, raised the 
tithes; it gave not only what was paid, 
but agreed to be paid, and this, too, with 
less cost, and trouble, of collection, for 
all which a great allowance should be 
made; for, was any landlord’s gross rent- 
roll his nett rent-roll? Did any lay- 
man receive the exact amount of the rent 
agreed to be paid? The reverse was the 
case even after the late reductions; so that, 
while the landlords in Ireland reduced their 
rents, the clergy and this Bill had raised 
their tithes. This proceeding appeared 
worse when they took into consideration 
the Act of 1832, which rendered the com- 
positions compulsory throughout Ireland. 
The petitions from the county of Down, 
which had been presented to the House 
that morning, and on which he had com- 
mented at the time, deserved peculiar no- 
tice; those eight townlands that had hi- 
therto been exempt from tithes were 
brought as under the Act, and all were 
rendered in future liable to the composi- 
tion. This was a gross and crying injustice; 
but it was not only inthe county of Down 
that this occurred; in the county that he 
belonged to, lands hitherto exempt from 
tithe were, by the Act of 1832, brought 
under the composition, and forced to con- 
tribute, some at the rate of four and five 
shillings the acre. At the meetings where 
this took place there was no Commissioner 
acting forthe parish—the individual named 
by Government was the sole actor, and 
the rights of the parishioners had, in many 
cases, been neglected or violated. This 
arrangement, therefore, required revision ; 
and such a composition should not be 
made the standard whereby the future 
assessment should be regulated, and the 
incomes of the clergy finally fixed. It was 
easy to see that the measure was not the 
plan of the right hon. the Secretary for 
Ireland; it was in part, the project of 
his predecessor; his hand was visible 
throughout. The plan was one, not for 
the people of Ireland, but for the Esta- 
blished Chureh. They had had it before 
them in a less perfect shape since 1832; 
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the right hon. Gentleman at that period 
selected his Committee; he prepared and 
brought in the report—this was the plan— 
and it was stated in the report which lay 
on the Table. First, it declared, it would 
not say anything in favour of the alloca- 
tion or appropriation for charitable or na- 
tional purposes (the most important part 
of the case); next, it advised to com- 
pound, and then to give land to the clergy 
in lieu of tithes. To this the Irish Mem- 
bers objected both in and out of the House; 

theyrecorded their objections, and assigned 
their reasons; and those reasons he held 
in his hand. Further, they advised the 
Government—and if the Government were 
wise it would follow that advice, prepared, 
as it was, by the Irish Members at their 
meetings, and fully and well considered- - 

it was as follows :—‘‘ They submit, by this 
third resolntion, that the fund to be sub- 
stituted for tithes should be much lighter 
in effect than that heretofore produced by 
tithes; because, they are convinced, that 
no final or satisfactory settlement of Church 

claims in Ireland can take place without a 
previous revision of the appropriation of 
Church property, an abolition of clerical 
sinecures, and an arrangement of dispro- 
portionate clerical incomes.” This was 
the advice; and Government would act 
wisely if they followed it; this was not 
the idle or inconsiderate expression of 
opinion by a few Members, but the sober 
and soleinn result of discussions and meet- 
ings held for the express purpose of aiding 
the Government in arranging this impor- 
tant question in a manner which, while it 
secured every present possessor of tithes 
in the full amount of their rights, sought, 
at the same time, to set apart a provision 
for the poor and destitute, so that, ac- 
cording as the incumbents fell in, and 
their services were not wanted, such por- 
tions of tithes might be allocated for chari- 
table purposes. The hon. member for 
Wiltshire seemed wholly to mistake the 
question as to tithes in Ireland. The hon. 
Member thought they always existed there ; 
he was mistaken ; tithes did not exist there 
till the time of the Synod of Cashel in 
1172; then they were introduced; but, 
even then, they were subjected to the de- 
duction of a portion for the poor as well as 
for the Church and the minister. The 
ancient records and history would satisfy 
the hon. Member on this point, if he would 
take the trouble to refer tothem. It was 
worth remarking, that there was a meet- 
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ing of Irish noblemen, members of Par- 
liament, and landed proprietors, held in 
London in 1822, some of the Members 
of his Majesty’s present Government were 
present, and signed the resolutions then 
proposed. Those resolutions were favour- 
able to commutation of tithe, but they 
took care to avoid recommending that land 
should be given as a provision to the 
clergy—the reverse, he believed was the 
opinion of the meeting, and, though not 
expressed, yet that, he believed, was the 
sentiment. The document still existed, 
bearing the names of some of the landed 
proprietors of Ireland, On this point, he 
begged to say, that the landlords did not 
seek to get the tithe for themselves, but 
they did not wish to become tithe-proc- 
tors for the clergy or the Government; 
whereas, the measure proposed would place 
them in this state, and, therefore, he ob- 
jected to it. The fandlords were to in- 
demnify themselves for what they paid to 
the clergy by coming down upon their 
tenants. Who would do this? Who 
would succeed in doing it? And what 
landlord would undertake the office of 
distraining his tenants for tithes? Govern- 
ment had not been able to collect them; 
would the landlords be more likely to do 
it? He would state a conversation which 
passed between a landlord and his tenant 
in Ireland. After passing the late Bill, 
the tenant was told, that he was to be ex- 
empted from paying tithes, and that the 
landlords were in future to pay them, but 
that they were to be repaid by the tenant 
in the shape of rent. The instant reply was, 
** Do you think, that if we beat the police 
out of the tithes, we would not be able to 
beat the landlords?” Now, it was against 
such beating he protested; and he humbly 
begged to decline the office of tithe-proc- 
tor. The Irish landlords would do well to 
avoid any collisions with their tenantry ; 
and the proposed plan would lead to it, 
He admitted, that the Government of Ire- 
land was placed in great difficulties ; it 
had to deal with two parties, which was 
not a very easy thing. He, for one, should 
be the last man who would feel disposed to 
embarrass the Ministers; but he anxiously 
hoped there was one party they would attend 
to, and whose interests they would alone 
consult, that was the people of Ireland. 
He believed that Ministers wished well 
to the country, and wished to act well ; 
ut they must listen to her voice. He 
did not think that Ireland would be 
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content unless there was another mode of 
appropriation of tithes, and a charitable 
distribution of them. For that reason, he 
should propose, by way of amendment, 
the sentiments expressed in 1832; and 
though he much regretted being obliged to 
oppose the Resolutions of the right hon, 
Secretary, yet as he did not think that 
they expressed what the people of Ireland 
wished for, he should move, after the first 
Resolution, that the following be sub- 
stituted : 

‘* Resolved —That, in coming to this Re- 
solution we recognize the right of persons 
having vested interests, and declare that 
it isthe duty of Parliament to provide 
for those persons, by making them a just 
compensation. 

“* Resolved—That we also recognize the 
liability of property in Ireland to contribute 
to a fund for supporting and promoting 
religion and charity, but that such fund 
may, and ought to be, quite different in 
the mode of collection, and much lighter 
in effect than that raised by the system of 
tithes, 

Resolved—‘ That we are also of opinion 
that the mode of levying, and the applica- 
tion of such fund, and its distribution 
ought to be left to the decision of Par- 
liament. 

Lord John Russell said, he should not 
have risen, were it not for the appeal made 
to him by the hon. Member who spoke last. 
He could assure that hon. Gentleman, that 
any opinions he before expressed upon the 
subject of appropriation remained un- 
changed; and he could easily reconcile 
them with this proposition of a land-tax 
in lieu of tithes, and of a permanent re- 
demption of that land-tax afterwards, 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman well 
knew, he differed from several of his col- 
leagues in the Administration as to the 
appropriation of this property; but upon 
the question on which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had that night de- 
claimed, he believed that there was no 
difference of opinion in the Ministry. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed that 
two-thirds of the present amount of tithes 
should be utterly abolished, and that the 
remaining one-third should be applied to 
the same purposes to which the Grand 
Jury cess was now applied; or, in other 
words, that it should be substituted in 
place of another burthen to which the land 
was already liable. But this was nothing 


more than abolishing tithe altogether ; it 
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was a direct act of robbery, neither pal- 
liated nor disguised ; it was a mere act of 
confiscation, which assumed the appear- 
ance of giving relief to the miserable and 
vexed occupiers of the soil, but which, if 
it should be adopted by the Legislature, 
would give relief to none but the affluent 
Jandholder. On the question of appro- 
ptiation, he might have the misfortune to 
express opinions at variance with those 
of some of his colleagues; but, on this 
question, he gave his vote, in the full re- 
liance, that it would be in accordance with 
that of allthe Ministers, and of the major- 
ity of that House, unless, indeed, they 
were prepared to abandon all the rights of 
property, and to say, that all means, even 
the most illegal, even such as were at- 
tended with tumult and bloodshed, might 
be used to conduce to an end not less 
disgraceful and calamitous than the means 
employed to carry it were violent and 
ubholy. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he had been 
silent hitherto, not because he did not 
entertain a just sense of the importance of 
the question, but from knowing that he 
should have other opportunities of speak- 
ing upon it. The origin of tithes, and 
their rights of appropriation, had been 
often and ably discussed, so that very 
little that was new could now be said upon 
the subject. His object in rising was not 
to repeat what had been said, but rather 
to supply what was unsaid. He regretted 
much that the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Resolution, did not, in the 
course of his observations, advert at all to 
the question of appropriation. He lamented 
that he did not advert to it for the purpose 
of declaring explicitly, and at once, that 
he would never assent to such a principle 
as had been advocated by some of the 
Gentlemen from Ireland. As his right 
hon. friend proposed the Resolution in 
such a way as did not call upon the House 
to prejudge the question, he would not 
oppose it. It seemed to him, as he under- 
stood it, that the effect of the intended 
measure would be to reduce the property 
of every incumbent, not from 50/. to 32/.; 
but to something like 64/. per cent. His 
right hon. friend (Mr. Littleton), indeed, 
said, the reduction would only be in the 
proportion of 100/. to 80/., but, taking all 
circumstances into the account, the re- 
duction must be greater than that. He 
would say no more, but reserve himself for 
some future stage of the meastite, 
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Mr. Barron said, that he must object 
to the resolution proposed by the right 
hon. Secretary, inasmuch as it held out 
no prospect of relief to the occupiers of 
land in Ireland. The right hon. Secre- 
tary seemed disposed to think the measure 
would be final. But it certainly could 
not be a final measure, and he much 
regretted that a final measure was not 
proposed. It must prove a source of 
great discontent. It would make the 
landlords coalesce with the occupiers, to 
get rid entirely ofa contribution which he 
should be glad to see preserved for the 
purpose of being applied to State pur- 
poses. For his part he never did con- 
template or desire any reduction in the 
amount of tithe property. He wished to 
see it applied beneficially and dealt with 
by the State for public purposes. The 
State had just as good a right to dispose 
of it as he or any other man had to dis- 
pose of his private property. In the 
Irish Parliament tithes had been always 
treated as public property; and it was 
going too far to alienate the whole of 
this fund for the use of the clergy of a 
minority of the population. He, and 
those who thought as he did, claimed 
for the poor and for the Catholic clergy 
part of that which was originally granted 
to them. For the space of five or six 
hundred years, tithes had been always 
collected with great difficulty in Ireland. 
The inhabitants of that country never 
gave a hearty assent to them. They were 
imposed first by a foreign King, by Henry 
2nd, in the year 1172. He was the 
first who conferred the power of collecting 
tithes by force of arms; and this circum- 
stance, he had no doubt was the origin 
of that hatred with which tithes had ever 
since been regarded in Ireland. They 
never had been freely paid for a space of 
even ten years together. The same objec- 
tion would continue to be felt until this 
fund was made applicable to useful 
public purposes. Until this was done the 
people of Ireland would not be at peace. 
They would think themselves unjustly 
treated, and have no confidence in a 
British Legislature. Every person ac- 
quainted with Ireland must feel convinced 
that a measure of this kind must be 
mischievous, or at least that it would be 
productive of no useful object. His main 
objection to it was, that it would afford no 
relief to the peasantry; on the contrary, it 
would only aggravate their difficulties and 
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discontent. When the landlord, by the 
proposed measure, would pay only 80/. 
he might call upon his tenant to pay 1002. 
That was unfair. The tenant, and not 
the landlord, should have the full benefit 
of the measure. There were many 
Gentlemen in that House who were 
calling loudly for a system of Poor-laws 
inIreland. This, if added to the land- 
tax now proposed in lieu of tithes, must 
almost beggar the landlords. It would 
amount to rapine, and robbery, and 
spoliation. What was worse still, it would 
put the landlords and their tenants at 
daggers-drawn. The inevitable conse- 
quence, in the long run, would be to 
rouse the whole of Ireland as one man 
against the Government, and shake it 
from its place. 

Mr. Christmas expressed his gratifica- 
tion at finding that the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland had at last put this 
question upon its right footing. Without 
entering into the question of its appro- 
priation, he had called tithe the property 
of the Church. It was the property of 
the Church, and therefore, the property 
of the nation. It was foolish to deter- 
mine on the appropriation of that property 
without ascertaining whether there was 
any property to appropriate. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had 
declared that his plan went to abolish 
two-thirds of the present amount of 
tithes. He did not exactly understand 
how the hon. and learned Member was 
to do that; but even, when it was done, 
he had not got rid of the difficulty. If 
one-third of the present amount of tithes 
were still to be retained, as the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin proposed, 
would the Irish farmer, who now refused 
to pay any tithes, consent to pay that 
portion? He thought not. He would, 
however, go still further, and say that 
the giving up of tithes altogether would 
be no benefit to the farmer of Ireland, 
but only a benefit to his landlord. The 
people of Ireland were always inclined to 
jump to conclusions. They seemed to 
think that systems, the growth of cen- 
turies, were to be removed, not by gradual 
and cautious alterations, but at a blow. 
This was the idea on which they ever 
appeared to act; but it would not always 
attain the desired result; and even the 
great agitator himself might find at last the 
fierce democracy he had roused turn 
round upon him and refuse to submit 
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longer to his control. With respect to 
the measure detailed by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, it appeared to him 
of rather a complicated nature. He 
would therefore refrain from giving any 
decided opinion upon it until it came 
regularly before the House. It was at 
all events evident that whatever became 
of the tithes, the occupying tenant must 
be relieved from them. He should vote 
for the original Motion. 

Mr. Lalor thought, that the tithes 
would never be paid again in Ireland but 
by compulsion, The great error of modern 
legislation was, that measures were framed 
and carried through without reference 
to the feelings of the people. He warned 
the House against falling into that error 
upon the present occasion. He hoped 
the landlords would not be made com- 
pulsory collectors of tithes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: I am very sorry to 
say that I am much disappointed and 
dissatisfied with the measure proposed 
this evening by the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland; for while all the grievous 
burthen of tithes is proposed to be con- 
tinued, the appropriation of them, which 
after all should be the main point of 
settlement, comprehending as it does the 
real object of relief, is not alone withheld, 
but postponed to an indefinite period. 
Sir, I repudiate the idea that the tithes 
should fall into the landlords’ pocket, and 
as far as my knowledge goes, I know 
none who seek or desire such a benefit ; 
but at the same time I protest against 
the landlords being thus made liable for 
an odious impost, or being converted into 
tithe-proctors for the Irish parsons. As 
well might this House call on the land- 
lords of Ireland to undertake the collection 
of any othertax as to compel them, nolens 
volens, to gather in the. tithe. If, how- 
ever, they were willing to make such a 
sacrifice, they should at least be satisfied 
that the peace and welfare of their country 
would be the result; but any such hope 
must be wholly out of view from the pre- 
sent measure; for again I beg to say, 
that in my opinion it is the appropriation 
of the tithes in Ireland that constitutes 
the main source of all the evils and the 
heartburnings of the present system. 
Had the resolutions of the right hon. 
Secretary been met with a direct negative, 
I should have voted for them, in order 
that we might see the details of the in- 
tended measure, without any pledge of 
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supporting them; but looking to the 
amendment that is proposed, and par- 
ticularly in the absence of any remedial 
measure whatever, I should not be doing 
justice to myself or the landlords of Ire- 
land, if I did not support it, and oppose a 
measure of the description proposed in 
the original resolutions. 

Mr. Charles A. Walker—Sir, I cannot 
give my approbation to the measure pro- 
posed by the right hon. Secretary. It is as 
objectionable and as unjust as the compul- 
sory Composition Act, passed in the last 
Parliament, and which it takes for its 
basis, and only differs from it in changing 
the name of the tax which is sought to be 
substituted for it. The objections to tithes 
and compositions for tithes in Ireland 
are fourfold—namely, the appropriation, 
which, after all, is the leading grievance ; 
the amount levied ; the unequal propor- 
tions in which that amount burthens the 
several parishes throughout Ireland, as 
compared with each other; and lastly the 
mode of collection. Now, the proposed 
measure does not remedy one of those 
objections ; it leaves the appropriation as 
before; it continues the burthen undi- 
minished ; it perpetuates the unjust and 
unequal apportionment of the tax upon 
the several parishes; and it merely alters 
the old mode of collection, by substituting 
one more grievous, and which, for many 
years to come will still bring the collectors 
into collision with the occupiers in every 
part of Ireland which is at present under 
lease. The Amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Meath is, in fact, the 
memorable resolutions agreed to by the 
Irish members in the last Parliament who 
opposed the compulsory Composition Bill. 
The Amendment acknowledges that tithes 
are public property, and that their appro- 
priation is at all times open to the disposal 
of Parliament for public purposes—that 
the present incumbents have a life 
interest, and are entitled, in the first 
instance, out of that fund, to a fair and 
just compensation. What was meant by 
a fair and just compensation by no means 
goes to the extent that the clergy shall 
continue to receive incomes equal in 
amount to their former nominal tithes ; 
for the composition unquestionably should 
be considerably below that nominal 
amount, as well on account of the in- 
creased facility of receiving it clear of 
expenses, as also its increased security, 
which would at least double the value of 
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that species of property, and which in- 
creased value the tithe-owner should pur- 
chase by a considerable reduction in the 
amount. His Majesty’s speech, in re- 
commending the settlement of this ques- 
tion, desires that the interests of all his 
subjects shall be attended to; but in the 
proposed! measure no interest is pre- 
served or attended to but that of the 
Church, while that of the laity is trampled 
under foot without mercy. In one small 
parish, near where I reside, in the county 
of Wexford, the small tithes never 
amounted to more than 30/, per annum ; 
the commissioner has laid on 607. to be 
paid in future for those tithes. In aparish 


in Meath it is stated the parishioners many | 


years ago converted their tillage lands 
into pasture, and thus legally reduced 
the tithes, in amount, owing to the Agist- 
ment Law in Ireland; but the compulsory 
commissioner now rates them as if the 

had been under tillage, and has added to 
the tithes of that parish one-fifth increase 
of the amount, and has the impudence to 
state, as his reason for so doing, that it 
was to make up for the supposed reduc- 
tion by the operation of the Law of Agist- 
ment; thus the tithes of this parish have 
been increased in defiance of the law. 
The great and intolerable grievance of the 
proposed measure is, that in its mode 
of apportioning this perpetual tax, it 
takes for its basis the unjust principle 
of the Composition Act; it subjects the 
parishioners of one parish to a land-tax 
perhaps double in amount to that to be 
paid by those of an adjoining parish equal 
in every other repect, merely on account 
of temporary circumstances having caused 
the actual amount of the tithes at the 
present moment to differ. Thus, if the 
tenants in one parish have chosen to grow 
more corn for a few years past—if they 
have had an extortionate, cruel, and 
litigious parson and tithe-proctor :—if the 
parishioners have not been litigious, but 
peaceable, industrious, and obedient to 
the law, then for the time being the tithes 
of that parish have been screwed up to the 
highest rate, and the reward that parish 
now meets from the present Ministry is, 
that the burden which is now great on 
them from temporary causes, is to be 
perpetuated upon them for ever. Again, 
let us look to some other parish: the land 
perhaps (and such is frequently the case) 
of a much better quality than the former, 
of equal extent, but for some years the 
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parishioners have considered it more pro- 
fitable to graze than to till it, the agist- 
ment tithe not being legal; therefore in 
such parish the amount of tithe will be 
small, so long as that system of agri- 
culture prevails there; or should the 
parishioners have been refractory and 
litigious, and the tithes could not be ob- 
tained, or if the parson has been a 
moderate and merciful man;—under all 
those circumstances, the amount of tithes 
paid for a few years past has been small, 
and this parish will thus derive perpetual 
advantage over its unfortunate neighbour, 
by paying a small proportion of the 
general land-tax, merely on account of 
temporary circumstances; while the 
quiet parishioners of the former parish will 
learn the useful lesson, that had they 
been as refractory as their neighbours, 
they would have been as fortunate in the 
result. The inequality being perpetuated, 
so will the discontent. Again, see what 
injustice will be done to the several land- 
lords of Ireland—this law fixes henceforth 
a certain sum-total, as the amount which 
Ireland is to pay for a permanent commu- 
tation of tithes; and it says, that as each 
landlord has purchased or inherited his 
estate, subject to the tenth of its produce 
belonging to the Church or the public, 
that he shall, immediately or ultimately, 
as the case may be, be responsible for the 
payment of a portion of this tax, and be 
allowed to redeem it by paying a certain 
sum of money. Now, it is clear that every 
man’s estate, which was not tithe-free, 
was inherited or purchased, subject in law 
to an equal liability, and the just mode of 
laying on this land-tax would be, to 
ascertain the relative value of each estate, 
and apportion it accordingly. But the 
measure proposes quite a different mode : 
one man’s estate will escape from all 
future liability to be tithed, on paying a 
land-tax of perhaps only three pence per 
acre, while another less fortunate landlord 
will have to purchase off the same liability 
by paying, as his proportion of this tax, for 
ever, aland-tax of five, seven, and, as in 
one instance which I could mention in the 
county of Wexford, ten shillings an acre, 
for land ofa much inferior description. No 
good reason can be given for thus making 
the unjust inequality of this tax perpetual, 
when it does not arise from natural, but 
from temporary and accidental cauises 
alone. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
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ment: Ayes 42; —Noes 219: Majority 
177. 

A second division took place upon an 
Amendment similar to that moved by Mr. 
Grattan, which was moved by Mr. 
O’Dwyer. The numbers were—Ayes 66; 
Noes 190: Majority 124. 

The original Resolution was agreed to. 


Tue Ayrs—On the first Division. 


Attwood, T. O’Connell, D. 
Blake, M. O’Connell, M. 
Bellew, R. M. O’Connell, J. 
Brotherton, J. O’Connor, Don 
Butler, Hon. Col. O’Connor, F. 
Chapman, M. L. Oswald, R. A. 
Evans, George Parrott, J. 


Faithfull, 3. Roche, W. 
Fielden, J. Roche, D. 
Finn, W. F. Roe, J. 
Fitzgerald, T. Ruthven, E. 8S. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. H. Ruthven, E. 


Fitzsimon, C. Talbot, J. H. 


Fryer, R. Vigors, N. A. 
Kennedy, T. F, Wallace, T. 
Lalor, P. Wallace, R. 


Williams, Col. 


Tur Ayves—On the second Division. 


Attwood, T. Lalor, P. 
Aglionby, H. A, Lambert, H. 
Butler, Hon. P. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Brotherton, J. O’Connell, D. 
Bellew, R. M. O’Connell, M. 
Briggs, R. O’Connell, J. 
Barron, H. W. O’Connell, M. 
Blake, M. J. O’Connor, Don 
Clay, W. O’Connor, F. 
Cobbett, W. Oswald, R. A. 
Chapman, M.L. Ormelie, Earl of 
Davies, Col. Oliphant, L. 
Divett, E. Parrott, J. 
Evans, G. Roebuck, J. A. 
Ewart, W. Richards, J. 
Finn, W. F. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Fitzsimon, C. Ruthven, E. 


Faithfull, G. Roche, D. 
Fielden, J. Roche, W. 
Fitzgerald, T. Roe, J. 
Fryer, R. Sheil, R. L. 


Talbot, J.H. 


Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Talbot, J. 


Gisborne, T. 


Hardy, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Hawes, B. Vincent, Sir V. 
Hutt, W. Wallace, T. 
Hall, B. Walker, C. A. 
Humphery, J. Williams, Col. 
Kennedy, T. F. Wood, G. W. 
Lloyd, J. H. Wason, R. 


Langdale, Hon. C. Ward, H. G. 
Distress For Rent (IRELAND).] 
Mr. O'Connell rose for the purpose of 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the law relative to distress for rent 
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in Ireland. The first Amendment he had 
to propose, would go to diminish the costs 
which very often ruined those small 
farmers who were distrained upon. Another 
Amendment he wished to introduce had 
reference to the goods seized under dis- 
tress for rent. At present goods taken 
in distress for rent could not be sold 
under fifteen days; seven days were 
allowed for their valuation, and seven 
days were allowed to the tenant to 
redeem them; and the fifteenth day was 
always appointed for the sale. It very 
often happened that, in case of cattle 
being seized, the poundkeeper allowed the 
tenant to retain them, on his giving 
security; but that was a matter of grace 
and favour. He (Mr. O’Connell) had 
known many cases in which the pound- 
keepers, being afraid to offend the land- 
lords, had refused to let the tenants have 
their cattle out of the pound, notwith- 
standing they offered the most ample 
security. He had known instances of 
poor men’s cattle having been impounded, 
which, at the end of fourteen days, were 
not worth one-third of what they were 
when they were seized. It was formerly 
the law in this country, that Sheriffs, when 
they arrested on mesne process, could 
retain a debtor in custody till judgment 
took place; but, by an Act of Henry 
6th, it was made compulsory to accept 
good bail or adequate security, Now he 
(Mr. O’Connell) proposed that the pound- 
keeper should be compelled to liberate 
the cattle till the expiration of the term 
allowed by law previous to the sale, pro- 
vided good security was tendered ; and it 
would be for the tenant to prove the sol- 
vency and sufficiency of the security. He 
thought that no one would say, that this, 
in the least degree, could be injurious to 
the landlord. In consequence of the 
present law great hardships were often 
inflicted on the tenants, and he did not 
conceive that there could be any objec- 
tion to the introduction of the Bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Post Orrice, In THE Norru 
American Cotontes.] Mr. Secretary 
Stanley rose to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to enable the Legislatures of his 
Majesty’s Colonies in North America to 
alter and amend the laws relating to their 
internal postage. He believed that there 
would be no objection to his Motion, as 
the object he had in view was to remove 
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an evil which had given rise to many 
complaints. The matter did not involve 
any principle, but rather was of a tech- 
nical or legal nature. In the North 
American Colonies the charges for the 
postage of letters were levied under the 
orders of the Postmaster-General, with- 
out any control existing on the part of 
the Local Legislatures. The sum received 
for postage, which was not very large 
after deducting the expenses, was brought 
to the general fund of the Post-Office. 
The present arrangement was made by 
the Act of 1788. In consequence there- 
fore, of its being made by an Act of the 
British Parliament, it was necessary to 
apply to the House on the subject, as it 
was obvious that it could not be repealed 
by an Act of the Colonial Legislature, 
The whole object of the measure was, to 
give to the Local Legislatures power to 
make regulations as to theinternal postage, 
and to fix the rate of postage, which he 
trusted would not be higher than it was 
in the United States, and which certainly 
would be considerably lower than it was 
now in the Colonies. After deducting the 


North American Colonies. 


expenses of collection, the surplus would 


be left wholly and entirely at the disposal 
of the different Local Legislatures. He 
thought that it would be better not to 
have different rates of postage, and to 
obviate that, it was intended that the 
general expenditure of the whole should 
be deducted from the general revenue. 
In the Bill, provision would be made, by 
which, if the different Local Legislatures 
should agree as to another mode of dis- 
tributing the surplus, they should be 
enabled to do so. 

Mr. Hume expressed his satisfaction at 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and hoped that this measure would 
be followed up with others of a similar 
nature. He always entertained the 
opinion that this country should interfere 
as little as possible in the internal govern- 
ment of the Colonies. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that in consequence 
of his connexion with Canada, he was 
anxious to express the great pleasure he 
felt at the measure now proposed. He 
was sure that it would give great satisfac- 
tion in the Colonies, and he hoped that 
ere long the Colonial Legislatures would 
be empowered to exercise an efficient 
control over other matters connected 
with their internal government, 

Leave given, and Bill brought in. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 21, 1834. 


MINvTES.] Bill committed :-—Turnpike Acts Continuation. 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of DurHAm, from the 
Dissenters of Sion Chapel, Bridgewater, for Relief. 


Poor Laws Commission.] Viscount 
Melbourne, in laying on the Table the Re- 
port of the Commissioners who had _ been 
appointed to inquire into the propriety of 
making some alteration in the laws for the 
relief of the poor, begged leave to re- 
commend the Report to the serious con- 
sideration of the House ; and he called on 
their Lordships to adopt such measures as 
were imperatively demanded by the extreme 
urgency of the case. Too much praise 
could not be given to the Commissioners 
for the unwearied and laborious attention 
which they had paid to this important sub- 
ject. That some errors might have crept 
into the Report was not impossible; but 
he was bound to say, that the utmost atten- 
tion had been paid to the subject in all its 
details, and a most valuable body of inform- 
ation had been collected. Two right 
reverend Prelates who were Members of 
that House, and several other individuals 
who had many other duties to perform, had 
gratuitously sacrificed much time in pur- 
suing this investigation, and deserved, in 
his opinion, the grateful thanks both of that 
House and of the country at large. 

The Report to be printed. 


PLuRALITIES—CasE OF Mr. Dawson. ] 
The Earl of Durham said, the next pe- 
tition which he had to present, and of 
which he had given notice yesterday, ‘was 
from the inhabitants of the parish of All- 
hallows, Lombard-street, complaining of 
the appointment of the reverend F. Dawson 
to the rectory of that parish, on the ground 
of non residence, and also on account of the 
reverend gentleman being in the possession 
of several other benefices. The petition 
set forth that the reverend gentleman was 
rector of Chiselhurst, rector of Orpington, 
prebend of Canterbury, sub-dean of Canter- 
bury, and lastly, rector of Allhallows. 
Lombard-street. The petitioners stated, 
that “ the object of the Established Church 
was to provide the most effectual means of 
religious instruction to the people, for 
which purpose the Legislature had provided 
funds, amply sufficient for the support of 
a respectable, educated, and efficient minis- 
try; and they contended, “ that while they 
were compelled by the law of the land to 
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furnish those funds, they had an undoubted 
right to have the services of a resident 
clergyman.” They felt that they had a 
right to complain of the conduct of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury in ap- 
pointing this reverend gentleman, who was 
rector of Chiselhurst, and who held several 
other situations, to the rectory of Allhallows, 
he being a non-resident. They had already 
they observed, suffered from the evil of 
non-residence, inasmuch as the predecessor 
of the present rector, the reverend Mr, 
Browne, had for a period of eighteen years, 
during which he enjoyed the rectory, re- 
sided at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire. The 
emoluments derivable from the living were 
sufficiently large to command the services 
of a resident minister. The tithes amounted 
to about 400/. a-year ; there was a parson- 
age-house which let for 60/. a-year; and 
the fees for burials, marriages, &c., averaged 
about 400/. a-year. The petitioners had 
nothing to say against the moral character 
and irreproachable conduct of the reverend 
gentleman, but they felt that, whatever his 
merits might be, his non-residence in the 
parish effectually deprived them of his ser- 
vices. They also stated, that the curate 
was likewise non-resident, so that the pa- 
rishioners had no spiritual adviser among 
them. These were the points of which the 
petitioners complained, and they prayed 
their Lordships to supply a speedy and 
efficient remedy to the abuse. He could 
not help thinking that the case of the pe- 
titioners was a very hard one, and was well 
deserving the serious attention of the House. 
He had felt it to be his duty to present this 
petition, which was drawn up in most re- 
spectful terms. In doing so, he disclaimed 
all intention of casting any imputation on 
the reverend gentleman mentioned in it ; 
he merely introduced the subject to which 
it referred as forming part of a system 
which called for, and which he hoped would 
receive, the mature consideration of his 
noble friend near him (Earl Grey). He 
entirely concurred in the sentiments of the 
petitioners, and he thought that the law 
which now existed, and which permitted 
such a state of things as the petitioners de- 
scribed, ought to be immediately altered. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
after the very cool and temperate manner 
in which the noble Earl had brought for- 
ward this petition, there was no necessity 
for him to trespass long on their Lordships’ 
attention. He had no cause whatever to 
complain of what had fallen from the noble 
Earl. In fact, the objection which the 
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noble Earl had made was against the system, 
and not against the person of this reverend 
gentleman. Indeed, the noble Earl’s ob- 
jection applied not so much to this par- 
ticular place, as to many others which were 
similarly situated under the present state of 
the law. He entirely agreed with the 
noble Earl, that the state of the law, 
as it now stood, was very unsatisfac- 
tory; and he could say, with truth, that 
it was not his fault that it was so. Two 
years ago he had brought forward in that 
House a Bill on this very subject. That 
Bill had met with the most determined, 
the most violent, opposition. It was de- 
bated night after might, and clause after 
clause, but was at length carried through 
that House. He then thought that it was 
done with—but he was mistaken. When 
he introduced that measure, he said, that, 
if it became law, it would do away with 
two-thirds of the pluralities in this coun- 
try ; but, from information which he had 
since received, he had reason to believe that 
it would have removed five-sixths of the 
pluralities. Had that Bill passed as it was 
sent to the House of Commons, it would 
have been impossible that a case like the 
present could have been brought under 
their Lordships’ notice that night; for, 
amongst other provisions, it enacted, “ that 
no one holding a prebend should be capable 
of also holding livings in plurality.” Now, 
as to the case immediately before the 
House, it was not his intention to say any- 
thing of the reverend gentleman to whom 
it referred, because no attack had been 
made on him. He was rector of Chisel- 
hurst, and he was also rector of the sine- 
cure living of Orpington, in the same 
neighbourhood, which was worth about 40/. 
a-year. The great tithes being held on lease 
for life, the occasional renewal was probably 
valuable ; he could not say exactly to what 
extent ; but he should suppose about 400/. 
This reverend gentleman having been chap- 
lain to. the House of Commons, was recom- 
mended to his Majesty for preferment ; and 
not many months ago he became a prebend 
of Canterbury under that recommendation. 
Since that time the living of Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, had become vacant, and 
was given to this reverend gentleman. By 
the statute, the Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury were bound to offer all preferment 
that fell in to members of the chapter. 
Under a positive law, they were compelled 
to give to members of their own body the 
option of accepting such preferments. The 
living in question came to Mr. Dawson 
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under these circumstances. As to the pro- 
priety of his taking it he should not make 
any observation. Undoubtedly, as the law 
of the land now stood, he had a right to 
take it ; and sorry he was that the reverend 
gentleman had that right. He believed, 
however, that the other living was so 
small, that the reverend gentleman might 
with great propriety devote a large share 
of attention to the duties of his living in 
London ; and the reverend gentleman had 
apprised him that it was his intention to 
be there frequently in person. The curate 
who formerly officiated had died. Another 
gentleman had been appointed to the situa- 
tion a short time since; and he had no 
doubt that the spiritual concerns of ‘this 
parish would be very well attended to 
under a curate who had had considerable 
experience in large parishes, and with 
whom he was well acquainted, as that 
individual had been long under his juris- 
diction when he was Bishop of London. 
He had no reason to trouble their Lord- 
ships longer on this occasion, except to 
assure them, that after all the obloquy 
which he had experienced in consequence 
of his former exertions, he was rather dis- 
couraged from meddling with legislation in 
that House. He should, however, be al- 
ways ready to lend himself to any plan for 
lessening the evil of pluralities, or for re- 
moving any other evils connected with the 
Church, so far as it could be adopted with 
safety and advantage to those interests 
which were necessary to the well-being of 
the Church. When he considered the 
time which he had sacrificed, the expense 
to which he had been put, and the abuse 
which he had incurred, on account of the 
Pluralities Bill, he certainly felt some 
degree of discouragement. That Bill, he 
was confident, would have done much 
good ; for it was a Bill that empowered 
Bishops and Chapters to alienate a portion 
of their own property for the benefit of the 
poorer clergy. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 21, 1834. 


MrinvuTEs.] New Writ issued. For Dudley, on the Motion 
of Mr. Spring Rice, Sir JOHN CAMPBELL having 
accepted the Office of Attorney General. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. FEARGus O’CoNNOoR and Mr, 
SHIEL, from two Places in Ireland,—for the Repeal of the 
Union.—By Mr. HENRY GRATTAN, Mr. SHIEL, and:Mr. 
Finn, from a Number of Places, against Tithes.—By the 
Marquess of CHANDOS, Lord NoRREYS, and Mr. Cart- 
WRIGHT, from several Places, for the Repeal of the Malt 
Tax.—By Mr, Hopezs, from High Halden, for a Com- 








mutation of Tithes.—By the Marquess of CHANDOoOs, 
from several Places in Bucks, for Relief to the Agricultural 
Interest.—By Mr. Tracey, Mr. Tooke, and Mr. WiLks, 
from a Number of Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 
—By an Hon. Memser, from two Places in Wales, 
against any Alteration in the Corn Laws.—By Sir STEPHEN 
GLYNN, from two Places—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By Mr. Murray, from Leith, against any 
alteration in the Timber Duties; and also for the Repeal 
of Stamps on Receipts. 


Tue Bricuton Guarpian—LiBeL 
Law.] Mr. Wigney, on presenting the 
Petition of Mr. Levy Emanuel Cohen, 
Editor of The Brighton Guardian news- 
paper, for remitting the sentence of im- 
prisonment against him, assured the House 
that he would not unnecessarily occupy 
their time in reading at length the whole 
of the petition, but would confine himself 
to a few of the leading points, making a 
few observations on the peculiar hardship 
of the petitioner’s case, the most striking 
of which was the length of the imprison- 
ment and the circumstance of his incar- 
ceration being fixed in a distant county, 
out of the reach of his friends but through 
the medium of a tedious correspondence. 
Why should he not have been sentenced 
to a gaol in his own county? or at all 
events within one post of his home, where 
he had left an aged mother to whose sub- 
sistence he had for years mainly contri- 
bated by his own industry? There were 
many other points which might be ad- 
verted to; but he would not trespass on 
the patience of the House. The hon. 
Member concluded by congratulating the 
House and the country upon the Motion 
for the amending of the Libel Law, in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, and which he trusted would 
meet with the sanction and support of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, he could not 
help expressing his surprise and regret, 
after the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber for Brighton, of his having given 
notice of his intention to present this 
petition, that not one member of the Go- 
vernment was present to take notice of 
the complaints of the petitioner. He 
could only attribute it to neglect, or some 
extraordinary pressure of business, which 
prevented their attendance, for this petition 
was one of some importance, and should 
have been answered by a proper Minister 
of the Crown. But, not seeing either of 
the members for the county of Sussex in 
their places, and being himself one of 
that Bench of Magistrates at Horsham, 
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to whom the libel referred, he felt it his \offence for which he was now saffering 
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duty to offer a few words on the subject. 
He should feel some delicacy in speaking 
of this individual, for reasons which 
affected him personally; but this party 
who came forward to-day, under the 
garb of an innocent man, had, on two 
previous occasions, been convicted of libels 
on various individuals. That ought not 
to be kept entirely out of view. He felt 
it his duty to inform the House of this 
circumstance, because they ought not to 
receive the petition blindfolded, before 
they were made acquainted with the 
character of the party from whom it 
sprang. The petitioner had already been 
convicted of libels. With regard to the 
parish of Horsham, which was eulogised 
by the libel, he knew of no particular 
eulogy that it was deserving of; he only 
knew that, in the neighbourhood, great 
endeavours were made to find employ- 
ment for the poor; that good and suffi- 
cient employment had been sought, and 
proper remuneration given. That was the 
object the Magistrates had in view. In 
his judgment, much of the agricultural 
distress, which had occasioned the preva- 
lence of incendiarism in the county of 
Sussex, arose, in a great measure, from 
the wages paid to the labourers. As to 
the Labourers’ Employment Act, which 
he had the honour of introducing last 
Session, he regretted very much that it 
had been rejected, for he felt convinced, 
that it would have gone a great way to 
remedy the evil, for he believed that 
throughout England there had been no 
instance of these acts of incendiarism 
taking place where a Labour-rate Bill 
had been put in force. That fact spoke 
volumes in favour of the Bill, and, he 
thought, showed that it ought not to be 
rejected. He would not detain the House 
further, only he had thought it right, in 
the absence of other information, to state 
what he knew of the petitioner. He 
had never seen either Mr. Cohen or his 
paper, but from what he had heard of 
him, he believed his public character 
was liable to much and deserved animad- 
version. 

Lord William Lennox said, he did not 
think it was proper to enter into a discussion 
on the private libels alluded to by the hon. 
member for Shoreham ; they were not be- 
fore the House; but the question was, 
whether, in the present instance, the peti- 
tioner’s punishment did not exceed the 
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incarceration in Chelmsford gaol. He 
(Lord W. Lennox) had no personal mo- 
tive in the matter, or predisposition in 
favour of Mr. Cohen, who ever since he 
had conducted The Brighton Guardian, 
had done nothing every week but libel 
his family; but he nevertheless thought 
in this instance the utmsst severity had 
been adopted towards the petitioner. In 
the first place, the petitioner denied being 
the author of the paragraph, and then, 
when brought up for judgment, he was 
entirely exonerated by Mr. Justice Parke 
from the charge of exciting the peasantry 
to acts of incendiarism; and yet, from 
the month of March to the middle of 
November, the editor had suffered under 
the scandal and opprobrium inseparable 
from so foul an accusation. Then there 
was another fact which ought to be 
borne in mind, which was, that although 
previous to the publication of this para- 
graph, there appeared a disposition 
among the misguided peasantry to renew 
the devastating scenes of 1830 and 1831, 
yet, from the time of the appearance of 
this paragraph, there had not been a single 
fire during the whole of the following, 
winter. That showed that the paragraph 
did not do a great deal of mischief, in- 
deed he thought that Mr. Cohen did 
not know that the paragraph was a libel, 
and he only received it late on the night 
before publication, which fact ought also to 
have been taken into consideration. There 
were one or two remarks made in the 
petition in which he did not concur, but 
which, however, he would not allude to. 
However, he would just observe that Mr. 
Justice Parke in charging the jury said: 
—‘ With the reasons why the Govern- 
ment had not prosecuted, they (the Jury) 
had nothing todo. The case was now 
before them, and they were to look at it 
as it was, without taking that circum- 
stance at all into consideration. One 
reason why the Government had not come 
forward might be, that when they did so, 
there was generally a strong feeling on 
the part of the people in favour of the 
defendant, of which, in most cases, the 
defendant availed himself.” Now, why 
was there such a feeling on the part of 
the people? Because they thought that 
this man was aggrieved, that he supported 
the people, and that he ought not to be 
punished. He concurred entirely in the 
prayer of the petition, as far as related to 
the law of libel, than which a more dis- 
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graceful law never existed, and he hoped 
a speedy alteration would take place 
in it. He wished the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin were there, for in 
offering a suggestion to so able a lawyer, 
he hoped he should not Le deemed guilty 
of presumption; but he would say to the 
hon. and learned member who was about 
to bring in his Bill,—let him take the 
American Law of Libe! for his pattern. 
It was the best code that ever was; it was 
found to answer very well; and it had 
been used in that country thirty years, 
where there was a much greater freedom 
of expression allowed than in this country. 
That law was, that truth was allowed to 
be brought forward in justification of the 
libel ; but then the Jury had to consider 
whether that libel was published on public 
grounds; whether the publisher was actu- 
ated by public motives for the general 
good, to expose vice; or, whether he 
was actuated by private feelings, and in- 
serted it to gratify private and vindictive 
feelings. If the Jury believed the man 
was actuated by public motives, in every 
such case a verdict of acquittal followed. 
There was no such thing as a farthing 
damages carrying heavy costs. He merely 
through out this hint, and hoped the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin would 
make use of it ; but, on a future occasion, 
he should enter further upon the subject 
of the Law of Libel, which as it stood at 
present was the grossest absurdity, and 
was most unjust; it was an injustice 
which checked the free expression of 
sentiments without at all controlling the 
licentiousness of the Press. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor was happy the 
noble Lord had preceded him; he had 
done justice to the question; and his 
(Mr. O’Connor’s ) feelings on the subject 
coincided with those of the noble Lord. 
He agreed with the hon. member for 
Shoreham in reprobating the conduct of 
Ministers, in not appearing to listen to 
the present petition; but he must repro- 
bate the conduct of the hon. Member 
himself, in alluding to the former convic- 
tions. The hon. Member should have 
proved, that Mr. Cohen benefited by the 
former convictions; for the hon. Member 
had proved that, though he (Mr. Cohen) 
had been twice convicted of libel, yet 
when he published the present paragraph, 
he did not know he was committing a 
breach of the law. The noble Lord had 
told them, that notwithstanding all the 
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editor had done, notwithstanding all his 
former convictions, he did not know he 
was publishing a libel. And yet he was 
to be imprisoned in Chelmsford gaol! 
This came from the liberty of the Press of 
the Whigs! This came from the Govern- 
ment which professed to be so liberal! He 
thought in Ireland only the Government 
—(Sir C. Burrell said, this prosecution 
was instituted and carried on by the Magis- 
trates of Sussex.] Yes, it was instituted 
by the Magistrates certainly, and carried 
on intheir name; but they were under 
the direction of the Government, and the 
Government awarded the punishment. 
There had been’ more prosecutions under 
this Government to endeavour to put 
down the liberty of the Press, than under 
any other Administration, so that if 
Ministers continued going on thus, the 
House of Commons would soon have 
petitions from all the editors in the 
country, for a convenient prison for them 
to be imprisoned in. It was a peculiarly 
hard case that Mr. Cohen was to be re- 
moved from his own family, transported 
into a distant county, and imprisoned for 
six months for publishing a paragraph, 
when he did not know he was commit- 
ting a breach of the law. He concurred 
in the opinions expressed by the hon. 
member for King’s Lynn, that it was 
necessary that something should be done, 
to alter the Law of Libel, or the Press, 
instead of being the means of defending 
public liberty, would become the organ 
of an oppressive and corrupt Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Sheil said, there seemed to be but 
one opinion in the House about the 
absence of all the responsible members 
of the Government on the present occa- 
sion. There was an agreement made— 
or at least there was an understanding 
come to, between the Government and 
the Members of that House, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, that some 
member of his Majesty’s Government 
should be present to listen to petitions. 
He thought it would be better that the 
morning sittings should not be held at all 
if the members of the Government could 
not be present. Petitions were presented 
for two purposes—for the purpose of pre- 
senting statements of grievances—facts— 
and for obtaining an answer from the 
Government to those facts in each par- 
ticular case. If the absence of the noble 


Lord (Althorp) arose from his attendance in 
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council on official business; surely there 
were so many Ministers Members of that 
House who were not Cabinet Ministers, 
that one ought at least to attend and 
give answers to the petitions, The re- 
ference which had been made to the Law 
of Libel had induced him to take the 
earliest opportunity of speaking, for the 
purpose of stating a fact, upon which he 
was sure the British Legislature would 
take some strong and immediate measure. 
That fact was this—that Mr. R. Barrett, 
the proprietor of the Pilot Dublin paper, 
was prosecuted for the publication of a 
letter bearing the signature ‘ Daniell 
O’Connel]l.” The prosecution had been 
instituted after the Jury Bill had been 
introduced, by which a Ballot was given 
in Special Juries. It went off in the first 
instance for default of Jurors; but it 
came on again after the Jury Bill had 
passed, but before it had come into ope- 
ration. It was strongly pressed upon the 
Government and the Court, that the trial 
ought to be postponed till after the first 
of January, because the Jury Bill would 
then have come into operation, and such 
a Jury would be obtained as would try 
the question fairly. That application was 
refused. A list of forty-eight names was 
given by the Clerk of the Crown, out of 
which twenty-four were to be selected, 
and out of these forty-eight names there 
were only four Roman Catholics. The 
Clerk had furnished the names of but 
four Roman Catholics out of forty-eight 
Jurors; and the Crown Solicitor, in the 
execution of his official prerogative, 
struck off the names of these four Roman 
Catholics, and the case went before the 
Jury—of persons, who, to use a vulgar 
and strong phrase, were ‘ packed. ” 
The Jury then tried the question—a 
question where the name of Daniel 
O’Connell was involved was tried by a 
jury composed of persons, who, he would 
not say were of one party, but the public 
conduct of the most prominent individuals 
on which, was characteristic of factious feel- 
ings, and the greater part of that jury was 
composed of persons of the most aristocra- 
tical kind. The matter did not rest there. 
The defendant was found guilty, with a 
recommendation to mercy, and sentenced 
by the Court to six months’ imprisonment, 
and the Court said the recommendation to 
mercy weighed upon them. And what 
had been the conduct of Government? 
They had availed themselves of an act 
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passed in 1815, 55 Geo, 3rd c. 80, and 
issued an ordinance,—he used the word 
ordinance because the idea of an ordi- 
nance was associated with the whole trans- 
action—to prohibit the granting of stamps 
to that paper (The Pilot.) So that the 
Government, in the first instance, availed 
themselves of an Act, not in existence in 
this country, by which they had incarce- 
rated a man in this way, and not only de- 
prived him of his liberty, but, though re- 
commended to mercy, had deprived him 
of the means of livelihood. Was this to 
be tolerated by the British public? Was 
this a line of conduct to be sanctioned in 
a country where the liberty of the Press 
was boasted of as a part of the liberty of 
the people? They were then told the 
Irish Government were in the habit of 
acting in the spirit of fairness. He ap- 
pealed—not to the Government, on this 
occasion, but to public opinion—-he ap- 
pealed to British sentiments; and he had 
no doubt, that it would not be long before 
a feeling of just indignation (of which he 
hoped the royal breast had no monopoly) 
would be evoked from the hearts of the 
British people at so scandalous—if it were 
not unparliamentary he would have given 
vent to the impetuosity of his feelings— 
but he would say, so unjust, so merciless, 
and so despotic a proceeding. He would 
submit the case to their justice, and he 
had to tell them, that it was one not only 
entitled to their sympathies, but bound up 
with their interests. ’ 

Mr. Wilks agreed in the opinions of the 
hon. member for Tipperary. He said, he 
felt a deep regret and deep displeasure at 
the proceeding to which the hon. member 
had alluded the moment he beheld the 
announcement, but, in the absence of the 
Members of his Majesty’s Government he 
thought it was only due to them to state, 
that on reference to the Act it did appear, 
that no discretion was left to the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps, but under the pro- 
visions of that Act they were particularly 
ordered, that in case of the conviction of 
any publisher—The words of the Act 
were—‘“‘ That if any printer, or publisher, 
or proprietor of a newspaper in Ireland 
shall be, by a due course of law, outlawed 
for any offence, or convicted of publishing 
any seditious libel, the said Commissioners 
of Stamps are hereby prohibited to send 
or deliver to or for the use of any such 
printer, &c., any stamped paper for the 
printing of news.” Undoubtedly the words 
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of the Act were specific upon the subject ; 
and no persons connected with the Stamp 
Office could supply stamps to the editor 
of The Pilot without incurring the penalty 
under this Act. He felt it only due to 
the Government, that he should make this 
statement. He had, however, been in- 
formed, that the moment the Government 
found that this law was put into opera- 
tion, it was their intention, with the great- 
est possible expedition, to introduce a Bill 
by which this compulsory clause should 
be repealed; and that this outrageous 
disgrace to the Statute-book should no 
longer be endured. He perfectly agreed 
with the sentiments expressed by the hon, 
member for Brighton. He regretted, and 
every man who advocated the liberty of 
the Press must also regret, the extreme 
severity of the punishment inflicted upon 
the editor of the Brighton Guardian. He 
regretted, that he (Mr. Cohen) should be 
transported, as had been so aptly said by 
an hon. member, from the county of Sus- 
sex, to Chelmsford. Why should they 
endeavour to crush him, to check his in- 
dustry, to put an end to his paper, and 
break off his connexion with his family 
and friends? Those were the doings of 
former times. He hoped that the feeling 
of that House would be expressed upon 
the subject, and would show judges, that 
in their future sentences, they should be 
considerate: —that men were not to be torn 
from the soil on which they had grown, 
and were not thus to be destroyed. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer thought, with his hon. 
friend below him, that this was a most 
disgraceful clause. The distributor of 
stamps could not be aware of the clause ; 
but the truth was, the distributor of 
stamps acted under the instructions of 
Government; and it was too true, that it 
had been reserved for a Government pro- 
fessing to uphold liberty to enforce this 
abominable Act. His hon. friend said, 
the Commissioners of Stamps were obliged 
to enforce the law. He (Mr. O’Dwyer) 
had read the Statute; and he saw no 
penalty attached to the Commissioners for 
not enforcing the law. It was, there- 
fore, quite within their power to con- 
tinue to issue stamps to Mr. Barrett, 
and no penalty would have been incurred 
by them. But there was another part of 
the transaction to which he begged leave 
to call the attention of the House. Mr. 
Barrett could not have been treated in 
this way, but he was found guilty of pub- 
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If that word 
** seditious” had not been introduced into 
the indictment, Mr. Barrett could not have 


lishing a seditious libel. 


been so treated. He had carefully ex- 
amined the indictment; and he would defy 
any lawyer to say that the word seditigus 
was not complete surplusage; it was not 
required; but it was introduced solely from 
a vindictive feeling, and for the purpose 
of bringing it within the operation of this 
Act. He should not detain the House 
now, as he had given notice of a motion 
on the case of Mr. Barrett; and when he 
brought it forward, he should see whether 
there was that opinion among them which 
he thought existed. He begged, how- 
ever, to express his deep sympathy with 
the hon. member for Brighton on the case 
of Mr. Cohen. That gentleman had been 
prosecuted for a libel upon the magistrates 
of Sussex, a very serious offence he was 
willing to omit; but he thought he was 
justified in saying, that where the libel 
was against a particular class, Mr. Cohen 


should not have been tried by persons of 


the same class. He should have been 
tried by his peers, who were not magis- 
trates, and persons who had not a sym- 
pathy with his prosecutor. 

Major Beauclerk said, as the hon. inem- 
ber for Boston (Mr. Wilks) had declared 
that the words of the Act were impe- 
rative on the Commissioners, they it was 
clear were not to blame. No person could 
feel more indignant than himself at the 
conduct they had pursued; yet he thought 
it would only be an act of justice to wait 
until some one of the Ministers was pre- 
sent to defend their conduct. But-to re- 
turn to the question brought forward 
respecting the editor of the Brighton 
Guardian, he begged to say, he had read 
that paper for some years, and though he 
could not say he agreed in all the editor’s 
Opinions,—he did not mean to say, that 
in his (Mr. Cohen’s) opinion he had not 
sometimes gone further than was neces- 
sary in support of that cause which that 
editor advocated, and was still advo- 
cating,—and he trusted Mr. Cohen might 
never attack individuals,—yet he (Major 
Beauclerk) thought that great allowance 
ought to be made for the period in which 
that paragraph appeared. It was a time 


of extraordinary excitement; and if hon. 
Members would look at the Chronicle or 
Times, as well as many other journals, 
they would find far greater, more fre- 
quent, and violent attacks made then 
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upon the Government and even magis- 
trates, and by a pen far more powerful 
than Mr. Cohen’s, and calculated to have 
much greater influence; but no notice had 
been taken of these. And, therefore, their 
duty now was to release the petitioner, 
who was deprived of his liberty, and 
whose prospects would be blighted—per- 
haps ruined—if he were allowed to wither 
ina distant gaol. He thought, if his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers tock the case into con- 
sideration, they would see it was one of 
great hardship. The petitioner had been 
tried for a most heinous crime, and when 
he satisfactorily proved that this charge 
was founded in an absolute want of truth, 
and when even the Judge acquitted him 
of all intention to incite the peasantry to 
acts of incendiarism, it was cruel in the 
extreme to declare that the petitioner was 
to be thrown for six months into a distant 
prison. He perfectly agreed with what 
had fallen from the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn. His conduct was 
deserving of their applause. That editor, 
whose petition was before the House, 
might, in a time of excitement, have at- 
tacked his Lordship’s family, but the 
noble Lord had declared, that he had 
thrown away all personal feeling towards 
him, and looked only to the present case 
as one in which he conceived the pe- 
titioner had been treated with great 
cruelty. There was no person he would 
more readily bow to, except in politics, 
upon which the best friends differed, than 
the hon. member for Shoreham; but if 
the hon. Member looked into the circum- 
stances of this case fairly and without 
prejudice, and if he took into considera- 
tion the period when these attacks were 
made—-a period when all the papers made 
attacks upon magistrates much more 
severe than Mr. Cohen had done; and 
when the hon. Member remembered the 
exceeding seyerity of the sentence, he 
thought the hon. Member would go with 
them in praying his Majesty’s Ministers 
to release this individual. If the peti- 
tiouver had done wrong, he trusted the 
hon. Member (Sir C. Burrell) would be 
satisfied with the vengeance that had been 
taken upon this individual, and would 
join with them in praying his Majesty’s 
Ministers to release him from this unjust 
punishment. This case was one of com- 
passion, and he hoped after what the 
petitioner had endured, the remainder of 
the sentence would be remitted, 
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Sir Charles Burrell said, that until the 
case was fairly brought before the House, 
it was impossible for him, and it was im- 
possible for the House, to judge of it; for, 
m the absence of Ministers, they had no 
information on which they could rest. At | 
the same time, in stating that the indi- 
vidual in question had been convicted of 
libels in other cases, he submitted, that 
it was more incumbent for them to wait | 
till a full and efficient answer could be } 
had to the complaints of the petitioner. 
He only wanted to add, that one hon. 
Member who had stated the case, had 
made a mistake with regard to saying, 
that the petitioner was tried by magis- 
trates. He believed no magistrate was on 
that jury. Some of the magistrates were 
called by the Sheriff on the Grand Jury, 
and sent the libel to be tried, but not a 
single magistrate tried the petitioner. It 
would be doing a great injustice to the 
magistrates to send that statement forth 
to the world. 

Mr. Pryme said, this prosecution was 
clearly not a prosecution instituted by the 
Government; they had nothing more to 
do with it than with any ordinary trial for 
a felony that had been tried in the county 
of Sussex at the last assizes. But, who- 
ever were the prosecutors, he must say— 
knowing nothing of the case but what he 
had heard in that House, and hearing the 
publication read by the hon. Member who 
had presented the petition (for he had 
never read the libel, or the report of the 
trial)—but he must say, he was surprised 
that such a sentence could be inflicted 
upon any individual; that in such a case 
it should be imprisonment in any gaol, 
and much more in such a distant gaol. 





They knew that Government had nothing 
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member for Drogheda, further than to 
make one remark upon the observation 
of the hon. member for Drogheda, rela- 
tive to that Statute which had been quoted, 
and in which the hon. Member said, no 
penalty was specified for disobedience of 


| the provisions of that Statute. The words 


of that Act were ‘* That they (the Com- 
missioners of Stamps) are hereby prohi- 
bited from issuing stamps” to any printer 
convicted of a seditious libel. Certainly 
there was no penalty attached to a dis- 
obedience of this provision, but every 
lawyer knew that disobedience of any Act 
of Parliament was an indictable offence, 
and punishable at common law. This 
was an oppressive and an improper law; 
but if the Commissioners had not put it 
in force they would have been liable to 
an indictment at the prosecution of any 
person who chose to institute one. 

Mr. Roebuck said, this was not a 
matter connected at first with the Govern- 
ment, it was true; the Government did 
not commence the prosecution, and as far 
as that was concerned, the Government 
had nothing to do with it; but the Go- 
vernment possessed a discretionary power 
of keeping the parties referred to in gaol; 
and when an application had been made to 
them, as it appeared there had been in 
this case, he thought their conduct came 
very properly under the cognizance of the 
House. The Government had exercised 
that discretionary power, and it seemed 
they did not mean to release the peti- 
tioner, and, therefore, that House ought 
to act in the matter. From the beginning 
to the end of this transaction, he must 
call it a most disgraceful one. It was 
disgraceful to the prosecutors who insti- 
tuted it—it was disgraceful to the Grand 


to do with the prosecution, but some hon. | Jury who returned the bill—it was dis- 
Gentlemen were so anxious to throw blame | graceful to the jury who convicted the 
upon Government, that they seized every | petitioner—it was disgraceful to the ma- 
opportunity of doing it; and a discussion | gistrates of Sussex—and he would say, it 
had been raised upon a question with | was disgraceful to the Judge on the 
which they had nothing to do, and he de-| bench. He would not use guarded 
precated all discussions upon any subject | language, because this was not a case 
that was not regularly before the House, | in which guarded language ought to be 
as the parties concerned could not be ex-| used. They had come there to express 
pected to be present. He thought the their opinions freely, and he, for one, 
hon. member for Boston would have done would do so. This unfortunate editor 
better to have postponed his observations | had inserted in his paper a paragraph 
on the case of Mr. Barrett; there were | relative to incendiary fires. He stated a 
two notices of motions on the same ques- | fact, anda fact simply—namely, that in cer- 
tion. He would not, therefore, anticipate | tain districts in Sussex, incendiary fires 
that question, which would be brought | prevailed, and that in others, fires did not 
forward in a distinct Motion by the hon. | prevail, and that, in some districts, the 
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magistrates were severe, and that in 
others they were not. The gravamen of 
the charge was, that the editor had in- 
cited the people to commit these incen- 
diary fires, and yet the Judge, before 
whom he was tried, afterwards declared, 
that the charge was not made out. Then 
what was he punished for? Why, sim- 
ply for saying, that the Magistrates in 
one district were harsher towards the 
lower classes than in another, and if he 
did say so, he was perfectly justified. It 
was an observation in which he (Mr. 
Roebuck) coincided. In every district 
where the people were against the Magis- 
trates, they would find some specific 
cause for it. The people, generally, were 
fond of law; they never kicked against it, 
except on account of some persecution or 
oppressions. No man thought more than 
he did that a resident gentry and magis- 
tracy were of great service in promoting 
the interests of the people, but as magis- 
trates, they held a great and powerful 
engine in their hands; and if they abused 
it, or made it the instrument of oppression 
against the people, it would only incite 
them against the laws and against them- 
selves; and he knew they might, and did, 
in many instances, set the people against 
the laws. And this was a matter on 
which every man had a right to express 
an opinion; it was for expressing this 
opinion, that the proprietor of the Brighton 
Guardian had been punished; and the 
law, which in such a case gave power to 
shut a man for six months in a gaol, 
was a most disgraceful law, and disgrace- 
ful to those who administered it. They 
always found the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench leaning to the most strict 
interpretation of the Libel-law in its penal 
provisions; they had made it what it was 
—a disgrace to the country. It was 
nothing but such unjust cases as this that 
had created the existing antipathy against 
the Libel-laws. Mr. Cohen had, by acci- 
dent, inserted in his paper a paragraph, 
which he expressed himself willing to 
explain, and to show that he had always 
done quite the contrary to that which he 
was charged with. The Judges would 
not hear him, and he was punished for 
that single act of publishing a fact. 
When the Libel-law was administered, 
the Judges ought to have taken into con- 
sideration the man’s intention, and Mr. 
Cohen was willing to come forward and 
show, that if he were to be judged by his 
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previous acts, the whole tenor of his writ- 
ings had been against these incendiary fires, 
and that he had always been an enemy 
to this species of depredation and destruc- 
tion, and that though he had expressed 
his opinions in his paper before for seven 
years, yet no person had ever been able 
to say, except on the publication of this 
paltry paragraph, that he had ever, in 
any one instance, incited the people to 
acts of incendiarism. The Government 
had instituted a great many prosecutions 
at that time; there was one against the hon. 
member for Oldham, but that failed and 
he escaped ; but they had caught the un- 
fortunate editor of the Brighton Guardian; 
and, by means of a Special Jury, and the 
disgraceful Libel-law, he had been flung 
into prison, and the poor unfortunate Mr. 
Cohen was now suffering for all the rest. 
He besought the hon. member for Brighton 
not to let the matter drop here, but bring 
forward a distinct motion for an address 
to the Crown. It was disgraceful to keep 
the man in Chelmsford gaol, and it was 
disgraceful to those who kept him there. 
There was to be an alteration with respect 
to the law of Libel and they ought to 
express their opinions relative to it. They 
ought to know facts; and if a man pub- 
lished truth—if a statement were true and 
contained nothing but truth—then any 
man was justified in laying that statement 
before the country. For doing that was 
the editor of the Brighton Guardian 
committed to prison; and he did hope 
the hon. member for Brighton would 
move an address to his Majesty. The 
Secretary of State had determined not to 
interfere in the matter, and the only re- 
source left was, an Address from that 
House to his Majesty, and if the hon. 
member for Brighton would bring forward 
a motion to that effect, it should have his 
cordial support, such as it was. 

Captain Curtezs said, he was one of the 
Magistrates alluded to in the petition, and 
he felt it his duty to state, that a more 
honourable man than the prosecutor could 
not exist. He (Captain Curteis), with 
several other Magistrates, did not think it 
necessary to go on with this prosecution ; 
but the prosecutor thought it absolutely 
necessary that it should be carried on, 
and conceived it to be his duty to file the 
bill against the petitioner. He hoped 
the hon. member for Brighton would 
move an Address to the Crown, and 
he would give it his support. 
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Mr. Goring said, that he was a member 
of the Arundel bench, and if any persons 
were libelled at all in the paragraph, it 
was the members of that bench, and not 
one of them had thought it right that any 
prosecution should be instituted. They 
thought it would be giving a notice and 
importance to this paragraph which it did 
not merit, and as a proof of the very 
little mischief it had done, he begged to 
say, that there was not one fire in the whole 
Arundel district after the publication ap- 
peared, and there had not been to this 
time, and therefore he did not consider 
the paragraph worthy of notice. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 


AGRICULTURAL Distress.] On the 
Motion that the Order of the Day be read, 
“That the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply,” 

The Marquess of Chandos rose to call 
the attention of the House to a question 
of great importance. He would, first of 
all move, “ That that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech, which related to Agricultural 
Distress, be read.” The clerk accordingly 
read the following passage :—*‘I have to la- 
‘ment the continuance of distress amongst 
‘the proprietors and occupiers of land, 
‘though, in other respects, the state of 
‘the country, both as regards its internal 
‘tranquillity, and its commerce and 
‘ manufactures, affords the most encou- 
‘ raging prospect of progressive improve- 
‘ment.’ The noble Marquess continued : 
In calling upon the House to take the 
subject of agricultural distress into its 
consideration, he was sure that the ques- 
tion was not inferior in importance to any 
that had been for a long time, or could 
be, submitted to its consideration. While 
he deeply felt the general embarrassment 
that pervaded the whole agricultural in- 
terest, and was most anxious to impress 
on the House the policy and the justice 
of applying an effective remedy, he was 
at the same time sensible of his own 
inability to deal with the subject as its 
great importance required. But, how- 
ever inadequate his capabilities were to 
the execution of the duty that he had 
taken upon himself, he felt a sincere con- 
viction that the House would go along 
with him in the persuasion that the dis- 
tress was deep and general, and called at 
once for the saving hand of Parliament. 
From the facts which he would state—and 
they possessed a melancholy reality—he 
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hoped he should convince the House, that 
the distress was silently but steadily ad- 
vancing; and, though in some places its 
progress was more rapid, palpable, and 
decisive than in others, yet, for many 
years, its fatal existence and growth was 
evident in all. It was true the distress 
was more intensely felt in one place than 
in another; but then the dismal truth 
was notorious, that no place was free. 
He begged to remind the House, that, in 
1821, a Committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the causes of the distress which 
then existed among the agriculturists, 
and suggest a remedy; but, though that 
Committee made a Report, no benefit 
resulted from it. From that year down 
to the last the distress had been acquir- 
ing additional growth, and threatening 
greater dangers. There was no dimi- 
nution of the evil, and no remedy applied. 
In the last year, another attempt was 
made to arrest the evil, by the appoint- 
ment of another Committee. He would, 
in alluding to that Committee, take leave 
to state, that the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, who presided on that Com- 
mittee, showed every wish to do his duty 
to the House and the country zealously 
and well. No one could be more anxious 
to promote every investigation. He was 
not a member of the Committee in the 
year 1821; but he had attentively read 
its Report, and he believed he might say, 
he was acquainted with the character 
and the extent of the inquiry then insti- 
tuted. The Committee of 1821 was 
fully satisfied as to the great distress of 
the agriculturists in general, and it 
expressed a hope—indeed he would quote 
the language which it had used :—‘ That 
‘the great body of the occupiers of the 
‘soil, either from the savings of more 
‘ prosperous times, or from the credit 
‘ which punctuality commands in this 
‘country, possess resources which will 
‘ enable them to surmount the difficulties 
‘under which they now labour.’ The 
Committee of 1833 however said, ‘ Your 
‘ Committee, with deep regret, are bound 
‘rather to express a fear that the diffi- 
‘culties alone remain unchanged, but 
‘that the savings are either gone or 
‘greatly diminished, the credit failing, 
‘and the resources being generally ex- 
‘hausted; and this opinion is formed, 
‘ not on the evidence of rent-payers, but 
‘of many most respectable witnesses, 
‘as well owners of land, as surveyors 
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‘and land-agents.” Year after year had | 
passed without alleviation; the accumu- | 
lated capital had been reduced; and the | 
credit had been exercised almost to its | 
full extent. Those were positions which | 
he had again and again taken the liberty | 
of urging on the House, and which had | 
been fully made out upon inquiry. Such | 
being the facts as to the situation of the | 
agriculturists, he felt it to be his duty to | 
take the earliest opportunity of bringing 
the subject under the formal consideration 
of that House. He did not at all attempt | 
to deny that his feelings weve strongly | 
interested in the welfare of the farmer, 
and of the agriculturists in general. He 
confessed that he was almost entirely 
dependent upon the land for whatever of | 
property he possessed, and therefore, 
from that reason, and he would add from 
others, he felt extremely anxious to watch 
over and to promote, in as far as he| 
might have the opportunity, the protec- | 
tion and the welfare of that interest. He 
felt also that, having admitted his entire | 
dependence upon the land, it might be | 
said, that his motives were selfish, and 
were derived from personal interests, | 
rather than from an enlarged view of the | 
interests of the country. But, whatever | 
motives might be attributed to him in- | 
dividually, it could not, it was impossible | 
that it should, be denied by any one, that 
the occupiers and the cultivators of the 
soil had, by their exemplary conduct, 
loyalty, obedience to the laws, and im-| 
mense importance to the general commu- 
nity of the country, a great and deserved | 
claim upon the best consideration of the 
Legislature. The Committee of 1821 | 
admitted, and indeed proved, the great | 
state of depression in which the agricul- 
tural interest then stood; but it expressed | 
a hope that that distress was temporary, 
and also that the stored wealth and credit 
of the agriculturist would be made bene- | 
ficially useful by his persevering industry | 
and economy; but the Committee of last — 
year had repeated the statement as to the | 
depression of the agriculturist, and had | 
clearly shown, that the pressure upon the | 
agriculturist was not ephemeral, but was, | 
and would prove, permanent, unless some | 
active and substantial measures for relief 
were adopted. The distresses of the farmer, 
it was well known to all, arose from a | 
variety of causes; they were of a mixed | 
character, being partly local and partly | 
general. Unquestionably instances might | 
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be found of flourishing farmers—of oecu- 
piers of land who not only did not com- 
plain, but were well satisfied with their 
position. He apprehended, however, in- 
deed he was confident, that such cases 
were very rare. Again, farmers who had 
capital to fall back upon, might be able 
to continue in spite of the existing difficul- 
ties; and there might be yet some 
unexhausted credit capable of being 


‘brought into operation; but he asserted 


positively and unequivocally,that the great 
body of the occupiers of the soil, that the 
great body of the landed interest, was in 
a state of deep and dangerous distress. 
The character of the prevailing seasons 
would of course affect particular descrip- 
tions of land; but it was not by exceptions 
that the state of this great interest 
was to be decided. It was imagined by 
some that though the farmer suffered the 
landlord had not suffered. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. He spoke of facts 
within his own knowledge. In the part 
of the country in which he lived, in the 
county of Buckingham, low lands, which 
used to let at from 35s. an acre to 37s. an 
acre, were now let at from 14s. anacre to 
7s. an acre. Could it then be said that 
the landlord had not suffered? Assuredly 
not. But then that reduction in the 
means of the landlord fell with increased 
severity on the tenant and the labourer. 
The landlord being reduced, he was com- 
pelled to press more severely on the 
tenant, and the tenant in self-defence was 
compelled to curtail the labourer. He, 
therefore, contended, indeed it was evi- 
dent, that the land-owner, the occupier, 
and the labourer, were closely and inti- 
mately connected ; that he who would 
inculeate a different feeling was the 
enemy of each class; and that the one 
class could not be benefited by a removal 
of burthens without the others sharing in 
the amelioration. He knew that it had 
been again and again said, that the land- 
owners and the farmers were desirous of a 
monopoly. In that House he felt confi- 
dent that it must be unnecessary for him 
to give any contradiction to such a charge ; 
but still he never could consent to forego 
an opportunity of publicly, and honestly, 
and conscientiously declaring that, as one 
connected with and dependent upon the 
land, he desired no monopoly. All that 
he asked on the part of the agriculturist 
was, the observance of the maxim, live 
and let live. When he heard it asserted, 
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that there was a monopoly in corn he 
denied entirely the truth of that assertion. 
The agriculturist in this country was pro- 
tected, but he had no monopoly ; and that 
protection was for the good of all. A free 
trade had been talked of; but a free trade 
was impracticable, consistent with the 
existence of society. It was said, let the 
ports be open for foreign corn without 
restriction. Why, let the circumstances 
be considered, and surely there would be 
an end to such a demand. It was utterly 
impossible that the farmer in this country 
could compete with the foreign corn | 
grower, who paid his labourers but Is, a 
week each, while the present onerous local 
and general burthens pressed with such 
fearful weight upou him. But, to show 
the falseness of the assertion relative to 
monopoly, it was only necessary to refer | 
to the actual position of the farmer with 
reference to the other classes; and it 
would be found that the agriculturist only 
received protection as other classes received | 
protection, and that there was no mono- 
poly. Nor was it possible to advert to 
the language in his Majesty’s Speech 
without feeling that the agriculturist, 
being admitted to be in a state of deep 
distress, was entitled to consideration and 
relief, especially when it was remembered 
that he had borne his privations with un- 
wavering loyalty, patience, and without 
clamour. The farmers had not resisted 
the King’s officers in their legal demands 
for taxes, but they had ever been devotec| 
to the preservation of good order, and had } 
contributed to their uttermost to the) 
exigencies of the State. He had, there- 
fore, naturally expected that the passage | 
in his Majesty’s Speech to which he had 
alluded, would have been followed up by | 
some substantial measure for the relief of 
the landed interest. Unless such were to 
be the case, he was at a loss to imagine 
why the passage was inserted. The 
expectation, however, had not hitherto 
been fulfilled. It was true that the noble 
Lord, when he had opened his budget, 
had stated that the Government had not 
been unmindful of the distresses of the 
agriculturists, and that they intended to 
afford relief through certain measures 
operating on the Poor-laws and the tithes. 
Now, so far as the present distress could 
be relieved by measures affecting those 
subjects, doubtless the noble Lord meant 
to keep his word; but what he com- 
plained of was, that the relief would be too 
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tardy. What the agriculturist wanted, 
was something more immediately opera- 
tive. The tithes and Poor-laws were 
undoubtedly great burthens upon the 
landed interest; but with respect to the 
former, he confessed he did not see how 
any very great relief was to be afforded, 
the rights of property being maintained, 
unless the community at large was to 
contribute to the sum necessary for the 
commutation of tithes. Again, with re- 
spect to the Poor-laws, he could not allow 
that any measure could be proposed with 
respect to them that would at once, or 
even at an early period, afford to the 
agriculturist that relief to which his pecu- 
liar position entitled him. Relief, to be 
efficient and satisfactory, must be speedy. 
Indeed, unless something were done, the 
consequence must be that those very Poor- 
laws which the noble Lord proposed to 
amend would swallow up the interest their 
alteration was to relieve. Already there 
were whole parishes the rent of which was 
absorbed by the Poor-laws. He knew of 
one instance in Buckinghamshire in which 
a whole parish was in the hands of a 
Committee under the Poor-laws, and cer- 
tainly in that parish the whole of the 
labourers had been furnished with employ- 
ment. But, good God! was such a state 
of things to be allowed to gain ground ? 
Such proceedings could not be permitted. 
They must be put a stop to, or the whole 
frame of society would go to pieces. He 
was confident, that if the progress in that 
direction were permitted to gain ground, 
it would soon become impossible, let who 
migbt be Minister, to save the country 
from confusion and from destruction. 
But he reverted to the charge that the 
agriculturists possessed a monopoly. It 
had been even asserted, by an hon. Mem- 
ber, a few nights ago, that the landed 
interest had a monopoly in, among a 
variety of other things, butter, eggs, and 
bacon. He was really astonished when 
he heard the hon. member for Middlesex 
make such an assertion. [t was altogether 
at variance with the fact. If the hon. 
Member were a dairy farmer, for instance, 
he would very soon find that he had no 
monopoly in butter. He would soon find 
that the Dutchman would range his butter 
in the same market in opposition ; that in 
fact the same quality of butter which had 
a few years ago sold for 18d. and 19d. 
per pound, was now sold at from 7d. to 
10d. per pound. Again, what was the 
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case with respect to meat? Upon that 
subject, doubtless, the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) was much better informed than 
he could pretend to be, but he believed 
the price had fallen to 4d. per Ib. or 5d. 
In Northamptonshire the case might be 
different; but he could assure the noble 
Lord and the House that he had taken his 
figures from the accounts of a large farmer, 
and he had no doubt whatever of their 
accuracy. The wheat was 6s. 6d. per 
bushel ; barley, 3s. 4d. per bushel; and 
beans 4s. per bushel. Now, he would ask 
the House if those prices could be consi- 
dered the result of a monopoly? Indeed, 
he would ask the House if they were 
higher than the agriculturist had a just 
right to ask and to receive? But while 
the price of his produce had fallen, the 
burthens of the farmer had increased. 
Labour had risen from 6s. a-week, to 9s. 
and 10s., and, under these circumstances, 
he would contend that, taking the country 
in general, it was almost impracticable 
for the agriculturist to make the two ends 
meet, much less to acquire any adequate 
and fitting profit. He looked back with 
feelings of the deepest concern to the fires 
of 1829 and 1830, and most sincerely did 
he hope that such scenes might never 
again be repeated. He had no doubt that 
they originated in a design to attempt the 
reduction of rents and the abolition of 
tithes, but they had been found to produce 
only evil. And when hon. Members spoke 
lightly of making extensive experiments 
with respect to the agriculturists, he would 
remind them of the sentiments of Mr. 
Burke, who declared that the most dan- 
gerous of experiments were those that 
were directed against the agriculturists, 
for that they were exposed by nature to 
hazard enough already, and by law to as 
much burthen as they could well bear. 
He went along entirely with those senti- 
ments, and he would say that nothing 
could be more prejudicial to justice or 
cruel to the agriculturist than the conti- 
nued agitation for the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. He denied that those laws gave to 
the agriculturist any undue protection ; 
and with a view of clearly justifying his 
position, he would state to the House 
some facts with respect to the charges 
upon farms and the nature of the produce 
which he believed to be fair samples as 
to the general state of the farming interest. 
In one case, of a grass farm, the value of 
the produce was 750/.; and in that in- 
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stance the burthens, including poor rates, 
tithe, parochial, and county rates, and 
King’s-taxes, amounted to 769/. 12s. 
The House would also remember that in 
addition to that sum there was a heavy 
Malt-duty, and also that any farmer was 
subjected to a duty for any horse that, 
though generally used for agricultural 
purposes, had occasionally a saddle put 
on its back. Further, the moment that 
an agricultural labourer found himself in 
a farmer’s house or stable to saddle his 
horse, that moment the tax-collector 
entered him asa domestic servant, and 
the farmer had a duty to pay for him. So 
that, in addition to the heavy burthens he 
had first alluded to, the farmer had a high 
Malt-duty, Window-tax, and other taxes 
of a general character to bear. Now to 
show the extreme pressure upon the 
farmer, he would advert toa few instances 
with respect to the poor-rates at different 
periods. The first period he would take 
should embrace the six years from 1787 
to 1792, and the second, should embrace 
the six years from 1828 to 1833. The 
result was frightful. In one case, in the 
six years ending 1792, the poor-rates 
amounted to 1,077/., and the six years 
ending 1833 to 3,670/.; in another instance 
the first period was 2,500/., and the 
second 7,139/.; in a third instance, the 
first period was 2,851/., and the second 
9,777l. Such cases were not exaggera- 
tions. He knew the parishes in which 
they occurred, and he believed that they 
were fair samples as to the whole of the 
agricultural parishes. Such were the 
facts, and the parishes were so circum- 
stanced, and the difficulties were from 
year to year so increasing, that, unless 
something was done to abate their opera- 
tion, the fee simple of the land must soon 
be in the hands of the paupers. There- 
fore, when the noble Lord stated that 
relief was to be afforded, and that that 
relief was to be an alteration of tithes and 
of the Poor-laws, his reply was, that the 
necessity of the case required immediate 
succour; and, that before relief could be 
obtained by those means, the farmers 
would be ruined. The plan of the noble 
Lord might be well enough in as far as it 
went, but it did not go far enough, and 
must be too remote in its operation. In 
the cases he had alluded to, he had con- 
fined himself to parishes in the county in 
which he lived ; but he held in his hand 
a communication from a highly respect- 
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able farmer in Somersetshire. He was 
not personally acquainted with his inform- 
ant, but his high respectability was per- 
fectly well known to many hon. Members 
of that House, and there could be no 
doubt as to the accuracy of his statements. 
The first referred to a farm of the best 
land, 40s. an acre, situated in the vale of 
Taunton. The produce of that farm fetched 
5841., and the outgoings upon it were 
5871..; in the second case the farm was 
one of second-rate land, the rent of which 
was 28s. an acre, and the produce sold 
for 766l., and the outgoings were 883/. 
Such he really believed to be the state of 
the agricultural interest in general, as to 
outlay and receipt, and he believed that 
except where the farmer had previous 
accumulations to fall back upon, he was 
year after year increasing his incum- 
brances, till at last, and at no distant 
period, he mus‘ be destroyed. What he 
wished then was, that something should at 
once be done; that the Ministers should at 
once adopt some measure that would give 
substantial and immediate relief to the 
farmer. The noble Lord, when he opened 
his Budget, had said, that he would relieve 
the householders of the House-tax. He 
did not wish at all to find fault with that 
proposition. Indeed, he sincerely con- 
gratulated the towns upon the relief which 
would be afforded them; but he could not 
help saying, that he should have been 
much better satisfied if the noble Lord had 
not made the concession to clamour. The 
noble Lord said, the House-tax was un- 
popular, and there was no doubt that such 
was the fact; but the Malt-tax was not 
differently situated. When the House 
repealed the Malt-tax [Lord Althorp said, 
across the Table, that the Malt tax was 
not repealed| Oh! yes, it had been re- 
pealed, and the vote rescinded four days 
after. The noble Lord did not appear to 
think, that unpopularity, unless enforced 
by something more impressive, was enough 
to justify the repeal of a tax. The noble 
Lord had stated, notwithstanding the dis- 
tressed state of the agriculturists, that the 
revenue was so prosperous that he should 
be able to reduce taxation to the amount 
of 1,200,0002. And, having done so, the 
noble Lord at once locked up a sum of 
800,0002. for the West-India interest ; 
but which, as he understood the noble 
Lord, that interest would not be able to 
touch for months after the period at 


which the noble Lord laid the money by. 
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Then, why not make use of that 800,000/., 
and give relief to the farmer to that ex- 
tent? If relief could not be afforded to 
the extent of the repeal of the Malt-tax, 
still a great boon might be conferred. He 
should say, the Window-tax, and several 
small taxes, might be repealed, if the 
noble Lord had seen fit to have imposed 
an additional duty upon gin; and if an 
increased duty had been laid upon French 
wines, then the noble Lord might, without 
the slightest inconvenience, have done 
that which the Speech of his Majesty 
would necessarily appear to call for, He 
did not at all wish to alter the plan of re- 
duction laid down by the noble Lord in as 
far as it went; but he must say, after 
hearing the language of the King’s Speech, 
and to find the only reduction proposed, 
—to the amount of 1,200,000/.,—devoted 
to the relief, not of the patient, suffering, 
and forbearing agriculturists, but of those 
who had been clamorous, though they 
were not distressed, and had set the laws 
at defiance, did appear to him extraordi- 
nary. The farmers throughout England 
had laid the case of their hard sufferings 
before that House ; they had done so by 
petition; they then did so through him; 
and he implored that House not to turn a 
deaf ear to their prayer, and thereby give 
a denial to loyalty and endurance with 
which clamour and resistance had not 
been visited. The agriculturist still ad- 


i‘ hered to the Government of the country, 


and respected that House, and employed 
neither violence nor threat to obtain jus- 
tice. He had thus stated, too feebly, he 
felt, the grounds upon which he had called 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
and upon which he should found his 
Motion. He felt that, in taking the course 
he had done, he was honestly discharging 
his duty by his constituents, and by the 
country ; and he protested, that he was in 
no way animated by a desire of opposing 
the Government. All, in fact, that he was 
desirous of doing, was to propose to the 
House such a proposition as must, he 
thought, be deemed only a natural con- 
sequence of the language in the King’s 
Speech. In that Speech the agriculturists 
were the only class spoken of as being in 
a state of distress; and, therefore, it ap- 
peared to him only reasonable, there being 
a surplus revenue, that they should be 
relieved by the reduction of taxation. 
He implored the House, then, not to 
refuse the just prayer of its petitioners ; 
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but, by cordially conceding to their wishes, 
to give to them that encouragement which 
would, of a certainty, confirm them, if 
possible, more fixedly than ever in a love 
of loyalty, and an unshrinking obedience 
to the laws. Nor could he resume his 
seat without entreating the House to bear 
in mind what might be the consequence if 
the boon now solicited should be denied. 
If deferred till the next year it might 
come too late. The House might take 
his word for it, that the distress complained 
of must be conquered by its interference, 
or it would destroy those upon whom it 
now preyed, and who would soon be un- 
able longer to fight against it. It was not 
of a passing, ephemeral nature, but, if 
unchecked, would go on from bad to 
worse, till its effect was utterruin. He 
had commenced by lamenting his inability 
to do justice to the cause he had under- 
taken, and he now felt severely that his 
lamentation had been too well founded. 
But he had honestly, and to the best of 
his poor ability, stated the just pretensions 
of those among whom, and through whom, 
he lived ; and he left the decision of the 
case in the hands of the House, fully 
trusting that every country Gentleman 
would discharge his duty faithfully, and 
that the cause would not suffer through the 
insufficiency of its advocate. He moved, 
as an Amendment to the Motion for read- 
ing the Order of the Day, that the follow- 
ing Resolution be substituted :—‘* That, 
in any reduction of the burthens of the 
country, which it may be practicable to 
effect by a remission of taxes, due regard 
should be had to the necessity of reliev- 
ing, at the present period, the distressed 
condition of the agricultural interest, ad- 
verted to in his Majesty’s Speech,” instead 
thereof. 

Sit Edward Knatchbull seconded the 
Motion of his noble friend; and, in doing 
so, said he felt that he should ill discharge 
his duty to the country and to himself if 
he hesitated one moment in doing so; 
agreeing, as he did, most cordially in the 
sentiments which had been expressed by 
his noble friend. That noble Lord had 
entered at large into the discussion, and 
had dwelt upon topics which it was not his 
intention to discuss. He was satisfied to 
confine himself to a few remarks on the 
general proposition contained in the Reso- 
lution. The noble Lord called upon the 
House, by that Resolution, to state that, 
in any reduction of the burthens of the 
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people, by a reduction of taxation, due 
regard should be paid to the necessity of 
relieving, at the present period, the dis- 
tressed condition of the agricultural inte- 
rest. The whole purport of this Resolu- 
tion was simply confirmatory of what was 
contained in his Majesty’s Speech from 
the Throne, and of that of the noble 
Lord opposite, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had manifested his wish to 
give the relief required, when he spoke of 
the burthen of the poor-rates upon the 
agricultural interest. That being the case, 
he could not suppose, that the noble Lord 
would hesitate in giving the assurance 
which his noble friend had required. The 
noble Lord, however, was aware, and the 
House was equally well aware, that other 
opportunities would arise, when this ques- 
tion must be taken into consideration 
more at large. It was, therefore, at the 
present moment, not necessary that he 
should enter into any discussion; but he 
thought (fully acquiescing, as he did, in 
the opinion of his noble friend), that the 
House was bound to call upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give an assurance, 
that the agricultural interest alone should 
not be excluded from any benefit arising 
from a reduction of taxation. His noble 
friend had alluded, in terms which every 
one in the House must admire, to the case 
of those persons whose cause he had so 
ably advocated. He begged to repeat, 
most positively, that there was not to be 
found in the country a better disposed 
class of persons than those of whom his 
noble friend had spoken. He did not 
mean, however, to contend, that, on this 
ground alone, they deserved assistance 
and relief; he would say, that the manu- 
facturing, or any other class, were equally 
entitled to the consideration of that House; 
nor would he attempt to set up one class 
against another, for their interests were all 
bound up together. Nothing which might 
be done in that House would have the ef- 
fect of inducing him to retrace his steps ; 
and he would do his duty, as he had pro- 
mised to do, by seconding the Motion of 
the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp said, that he agreed in 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, and 
the hon. Baronet, in relation to the distress 
which pervaded the agricultural classes, for 
he was perfectly well aware that they were 
in a state of great distress. Certainly there 
was no part of the speech of the noble 
Lord in which he more cordially concurred 
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than in the wish which he had expressed, 
that every exertion should be made to re- 
medy the evils which unhappily existed. 
But, on the other hand, he certainly dif- 
fered from the noble Lord on many of the 
points which had been urged by him, 
There was one statement of the noble 
Lord in which the House must, at once, 
see that he should agree with the noble 
Lord, that, namely, in which the noble 
Lord adverted to the effect of the poor- 
rates. Heconcurred with the noble Lord, 
that the proportion they bore towards any 
other of the burthens of the State was 
very great. He was bound to say, and he 
was satisfied that, whatever might be done 
with other taxes, or with the agricultural 
interests, in other respects, the endeavour 
must be made to give relief in respect of 
the poor-rates, the growth of which, if 
not checked, would swallow up all the 
surplus property of the country, and they 
must remove other evils. He was as much 
interested as the noble Lord, or as any man 
could be, in the prosperity of the owners 
and occupiers of land; and when he spoke 
of those who advocated the landed inte- 
rest, he referred to them only as taking a 
prominent part in the questions relating 
to land, as contradistinguished from those 
who took an equally prominent pait in 
questions relating to manufactures and 
commerce. He differed widely from 
those who said, that relief to the other 
interests in the country would not bear 
advantageously onagriculture. He was of 
opinion, that the tax, the repeal of which 
would give the greatest relief to the agri- 
cultural interest, was that which most in- 
terfered with the general interest and 
welfare of the country. It was upon this 
that the country must depend, being a 
source of greater wealth than in any other 
country ; and the state of the agricultural 
interest was better than in any other 
country. Under these circumstances, he 
could not concur in the doctrine laid down 
by the noble Lord,—-that because, in the 
plan suggested, the repeal of the Malt-tax 
was not given, that, therefore, there was 
no relief given to the landed interest. If 
it could be proved, that the existence of 
the Malt-tax diminished the wealth of the 
country more than any other, then he 
would say it pressed upon the landed in- 
terest. There was one point to which he 
begged to call the attention of the House. 
He was not denying any facts which went 
to prove that there was distress amongst 
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the occupiers of the soil; and he was about 
to refer to the subject only as illustrative 
of what the effect of the general prosperity 
of the country on the landed interest must 
be, and showing that the wisest course to 
pursue was that which should be most likely 
to promote the general prosperity. He al- 
luded to the great alteration which had 
occurred in the price of wool; and he was 
sure, that Gentlemen connected with the 
country were aware that the price of this 
article, five or six years ago, was 9d. per 
lb., whereas it was now raised to 2s, 
Thus there was a difference, or in. 
crease of price, of 15d. per lb. Now, if 
Gentlemen would consider what a great 
addition this must have made to the re- 
ceipts of the occupiers of the soil, they 
would see that the repeal of the whole of 
the Malt-duty—if it all went into the 
pockets of the farmers, which it certainly 
would not do—would not be equal to the 
relief which they had derived from the in- 
crease in that article alone. He was not 
prepared to go into details on that point, 
but he was sure he was not wrong in what 
he had stated. But why had this great 
increase taken place? Was it not owing 
to the general prosperity of the other in- 
terests, or, at least, to a great improvement 
in their circumstances? He was aware 
that this rise in the price of wool was 
owing, in part, to the deficiency in the 
supply. He was ready to admit, that the 
deficiency of supply had operated, to a 
certain extent, in raising the price ; but it 
could not be denied, that the main cause 
was the increasing demand from the im- 
proved circumstances of other interests. 
They thus became more extensive cus- 
tomers to the agriculturists than before ; 
and it must follow, that a measure of relief 
which would promote the interests of those 
who purchased from that class, would do 
them good as well as those to whom the 
relief was more immediately given, and 
more good than they could derive from 
any small amount of direct remission. 
The noble Lord had expressed his concur- 
rence in the remission of the House-duty, 
but expressed his regret that it should have 
been conceded in consequence of the re- 
sistance made to it. [The Marquess of 
Chandos had used the word “ unpopu- 
larity.”] It was true that he had stated 
that the unpopularity of the tax was one 
ground of his objection to it; but it 
should be recollected, that he had, ina 
great measure, pledged himself to the re- 
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peal of the tax, before any resistance had 
been made to it; and that that contemp- 
tible resistance, if he did not use too 
strong a word, had been put down, and 
the law vindicated, before he had brought 
the question forward in the House. The 
noble Lord thought, that, because he had 
given up the House-duty, he had also the 
means of relieving the agriculturists to 
somewhat near the same extent. As to 
giving them relief from the application of 
any portion of the sum set aside for the 
payment of the West-Jndia loan before 
such payment became due, it was out of the 
question ; for it had been agreed, that the 
interest should be payable from the mo- 
ment the parties should entitle themselves 
to receive it, which would probably be 
about the month of August. It had been 
very truly said, that, in the present year, 
the Government would not have to pay 
more than half a-year’s interest on the 
loan for the compensation of the West- 
India proprietors; but, at the same time, 
it was equally true, that it would be, in 
the highest degree, improvident to apply 
the funds allocated for that purpose to any 
other; such a practice would be most 
dangerous to public credit; and it could 
not but be obvious that, in providing the 
ways and means, it was impossible for him 
to take such a consideration into account. 
With respect to what had been said on 
the subject of an increased duty upon spi- 
rits, he was perfectly ready to admit, that 
the duty should only be limited by the 
amount that it was practicable to collect. 
He should be willing to go to the highest 
amount in duty that had not the effect: of 
diminishing the revenue ; but these obser- 
vations, or admissions, contributed nothing 
to the support of the noble Lord opposite 
in the position which he took up. For 
the reasons, then, which he had stated, he 
should object to the Amendment then be- 
fore the House: he could not agree, that 
the diminution of this, or that, particular 
tax would obviate the agricultural distress 
which at present existed. He was aware, 
that the small taxes payable off land were 
vexatious, but they did not take much 
from the farmer ; and far greater benefit, 
in his opinion, would accrue from placing 
the poor-rates on an improved footing, 
than from anything that could be done in 
the way of relieving the landed interest 
from the pressure of direct taxes, Even 
the Malt-tax, of which so much had been 
said, would not afford the relief which was 
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imagined; though some parts of the 
country might gain, others would not. He 
admitted, that there was considerable 
distress; but he begged it to be borne in 
mind, that the owners of the barley-grow- 
ing lands were not those at present in the 
greatest distress ; the heavy lands were, at 
present, the least profitable. After much 
reflection, he was quite convinced, that 
there were other taxes than those men- 
tioned which would afford relief to the 
agricultural interest; for example,—the 
removal of any taxes which interfered with 
the general industry of the country. Upon 
all these grounds, he must refuse his assent 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. Fryer called upon the House to 
consider the state of the manufacturers, 
Let them look at the miners who worked 
undergound, at the blacksmiths and other 
trades, whose wasted figures and tattered 
habiliments gave but too true a picture of 
the distress and privation under which they 
were suffering. He had a right, then, to 
call upon the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) to consider the state of 
those poor sufferers. He hada right, too, 
to expect the support and co-operation 
of the noble Marquess in any measure 
which might be proposed for their relief. 
He asked it not of the noble Marquess as 
a boon or favour; he called for it as an 
act of justice to these wretched sufferers. 
Let the House remove the monopoly upon 
the people’s food. This was not only the 
means by which relief could be extended 
to the poor manufacturer, but it was also 
the only real course by which the farmer 
could be rendered independent and trade 
made to flourish. The fact was, that the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests 
were joined, and must stand or fall to- 
gether. 

Mr. Baring said, that, with respect to 
what had been said relative to the price 
of wool, and the alterations which had 
taken place in that trade, it was not his 
intention to enter into that question. In- 
deed he thought they were altogether 
irregular in having deviated from the 
Motion which the noble Marquess had 
brought under the consideration of thé 
House. ‘Surely they were not, upon the 
discussion of that Motion, to turn aside 
and follow the hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton in his dissertation respecting the 
Corn-laws! That was a question which 
was to come before the House in a separate 
form. The real fact for the consideration 
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of the House was simply this :—The House 
had last year appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the distresses of the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests, and the Report of that Com- 
mittee was, that the greatest distress pre- 
vailed amongst the agriculturists, while 
manufactures and commerce were in a 
state of general prosperity. The same 
thing was repeated to Parliament in his 
Majesty’s Speech this year, and yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
with asort of anticipatory budget, and, in his 
financial statement, appeared to have come 
to the strangest of all possible conclusions. 
The noble Lord admitted, that he was 
about to extend a portion of relief by a 
reduction of taxation to those who were 
in prosperity, while he refused to extend 
any to those who were admitted to be in 
distress. It was true, that if relief from 
taxation could be extended to all, all 
had a right to it; but when there was 
only an apportionment of reduction, 
then surely it should be made where 
distress was universally admitted to exist. 
The noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had maintained, that when 
they relieved the manufacturers, they re- 
lieved the landed interest, by giving rise 
to an increased consumption; but he 
begged the noble Lord’s pardon for 
stating, that the converse of the principle 
held equally good, for if they relieved the 
farmer they would enable him to increase 
his consumption of the manufactures of 
the country, and thus the manufacturer 
would enjoy increased prosperity. He 
must, upon the whole, say, that he con- 
ceived hard measure had been dealt out 
towards the landed interest. To be sure 
the noble Lord had told them to wait, and 
he would introduce a measure which 
would afford them extensive relief. One 
source of relief was a commutation of 
tithes. But this, however beneficial, inas- 
much as it might remove several causes 
of annoyance and discontent, could not 
be productive of any extensive relief to the 
agriculturists, Again, the noble Lord 
had told them, that great relief was to be 
extended to the landed interest from an 
alteration in the Poor-iaws; but of the 
nature of this latter measure, the House 
and the country were left in total ignorance. 
It might be that such would be the fact, 
but it would be of the greatest importance 
to the agriculturist, to be made acquainted 
with the nature of the measure, or at least 
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to receive some information upon it; in 
such an event the agriculturist might be 
induced to remain quiet while this partial 
reduction of taxation was going on. If it 
was intended to place a part of the poor- 
rate upon some other property it might 
afford great relief to the agriculturist, 
but in the absence of all information, 
how were they to decide that point? 
There was one great difference be- 
tween the agriculturist and the manu- 
facturer, which was this. The manua- 
facturer took up labour. He used it while 
he wanted it, and threw it down when he 
no longer needed it, without caring for or 
looking any further about it. But not so 
the farmer; when he employed labourers 
he was saddled with them in one shape or 
another for all his life afterwards, no matter 
whether he wanted them or not. He 
for one must protest against the course 
pursued by the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) until he knew what 
was the nature of this great measure of 
relief which he held out to the country. 
It might be a measure which would come 
into operation some eight or ten years 
hence, and perhaps not for fifteen or 
twenty years to come, in which case it 
would be altogether inoperative in afford- 
ing the relief which was at present so im- 
periously called for. He would repeat, 
that this was no answer to the question, 
why the agricultural interest, which was 
admitted to be the most distressed, should 
not receive the benefit of even a partial 
remission of taxation. The noble Lord, 
in his budget, had told them he proposed 
to repeal a tax which his own good sense 
told him was not the best tax to be re- 
pealed, but that he proposed it because the 
House-tax was an unpopular tax ; perhaps 
it was so. They all knew that meetings 
had been held in various quarters on the 
subject—that hundreds of thousands of 
persons had attended those meetings, and 
that numerous assemblages of persons had 
marched down to the Home Office, or to 
the Office of the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) in pairs, to pe- 
tition for its repeal, so that in acceding 
to this petition, the noble Lord was only 
getting rid of the importunities with which 
he was assailed. The noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had told 
them that there were two agriculturists on 
one side, and two manufacturers on the 
other, and that these were equal quantities. 
But this was not so. There was no doubt 
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‘that in cases of public petition and clamour 
like that in question, the cities and great 
towns would beat down the voice of the 
agriculturists, and if any proof of the fact 
were wanting, they had it before them 
in the proposal of the noble Lord with 
respect to repealing the House-tax. The 
hon. member for Wolverhampton, who al- 
ways addressed the House with great ear- 
nestness on behalf of his constituents, said, 
that they were bound to remove the corn 
monopoly, as he called it, in order to give 
the people cheap bread. Now, it was the 
fact, that bread was cheaper at the pre- 
sent moment than it had been at any period 
within the last ]50 years, for the century 
before 1793, the average price of wheat 
was 50s. per quarter, while, at present, it 
was only 48s. 9d., according to the latest 
average taken. It was true that the price 
of wool had latterly risen, and so had the 
price of meat; but, unfortunately, that 
rise did not go into the pocket of the 
farmer. On the contrary, the flock farmer 
found that the rise in the price of both 
articles did not compensate him for the 
losses he had sustained during the last 
three years by the rot amongst his sheep. 
With respect to what had been said about 
the repeal of the duty on malt, he thought 
it might be much more advantageously 
proposed than that of the duty on houses, 
because if the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to repeal a portion 
of that duty, he would lose only one-half. 
If, for instance, he was to take 5s. off 
malt, he would lose no more than half-a- 
crown, as the increased consumption would 
meet the remainder. He would further 
say, that the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would, on a further 
consideration of the subject, find that the 
half of the Malt-tax might be taken off 
with advantage to the community gene- 
rally, and more particularly the farmer, 
while the manufacturers of Wolverhamp- 
ton and other districts would also derive 
their share of the benefit. Upon the whole, 
it must be evident to the House, that the 
agriculture of the country had been hardly 
dealt with. There was another subject 
upon which he wished to say a few words. 
Last year a Committee had been appointed 
to inquire into the demoralizing effect of 
beer shops ; scarcely a Grand Jury in the 
country but had made representations 
against them; the increase of crime was a 
consequence of these establishments. There 
was not a clergyman, a Magistrate, nay, 
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even a respectable farmer, or farmer’s 
labourer, who had not cried out against 
them; and yet the noble Lord opposite, 
after taking the question out of the hands 
of another noble Lord last year, and after 
complaining that he was not supported 
more, now came forward and stated that he 
could not do anything further on the sub- 
ject. All persons, no matter what their 
religious or political opinions were, agreed 
upon one point—namely, that these beer- 
shops must be put down in some way or 
other, if they wished the morals and purity 
of the country to be restored. 

Mr. Wilbraham said, that he entirely 
subscribed to the correctness of the state- 
ment made by the noble Marquess respect- 
ing the distress existing among the agri- 
cultural classes, but he could not agree 
with him as to the remedy for that distress, 
From what did it arise? Chiefly from the 
pressure of poor-rates and tithes ; for, in 
his opinion, the Government taxes had so 
little connexion with it, that they ought 
not to be included in the calculation. He 


remembered, that the Duke of Wellington, . 


when in office, laid on the Table of the 
House of Peers a document very ingeni- 
ously, but, at the same time, very fairly 
drawn up, demonstrating that the distress 
under which the agricultural interest was 
suffering was in no way attributable to 
the pressure of the Government taxes. If 
there was any truth in the noble Duke’s 
statement at that time, it must carry with 
it greater force at the present moment, 
when the agricultural classes had been 
relieved from many of the imposts which 
then pressed on them. He should object to 
the repeal of the Malt-tax, on the ground 
that it would give partial and not general 
relief to the country. 

Mr. Cobbeté wholly differed from the 
noble Lord in the principles he had laid 
down on this subject ; and he would ex- 
plain that to him directly ; he would, how- 
ever, in the first place, address himself to 
what the hon. Member had asserted, that 
agricultural distress was in no way attri- 
butable to Parliamentary taxation, but 
wholly to tithes and poor-rates. Indeed! he 
would just ask the hon. Member at what 
time it was that tithes were first instituted ? 
Was it five years ago, or ten years ago, or 
was it not rather earlier? The hon. Mem- 
ber must remember the good times for 
agriculturists ; he must remember the cat- 
tle shows at Holkham, and the other spe- 
cimens of the arrogance of the agricul- 
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tural aristocracy. These were good times 
for the agriculturalists, yet tithes existed 
even then. And this simple fact would 
suffice to show, that agricultural prosperity 
or adversity had nothing to do with tithes. 
This would do as an answer for the hon. 
Member : the error of the noble Lord was 
of much greater consequence, because he 
gave it as his reason why he would not 
give the agricultural interest the relief 
they wanted—thie reduction of their taxes. 
The noble Lord was right enough in say- 
ing, that all taxes fell indirectly or directly 
upon all classes ; if they instituted a Land- 
tax it would fall upon the labourers; but 
he would say, that if there were any taxes 
which were more particularly injurious to 
one class than ancther, they were those 
which had deterred the farmer from keep- 
ing labourers as servants, and providing 
them with beer. The taxes on agricul- 
tural servants and the Malt-tax had pro- 
duced all those dissolute manners which 
had never been known among agricultural 
labourers before. The noble Lord said 
something about a proposed alteration in 
the poor-rates; he must, of course, mean 
to lessen the amount of that relief. Before 
the noble Lord talked of poor-rates being 
the burthen upon landholders, he should 
have put the House on an inquiry as to how 
those rates had been caused. Had they 
been inflicted on the people by an act of 
Providence? No. Had the poor them- 
selves instituted them? No. Let the 
noble Lord look over the Treasury Records; 
and he would there find that the amount 
of poor-rates had gone on in exact coin- 
cidence with the progressive increase of 
taxation; and unless the noble Lord in- 
tendedto take off the taxes—which he, by 
the bye, strongly advised him to do—it was 
entirely out of his power to alleviate the 
case of the farmer by anything he could 
do with regard to poor-rates. There had 
been another cause of constant misery and 
distress among the farmers, which he also 
found to be studiously overlooked. It was 
not the poor-rates, he repeated, that had 
ruined the farmers. He remembered the 
time when wheat fetched 402. or 502. a 
load, yet the poor-rates were higher then 
than now. There had never been a year 
of greater agricultural prosperity than the 
year 1812, yet the poor-rates were higher 
then than now [Cries of ** No, no!”] He 
said yes, yes; and he should like to hear 
any one disprove his assertion. Pshaw,con- 
tinued Mr, Cobbett [a laugh]; no such 
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thing. He was stating facts, which could be 
proved from documents. He repeated, that 
in the year 1812, the agriculturists were in 
a state of the highest prosperity, yet poor- 
rates, as he could prove by the Parliament- 
ary Returns, were higher then than now. 
The payment in gold brought down the 
price of wheat, and in this the great cause 
of the distress was to be found. The noble 
Lord said, the poor-rates had been the 
cause of the ruin of the country. These 
poor-rates had now been 250 years in 
operation, and yet it was only lately that 
they were discovered to have produced this 
ruin. Much had been said about check- 
ing the poor-rates, but how—how were 
they to be checked? Was it bya law 
to prevent the relief being extended? 
Was it by giving the poor less wages or 
allowance than now? How much less ? 
He would appeal to the member for South 
Wiltshire to know in what degree the al- 
lowance could be lessened. That hon. 
Member knew that, in his neighbourhood 
a gallon loaf and threepence per week was 
the allowance; and how could this be les- 
sened? The gallon loaf was about a 
pound of bread per day. Could they re- 
duce this allowance? The allowance made 
by the Magistrates of Hampshire to the 
poor labourers was 3s. 6d. per week all the 
year round; and if they objected to this, 
there was no allowance for them. In Dor- 
setshire they were allowed a penny a week 
more. Where was the room for reduction 
in this allowance ? Could the noble Lord 
reduce it lower? If such a measure were 
attempted, the consequences which he 
(Mr. Cobbett) predicted the other night 
would ensue, and they ought to ensue. 
How much superior was the condition of 
the soldier, who did no work, who only car- 
ried a bayonet, and yet received his 1s. 6d. 
per day, as well as fuel and lodging, to 
that of these poor labourers, who had only 
their gallon loaf and threepence per week! 
To meet the distress there should be a 
general reduction of taxation. No exten- 
sive relief could follow from a reduction 
of two millions in the navy and two mil- 
lions in the army. There could be no ef- 
fective mode of relieving the distress, un- 
less by some such general reduction as 
that which followed the last peace, and 
this could not be done except by a removal 
of that cause which compelled the Govern- 
ment to keep up the standing army. It 
would be unreasonable in Members to 
expect that Government could reduce a 
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single tax, unless they stood by them in an 
effort to remove the debt. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore believed, that 
agricultural distress was very great; but 
he did not think that the measure pro- 
posed by the noble Mover was calculated 
to afford relief, or to effect the objects 
which he had in view. He agreed with 
his noble friend (Lord Althorp), and was 
convinced that his plan would do more to 
improve the agricultural interests, because 
it would take off the burthens that imme- 
diately and locally affected them. He 
had heard with great satisfaction that the 
noble Lord contemplated a measure of 
relief with respect to the Poor-laws. No 
measure that could come under the con- 
sideration of that House was entitled to 
more attention. So deeply did he feel it, 
that he had no hesitation in saying, that, 
if some measure of the sort were not spee- 
dily introduced, nothing like prosperity 
could return amongst the agriculturists. 
With reference to the particular question 
before the House, he believed that great 
benefits would arise to the agriculturist 
by the commutation of tithes. The hon. 
member for Essex had said that, if, under 
the commutation, the same sum were 
taken from the agriculturists that was 
taken now, they could not, by any pos- 
sibility, find any relief. This he denied. 
He totally differed from the hon. member 
for North Essex (Mr. Baring). The set- 
tlement of the question of tithes alone 
would encourage the application of capi- 
tal to the cultivation of land. The tithes, 
in this respect especially, was one of the 
greatest evils under which the landed in- 
terests laboured. He, for one, sincerely 
trusted that Ministers would redeem the 
pledge they had given to the House, and 
that they would introduce some measure 
with respect to the Poor-laws. 

Mr, Benett was of opinion, that the re- 
peal of a part of the Malt-tax would, for 
every interest in the community, have 
been more desirable than the repeal of the 
House-duty. If the Malt-tax had been 
(in part even) repealed, it would have pre- 
vented the labourers from going to beer- 
shops, and thereby do good to them and 
their employers. 

Mr. Clay agreed with the abstract pro- 
position, that the best relief to a com- 
munity was a relief from taxation. He 
considered the repeal of the House-duty 
to be beneficial to the agricultural, as well 
as the manufacturing, or commercial in- 
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terest ; for, surely, farmers lived in houses, 
and their landlords, he supposed, also lived 
in rather splendid houses. So far, then, 
the agriculturists would share in the relief 
afforded by the repeal of the House-duty 
equally with the other classes in the com- 
munity. It was but right to repeal the 
House-duty, for it was grossly partial, to 
say the least of it; and a partial tax was 
always oppressive. Already had the Beer- 
duty been taken off to benefit the agri- 
culturists—the duty on spirits also had 
been much reduced; and as to the con- 
sumption of malt, it had increased amaz- 
ingly since the year 1820. 


In 1820 the number of bushels of 
malt was ° - 27,889,310 
In 1853 . ‘ ‘ . 40,164,783 


thus showing an increase between these 
periods of 44 per cent inthe consumption 
of malt. It was charged against the Go- 
vernment,' that it had yielded the repeal 
of the House-duty to the cry raised against 
it by the town people; and even had they 
done so, they would, in his opinion, have 
been fully justified. He voted for its repeal, 
not for the sake of the number of his con- 
stituents, large as they were, but for the 
cause of justice. 

Lord Howick ouly rose to correct a great 
mistake which had been just now com- 
mitted by the hon. member for Oldham, 
when he laid it down as an incontrovert- 
ible position, that poor-rates bore an exact 
proportion to the general taxation of the 
years 1812 and 1832. Since the hon. 
Member had made his speech, he (Lord 
Howick), had consulted the returns, and 
he found that 


In 1812, the poor-rates were . £6,656,000 
In 1832 * ‘ - 6,751,000 
while the whole amount of taxation was 
In 1812, about. > - £65,000,000 
In 1832, about. ° 46,000,000 


thus showing the difference in the poor- 
rates to be little more than 100,000/., 
while the difference in the general taxa- 
tion amounted to 19,000,000/. 

Colonel Evans said, the repeal of the 
House-duty had his cordial support, for it 
was monstrous that the Metropolis alone 
had to pay fully the one-third of it. 
With respect to the poor-rates, he would 
observe, that the population of the Metro- 
polis and of Yorkshire were nearly equal: 
The rental of the Metropolis was, in 1814, 
5,700,000/., and of Yorkshire, 4,709,0001., 
while the amount of the poor-rate paid by 
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Yorkshire was 450,000/., whereas the Me- 
tropolis paid 680,000/. 

Mr. Cartwright did not rise to enter 
into a discussion of the question of agri- 
cultural distress. He wished to remind 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) that he had stated at a county 
meeting, held at Northampton, that he 
would not support a Motion for the repeal 
of the Malt-tax, but he should leave that 
to the Ministers. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, had learned a good deal since he 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and had improved himself upon the sub- 
ject. He (Mr. Cartwright) had seen the 
heads of what he supposed was to be ex- 
pected from the Board of Commissioners 
on the Poor-laws, and he was not sanguine 
as to the result. The agriculturists were 
under an obligation to the noble Marquess 
for treating the question in the way in 
which he had; and he would give the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess his 
hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Cayley said, that his hon. friend, 
the member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Clay), had observed, that if a remission 
of the House-tax would not relieve the 
agriculturists, it was, because they had 
been improperly exempted from its opera- 
tion; but if that hon. Gentleman would 
let him (Mr. Cayley) his house in London 
for the same rent that a house in the 
country of equal accommodation would 
fetch, then he would willingly pay the 
tax upon it. Thetax upon a well-situ- 
ated house in the Metropolis, being rated 
according to its value in the market, was 
as large or larger than the entire rent of 
a house of equal size in the country. 
Each should be taxed in the ratio of the 
rent; or in proportion to their marketable 
value. The noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) said, that he did not an- 
ticipate any great relief to the land from 
any remission of direct public taxation. 
He agreed with the noble Lord; but was 
that a reason for believing that agriculture 
was not in distress? The main cause of 
the complaint of the agriculturists was, 
that they had invested an enormous 
amount of capital in land on the faith of 
a Parliamentary sanction of a certain rate 
of prices ; the maintenance of that rate of 
prices could alone return to them the 
common rate of interest for the money 
they had sunk; and Parliament had de- 
prived them of those prices, and with 
that had deprived them of their property. 
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Of what use was it to talk of our proper- 
ty being relieved from public taxation, 
when it was gone? An eminent writer, 
in acelebrated Northern Review, stated, 
that the interest alone of capital invested 
in the improvement of the soil, amounted 
to 24,000,000/. sterling—equivalent to a 
principal of 800,000,000/. sterling. If 
one-third or one-half of those soils were 
thrown out of cultivation by a fall in 
prices, what was that but a confiscation 
of 300,000,0002. or 400,000,000/. of 
landed property? And yet Members were 
taunted with the high-sounding names of 
national faith and public robbery, when 
they intimate a desire to keep up prices 
to that point which had been sanctioned 
by Parliament. To effect a rise in prices, 
which they might effect, was the only 
efficient mode of relieving the agriculturist. 
The noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) proposed to relieve the agri- 
culturists by some alteration of the Poor- 
laws; no one could be more thoroughly 
convinced than he was of the impolicy 
and demoralizing tendency of those laws; 
but did the noble Lord expect to effect any 
amendment in them, during a period when 
there was a great and a growing deficiency 
of employment for agricultural labourers? 
The only means of securing an efficient 
alteration, was to stimulate employment, 
by raising the price of agricultural pro- 
duce. But was it to relieve agricultural 
distress that an amendment in the Poor- 
laws was first proposed? Had not the 
Poor-law commissioners sat two or three 
years; whilst it was only last Session, or 
the beginning of this, that the House 
could be prevailed upon to acknowledge 
the existence of distress? The other pro- 
ject of the noble Lord to relieve the far- 
mers was, an alteration in the tithe system. 
It was recommended to amend the system 
of tithes long before Parliament admitted 
the existence of agricultural distress. And 
what was the relief to be expected from 
those two projects? His constituents, in 
Yorkshire, were not overborne by poor- 
rates—which were not more, on an aver- 
age, than ls. 6d. or 2s. in the pound ;— 
and many of them were tithe-free. But 
what immediate benefit could those who 
were not tithe-free expect? If a general 
law were to pass on this subject, how bit- 
terly hard would it fall on individual 
cases! The tithe-owners had been in the 
habit of remitting their claims in various 
proportions from ten to fifty per cent; 
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and clerical tithe-owners were professedly 
more lenient in their exactions than the 
lay impropriators. The noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, stated, in the 
Agricultural Committee, that if capital 
had been invested on the silent sanction 
of an habitual remission of thirty and fifty 
per cent, it would be a total confiscation 
to make a general tithe commutation on 
a basis of a twenty per cent remission. 
No remarks made in the course of the de- 
bate had more influenced him to rise than 
those which had been made on the high 
price of wool. His right hon. friend, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in the Resolu- 
tions which he proposed, and on which was 
founded the Report of the Committee, 
attributed the rise in the price of wool to 
the great loss by the rot of sheep. He ven- 
tured to divide the Committee upon that 
question, and it decided, that the rise 
was to be referred to the loss of sheep. 
The noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) said, the rise was from 9d. 
to 2s. a pound, that it was a great ad- 
vantage to the farmer, and must have 
been occasioned by the late fillip in our 
manufactures. But how could it be an 
advantage to the man who had lost the 
whole of his flock? To him it must be a 
loss, even if he had capital, to renew his 
stock. The upland farmers had been kept 
in existence by the ruin of their brethren, 
but for them to be merry on such an occa- 
sion, would be like the delicate exultation 
of a second brother at the untimely end 
of the eldest born. But even the upland 
farmer had not been ina very fit condition 
to take advantage of this rise in wool :— 
The greatest rise had taken place since 
last clipping-time; in other words, since 
the wool left the farmer’s hands: he, 
therefore, had not reaped the benefit of 
it. It would be in the recollection of the 
House, that, immediately subsequent to 
1825, there were two or three years of 
successive draught, which, on the wolds 
of Yorkshire, destroyed many flocks; and 
when water occasionally was had, fifty 
and sixty in a flock would die in conse- 
quence of drinking; thus, before the wet 
seasons came, the drought had diminished 
the upland stocks, and their wasted capital 
had been too small to replenish them fully, 
so that the high price had only benefited 
the upland farmers on a diminished flock. 
He could show, from a valuable Return 
(entitled Trade and Navigation) lately 
laid on the Table, that the rise in wool 
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was essentially connected with its scarcity. 
Notwithstanding that rise, it appeared by 
the Return, that, in the year ending 
January, 1833, the importation of sheep 
and lambs’ wool into this country was 
28,128,973lbs., and in the year ending 
January, 1834, 38,475,247lbs.; being an 
increase of upwards of 10,000,000Ilbs. in 
one year, which, if there had been no 
scarcity, would have depressed the price 
of wool. <A good deal was said by hon. 
Members about the difficulties in the way 
of our export trade, from Corn-laws and 
the high price of raw materials; yet the 
declared value of the export of woollen 
manufactures in the year ending January, 
1833, was 5,479,8661., and in the year 
ending January, 1834, 6,511,780/. Not- 
withstanding the immense rise in the raw 
material, then, there had been an actual 
increase in our export of woollen manu- 
factures. Another proof of the present 
comparative high price in mutton and 
beef being in consequence of the decay 
of the flocks was, that if it were caused 
by an increased consumption, it would be 
accompanied by a rise in bacon also; but 
the price of bacon was never so low. In 
the markets in Yorkshire, it was, at 
Christmas, from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d. -per 
stone. The present price of fresh meat 
as well as of wool, was to be attributed 
to the loss of the flocks, and when and 
how that was to be remedied was a matter 
for serious contemplation. The cold clay 
and wet soils had rotted sheep; and the 
farmer, jealous of trusting to them, or un- 
able to buy sheep, had scourged his land 
by a severe course of tillage, until it had 
gone out of cultivation, being too expen- 
sive to cultivate, at the present prices. A 
considerable portion of the old sheep- 
walks, in consequence of the low price of 
live stock immediately after 1825, the in- 
troduction of bone manure, and the rise 
in wheat during the wet seasons of 1828, 
1829, 1830, and 1831, (which was favour- 
able to their crops on the high lands,) 
had been broken up; and these soils now, 
in a great measure, supplied our wheat. 
It was a problem, therefore, how the for- 
mer supply of wool could be replenished, 
as far as our own soils were concerned. 
Turn your cold clay soils to grass, said the 
town-bred political economist. Nothing 


betrayed the ignorance of these theorists 
more than that ignorant assumption. 
Did they know how land got out of cul- 
It was because the 


tivation, or why ? 
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price was insufficient to pay the cost of 
production; but it was not thrown up at 
once in a rich state fit to lay down for 
pasture; the farmer losing more and more 
every year, put less and less manure upon 
it, till, at last, he merely rar his plough 
through it, till it would produce no more. 
When its vegetative powers were exhausted, 
they were told to turn it to pasture. Under 
the most favourable circumstances it took 
eight years to create a good pasture, and 
that at a considerable expense; but, un- 
der the circumstances supposed, it would 
be at a sacrifice of many years’ rent, and 
of fifteen or eighteen years of time. There 
was yet another very alarming symptom in 
the state of our agriculture. The old 
heavy wheatsoils could not be kept in culti- 
vation at the present prices. The upland 
wheat soils, particularly the limestone 
heights, yielded as much wheat as barley ; 
and as it was a more certain and more va- 
luable crop, it had, of late, grown into a 
custom with the necessitous farmer, not to 
follow the usual course of turnips, barley, 
seeds, and wheat, but to grow wheat both 
before and after seeds. That course of 
cultivation could not last, and then upon 
what was the country to depend for wheaten 
bread? If scarcity of corn did not pro- 
duce famine as of old, it would lead inevit- 
ably to a much higher range of prices than 
what the agriculturists were now seeking 
for. And for what purpose ?—to give a 
momentary stimulus to our export trade. 
Much had been said of the identity of 
interest between the agriculture and trade 
of this country: in that doctrine he was a 
thorough believer, so far as it related to 
the internal trade of the country. That 
was corroborated by the depression of the 
agricultural and inland towns, and the 
retail trade, with London at its head, con- 
temporaneously with our agriculture. But 
the export trade was distinct from the in- 
ternal trade, and might flourish when 
the other was depressed. Manchester 
and some other towns, so far as they ex- 
port manufacture, was concerned,—and 
Liverpool, which had a commission on 
every export and import,—might be thriv- 
ing when the rest of ihe community were 
bordering on a state of ruin. It was plain 
that the export trade might prosper when 
the internal demand had comparatively 
ceased. Although the disastrous state of 
our agriculture was ably described by the 
right hon. Chairman of the Committee in 
his Report last year, there were some strong 
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points, either omitted, or not sufficiently 
dwelt upon, which he would briefly refer 
to. One of the most alarming was, the 
great diminution of the capital of the 
tenantry, so that, if the landlords were to 
be exacting and to sell them up, not more 
on the average than about one-third would 
be in a state of solvency. The ancient 
yeomen, with a property of from 50/. to 
300/. per annum, had rapidly and sen- 
sibly diminished, and, in some instances, 
had been even entirely swept away within 
the last fifteen years, and a considerable 
consolidation of landed property had taken 
place, either from a union of small pro- 
perties by monied capitalists, or by the 
largest proprietors adding small parcels to 
their estates. The ancient usage of farmers 
having stocks of grain in their rick-yards, 
at periods shortly antecedent to harvests, 
had been, for a few years past, a matter 
of rare occurrence. The cultivation for 
some years without profit, and the ex- 
haustion of the capital of the tenant, had 
produced the natural result of a scourging 
of the land; and a diminished produce 
from a given portion of the soil was the 
consequence. ‘The exhaustion of the ca- 
pital, in many instances, of more than one 
race of tenantry, had caused a scarcity of 
tenants with capital among the children of 
yeomen and farmers, out of which the 
best tenants had hitherto been obtained. 
The necessities of the farmer had induced 
him to force his cattle on the market at 
an earlier age, so as to trench upon his 
breeding stock, and to produce a scarcity 
of live stock—a scarcity greatly aggra- 
vated by three or four years’ rot among 
the sheep. A reduction in rent of 10 to 
50 per cent had been submitted to by the 
landlords since the war; but in order to 
bestow on the tenantry a means of liveli- 
hood or possibility of profit, under a wheat 
price of 53s. or 54s. per quarter, a further 
reduction of from 20 to 30 per cent. must 
be submitted to. A compulsory reduction 
to that extent was alarming enough to in- 
duce the Legislature to interfere to pre- 
vent it; but when he stated that since the 
Committee sat, wheat had experienced a 
further fall of 7s. or 8s. per quarter, and if 
this depression remained, a reduction in 
rents must take place, at least 50 per cent. 
on the whole; whilst, in many instances, 
large tracts of land must go out of culti- 
vation, and rent entirely cease. In con- 
clusion, he would affirm, that nothing 
which the Government had proposed to 
4,2 
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do would operate as an efficient remedy, 
or even lessen, much less remove agricul- 
tural distress. The disease was too deeply 
seated to be got rid of by superficial nos- 
trums. That disease was caused by a 
change in the value of money to an almost 
inconceivable extent; and the cure must 
be effected by some modification of our 
present monetary system. He was disin- 
clined to oppose the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but his publicduty 
left him no alternative, and he meant to 
vote for the Motion of the noble Marquess. 

Mr. Tower could not repress his sur- 
prise at the speech of the hon. member 
for Bridgenorth. Most persons admitted, 
that all those burthens, direct and indi- 
rect, which fall exclusively on agriculture, 
should be reduced before the Corn-laws 
were altered ; it was reserved for the hon, 
member for Bridgenorth, who had given 
notice of a Motion to effect an alteration 
in the Corn-laws, to contend that they 
ought to remove the protection and con- 
tinue these burthens. His noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that, in his financial arrangements, 
he was consulting the best mode of 
effecting the prosperity of all classes. 
He begged, however, to ask thenoble Lord, 
how it came to pass, if whatever promoted 
the prosperity of the manufacturers was 
sure to increase the wealth of the agricul- 
turists, that the price of corn, and, indeed, 
of all other articles of agricultural pro- 
duce (wool only excepted), had, for many 
months past materially fallen? The aver- 
age price of wheat was only 48s. anda 
fraction. Under these circumstances, he 
meant to vote for the Motion of the noble 
Marquess, 

Mr. Lambert felt himself compelled to 
vote for the original Motion, He was 
certainly much inclined to give every 


possible relief to the agricultural classes; | 


but were he to support the Amendment, 
he should in effect be voting for a repeal 
of the Malt-tax, which he could not do. 
The noble Marquess assumed that the 
distress which had fallen on the landed 
interest was owing to the pressure of taxa- 
tion. This he denied. In his opinion it 
was attributable to the alteration which 
had taken place in the currency. Cer- 
tainly there did exist great distress amongst 
the agricultural classes, particularly in 
Ireland. He had asked a very intelligent 
farmer in his district, why he had forsaken 
his plough and taken to agitation? and 
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the reply he obtained was this:—‘ I 
minded my plough as long as my plough 
paid me; but now were I to attend to my 
plough as I once did when my agricultural 
pursuits brought me an adequate return 
for my industry, my plough would produce 
nothing but ruin; but agitation may pos- 
sibly give me something.” This was a 
most distressing state of things, and 
demanded the utmost inquiry and atten- 
tion on the part of the Legislature. The 
Legislature had done the wrong, and it 
was bound to administer the remedy. It 
was not yet too late. The measure of 
confiscation was not yet complete. The 
independent body of farmers, though 
dwindled away, was not yet extinct. The 
remedy, however, was very different to 
that suggested by the noble Marquess, 
and though he respected his motives, he 
could not support his proposition. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson observed, that 
the noble Marquess called upon the House, 
by his Amendment, to express its convic- 
tion that the agricultural part of the com- 
munity ought to be entitled to any reduc- 
tion which could be made in the shape of 
taxation. Everything which had taken 
place, from the moment his Majesty pro- 
nounced his Speech, to the Debate on this 
question, showed the justice of that pro- 
position. It appeared that there was a 
surplus revenue which might be applicable 
to the reduction of taxation, and it also 
appeared that the manufacturing interest 
was in prosperity, and that all the relief 
which had yet been given by a reduction of 
taxation, had been given to the trading 
and commercial interest. No answer had 
been made to the statement of the noble 
Marquess, that no relief had been given 
to the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Robinson could not help remarking 
upon some arguments which had been 
used in the course of the Debate. It was 
assumed that the agricultural interests, 
without any exception, were in a state of 
unmitigated distress, and that commerce 
and manufactures were in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement. If this were, in- 
deed, the case, the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might well be 
asked why he gave relief exclusively to 
that class which was in a prosperous con- 
dition. But he must beg leave to con- 
tradict the assumption that, because the 
King’s Speech made such a statement, 
therefore it must necessarily be true. He 
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to a considerable extent amongst the 
agricultural classes, and he should be glad 
if it could be relieved, but the noble Mar- 
quess must excuse him if he begged to 
remind him that, in the able and manly 
speech with which he had introduced this 
question on behalf of the agricultural in- 
terest, he had not stated any means by 
which the existing distress was to be 
relieved. He had merely moved a Reso- 
lution, stating that the agricultural interest 
ought to obtain a portion of whatever 
relief could be given to the people? Now 
how was that to be effected? If this 
motion were granted, the noble Lord could 
not give up the House-duty. If he were 
to compromise the matter and say, “I 
will give 600,000/. to the householders, 
600,000/. to the agriculturists, he (Mr. 
Robinson) would be glad to know what 
relief this amount would be to the lower 
classes? It appeared to him, therefore, 
that this proposition could lead to no 
result. One word with respect to the 
assumed prosperity of commerce and ma- 
nufactures. It seemed the measure of 
mercantile and commercial prosperity was 
taken by the quantity, while the prosperity 
of the agricultural interests was estimated 
by the returns. Let them, at least, have 
the same data for calculating the success 
or depression of either of those interests, 
Let it not be said that, because the manu- 
facturers sent abroad so many millions 
more yards of cotton, therefore, manufac- 
tures must necessarily be in a flourishing 
condition. He would ask the noble Lord, 
supposing he had sent last year 150 sheep 
to market, and received 150/. for them, 
and that this year he sent 200 and got 
but 100/. in return, would he consider 
this a proof of agricultural prosperity ? 
And yet such was the calculation which 
was adopted in the case of commerce and 
manufactures. He affirmed that the com- 
mercial interests, although not so much 
distressed as the agricultural interests, 
were far from being in such a state of 
prosperity as the King’s Speech would 
seem to imply. But there was one interest 
which had not been alluded to at all 
during the discussion—he meant the ship- 
ping interest. In a consideration of the 
great leading interests of the country was 
the shipping interest of so little import- 
ance that it ought to be completely lost 
sight of, and not even mentioned? He 
could assure the House, that if this pro- 
position were adopted he should feel it his 
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duty, on the next Motion fora Committee 
of Supply, to bring forward a similar pro- 
position in favour of the shipping interest, 
for he considered it equally entitled with 
the other interests to a share of whatever 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have to spare. He maintained that what- 
ever distress prevailed amongst the agri- 
cultural classes, there was equal or greater 
depression in the shipping interest, if that 
distress was to be measured by loss of 
capital or diminution of profits. He could 
not vote for the proposition of the noble 
Marquess, not because he did not sympa- 
thise with the distress of the agriculturists 
as well as of any other class, but because 
he thought that the Resolution, if adopted, 
would lead to no good whatever. 

Sir George Phillips said, that while he 
fully admitted the right of the agricul- 
turists to participate in whatever relief 
could be afforded to the country, he 
thought the means proposed by his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would be more effectual for that purpose 
than those suggested by the noble Mar- 
quess. With respect to the repeal of the 
Malt-tax, he maintained that that would 
be no relief to the farmers generally; be- 
cause, as the noble Lord stated, it was 
amongst the farmers of heavy lands, on 
which barley was not grown, that the 
greatest distress prevailed. The only other 
remedy proposed in the course of the dis- 
cussion, was that suggested by the hon. 
member for Wexford—namely, a return 
to paper money. Now he (Sir George 
Phillips) thought that he greatest relief 
would be afforded by a better administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws. He was convinced 
that the agriculturists themselves would 
feel a measure for the Amendment of 
those Laws, to be the greatest concession 
that could be made to them, for the great 
outcry amongst the farmers was directed 
against the poor-rates. That measure 
and the commutation of tithes could not 
fail to afford the most important relief, 
He concurred with his noble friend that 
relief could not be afforded to one class 
without the other interests feeling the 
benefit of it; and he was sure that the 
reduction of taxes which had taken place, 
and which was to take place, would be 
attended with the greatest possible benefit 
to all parties, 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, that, al- 
though the example had been set him, he 
should not enter into the question either 
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of the Currency or the Corn-laws, but 
would confine himself to the question 
before the House, which appeared to him 
to be simply this ;—If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could reduce taxes, what 
was the principle which should regulate 
the House in that reduction? He admit- 
ted that the repeal of the House-tax had 
been so pressed upon the noble Lord, both 
on account of the severity of its operation 
in the neighbouring districts, and in con- 
sequence of certain pledges which had 
been given, that, placed where he was, he 
could not well refuse to repeal that tax. 
But it was for the House to consider what 
was the principle upon which taxes should 
be reduced, so as best to reconcile 
the conflicting interests of the country. 
He assumed that the agricultural distress 
was admitted and proved, and that the 
commercial prosperity was, as the hon. 
Member below him (Mr. Robinson) said, 
at least doubtful. The arguments of the 
honorable member for Ipswich, who had 
seconded the Address, seemed to him to 
be built upon a sandy ground; for that 
hon. Member, in order to establish the 
prosperity of commerce and manufactures, 
confined himself to a calculation of the 
quantity of work done, leaving wholly 
unnoticed the question of the rate of profit 
at which that work was done. If the 
question related to a particular branch— 
the cotton trade, for instance—the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade would 
find no difficulty in telling the House what 
was the best mode of upholding that trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman would, as he 
had done last year, repeal the duty on the 
raw material. And why should not the 
same course be pursued in reference to the 
most important of our national productions 
—agricultural produce. If it were pos- 
sible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to reduce the burthens of the agricul- 
turists, he would effect two good objects— 
he would not only reduce taxation, but 
would enable the grower to bring his pro- 
duce to the market at a smaller price, and 
to compete with the foreigner. If the 
Malt-tax were reduced, not only would 
the consumers of beer be able to procure 
the article on lower terms, but the growers 
of barley would be enabled to produce it 
at a cheaper rate, and to enter into com- 
petition with the foreigner, if at a future 
period it should be deemed advisable to 
make any alteration in the Corn-law. 
With regard to the amendment of the 
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Poor-laws and the commutation of tithes, 
he did not expect from those measures the 
immediate relief which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer anticipated from them. 
On the contrary, he thought they would, 
in the first instance, be attended with 
considerable expense, which must be borne 
by the country. 

Mr. Maxwell said, he would vote for a 
repeal of the Malt-tax, whenever that 
question came before the House. In the 
mean time he strongly recommended his 
Majesty’s Ministers to impose a tax upon 
absentees. The present system was a 
premium upon absenteeism, because a man 
by going out of the country escaped from 
those taxes which he was obliged to pay 
if he remained in it. 

Mr. O’Connell meant to vote for the 
Motion of the noble Marquess, and he 
wished to state as briefly as he could his 
reasons for doing so. He would vote for 
the repeal of the Malt-tax, and of every 
other tax which bore upon agriculture, be- 
cause he knew that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer never gave up a tax until he 
was compelled, and the more the reduction 
of taxation was pressed upon him, the 
more benefit the country was likely to 
derive. Another reason for his supporting 
this proposition was, that if there were a 
majority in favour of it, there would then 
be another pressure upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by the hon. member for 
Worcester, on behalf of the shipping 
interest. The noble Lord very candidly 
admitted that he yielded to these pressures, 
He talked of the unpopularity of a tax, 
which unpopularity meant nothing more 
than the extent to which its reduction was 
pressed upon him by the people. He 
appealed to the House whether, in this 
wisest of all countries, we had not been 
guilty of one of the greatest possible 
blunders with respect to the debt. The 
country owed 1000,000,000/., and was 
thus in the situation of an individual who 
owed 1,000/., and went to his creditor 
and said, “ I owe you 1,000/., and I am 
very ill able to pay you, but I will tell you 
what I will do, instead of 20s. in the pound, 
I will pay you thirty shillings.” That was 
done by the wisest nation on the face of 
the earth. One-half at least was added to 
the value of the currency in order to enable 
the country to pay its debt. Another wise 
notion was, that taking off taxes would 
be no relief. He thought it an established 
proverb in this country, that a shilling 
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saved is a shilling gained. Every man 
knew that if he was obliged to pay away a 
shilling he could not keep itin his pocket ; 
and yet it was said that the taking otf of 
taxes would be of no relief. He should 
like to try at all events. But, absurd and 
preposterous as these things were, there 
was a solecism, in the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, con- 
sidering the King’s speech, was more 
inexplicable than any thing that had ever 
appeared before the public. ‘The King’s 
speech represented the commercial in- 
terests as being in a thriving condition, 
and the agricultural interests in a state of 
depression. The commercial interests were 
to be stated at the highest rate of pros- 
perity and the excellent and accomplished 
political economist who seconded the ad- 
dress proved, by the most conclusive 
specimens of vulgar arithmetic, that that 
prosperity was real and substantial. As 
to the agricultural distress, every one 
was agreed upon that point, and 
distress prevailed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Even in Ireland, 
where they differed as to everything else, 
they agreed in that statement. Com- 
merce was prosperous, and agriculture 
was distressed, ‘and therefore,” the 
noble Lord said, ‘‘I will give relief to 
commerce and none to agriculture.” That 
was the amount of what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said. Yes, yes, that 
was the plain English of it. Let him ask 
in sober sadness, was it not admitted that 
the agricultural interest was depressed ? 
Had any man connected with them one 
third of the income he enjoyed during the 
war,—certainly no man had one half; at 
least he would answer for it that was the 
case inIreland. Few had one third, and 
certainly no man had two-thirds. But he 
would tell the House who had increased 
incomes; those persons who were pro- 
prietors of the public debt. They got 
three times what they were entitled to. 
It must be looked to. The interest of the 
debt must be reduced. It was 29 mil- 
lions. Let the noble Lord strike off 
one-sixth of the interest, and that would 
give him four millions and a-half to begin 
with; let him then come and reduce 
taxation to the amount of four and a half 
millions. He heard a great deal of talk 
of justice and national faith, and every- 
thing else. Talk of the cant of national 
faith indeed! He contended that national 
faith so called was national injustice. The 
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reports year after year proved that the 
distress of the country was increasing. 
First hope was held out to the people. 
That hope was disappointed ; and then 
came despair and darkness, only illumi- 
nated by the flames kindled in the agri- 
cultural counties by the incendiaries. 
The gentlemen who questioned this fact 
could not be in the habit of reading the 
newspapers. He had never perceived, 
amongst the monied interest, who were so 
anxious to enhance the currency, the 
slightest feeling of compassion for the 
sufferings of the agricultural classes. It 
was said that we ought not to talk of 
adverse interests. But the people and 
the proprietors of the debt had adverse 
interests. The people wanted to pay 
them as cheaply as they could, and the 
proprietors were determined to get as 
much as possible. Let the Government 
reduce the interest of the debt and the 
amount of taxation; and, at the end of 
twelve months, if one-sixth were not suffi- 
cient, let them take off another sixth 
from the interest. He knew the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had a great deal of poetic imagination. 
He had given a most poetic description 
of the future prospects of the country. 
He had depicted green and glowing fields, 
verdant valleys, and everything that a 
virtuoso could desire ; but he held out no 
prospect of a reduction of the debt ; he 
gave no encouragement that in a thousand 
years it would be reduced by a thousandth 
part; but by his plan there would, at 
least be a beginning. Determined as he 
was to vote for lessening the taxes as 
much as possible, he should support the 
proposition of the noble Marquess. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley could not deny 
the existence of agricultural distress. 
The Committee of last Session proved it ; 
and, his Majesty’s speech at the opening 
of the present Session declared it. If, 
therefore, the Resolution proposed by the 
noble Marquess went only to confirm that 
report, and that declaration, he should 
not feel any strong objection to it. But, 
after what had passed that night, he 
thought the House ought to look a litile 
further into the practical effect of the noble 
Marquess’s motion. He did not pretend 
to impute to the supporters of the motion 
generally the motives by which the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had 
declared he was actuated. He entertained 
much too great a respect for most of 
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them to cast upon them any such imputa- 
tion. But, after what had passed, he 
begged the House to look at the practical 
result. The motion had been supported 
on grounds which, if acquiesced in by the 
House, would lead, not to the benefit or 
injury of one particular interest merely, 
but to universal confusion. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had just 
told the House, that his noble friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) never gave 
up a single tax till he was driven to it. 
* Use force with thejChancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,” said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, “and he will acquiesce in 
your proposition.” Now, really he (Mr. 
Stanley) did not think that that was a 
charge to which his noble friend was 
peculiarly liable. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, declared, that he 
would vote for the motion of the noble 
Marquess, because it would follow as an 
irresistible consequence that the Malt 
tax must be taken off. He knew that the 
repeal of that tax would be popular, not 
only on account of its large amount, but 
of its nature. But the interests of Ire- 
land, about which the hon. and learned 
Member always seemed peculiarly solici- 
tous, surely her interests would not be 
advanced by the repeal of the Malt-ax? 
He would put it to the right hon. member 
for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) whether 
he was prepared to support the propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Member for 
repealing the Malt-tax,—to that right hon. 
Member who asserted that 1,200,000/. 
were all that it was possible to take off 
from the burthens of the country by a 
diminution of taxation? He would ask 
the hon. member for Essex (Mr. Baring), 
who had bitterly reproached the Govern- 
ment for encroaching on the diminished 
margin of the surplus revenue, whether 
he was prepared to favour the abstraction 
of 5,000,000/. from the interest of the 
national debt? A partial reduction of 
the Malt-tax would not afford that degree 
of relief to the agricultural interest which 
some hon. Members might expect. To 
take off half the tax would not be a re- 
moval of half the burthen, for the expense 
of collection would remain pretty nearly 
as at present. A more conclusive and 
satisfactory statement than that which the 
House had just heard from the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin he had never 
heard—a statement in the course of which, 
the learned Gentleman showed that he 
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was prepared to provide for what the hon. 
member for Essex once denominated 
“the margin of taxation” by a direct 
incroachment on the interest of the public 
debt. This was the learned Gentleman’s 
mode of filling up the margin. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed an 
immediate reduction of one-sixth of the 
interest of the national debt; and if that 
should not be sufficient, he would reduce 
another sixth in twelve months. He had 
heard the other night with surprise some 
mention made of “ the pretext of an Act 
of Parliament ;” but with infinitely more 
astonishment did he now hear the learned 
Gentleman talk in a British Parliament 
of “ the cant of national faith!” He granted 
that the mode in which the present re- 
petition of that expression was received, 
and the tone of contemptuous derision 
with which it had been originally met, 
fully vindicated the House from the 
charge of partaking in any such absurd 
and profligate opinions. He owned “ pro- 
fligate,” was a very strong expression— 
of course he meant “ profligate opinions ” 
in the sense of principles leading directly 
to acts of political profligacy—but he 
could not make use of a lighter term 
when characterizing the sentiments re- 
ferred to. He rejoiced to hear the tone 
of derision with which the House had 
received the hon. Gentleman’s observation, 
inasmuch as that unequivocal expression 
of feeling saved the House from all sus- 
picion, vindicated it from the imputation 
of participating in the sentiment, and 
sustained within the walls of Parliament, 
not ‘ the cant,” but the high principles of 
integrity, and national faith and honour. 
He had merely risen for the purpose of 
commenting on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s expression, and also to call 
the attention of the House to the fact, 
that a great] number of those who were 
prepared to form part of what he expected 
to be the majority, might do so without 
entering into every financial consequence, 
but simply because they would not, by 
so large an abolition of taxation, endanger 
the national honour, which they were deter- 
mined to uphold and vindicate. He should 
only add, that according to every maxim of 
political prudence, the House ought not to 
accede to a Resolution on the ground that 
it merely contained the assertion of a tru- 
ism, without being prepared to follow out 
the principles of that truism in the way 
which its supporters advocated. 
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Sir Robert Peel concurred in all the 

sentiments expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the conclusion of his speech. 
Nothing could be more painful than to be 
compelled to vote on the same side with 
those who avowed opinions that were in 
direct opposition to every principle of 
honour and national faith. He should 
be ashamed of himself, however, if he let 
a consideration of that nature deter him 
from the course which a sense of public 
duty required him to pursue. He rejoiced 
to hear the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin avow his political creed, because 
when they came, in a few days hence, to 
the consideration of the Repeal of the 
Union, they would bear in mind under 
what auspices, and with what views that 
measure was proposed. ‘O all you,” ex- 
claimed the right hon. Baronet “who have 
interest in the funds in Ireland—O all you 
Protestants who hold lands in Ireland, 
learn, by this timely declaration, what your 
fate will be when you shall have been de- 
livered up to the tender mercies of a po- 
pular assembly, returned by the influence 
and adopting the principles of this man, 
who makes a jest of national honour, and 
talks of the Cant of public faith.” 
“I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 
The question of the Repeal of the Union had 
been decided by that preliminary declara- 
tion. Who that had anything to lose 
would not draw the inference, that if such 
slender pretences could be brought for- 
ward to justify the violation of national 
faith, there could be no security for any 
property of any description ? 

While, therefore, he voted on the same 
side with the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he could not too strongly express his abhor- 
rence of the principles which he professed. 
He was not prepared to admit, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that an acquiescence in 
this Motion must lead to a violation of the 
national faith. He, for one, would not 
consent to grant any relief even to the 
agricultural interest at the expense of dis- 
turbing confidence in public credit. They 
were placed, however, in these circum- 
stances. The noble Lord had stated the 
other night, in what he must call a very 
unusual and premature declaration, that 
the national revenue was in an exceedingly 
prosperous condition, and that he had a 
certain sum to apply to the remission of 
taxation. The noble Lord said, that he 
was rather inclined for a Repeal of the 
House-tax, but he added, ‘* that he would 
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leave the matter open for a certain period, 
so that each Member might present his plan 
to the House; and if any hon. Gentleman 
should succeed in inducing the House to 
prefer any other tax for remission, he would 
not propose to repeal the House-tax.” With 
such an avowal as this, such an advertise- 
ment for counter-proposals, it would be 
perfect treason, on the part of those repre- 
senting any interest requiring a remission 
of taxation, not to urge their claims. The 
noble Lord, too, was a perfectly fair arbi- 
trator, for his mind seemed quite free from 
bias in favour of his own proposal. He 
said, that he had given a sort of pledge 
to repeal the House-tax ; but he admitted, 
that there were other taxes which he 
thought it would be much better to re- 
peal. Now, they could relieve the noble 
Lord from the difficulty of his pledge, by 
proposing the remission of some one of those 
other taxes which the noble Lord himself 
thought a better tax to repeal. The noble 
Lord was the last person to object to this 
gentle violence. There never was so clear 
an invitation to be ravished. The noble 
Lord had consulted his friends, the poli- 
tical economists, and they had convinced 
him, that the House-tax was not the tax 
which he should repeal; therefore, he 
would, for six months, give a clear stage 
and no favour to all those who were anxious 
to make him change his course. Now, 
they had this admission from the noble 
Lord,—that the agricultural interest was so 
intimately connected with the commercial 
and the manufacturing interests, that the 
best mode of advancing and improving it 
would be to extend our commerce and ma- 
nufactures by opening new markets; byre- 
moving those regulations, as well fiscal as 
political, which interfered with or impeded 
their extension. These observations were 
very just. The agricultural classes would 
be benefited by the extension of our com- 
merce ; but, he would ask the noble Lord, 
whether the House-tax was one—the re- 
mission of which would remove the pres- 
sure from the springs of industry, or tend 
to give to our manufactures new encour- 
agement in foreign markets? Nobody 
would say, that the repeal of the House- 
tax would afford any relief, either direct 
or indirect, to the agricultural classes. And 
why not attempt to repeal some tax which 
should benefit them. There were few taxes 
less open to just objections than a House- 
tax levied on fair principles. It partook 
something of the nature of a Property-tax, 
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without its inquisitorial character. The 
House-tax fell much more on the higher 
than on the lower classes. Ifthe noble 
Lord had been anxious to afford relief to 
the agricultural interest, the repeal of the 
Window-tax would, in some measure, 
effect that; but he doubted, whether it 
would be possible to select any tax, or 
duties of any kind, to an equivalent 
amount, the reduction of which would 
not give more alleviation to the agri- 
cultural interest than the reduction of 
the House-tax would give. It had been 
stated, in the course of the Debate, that 
considerable relief would be afforded to 
the agriculturists, by some intended al- 
terations in the Poor-laws. He thought 
that an alteration of the Poor-laws was 
necessary not merely to the agricultural 
interest, but to all interests. He believed 
that the independence, the comfort, and 
the happiness of the lower classes were 
intimately involved in the sound considera- 
tion and amendment of the Poor-laws. 
But, when the evils had become so mani- 
fold and so complicated, many years must 
elapse before any very perceptible improve- 
ment could be effected, or any great relief 
could be afforded to the agricultural in- 
terest. It was a delusion to the agricul- 
tural tenancy of England, to say, that 
any measure connected with the Poor- 
laws could afford them immediate be- 
nefit. It was not his (Sir R. Peel’s) in- 
tention to go into the question of the Malt- 
tax, or endeavour to show that the remis- 
sion of any part of it would afford great 
relief to the agriculturists. He would, 
however, express his anxious wish, that 
the noble Lord would appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the bearing of dif- 
ferent taxes, general and iocal, on the 
various classes of the community, to see 
whether the present system of taxation 
did not unduly press on the farming and 
agricultural classes in particular. He was 
anxious that such an inquiry should extend 
to the whole of the local taxation, to the 
expense of criminal prosecutions, to the 
maintenance of country bridges and roads, 
to ascertain whether the pressure was 
anything like equal on the different classes. 
He doubted much whether the neces- 
sary expense for ensuring the security of 
life and property, namely, the punishment 
of crime, did not fall with extreme weight 
on the land. The towns chiefly contributed 
the criminals, and the land almost the 
whole expense of bringing them to justice. 
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Some observations had been made with 
respect to the surcharges to which per- 
sons in large towns were liable in conse- 
quence of the operation of the Assessed- 
taxes. Now he (Sir R. Peel) would ven- 
ture to say, that the surcharges on land 
were not less in amount or less vexatious 
than those which occurred in towns, and 
the surcharges on the county were not so 
easily got rid of. In towns, in case of 
injustice, the neighbours met together, 
public meetings were called, and memorials 
were sent to the Treasury; but, in the 
country districts, the power of remonstrance 
was much less effectual, from the absence 
of all combination, and the want of know- 
ledge as to the best mode of resistance. 
He had that morning received a letter 
which had been sent to him in consequence 
of some observations with which he troubled 
the House the other evening. The person 
who sent the letter, and of whom he (Sir 
Robert Peel) knew nothing, had seen in a 
newspaper some observations of his, and 
had he not seen them, would probably have 
remained silent under a grievous oppres- 
sion. The letter was from Oundle in North- 
amptonshire, the county which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer represented. The 
writer stated, that he held a dairy farm at 
a rental of 200/. a year, and his farm was 
the only means he had of obtaining a live- 
lihood. He was possessed of a horse, 
which he used entirely for the purposes of 
his farm. Last year, he was greatly sur- 
prised to find himself charged for this 
horse by the tax-gatherer as for a riding- 
horse. The writer of the letter said, that he 
appealed against this charge, but his appeal 
was dismissed because, according to the 
Commissioners, “ grazing,” was not  farm- 
ing” within the meaning of the Act. The 
farmer very naturally asked, whether there 
was any authority for this decision. Yes, 
was the reply; and they referred him to 
Johnson's Dictionary. By that work 
“husbandry” meant “tillage,” and ‘til- 
lage” meant ‘‘ ploughing.” The charge, 
therefore, was ordered to be confirmed, 
because the farmer had no ploughed land. 
He very naturally asked whether, if he 
ploughed a part of the land, and left the 
remainder as a grazing farm, he should be 
still liable to the charge; and the reply 
was, “‘ Yes, unless the greater portion of 
the farm is ploughed.” How many isolated 
cases of this kind might occur in the coun- 
try, and how much hardship might be in- 
flicted without its being known! Whereas, 
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in towns, publicity would instantly be given 
to the cause of complaint, and publicity 
would most probably be followed by re- 
dress. He hoped, that the noble Lord 
would be induced to see whether he could 
not altogether relieve the agricultural 
classes from taxes which pressed on them 
in this vexatious manner. He had not 
intended to address the House; but he 
felt anxious to do so in consequence of the 
observations of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He wished, as he voted with the 
hon.and learned member for Dublin, utterly 
to disavow any participation in his opin- 
ions. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
reminded him of the elephant wounded in 
battle, which was often more dangerous 
to its friends than its foes. One remark 
only he wished to make before he sat 
down. It had been stated, with a view to 
show that the agricultural classes were not 
in such a distressed state as had been re- 
presented, that the price of British wool 
had risen considerably. Now, the high 
price of wool, instead of being an indica- 
tion of the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes, was rather an indication of their 
distress. He had no doubt that that rise 
in price had chiefly been the consequence 
of the prevalence of wet during the last 
three years, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of the flocks. He did not believe 
that the increase in the price of wool af- 
forded anything like a remuneration to the 
farmer for the loss in his flocks. It was 
observed, that at present the price of wool 
was high, whilst that of corn was low. 
He feared that the farmer had been obliged, 
in many instances, in consequence of the 
pressure of his difficulties, to plough up 
his grazing land; to realize an immediate 
gain at the risk of permanent injury, and 
that, in consequence, corn had become 
unusually abundant, and wool unusually 
scarce. No man, he thought, could deny 
that the agricultural classes laboured under 
great distress. It had been said, that 
this would be diminished by repealing the 
Corn-laws. He believed, that any such 
measure would only aggravate the dis- 
tress, He would not consent to a Repeal 
of the Corn-laws, because it would make 
a great and sudden revolution in the rela- 
tions of the different classes of society, 
which would be productive of the greatest 
misery. In conclusion, he would say, that 
if they had any taxation to remit, it would 
be right to remit those taxes which 
bore either directly or indirectly on agri- 
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culture, rather than repeal the tax which 
had been suggested by the noble Lord. 
He thought, that the agricultural popula- 
tion had a strong claim to the commisera- 
tion of the House, not only, as was ad- 
mitted, because more distressed than any 
other class, but also in consequence of 
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the loyalty, the patience, and the submis- 
sion with which they had long borne the 


greatest suffering. 


The House divided on the Amendment 
—Ayes 202; Noes 206: Majority 4. 
List of the Avts. 


Aglionby, Hi. A. 
Arbuthnot, Gen. 
Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bethel, R. 

Blake, M. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, H. B. 
Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Butler, Hon. Col. 
Castlereagh, Vise. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Cobbett, W. 

Cole, Viscount 
Conolly, Col. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Curteis, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. II. 
Daly, J. 

Dare, R. H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dawson, E. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Duffield, T. 


Duncombe, Hon. W. 


Dugdale, W. S. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eastcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, G. 
Fancourt, Major 
Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fielden, J. 
Fielden, W. 

Finch, G. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 


Foley, E. 


Folkes, Sir W. 
Forester, Hon. C. W. 
Fremantle, Sit T. 
Fryer, R. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E, 
Grattan, H. 
Greene, T. G. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, H. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Grimston, Lord 
Gully, J. 
Halcombe, J. 
Halford, H. 
Hall, B. 
Handley, H. 
Handley, W. F. 
Handley, B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer Col. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. 8. 
Herries, J, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Trton, S. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Captain 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Locke, W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lygon, Colonel 
Lalor, P. 

Leech, J. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Milton, Viscount 
Miller, W. H. 
Manners, Lord R, 
Miles, W, 
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Maxwell, H, 
Maxwell, J. 
Macnamara, F. 
Moreton, A. H. 
Neeld, J. 

Neale, Adm. Sir H. 
Newark, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A.C. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Parker, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 
Palmer, C, F. 
Palmer, R. 

Pease, J. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pollock, F. 
Poulter, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pigott, R. 
Richards, J. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, Lord C. J. 
Rickford, W. 
Ross, C. 

Stewart, J. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Stanley, E. 

Shaw, Fred. 
Scott, Sir E. 
Sanderson, R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, S. T. 
Sullivan, R. 
Sinclair, G. 

Sheil, R. L. 
Scott, J. W. 
Shawe, R.N. 


On the question being again put, that 
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Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 


Throckmorton, R. G. 


Talbot, J. H. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Tower, C. J. 
Talbot, Jas. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Tennyson, Charles 
Tennent, J. E. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Townshend, Lord C, 
Talbot, J. 
Turner, W. 
Verner, Col. W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Wilks, J. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wason, R. 
Wood, Col. 
Williams, R. 
Willoughby, Sir H 
Windham, W. H. 
Weyland, Major R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, Colonel 
Wallace, T. 
Wilmot, Sir G. 
Watkins, L. V. 
Williams, T. P. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, Capt. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 


Chandos, Marquess of 


Knatchbull, Sir E. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Denison, W. J. 
Ferguson, Capt. 
Tynte, Col. 


the Speaker do leave the Chair, 
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Conpuct or Baron Smiru.] Sir 
Edward Knatchbull having moved, “ That 
the Resolution adopted by the House on 
the 13th of February be read, relative to 
Baron Smith,” and it having been read, 
the hon. Baronet proceeded to say, that 
he was well persuaded, that the House 
would feel it would be infinitely the more 
agreeable course, as he apprehended it 
undoubtedly would be the more convenient 
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one, if it were possible, at that hour of the 
night, to postpone the discussion of a ques- 
tion which he deemed it his bounden duty 
to submit to the anxious and solemn con- 
sideration of the House. He was fully 
aware of the disadvantages under which 
he rose to claim the attention of the House, 
engaged as it had been for so many hours 
in the discussion of a question of the 
highest magnitude, and delighted as it had 
been by such brilliant displays of eloquence, 
which must render anything that he had 
to address to it but little calculated to 
arrest its attention. With all these disad- 
vantages, however, against him, he felt it 
his duty, even at that late hour of the 
night, to bring this question under the 
consideration of the House. Though he 
felt that it was his duty to proceed with 
the task he had undertaken, he must, at 
the same time, confess, that he was fully 
sensible of the extreme difficulty, and, 
perhaps, delicacy, of the position in which 
he stood at the present moment. He was 
about to do that, which was, though very 
unusual, not without precedent. He was 
about to call upon the House to consider 
the propriety of rescinding a vote to 
which they had come on a former evening ; 
and he could assure them he would not 
have presumed to take such a course if 
he were not fully impressed with the great 
importance—if he had not felt that he 
had strong and reasonable grounds for 
bringing forward the proposition which he 
should submit to their consideration. 
When he recalled to the House the serious 
charges which the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had brought against Baron 
Smith—when he brought to their recol- 
lection the strong sensation which the 
announcement of these charges had pro- 
duced upon the House — when he re- 
minded them of the intense feeling that 
was entertained upon the subject out of 
doors—and when they considered the 
very peculiar circumstances under which 
the vote was come to, he was persuaded 
that he should stand, not only acquitted, 
but justified, for the line of conduct he 
proposed to adopt. In the course of the 
previous discussion which had taken place 
on this subject, the right hon. the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies said, that he was 
induced to take a part in it rather in 
consequence of the mode and manner in 
which the debate was carried on, than 
from any importance which he attached 
to the statement made by the hon. and 
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learned member for Dublin. He was 
ready to believe that the former discussion 
did take an unusual course; but why it 
did do so he was unable to say. The 
debate certainly was tinged with party 
spirit; and that, he was willing to admit, 
might have induced the right hon. Secre- 
tary and other hon. Members to vote as 
they had done. He begged however to 
assure them, that he alone was responsible 
for the Motion which he was about to 
bring forward, and he hoped, indeed he 
was confident, they would give him credit 
when he declared, that he did not bring 
it forward as a party question. He was 
incapable, on such a momentous question, 
of being influenced by any such motives 
and the ground on which alone he sub- 
mitted the Motion with which he meant 
to conclude, was the dangerous effect 
which such a vote was likely to have upon 
the independence of the Judges of the 
land, and the difficulties to which it would 
expose them. Among other consequences 
he felt the great injustice that would be 
done to the eminent and learned individual 
implicated by it if such a vote as this were 
allowed to remain unchallenged. That able 
and excellent gentleman had now for up- 
wardsof thirty years presided on the Bench, 
and never to hisknowledge, never according 
to the information which he had obtained, 
had taint or suspicion before assailed his 
conduct. The public character of all men 
was of the first importance to them, and 
to none was public character of greater 
value than to persons on whom depended 
the administration of justice. The public 
character of no man, of no Judge, was 
ever more appreciated than that of the 
eminent and learned individual upon 
whom this vote cast so unmerited a reflec- 
tion. Such a vote he must say, never 
ought to have passed that House; but as 
he wished to avoid any expression that 
would lead to angry discussion, he would 
abstain from saying more lest he should 
fall into the very error which he desired 
to guard against. He could not, however, 
help expressing the regret which he felt at 
the expressions in which the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin indulged at 
the expense of the learned Judge. He 
was quite at liberty, he believed, to refer 
to what had occurred on the former occa- 
sion, and if he merely confined himself 
to what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, the House 
must feel convinced that he had abundant 
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materials for even acrimonious observation. 
He would not, however, cast blame on 
either the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, or any one else; that was not his 
object. His purpose was to move the 
House from the false position in which it 
was placed by the vote of the other night, 
and by having the question reconsidered 
to secure their own independence. When 
the subject was first brought forward, the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
made an observation which was not un- 
frequently advanced by him both in and 
out of that House. He said, that it was 
altogether an Irish question, and that, 
therefore, they would, he doubted not, 
treat it lightly, as they were in the habit 
of doing all questions relating to that 
country. He did not understand why the 
hon. and learned Member made use of an 
observation so unfounded. But the hon. 
and learned Member proclaimed on all 
occasions, that the interests of Ireland 
were altogether neglected by the British 
Parliament. He denied that the assertion 
was borne out by fact ; and he proclaimed, 
not only for himself, but also on the part 
of every other hon. Member of that House, 
and he spoke only the truth, that on no 
occasion within his recollection, had he, 
or had the Parliament of this country, 
neglected the interests of Ireland. It had 
ever been his desire and most anxious 
care to pay the utmost consideration to 
any measure that was brought forward for 
the advantage of that country; and he 
would boldly affirm, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin was not more 
solicitous about its welfare than he was. 
Whether the questions brought forward 
related to the interests of Ireland, or to 
the interests of England, his course had 
been, and always should be, to do justice, 
as far as he was able, to both countries. 
He would at all times pay the same dis- 
passionate attention to all questions, 
whether they were English or Irish; and 
he thought the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had no right to charge either 
him or the other hon. Members of that 
House, with being negligent of the in- 
terests of Ireland. He was ready to 
admit, that no man should ask the House 
to retrace its steps who was not prepared 
to show sufficient grounds for the adoption 
of such a course. He was also bound to 
show, that in bringing forward a proposition 
like this he could not be suspected of being 
actuated by party motives. He dis- 
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claimed any thing of the kind, and re- 
peated, that he was influenced by no 
motive so unworthy ; and in proof of this, 
he would take the liberty of stating the 
case as it stood, without recurring to any 
circumstances that was likely in any way 
to give rise to angry discussion. It 
should not be forgotten that this distin- 
guished individual, whose public charac- 
ter was so wantonly assailed, was a 
person who had occupied an important 
place on the bench for the last thirty 
years, and against whom not even the 
shadow of imputation had been cast, from 
the period of his elevation to the judicial 
seat, down to the moment when those 
charges were brought forward by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin. He 
must first remark, that it was not usual 
for the conduct of a Judge to be inquired 
into by a Committee of that House. The 
case of Lord Macclesfield was, he believed, 
the only exception of the kind that had 
occurred from the period of the Revolu- 
tion to the present time; and he must say, 
that he, for one, did not approve of such 
Parliamentary investigations. He was 
aware that there were two other cases in 
which the conduct of two Irish Judges 
was complained of. He alluded to the 
cases of Mr. Justice Fox and Mr. Justice 
Johnson; but neither of those cases had 
led to a Parliamentary inquiry. Between 
these two cases, however, and the present, 
there was not a single feature of similarity. 
The conduct imputed to the two Judges he 
had named, and that which the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had attributed 
to Baron Smith, were widely different. In 
no point of view could the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin be justified 
in the use of such terms as those which 
he had employed in bringing forward 
this accusation against a Judge, who was 
alike distinguished for his honour and 
his learning, and the great liberality of his 
political sentiments. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had made _ two 
charges against Mr. Baron Smith. Inthe 
first he stated, that the learned Judge 
had been guilty of neglect of his judicial 
duties, and in the next he alleged, that 
the same learned personage was a violent 
political partisan. With respect to the 
first accusation, that of neglect of duty, 
he entreated the House to pause for a 
moment, and consider of what that charge 
consisted. The hon. and learned mem- 


ber for Dublin had asserted, that Mr, 
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Baron Smith was constantly in the habit 
of going into Court at a late hour in the 
day, to the great inconvenience and injury 
of suitors. The practice of which the 
hon. and learned Member had complained 
was perhaps inconvenient, and might not 
be regarded with much favour in this 
country; but then it was important to 
know, however objectionable, that it was 
a practice which generally prevailed 
among the Judges in Ireland. Undoubt- 
edly such a practice did not sound satis- 
factory in British ears; but if the same 
thing happened in the case of other Irish 
Judges, he could not understand why the 
hon. and learned Member should have 
selected Baron Smith, as the object 
against which to direct his thunders. 
The charge, it was apparent, was general 
rather than specific, and, consequently, 
there was the greater difficulty in answer- 
ing it. The hon. and learned Member 
had only told them of two instances of 
neglect, and one of those was the Liver- 
pool case. But had the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin ventured to tell them 
that he had, even in his capacity of 
counsel, made any representation to the 
learned Judge, with respect to his alleged 
neglect of duty? He had not; but if 
the hon. and learned Member had known 
of such misconduct as he attributed to 
Baron Smith, was it not his bounden duty 
to have made a representation to him 
upon the subject? If the hon. and 
learned Member had taken this course, 
and his representation was not attended 
to, unquestionably he would have good 
grounds for complaint, but not before. 
Another instance of the dereliction of 
duty attributed to the learned Judge by 
the hon. and learned Member, related to 
a bankruptcy case. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he had not 
attributed the dereliction of duty in the 
case alluded to to Mr. Baron Smith, but to 
another Judge. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull: What! did 
the hon. and learned Member mean to deny 
that he attributed the neglect in the bank- 
ruptcy case of which he had complained 
to Baron Smith? The hon. and learned 
Member had stated, that he was in Court 
when a certain trial had taken place, and 
that he had made observations to the 
Jury, to show that the Judge was 


unfit to be on the bench—so unfit, that 
the hon. and learned Member told the 
Jury, that if the Judge interfered at all, 
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it would only be to stop the administra-| pressed, and he always opposed those 
tion of justice, and now the hon. and} who he supposed were their oppressors. 
learned Member told them, that he| When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded to some other Judge. was, with the rest of his Catholic coun- 

Mr, O’ Connell repeated, that he had not | trymen, in the opinion of Baron Smith, 
and could not have alluded to Mr. Baron | suffering under oppression, then Baron 
Smith, for he had said, that the Judge who | Smith was the advocate, the able advocate 
had been guilty of the conduct which he| of Catholic Emancipation. But now 
had described, had remained on the bench | that matters were changed, and that that 
for two years afterwards. hon. and learned Gentleman, instead of 

Sir Edward Knatchbull: certainly it} being in the situation of an oppressed 
was his impression at the time, and he| man, was, in the opinion of many, ex- 
believed many other Gentlemen supposed | ercising oppression over others, Baron 
as he did, that Baron Smith was the| Smith, true to the enlightened and noble 
Judge to whom the hon. and learned | principles which had always influenced 
member for Dublin referred, as having | his conduct, was to be found opposed to 
been guilty of laches. In this he knew) him. He must say, that never had a 
the testimony of many hon. Gentlemen} charge of misconduct against a Judge 
would bear him out. It now appeared,| been brought forward or sustained upon 
however, that that case did not refer to| evidence more lame and insufficient. The 
Baron Smith. But that admission was | right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
in itself a powerful argument in proof of| the Colonies, had said, in the former 
the injustice of the line of proceeding | debate on this question, that the charge 
that had been adopted towards that learned | against Mr. Baron Smith, for his conduct at 
Judge. The learned Gentleman brought | Armagh, had not been answered. But 
a charge against Baron Smith, and, in| surely the right hon. Secretary must have 
doing so, he referred to a case of neglect | long since perceived, that, as far as re- 
of duty on the part of another Judge in| garded Baron Smith, the evidence had 
Ireland, far greater than any imputed to | entirely failed. The whole of the impu- 
the learned Baron; and yet no complaint | tation of neglect of duty rested on the 
had ever been made to Parliament of the | conduct attributed to the learned Judge 
conduct of that Judge. He did not want! at the Assizes of Armagh; but what was 
to know his name—he supposed, indeed, | the testimony which the hon. and gallant 
that the case was in reality one that did; member for Armagh had borne on this 
not call for investigation; and he only; subject? Why, he had told the House— 
referred to it to show what a peculiar and he made the assertion upon his own 
measure of injustice had been visited on | responsibility, upon his own honour as a 
the head of Baron Smith. He recollected | Member of Parliament—that, in no one 
that, in the outset of his speech, the hon. | case which had come before the learned 
and learned Gentleman had said, that | Judge, had injury been inflicted upon any 
the charge which he was about to prefer | party, nor had the due course of the ad- 
against Baron Smith, was generally applic- | ministration of justice been in the least 
able to the Judges in Ireland. How! impeded. Here was a triumphant answer 
did it happen, then, that Baron Smith | to so much of the hon. and learned mem- 
should be selected as the first victim for| ber for Dublin’s charge. It short, it 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s venge- | must be evident to every Member of that 
ance? How did it happen that the hon. | House, that the first charge was destitute 
and learned Gentleman, who had himself | of any foundation. But why, it might 
so often sounded the praises of that | be asked, had it been brought forward ? 
learned Judge, who had so often spoken | He would state why. It was impossible 
in the highest terms of approbation of | to conceal the fact,that it had been brought 
his impartial and excellent conduct, | forward in order to prop up the second 
should thus turn round upon him, and in| charge. No one could doubt this. It 
his old age, endeavour to excite the pub-| was not heard of till after the charge 
lic odium against him? If there was any | delivered at Dublin. It was that charge 
point in the character of that learned | which constituted the real offence ; and 
Judge that stood out more distinguished | this would be manifest when he stated 
than the rest, it was this, that he always| that, until Baron Smith delivered his 
supported those he imagined to be op-| charge to the Grand Jury in Dublin, no 
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complaint whatever had been urged against 
him by the hon. and learned Member in 
reference to his conduct at Armagh. He 
would defy the hon. and learned Member 
to deny this assertion. If, then, the charge 
which the learned Judge delivered to the 
Grand Jury in Dublin in October last had 
never been uttered, it was perfectly clear 
that the charge relative to his neglect of 
duty would never have been heard of. He 
certainly was not an advocate for Judges 
making political charges, because he 
thought that political charges might lead 
unconsciously to something like political 
bias on the part of a Judge. Than 
this nothing could be worse or more in- 
jurious to the pure administration of jus- 
tice, and, therefore, he disapproved of it. 
Although such was the opinion which he 
entertained, he must, at the same time, 
admit, that cases might occur in which it 
would be the imperative duty of the 
Judge to speak on political subjects. 
This was a proposition which he did not 
think the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies would deny ; and if, therefore, a 
Judge was justified in blending politics 
with law in the discharge of his judicial 
functions, it would be a difficult matter 
to say where his discretion should begin, 
and where it should end, for no man, 
however accurate, could settle such a 
point. There were, however, many in- 
stances where Judges delivered political 
charges, and adverted to the state of the 
country ; and he need hardly remind the 
House, that Baron Smith made a charge 
of this description about two years ago, 
which was not only lauded by the right 
hon. Secretary himself, but received the 
approbation of the public generally. The 
practice of delivering political charges 
had long existed both in this country and 
in. Ireland; and he should be glad to 
know whether it would be wise or ex- 
pedient to render Judges criminally ame- 
nable to that House, for every slight 
political error into which they might fall, 
in consequence of their endeavour to per- 
form a duty which justice, expediency, 
and policy alike called upon them to 
discharge. In the course Baron Smith 
had pursued, he had only followed in the 
footsteps of his predecessors. He could 
refer to an instance in which another 
Judge, of high character, had pursued the 
same practice, but without having been 
censured for it. A charge ofa political 
nature was delivered by Mr. Justice Day 
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in the year 1811, when the’ public tran- 
quillity in Ireland was disturbed by the 
agitation of the Catholic Question; but at 
that period nobody was to be found who 
would come forward to say that Parlia- 
ment should interfere and procure a 
censure upon him. When charging the 
Grand Jury in the year 1811, the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Day was this :— 
‘ This happy state of the country is per- 
‘haps the more gratifying when we 
‘ reflect upon the activity of incendiaries 
‘ to inflame and corrupt the public mind. 
‘At no former period have orators, 
‘ scribblers, and printers circulated with 
‘more busy industry their maddening 
‘ poisons through the land. These mis- 
‘ chievous advocates of civil and religious 
‘freedom, as they call themselves, have 
‘ engaged in their service a number of the 
‘prints of this city, and those prints, 
‘instead of sustaining the character of 
‘the Irish Press by liberal, fair, and 
‘ candid discussions, have lent themselves 
‘ to sedition.’ At the period this charge 
was delivered, there were several prisoners 
for trial for political offences; and if it 
was not wrong in Mr. Justice Day to de- 
liver such sentiments as these from the 
bench, surely it could be no crime in 
Baron Smith to speak as he had done, 
though there was not a single person 
charged with a political offence to come 
before him, and when the tranquillity of 
the country was endangered by the agi- 
tation that was going forward. As Mr. 
Baron Smith spoke of the promoters of the 
question of the Repeal of the Union 
so Mr. Justice Day spoke of the 
advocates of Catholic Emancipation. That 
learned Judge went on to say, in 
the charge to which he referred, that 
‘The professed object of all this is Ro- 
‘man Catholic equalization, figuratively 
‘called Catholic emancipation; but do 
‘ these libellers fancy that a measure the 
‘most momentous, pregnant with the 
‘ most serious consequences to the whole 
‘ empire, is to be carried by storm?” Ob- 
serving, moreover, that, ‘ For myself I uni- 
‘ formly and earnestly supported every re- 
‘laxation of the Popery Laws; but, in 
‘ the hottest moments of my zeal for that 
‘measure, I always presumed to think 
‘ that there was an object of still more 
‘value to the State than even Catholic 
‘emancipation, and that is, the public 
‘peace. The public peace must not be 
‘ resigned by its best avengers, the Grand 
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‘ Juries and Petty Juries of the country, 
‘to factious and turbulent men.’ Here 
was a case in which another Judge, emi- 
nent for his integrity and learning, pur- 
sued the identical course which Baron 
Smith took. But this was not the only 
case that might be mentioned. He would, 
therefore, ask the House, if, because one 
learned Judge had followed the course 
adopted by all other Judges, he was on 
that account to be dragged before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to have 
his conduct investigated. But he should 
like to know, if even a Committee were 
appointed, how they were to proceed, or 
whether, in short, they could proceed at 
all, in such an inquiry. It might bea 
question, whether the Act of the Ist of 
George 3rd, the only law that had any 
application to Judges, could be ever en- 
forced in such a case as this. There was 
clearly no ground for addressing the 
Crown to have Mr. Baron Smith removed 
from the Bench; and, therefore, the ut- 
most a Committee of that House could 
do, would be to make a Report, which 
would amount to something in the shape 
of a censure for a little indiscretion on 
the part of the Judge. But would it be 
right thus to assail the guardians of the 
liberty, the property, and the lives of the 
King’s subjects with censure, and to leave 
them upon the Bench with such a stigma 
affixed to their character? The consequences 
of such a step would be most injurious; and 
he, therefore, hoped the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin would be baffled in 
his object, and that a high-minded and 
eminent Judge should not be exposed to 
censure because his political opinions did 
not please that hon. and learned Member. 
Having had time to consider this subject 
attentively, he took upon himself to say, 
that the House could not persist in 
the mistaken course upon which it had 
entered without great detriment to the 
pure and independent administration of 
justice. He implored the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland to reconsider his 
former opinion, to examine it apart from 
all personal or party considerations, and 
to be influenced in his decision solely by 
the intrinsic merits of the case. It was 
not alone the principle of the Motion that 
had been carried, of which he had to com- 
plain, but also of the most extraordinary 
conduct of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had brought it forward, and of 
the members of the Government who had 
VOL. XXI. {sue 
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supported him. They had suffered the 
learned and respected Judge to remain in 
ignorance of the charges that were to 
be brought against him. Nay, more, he 
was led to believe, up to the very hour at 
which the Motion was to be decided, that 
the Government would oppose the attack 
that was to be made upon him. He dis- 
claimed all party feelings, all party con- 
siderations; and he hoped the House 
would do him the justice to observe, that 
nothing irritating or extraneous had fallen 
from his lips in the course of the observa- 
tions which he had made. He could not, 
however, in justice to himself, in justice 
to the independence of the bench, and in 
protection of the fair administration of 
Justice, avoid coming forward to protect 
the independence of the judgment-seat ; 
that independence was, he thought, se- 
cured by the Act of George 3rd. Unto 
that Act he appealed for the protection of 
the Judges. It was in behalf of their 
independence that he appealed to the 
House. He appealed to Parliament to 
protect the Judges from all intimidation, 
to secure them in the exercise of their 
unbiassed opinions. This was the main 
point upon which he pressed his Motion ; 
and if he had not felt that the vote of the 
other evening was both unwise and un- 
constitutional, he would not have brought 
forward the present Motion. He acknow- 
ledged, that he felt strongly upon this 
matter, because he considered the prin- 
ciple involved in this discussion one of the 
most important which had come under 
his notice since he had taken any part in 
public business. Parliament, like all other 
bodies, was liable to commit mistakes; 
but it was true wisdom rather to acknow- 
ledge the error than in the least to endan- 
ger any of the institutions of the country. 
On this occasion there was every reason 
for correcting the error which had been 
committed. Let the House only remember, 
that the Motion was carried at the sug- 
gestion of an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had left nothing that was vener- 
able, nothing that was sacred, nothing 
that was ancient or respectable, in our in- 
stitutions unassailed. He would not dwell 
on that topic further than to remind the 
House of the suggestion that had been 
made that very evening by the same hon. 
and learned Gentleman, —a suggestion at 
which the whole feelings of the House 
revolted, and to which it was unnecessary 





for him further to allude after the expo- 
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sure made of it by his right hon. friend. 
He wished, however, he could awake the 
Government, and the House, to a true 
sense of the situation in which they stood 
with regard to that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. His powers were well known to 
the Government and to himself, and were 
often but too well exercised for the par- 
ticular purposes to which they were ap- 
plied. Whatever these powers might be, 
he would venture to say, that the policy 
pursued that night by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, would do more injury to his 
character in this country than any act of 
his life. In saying this, he did not mean 
to accuse the hon. Gentleman of enter- 
taining any feelings of evil; all he meant 
to say was, that the policy chosen by him 
on this occasion was the worst he could 
select to recommend himself to the people 
of this country. It was peculiarly incum- 
bent on that House to look carefully and 
dispassionately at this question; to weigh 
all its accompanying circumstances, and 
to consider, apart from all personal con- 
siderations, whether there was not, as he 
firmly believed there was, a question in- 
volved in this debate beyond, and of higher 
importance than that which they would be 
verbaliy called upon to decide. The great 
paramount object with all was the pure, 
the independent, administration of jus- 
tice. That was the great bond of society ; 
it was the link that bound the Govern- 
ment to the people, and gave stability to 
the other institutions of the country. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving, “That 
the order for appointing a Committee to 
inquire into the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith 
be discharged.” 

Mr. Robinson seconded the Motion. 
The course proposed by the hon. Baronet 
was the only one which the House could 
adopt consistently with its own dignity, 
and with the respect due to the Bench. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley could not, as he 
had been so directly alluded to, avoid say- 
ing avery few words; and he should do 
so without partaking in any degree of 
heat or excitement. In some of the con- 
cluding remarks of the hon. Baronet he 
fully agreed; and it was impossible for 
him to dissent from the proposition, that 
it was essential to the best interests of the 
country, to secure not only the indepen- 
dence of the Judges, but the most perfect 
purity and propriety in the administration 
of justice. In looking, then, at a subject 
of this magnitude, the House, he was sure, 
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would, while it abstained on the one 
hand from indulging false delicacy in cor- 
recting abuses, it’ would, on the other 
hand, refrain from all unnecessary inter- 
ference with the independence of the 
Bench. The House was bound, at the 
same time that it secured that indepen- 
dence, to guard against abuses; and he, 
for one, did not partake of the fears ex- 
pressed by the hon. Baronet, who dreaded 
the most fatal consequences from expos- 
ing the conduct of Judges to the obser- 
vation and caprice of popular assemblies. 
It seemed to him, that the hon. Baronet 
had mistaken the position in which this 
question was placed, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary for him (Mr. Stanley) to 
remind the House how far they had pro- 
ceeded. Charges of a two-fold nature had 
been brought forward against a learned 
Judge, and the House had barely asserted 
that these allegations were of a nature 
that ought to be inquired into. The 
House had proceeded no further, and, in 
his opinion, whether in reference to the 
character of the venerable Judge, or in 
reference to the practice of the House on 
such occasions, he thought there were 
sufficient grounds for hearing more fully 
the whole particulars of those charges. In 
saying this, he wished to avoid the ex- 
pression of any opinion; but this he must 
say, that when this Committee would be 
appointed, it would be the business and 
the duty of the hon. and learned Member 
to bring forward his charges before that 
Committee. It would be his business to 
bring forward distinct and specific charges. 
The hon. Baronet had appealed to him, 
whether he would like himself to be called 
upon to make his defence upon such 
charges, and whether he would not con- 
sider such a call as tantamount to a cen- 
sure. To that he would, at once, answer, 
that so far from deprecating inquiry on 
such an occasion, he would implore to be 
heard, and would prefer any investiga- 
tion to that half sort of censure which 
was implied in refusing to meet such ac- 
cusations. That was the course he should 
pursue; that was the course, he believed, 
every honourable and high-minded man 
would pursue; that was the course which 
he was sure would be sought by Baron 
Smith. That honourable, that high and 
proud-minded man, was of all others the 
most likely to seek inquiry. His proud 


mind revolted at any imputation, and, 
feeling deeply sensible, as he did, of any 
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stain attempted to be cast upon his cha- 
racter, he would be the more anxious for 
an opportunity to wipe it away for ever. 
He (Mr. Secretary Stanley) cast no such 
stain upon the learned Judge’s character. 
He insinuated no imputation upon his in- 
tegrity. On the contrary, he believed, as 
he was bound to believe, that that learned 
person was actuated by the most con- 
scientious motives; but still he might 
have deviated from what must be con- 
sidered the strict line of his duty. That, 
however, was a proper question for the 
Committee—a Committee which ought to 
be selected in such a way as to place its 
decision above all suspicion. It was be- 
fore such a Committee that the venerable 
and learned Judge would most probably 
desire to make such statements of his 
conduct as would procure a Report that 
would exonerate him from all blame. The 
hon. Baronet who had brought forward 
the present Motion had complained, that 
he (Mr. Stanley) had taken an over ac- 
tive part in the debate on this question 
the other evening, and that he had, by 
doing so, considerably influenced the 
House in its vote of the other evening. 
It was not to produce such an effect that 
he had spoken early, but it was because 
he considered he had a great public duty 
to discharge. He did not mean to dwell 
on the charge brought against Baron 
Smith on account of what had occurred 
at Armagh; but he would beg the House 
to recollect that the very same charge 
was brought forward last Session of Par- 
liament by the hon. member for Mona- 
ghan, and that the opinion of the House 
was then asked on the matter. With 
respect to the other accusation now first 
made, namely, that the learned Baron 
had introduced certain political topics 
into a charge to the Grand Jury de- 
livered by him at the last Dublin As- 
sizes, he must confess, that some very 
weak arguments were brought forward 
to justify him. He really could not see 
how it was possible to vindicate Baron 
Smith, by adducing the practice and ex- 
ample of other Irish Judges; nor did he 
think that the case of the charge delivered 
by Judge Day, in 1811, was at all 
in point. There was a wide distinction 
to be drawn between a Judge travelling 
out of his way in his charge toa Jury, 
and a Judge who, in his charge, confined 
his remarks and allusions to the nature of 
the crimes mentioned in the Calendar, 
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The hon. Baronet had contended, that 
both charges were the same; but such was 
not in reality the fact. In the one charge, 
the political state of the country was un- 
necessarily introduced ; whilst in the other 
(Judge Day’s), it was necessary to do so, 
since seditious publications were the ob- 
jects of prosecution ; and, in telling the 
Town Grand Jury what was the nature of 
these prosecutions, it was almost impossi- 
ble not to introduce political topics. The 
charge delivered by Baron Smith did not 
at all apply to the cases that were to be 
brought before the Jury he addressed. 
He, therefore, considered that the hon. 
Baronet had been rather unfortunate in 
his precedent. Indeed, it was not a pre- 
cedent at all in favour of Baron Smith, 
but one that might be very properly cited 
against him. He owned that when he 
first found, that the hon. Baronet had 
given notice of the present Motion, that 
he thought he had some new circum- 
stances bearing upon the case to lay be- 
fore the House; that he had some ex- 
planation to make on the part of Baron 
Smith, or some communication to make 
to the House, in order to induce it to 
depart from the first course adopted. 
However, when he referred to the hon. 
Baronet’s speech, he saw nothing new in 
it. No additional facts, and nothing in 
any way to cause the House to depart 
from its first Resolution. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet about not prejudg- 
ing the question; though a charge was 
brought, no one could consider it sub- 
stantiated until they had the Report of 
the Committee of the House. Upon the 
question the House had come toa Re- 
solution, which Resolution could not, 
without considering all the circumstances 
of the matter, be hastily rescinded. As 
he had said in the outset of his speech, 
he thought that Baron Smith himself 
would not ask them to rescind their origi- 
nal Resolution, but would beg of them to 
proceed instantly with their investigation. 
They ought to proceed with that investi- 
gation, unless previously some circum- 
stance or circumstances should arise to 
induce the House to pause and modify its 
first Resolution. It was on these grounds, 
that he took his stand, opposed the pre- 
sent Motion, and advised the House to 
adhere to their first vote. He hoped, that 
what he had said before, and what he had 
said now, would be taken in the spirit of 
temperance, and that the debate would 
2A2 
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be conducted in the same way. Under 
these circumstances he must call on the 
House not to consent to the rescinding of 
a Resolution which had been so lately 
adopted. 

Mr. Shaw, in rising to reply to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, had 
to intreat that indulgence which he at all 
times required when he addressed the 
House, but of which he never stood so 
entirely in need as on that occasion. The 
question, for the second time brought 
before the House, was, perhaps, the most 
important which the House was ever 
called on to decide; and although he 
thought the recent Reform introduced into 
the House was too sudden and too violent, 
and, on that account, justly obnoxious to 
some prejudice in the minds of those who 
composed it, still he was persuaded, that, 
in a case involving the independence of 
the judicial bench, as well as the public 
reputation, the personal character, and 
the private feelings of an individual Judge, 
an assembly of English Gentlemen would 
calmly and impartially hear, and well con- 
sider all the facts and circumstances 
before they proceeded to decide upon 
them. And if he were asked why, for 
the second time, bring forward the case 
of Baron Smith, when, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, there was no new matter 
to rely upon, by which to change its 
character, he answered, that he had not 
only new matter to offer, which he had 
collected since the first decision, but fur- 
ther to allege, that the case then was 
considered under the most peculiar dis- 
advantages to the learned Judge, and, as 
regarded himself, under circumstances of 
the most peculiar embarrassment ; for 
that learned Judge had no notice of the 
charge to be brought against him in the 
Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin; nor had he (Mr. Shaw) any 
conception of the reliance that would be 
placed on the Returns upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman grounded 
that Motion—they were moved for, and 
afterwards abandoned by, the hon. and 
learned member for Monaghan last year. 
He had not looked into them since the 
last Session of Parliament, until he sent 
for them when they were referred to in 
the Debate. The House would, he was 
sure, recollect that there were other cir- 
cumstances calculated to excite his feelings, 
and perhaps warp his judgment. He was 
led to expect that he should have had to 
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defend Baron Smith against the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) and 
his party alone. He had not sufficiently 
reflected on the fact, that the case was to 
be brought before an English audience ; 
and regarding an attack upon a Judge, 
or the abuse of those in authority, on the 
part of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. O’Connell), as the sort of words, of 
course, with which he usually enters on his 
daily business,—he had treated the subject 
too lightly; and having come into the 
House under a promise of the support, he 
had to encounter the opposition, of the 
Government. He was sorry to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, attempt to account for the change 
which took place in his opinions, on the 
ground that the Motion then brought for- 
ward had been substantially altered from 
what it was when the first notice was 
given of it, When the right hon. Gentle- 
man was asked on the part of Baron 
Smith what course the Government 
would take, when a serious charge af- 
fecting the character of a Judge should 
be brought before the House of Commons 
—its seriousness being no doubt much 
lessened on account of the quarter from 
whence it came—-although still it was a 
serious charge—the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland answered, that the Govern- 
ment would oppose the Motion—that he 
would express some disapprobation of 
particular expressions in one of the 
charges of the learned Judge, but would 
not give utterance to a single word that 
could hurt his feelings. What was Baron 
Smith to infer from such an answer? But 
he would not engage in any special plead- 
ing on the point—he asserted that the 
notice and the Motion were substantially 
the same. The notice was, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would call the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
Baron Smith, ‘‘ with a view to his re- 
moval from the bench;” the Motion after- 
wards was a Motion for inquiry into the 
conduct of that learned Judge, also with 
a view to his removal from the bench; 
for he would say, that no other Motion 
could be entertained. With all respect 
for the authority of the House, he would 
contend that it would be incompetent to 
the House to institute inquiry into the 
conduct of a Judge with any other view 
than that of addressing the Throne for 
his removal; and that ground, he might 
observe, being a difficult one for the right 
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hon. Gentleman to maintain, he had care- 
fully and dexterously avoided it in his 
speech that evening. If the conduct of a 
Judge could be inquired into with any 
other view than to address the Crown for 
his removal, then he would say, that the 
independence of the judicial bench was a 
mockery ; and the Statute referred to by 
his hon. friend (Sir Edward Knatchbull), 
as having been recommended by George 
3rd, was no better than waste paper. 
If every error of judgment which a Judge 
may commit, was to be brought before 
that House, it would become a mere 
Court of Appeal. The table of the House 
would be strewed with petitions after 
every circuit, from constituents of hon. 
Members, complaining of charges and 
other judicial acts of the Judges; and 
while the Act of Parliament should pro- 
tect them from the influence of the Crown, 
they must become slaves to the caprice, 
and tools to the passions, of every passing 
breath of popular opinion. <A primd 
facie case sufficient to justify the removal 
of Baron Smith from the bench, ought to 
be made out, before the House could pro- 
ceed with the inquiry ; and that point the 
right hon. Gentleman left wholly untouched 
on the present occasion, because he had 
no ground to stand on, although the other 
night his whole argument went on the 
omission of the words ‘‘ with a view to his 
removal from the bench ;” and why? Not 
because that omission made any substan- 
tial difference, but because the omission 
in point of form was the only peg on 
which the Secretary for Ireland could 
hang his desertion of Baron Smith ;—and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), 
as the advocate general of the Treasury 
Bench, seemed, as it were, bound to 
defend them in the point in which they 
were most assailable. That ground being 
now abandoned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he should have had little more to say, 
had not the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as well as the Solicitor 
General, affirmed that the grounds stated 
were sufficient, if fully supported, for the 
removal of Baron Smith from the bench. 
So also said the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin; and to effect that object was 
still his avowed purpose. Now let the 
House shortly examine the grounds thus 
alleged to be valid and sufficient to au- 
thorise the House to lend its aid in the 
accomplishment of that object. Thehon. 
and learned Member divided his charge 
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into two parts. The first related to the 
Returns moved for last year by the hon. 
and learned member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Perrin), and very judiciously abandoned 
by him, because he could find nothing in 
them that could justify the removal of 
Baron Smith ; and he (Mr. Shaw) trusted 
the House would bear with him for a few 
moments, while he endeavoured to point 
out the utter futility of the charge which 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
attempted to raise upon these Returns. 
He had indeed endeavoured to confuse 
the Returns, by mixing up other matters 
with them; he had spoken of the sittings 
at nisi prius, and he believed the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s statements on 
that subject were grossly exaggerated; 
but it should be observed, that, even if 
they were not, it was not the regular 
business of Baron Smith to sit at nist prius 
at all; it was that of the Chief Baron; 
and, in case of his absence, from sickness 
or any other unavoidable cause, any one 
of the three Puisne Barons might sit; and 
this duty distributed amongst them would 
not, probably, occasion Baron Smith to 
sit more than once in twelve months. 
Then, as another make-weight, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had endeavoured 
to throw in some accusation, regarding 
circumstances said to have occurred on 
the Munster Circuit, at the Limerick As- 
sizes, and had thus afforded the|House an 
example by which to judge of the manner 
in which he has been sweeping up the 
indiscretions, if such they might be called, 
of the learned Judge; for the fact was, 
that Baron Smith had not gone the Cir- 
cuit in question for eleven years. The 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
stated, that the hon. and learned member 
for Monaghan, objected to the attendance 
of the learned Judge on the north-east 
Circuit, at the last Spring Assizes; that 
he moved for Returns in consequence, 
and that it was on those Returns that the 
right hon. Secretary relied. No doubt 
that learned Gentleman (Mr. Perrin) se- 
lected what he considered the strongest 
sample—the worst feature in the imputed 
misconduct. He entreated the attention 
of the House to these Returns, and he 
implored them, at the same time, to strip 
the question of all party and political con- 
siderations, as it was his sincere desire to 
do; and he did not entertain a doubt 
that a reference to these very Returns 
would satisfy them that there was not a 
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shadow of foundation for the charge. 
The Returns related to the Spring Assizes 
in the year 1833, for four counties— 
Monaghan, Armagh, Antrim, and Down. 
Baron Smith did not sit in the Crown 
Court at Monaghan, until the last day of 
the Assizes, when he did so merely to 
assist his brother Judge. At the Assizes 
for Down, he sat each day from about 
half-past eleven to about half-past six. 
He would now, having cleared the ground 
of what was not relied upon, come to the 
sitting at Armagh, which had in truth 
been made the whole gravamen of the 
charge. He had a letter from the High 
Sheriff of that county, stating that, when 
Baron Smith was at Monaghan, the writer, 
as bound in his capacity of High Sheriff, 
waited on him with the calendar, which 
then contained the names of but twenty- 
four persons for trial, The Sheriff con- 
gratulated the Judge on the prospect of 
a light Assizes, and as the calendar at 
Monaghan was heavy, Baron Smith said 
he would remain there to assist the Chief 
Justice, on the Thursday on which he 
(Baron Smith) was to open the Commis- 
sion at Armagh. He accordingly sat for 
some hours in Monaghan, and thence 
proceeded to Armagh, and, at three o’clock, 
took his seat on the bench, and sat till 
seven o'clock. The next, and every morn- 
ing, he went into Court at half-past 
eleven ; and here he would observe, that 
there seemed to be some mistake about 
the hours at which the Courts in Ireland 
had been accustomed to sit. What he 
said on a former occasion was, that in 
Jreland, in the superior Courts, it never 
had been the practice of the Judges to sit 
before eleven o’clock. Every day at the 
Armagh Assizes Baron Smith sat at half- 
past eleven o’clock; no complaint was 
made so far as regarded the sitting on the 
Friday. He would next entreat the at- 
tention of the House, and of the right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies in par- 
ticular, to what was to follow. He knew 
that the right hon. Secretary of State was 
incapable of wilfully misrepresenting a 
fact, but in this part of the case he fell 
into a great error; and he was confident 
he could explain it to the right hon, 
Gentleman’s perfect satisfaction, Baron 


Smith sat again on Saturday, at half-past 
eleven; when he arrived at Armagh the 
Sheriff informed him that, during the four 
days which had intervened between his 
sitting at Monaghan and his arrival at 
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Armagh, the calendar had trebled, which 
was occasioned by the circumstance of a 
number of persons who had been out on 
bail, having unexpectedly come in to take 
their trials. He consulted the convenience 
of the bar, and the gentlemen of the 
county who were in attendance, and said, 
he was willing to give up all his time and 
do all in his power to deliver the gaol of 
the prisoners, and allow all persons who 
had business at the Assizes to return to 
their homes with all convenient expe- 
dition. Would it not be admitted by 
every hon. Member, that sitting late at 
night was productive of much less mis- 
chief, than it would be to leave a large 


number of prisoners over for trial at the 


next assizes? Baron Smith took the 
Bench again on Saturday morning ; and 
owing to the great and unprecedented 
pressure of business, he sat until a quar- 
ter before twelve that night, which was 
as late as he possibly could sit without 
infringing on the Sabbath, He took the 
Bench again on Monday, at the same 
hour, half-past eleven, and he found the 
greatest difficulty in getting through the 
business—he sat for eighteen hours with- 
out moving off the bench. Was this a 
mere whim or caprice? Could this have 
been any enjoyment to an old man of 
nearly seventy-five years of age? But, 
above all, was it a neglect of duty? He 
then went to bed for five hours, and, in 
five hours and a-half, he returned to the 
Bench to perform his public duty; and he 
sat from half-past eleven until seven that 
evening, which was upwards of eight 
hours, and without taking rest or refresh- 
ment he got into his carriage, and that 
night he performed a journey of nearly 
fifty miles, for the purpose of being at his 
post at the next assizes town on the foliow- 
ing morning. And, good God! was this the 
neglect of duty (forthat was the only charge 
the House had to decide) for which an 
aged Judge was to fall under the censure 
of the House of Commons? If it had 
suited the purpose of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—if this learned Judge had 
been countenancing, in place of denounc- 
ing agitation, what an excellent ground 
it would have been for a vote of thanks 
to have been moved to him by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The result of 
these extraordinary and most laudable 
exertions on the part of the learned Judge 
was, that he had been confined to his bed 
by illness for a considerable time after 
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his return to Dublin. He trusted he did 
not promise too much when he said, 
that he would endeavour to explain the 
second part of the charge as satisfactorily 
as he trusted he had done the first. He 
need not remind the House of the lament- 


able state of agitation in which Ireland | 


had been for the last few years; that his 
Majesty’s speech at the commencement 
of the last Session spoke of the “ vio- 
lence and insubordination” having risen 
in that country to a most fearful height— 
‘‘rendering life and property insecure,” 
and defying ‘‘the authority of the law.” 

Baron Smith speaks to the same effect, 
in the commencement of the very charge 
to which he would more particularly refer 
—that delivered in October last. It was 
true that the House laboured under tie 
peculiar difficulty of not knowing what 
was the precise and actual accusation that 
was brought against the learned Judge by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
first part of the charge was for a neglect 
of duty; the second, that he had intro- 
duced political topics into his charges to 
Grand Juries—not confining the accusa- 
tion to any one particular charge. The 


learned Baron commenced his series of 


charges in the south of Ireland, in the 
course of which he made reference to 
the predial disturbances then going on 
in that part of the country. He was 
next in the north of Ireland, dwelling on 
what he stated to be the prevailing evil 
there, party processions. Having in the 
Queen’s County alluded to the predial 
disturbances, what did he say when he 
got into the county of Antrim? He there 
makes some strong and very pointed 
allusions to the orange processions, and 
gives most excellent advice to the persons 
who were engaged in them, beseeching 
them to lay aside all such demonstrations 
of feeling, and ‘to abstain from what- 
ever may tend to irritate dissension, or 
provoke jealousy.” He then came to the 
city of Dublin, where the Judge sat, as 
one of the two Judges, at what may be 
termed a Special Commission, appointed 
for the purpose of trying cases of more 
than ordinary difficulty and importance, 
and he (Mr. Shaw) thought the time and 
place were peculiarly adapted to a charge 
of the nature which he delivered. If, 
among the persons to be tried before the 
learned Judge, there had been any charged 
with offences arising out of the agitation 
to which the learned Judge was advert- 
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ing, he admitted it would have been the 
duty of the Judge to define the legal 
offence, and state to the Jury what was 
the particular nature of the indictment, 
and the evidence that would be necessary 
to substantiate its averments ; but it would 
be exceedingly improper then to dwell on 
the enormity of the offence, or to make 
use of observations calculated to prejudice 
the minds, or inflame the passions of the 


jury against the offenders whom they 


were about to have brought before them. 
He could not, therefore, have selected a 
better time for making the remarks which 
occurred to him, than an occasion when 
no specific crimes of the nature he re- 
ferred to came under their consideration ; 
and then with regard to the place, he 
chose the city of Dublin as the seat of 
agitation—the very fountain from which 
flowed the streams of faction, turbulence, 
and sedition, which were then poisoning 
the entire country. In the charge to 
which he (Mr. Shaw) now referred, Baron 
Smith commenced by saying “ that when 
the state of the calendar or of the country 
called for observation from the Bench, he 
had given such admonition as the case 
seemed to him to require. When, on the 
other hand, no such necessity existed, he 
had not been in the habit of stringing 
together a chain of nothings, and thus 
wasting time that might be more benefi- 
cially employed. The consequence had 
been, that while, upon the whole, during 
the many years he had a seat upon the 
Bench, he had seldom charged Grand 
Juries, yet, during the last two years, he 
thought it his duty repeatedly to address 


them. When the alarming situation of 


the country did not seem to be understood, 
he had sounded the tocsin, and subse- 
quent events proved that this was no false 
alarm. ‘The audacity of factious leaders 
was augmented by impunity, and the pro- 
gress of that sedition which they circu- 
lated increased in the same proportion. 
Hine ille lachryme! But although the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
might have taken great offence at this 
allusion of the learned Baron, still he 
maintained that it did not prove the Judge 
to have travelled out of his proper course, 
or departed from his strict duty. The 
learned Baron went on to deprecate the 
resistance to tithes and other legal pay- 
ments, and he then made this observa- 
tion: ‘So far as is connected with the 
due control and influence of that with 
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which I have most concern—the law—I 
conceive the epidemic of our day to be a 
turbulent abuse of the valuable right of 
petition, making it a channel for the con- 
veyance not of submissive prayer, but of 
refractory invective and insolent dictation.” 
The learned Judge considered this to be 
an interference with that which he con- 
sidered to be his duty to explain and 
protect—namely, the ordinary course of 
the law. It was not his intention to 
trouble the House by going through the 
charge at length, but he could not help 
referring to an expression particularly re- 
lied on by the noble Lord, (the Paymaster 
of the Forces,) and he would pardon him 
for saying that, aware how excellent a 
judge the noble Lord was of the English 
language, his observations upon it satis- 
fied him that the noble Lord had not 
read the charge when he made them—the 
noble Lord would set him right if he was 
mistaken. The expression to which he 
alluded was “vulgar numbers.” Baron 
Smith was observing, that Catholic Eman- 
cipation having been granted (of which he 
was one of the most distinguished advo- 
cates) that the agitators now insisted that 
there was a ‘universal people” whom 
the Government could not resist, and in 
regard of whom they even must not re- 
main “neutral.” He then continued— 
‘If such doctrine were to be admitted, 
what would be its result? That there 
was nothing sanative in the supposed 
Relief Bill—that it left popular discon- 
tent and factious extortion in full morbid 
vigour; and merely stripping it of one pre- 
text for agitation, drove its ingenuity 
upon another. But it was as Catholics 
they had been a party; it was now in the 
character of the ‘universal people’ that 
they were working, and Government must 
not presume even to be neutral—it must 
not decline to work along with them. 
Now, it was even boasted that an over- 
whelming majority of the ‘ universal peo- 
ple’ was Roman Catholic, while those who 
observed the movement of the mass, had 
to inquire of themselves, whether it was 
in any degree as Catholics, or in the mere 
capacity of people unconnectedly with 
sectarian objects that they were thus in 
motion.” Again, ‘* Independently of its 
faith, what was this universal people? Did 
it embrace the property, the rank, education 
intelligence, or merely the physical force, 
and vulgar numbers (phrases plainly meant 
here as synonymous) of the country? and 
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if its objects were not sectarian, were they 
not insurrectionary, republican, revolution- 
ary ?” If such were Baron Smith’s opin- 
ions, had he nota right, as an independent 
Judge, to express them, that the physical 
force of the country, taking on itself the 
right to dictate to the Government what 
course they ought to pursue, had a ten- 
dency to lead to consequences ‘ insur- 
rectionary, republican, and revolutionary.” 
The learned Judge then referred to the 
Coercion Bill, and said, that he hoped 
the effects it had produced would be 
lasting and permanent, and if so, that all 
the objects of his charges would be accom- 
plished. And then, in words conveying a 
delicate compliment to the head of the 
Irish Government, and, at the same time, 
as it were, winding up the series of those 
charges called for, as he stated, by the ex- 
traordinary state of the country, he pro- 
ceeds—‘* Had not the representative of 
his Majesty done something like proposing 
this as his noble end, and would not the 
Government furnish all appliances and 
means for its attainment; then, indeed, 
amidst the universal congratulation of all 
but those whose wishes and whose works 
were evil, we should accede to the senti- 
ment which a French poet had expressed, 
that the chorussed and exulting cry of a 
' contented and prosperous people, formed 
the only eloquence appropriate to the 
praise of kings.” The charge that was 
addressed to the Grand Jury of the 
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Queen’s County contained every topic, 
every argument, every sentiment, almost 
| the same expressions ; was equally figura- 
| tive, metaphorical and eloquent (and he 
had yet to learn that these were crimes), 
| with the charge most particularly objected 
/to by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. The House would, he was sure, 
pardon him for calling their attention par- 
ticularly to this charge, to be found printed 
in an Appendix to a Report of a Com- 
mittee of that House, which was open to 
every objection that could be brought 
against the one more specifically the sub- 
ject of complaint. The only difference 
between them was, that the one referred to 
preedial disturbances ; the other to political 
agitation; both of which, in his opinion, 
it was equally within the Judge’s pro- 
vince to allude to. This charge—the one 
published by this House—was delivered 
by the learned Baron at the Maryborough 
Lent Assizes of 1832. He talks of a 
tumultuary array against rights long un- 
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disputed ; of persons giving advice to the 
people to obey the law, and meaning that 
they should do exactly the reverse; he 
talks of subverting a “ Christian Church,” 
and says, that should the havoc once 
commence, it will not spare establish- 
ments, however sacred; and he then uses 
the very word which the noble Paymaster 
of the Forces so much objected to in ano- 
ther charge, the word “ vulgar,” in the 
very same sense. At the time that this 
was printed by the House of Commons, 
they did not think it so very objection- 
able. The learned Baron then says, that 
a resistance to tithes will eventually lead 
to a resistance to the payment of rent and 
taxes, the particular in which his October 
charge was most objected to; and he then 
observes, upon very delicate ground, had 
it been in the last charge :—“‘ But a re- 
monstrance has been urged against suffer- 
ing pomps and vanities to soil the purity 
of our Church—hypocrisy and cant. In 
short, there is not a topic in the one 
charge that is not to be found in the other; 
and they both equally come within the 
words and meaning of the terms of the 
order of the House, which it is this night 
sought to discharge. But the one to which 
he was then referring, was printed at the 
recommendation of a Committee of the 
House of Commons. In their report they 
refer to it in terms of the highest appro- 
bation in the following words :—‘* The 
very able charges of the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Baron Smith, published in our appen- 
dix, afford the fullest information with 
respect ‘to the nature and extent of the 
outrages and disturbances that have taken 
place.” And this identical charge was 
included under the words of the Motion 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin; for in it were to be found “ political 
topics in his charges to Grand Juries.” 
Would the right hon. Gentleman contend 
that more was said, even that he would 
call “ political,” in the case of the Dublin 
charge with respect to political agitation, 
than was said in the case of the Mary- 
borough charge with respect to predial 
disturbance? If the quotation of poetry— 
if the citing of classical authors—if the use 
of figurative language be an offence,—he is 
equally guilty in both instances. But, if 
he be guilty, the House must be considered 
an accomplice in his iniquity; for they 
have adopted his language, printed it 
in their Appendix, and approved of it 
in their Report. But, perhaps, it might 
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be imagined, that this was the Report of a 
Committee of old inveterate Tories, or the 
political partizans of this Judge. He 
(Mr. Shaw) declared, with the utmost sin- 
cerity and honesty, that he thought the 
subject bore no reference whatever to any 
party question. He thought, as a ques- 
tion involving the privilege and the ha- 
racter of a Judge of this country, it ought 
to be divested of everything that could 
have the smallest relation to party feeling. 
But, he would read the names of this Com- 
mittee. The chairman was Sir Henry 
Parnell, next comes Mr. Stanley, Lord 
Ebrington, Mr. Rice, Lord Killeen, Mr. 
Crampton, Mr. More O’Ferrall, Sir John 
Burke, Mr. Wyse, Mr. J. Grattan, Mr. 
Wallace, Lord Oxmantown, Lord Dun- 
cannon, the Earl of Ossory, Mr. J. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Chapman, and, above all and 
before all, Mr. Daniel O’Connell. This 
Committee not only published this charge 
of Baron Smith, and referred to it in their 
report in terms of the most marked ap- 
probation, but the Chief Justice, the 
head of the lrish law bench, having spoken 
of Baron’s Smith’s charge in language of 
the warmest praise, the Committee pub- 
lished his approbation of the charge, as well 
as the charge itself, as he (Mr. Shaw) would 
then read to the House, from the same 
Appendix to their own Report. The Chief 
Justice thus speaks, referring to the 
charge of Baron Smith—“ An appeal from 
this bench upon all those topics which you 
cannot have forgotten—an appeal carry- 
ing with it a weight, instruction, and per- 
suasiveness, upon which, placed as I now 
am, I am not left at liberty to say more, 
than that I will not, by a worse than use- 
less repetition, run the risk of effacing the 
profound impression made upon your 
hearts and understandings.” Then, as 
regarded the Government—the very Go- 
vernment who were now supporting this 
Motion — their Attorney-General, their 
first law officer and public prosecutor, in 
opening a Special Commission after a 
number of those very “ charges” of Baron 
Smith’s had been delivered, refers to them 
in the following terms :—‘ All that can 
be said upon the subject may be expressed 
in a single sentence, in an address of Baron 
Smith, delivered at the last Spring Assizes, 
and which I am happy to say, has been 
published, and is in extensive circulation. 
His Lordship says, ‘‘ Nogrievance which the 
people can suffer, would be so great, as 
that which they would inflict upon them- 
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selves by the subversion of the law.” He 
would then ask the right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies (Mr. Stanley), if he had 
not himself praised, those very charges 
when he was Secretary for Ireland ?—if he 
had not selected the very Judge whom he 
now joined in censuring as a “ political 
haranguer,” after be had pronounced a 
considerable number of those charges that 
are now called ‘ political harangues ?” 
Aye! and because he had pronounced 
him the fittest Judge to preside with the 
Chief Justice at a Special Commission. 
He (Mr. Shaw) would further inquire, had 
any counsel, any criminal, any Grand or 
other Juror, or any human being con- 
nected with the administration of justice, 
ever madea complaint to the Government, 
or of which the Government were aware, 
of Baron Smith, either in respect of his 
alleged ‘‘ neglect of duty,” or of those 
alleged “ political harangues?” Or had 
the Irish Government, with whom Baron 
Smith was in constant communication, or 
the Lord Chancellor, or any one in author- 
ity, ever intimated or hinted to him, 
before this measure of extraordinary seve- 
rity was resorted to, that objection was 
taken either to his late hours or the topics 
he had introduced in his charges. He 
answered, never! and he would close this 
part of the case by emphatically asking of 
the righthon. Secretary for Ireland—and he 
entreated, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
could give a satisfactory answer, he would 
interrupt him (Mr. Shaw) to do so—had he, 
or any other individual connected with the 
Irish Government, ever directly or indi- 
rectly, made a communication to Baron 
Smith on the subject, save and except 
one, and that one—a promise that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment would oppose the Motion against 
Baron Smith, which they were at that 
moment supporting, with reference to the 
peculiar and extraordinary condition of 
Ireland, which induced Baron Smith, as 
he himself has stated in these charges, to 
depart from his ordinary habit, and intro- 
duce unusual matter into his charges to 
Grand Juries. He, in proof of it, need 
only quote the King’s Speeches of the last 
and the present year, and the language 
in which the Prime Minister, in recom- 
mending the Coercion Bill to Ireland, 
described that part of the United King- 
dom ; he said, that “‘ the most extensive 
combinations were formed against the 
laws;” that all their “ordinary func- 
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tions were suspended ;” that “ injured 
persons dare not prosecute, witnesses give 
evidence, or jurors convict;” and that, in 
short, all the ordinary means of enforcing 
the laws, or vindicating their authority, 
had been tried in vain. Would this have 
been correct, unless he could have in- 
cluded the best exertions of the Judges of 
the land in support of those violated laws 
and their despised authority? And is it 
then to be considered a crime demanding 
the censure of Parliament—that one of 
these very Judges should raise his warning 
voice from the bench against the very 
practices which Lord Grey denounced as 
the cause of all this evil—should trace 
crime to its true source—should endea- 
vour to arrest agitation on the direct road 
to a transgression of the law, and caution 
the deluded and unfortunate “ misled” 
against their factious and seditious mis- 
leaders?” Lord Grey very justly reminds 
the Legislature that ‘ salus populi, su- 
prema lex.” Lord Bacon has informed 
the Judges that they, above all other 
things, must attend to that conclusion of 
the Roman tables, “ salus populi, suprema 
lex’ —and that, “ unless laws are in order 
to that end, they are but things captious.” 
And here he(Mr.Shaw) might be permitted 
to quote a passage from a charge of that 
distinguished author, bearing precisely on 
the present question. Lord Bacon, in his 
speech to the Judges before the summer 
circuits, in the year 1617, observes,— 
“Next, let me commend unto you the 
repressing, as much as may be, of faction 
in the counties, of which ensue infinite in- 
conveniences and perturbations of all 
good order, and crossing of all good ser- 
vice in court or country, or wheresoever. 
Cicero, when he was consul, had devised 
a fine remedy, a mild one, but an effec- 
tual and apt one; for he saith, ‘ Kos, que 
otium perturbant reddam otiosos.’ Those 
that trouble others’ quiet—I will give them 
quiet. They shall have nothing to do, 
nor no authority shall be put into their 
hands. If I may know from you, of any 
who are in the country that are heads or 
hands of faction, or men of turbulent 
spirits, I shall give them Cicero’s reward 
as much as in meis.” Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Littleton) seemed per- 
fectly acquainted with Cicero’s remedy, 
but to have applied it after a truly Irish 
fashion; Lord Bacon, when instructing 
the English Judges in their duty, says to 
the Judge, ‘* Let me know of any who are 
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heads of faction, or men of turbulent 
spirits, and, as much as in me is, I 
will give them quiet — they shall have 
Cicero’s reward ;” but, in Ireland, the right 
hon. Secretary says to the head of all fac- 
tion and all turbulence, point out to me the 
Judge who thwarts you in your course— 
who mars your projects, or checks your 
agitation—and, in the fullest transposition 
both of the letter and the spirit of Cicero’s 
maxim, ‘‘ gui otium perturbat,” let me 
but know, and “ eum reddam otiosum.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell) said the other night that he pro- 
tested against any inference that he ever 
admitted Baron Smith had “learning” or 
“‘ integrity’—that he never did admit he 
“was a learned Judge,” a ‘‘man of en- 
larged views,” or who “ understood the 
law of the land.” 

Mr. O’ Connell denied having used these 
words. 

Mr. Shaw said, he read them froma 
note he had made at the moment; that 
he was borne out by the recollection of 
many hon. Members around him; and 
that all’he could say, was, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not spoken 
the words himself, some other person 
had spoken them out of his mouth. He 
would refer upon that point to an authority 
which was not wholly inapplicable :—In 
the year 1827, there had been much in- 
terest excited in Dublin by an action which 
was brought against a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, the reverend Mr. Maguire; 
and shortly after it had terminated he 
found it reported in the Evening Post ; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
recollect, that the Evening Post then, was 
not the same Evening Post it was now; it 
then supported the political views of the hon. 
and learned Member. The extract, how- 
ever, was as follows—it purported to be 
from a speech delivered by a leading 
member of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, on the 15th December, 1827, he said, 
‘ He had a Motion to make, but although 
* notice of it was not on the books, he was 
‘sure they would dispense with it—he 
‘ alluded to the triumph achieved by the 
‘reverend Mr. Maguire; it afforded one 
‘ instance of the perfectly pure administra- 
‘ tion of justice ; we had the Bench filled 
‘ as it ought to be filled on that occasion ; 
‘a truly learned Judge presided, whose 
‘ dignified impartiality is graced by almost 
‘ superhuman talent; his great mind is 
‘like the diamond whose brilliancy and 
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‘ preciousness renders it of inestimable 
‘ value.” Who was that Judge? The 
same who this night stood accused before 
this House. Who pronounced that glowing 
encomium?—The same individual who 
this night stands before you as his ac- 
cuser. Yes, in 1827, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had not yet been granted; Baron 
Smith had been one of its ablest ad- 
vocates; a. Roman Catholic clergyman 
had obtained a verdict; under the 
sanction, no doubt, of his righteous 
judgment ; and Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
of the Irish Catholic Association (I 
speak of an historical fact) said Baron 
Smith was ‘‘a truly learned Judge ;” 
his “ dignified impartiality ” adorned the 
Bench, and was an example for all others. 
His talents were ‘‘ superhuman,” and the 
diamond was a suitable emblem of his 
“ preciousness,” and his ‘‘ inestimable 
value.” In 1834, a Repeal of the Union 
is the question which serves to keep up 
agitation in Ireland. Baron Smith was a 
friend of the Union; he had felt it his 
duty to warn the deluded instruments of 
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agitation against those who would mislead, 


and afterwards betray them ; and the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin not only 
said, he (Baron Smith) was neither 
learned nor talented, but that he never 
said he was, and described him as a 
“ political partizan”—one whose object 
it is to “excite and perpetuate religious 
animosities””—one “who will not admi- 
nister the law impartially, but preaches 
disturbance and enmity among the people.” 
Why, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not satisfied with deluding the people, 
but he wanted to delude this House; he 
knew well that if he made that charge 
against Baron Smith before an Irish 
audience, choose them from what rank or 
class, he might—no matter of what re- 
ligious persuasion, or what political creed 
—that there would not be one individual 
amongst them who wouid believe him. 
Nay, he doubted not that he would yet 
adduce as an argument in favour of the 
Repeal of the Union, that he told them 
Baron Smith was a “ political partizan” 
—the “‘ promoter of religious strife”—a 
man before whom “a Roman Catholic 
could not expect a fair trial”—and that 
those Englishmen were so ignorant of the 
affairs of Ireland, and the opinions and 
feelings of Irishmen, that they believed 
him. But he would not weary the House 
by longer dwelling on the inconsistencies 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
trusted that he had convinced the House 
that there had neither been neglect 
of duty or the introduction of improper 
matter into his charges, on the part of 
Baron Smith; but supposing even there 
were some trifling indiscretion; some ex- 
pression or allusion that you would rather 
had been avoided; was that the real ques- 
tion? Has there been the remotest crime 
—the approach to an offence imputed — 
which could justify the extreme and extra- 
ordinary exercise of power this House was 
called upon to put forth? ‘ No (continued 
‘ the hon. and learned Gentleman) I chal- 
‘ lenge the boldest adventurer in Irish agita- 
‘ tion to stand forward before an assembly 
‘ of English gentlemen, and bring a charge 
‘of the slightest corruption, partiality, 
‘ oppression, or any other species of crimi- 
‘ nality against BaronSmith. Let them be- 
‘take themselves to the veriest haunts of 
‘ faction, turbulence, sedition, and cater 
‘in the fcetid atmosphere of the most 
‘ squalid misery and vice—let them include, 


. nay, I should wish they would, every 


‘ criminal that learned Judge (who, if he 
‘ had a fault, it was that he was too humane) 
‘ has ever tried, and I defy them to carry 
‘thence one single breath wherewith to 
‘sully the pure and untarnished reputa- 
‘tion of that distinguished man.” Had 
one individual dared throughout the two 
nights of this discussion, to cast the 
shadow of an improper motive across the 
long and honourable path of his Judicial 
life. What then? Would that House— 
the question was not whether they approve 
or disapprove of some particular phrase 
or figure, or some trifling unpunctuality ; 
but without the imputation of a crime— 
without the charge of an offence—drag 
that venerable man—the father of the 
Irish Bench—the head and ornament of 
Irish society—the pride of Irish literature ; 
him—who in the days of his youth, his 
vigour, his health, had illumined the 
brightest pages of Irish history — now, 
when the brightness of his former fame 
and great attainments was sinking into 
the peacefulness of retirement, full of 
years—covered with the honour, respect, 
and esteem of his entire country—and 
place him a criminal at that Bar! Forbid 
It justice, honour, truth! Was there a 
generous mind, a feeling heart, a noble 
sentiment in Ireland, that would not 
revolt against an act of such grievous 
injury—such wanton, crying, cruel, un- 
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precedented injustice? And who was his 
accuser ?—who was it that asked the 
House without evidence, and upon his 
mere statement, to condemn that aged 
and venerated Judge? The factious, tur- 
bulent, and seditious Agitator; the man 
who caused the passing of a special Act 
of Parliament against Illegal Associations 
—violated its provisions, and escaped its 
penalties by its accidental expiration— 
who is, at this moment, vicariously suffer- 
ing in the person of another the punish- 
ment of that sedition of which he is 
this night the advocate—and whom that 
very Parliament are now only holding within 
the bounds of allegiance and the limits of 
the law, by the provisions of an extreme 
and extra-constitutional Statute. Was 
that the man at whose feet they would 
prostrate the laws of the land, and in 
place of their mild and salutary sway, 
set up the iron rule of his dictation? 
Would they subvert the Judicial Bench, 
and for it substitute the arbitrary will of 
one despotic tyrant? Would they render 
insecure their persons, properties, and 
lives? Would they, at his bidding, drive 
peace, and safety, from Ireland, and leave 
the inhabitants, and their children, at 
the mercy of the lawless agitator—a prey 
to the midnight murderer, and the volup- 
tuous assassin? Would they overturn 
the altars of the Protestant religion ? 
He spoke thatin no spirit of religious or sec- 
tarian bigotry—he had been himself friendly 
to the concession of political equality to 
his Roman Catholic fellow- countrymen— 
he thought they would have then been 
content; but he was grievously mistaken. 
They cried aloud for the destruction of 
the Protestant Church; and if this policy 
be continued, it will but inflame the in- 
furiate zeal, with which the Irish Agitator 
thirsts for the life’s blood of Protestantism. 
He spoke not personally of Protestants, 
but religiously of Protestantism. If they 
confirmed the vote, they would set 
the most fatal precedent that ever was 
established in a British House of Com- 
mons—they would abrogate the boasted 
Charter of Judicial independence, passed 
not to uphold the personal rank and 
dignity of the Judge, but as the best 
security of the rights and liberties of the 
subject. And as to Ireland—they would 
stab to the heart her laws, her liberties, 
her peace, and her prosperity; and with 
them would fail withered to the ground 
every hope of amelioration in the unhappy 
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condition of that unhappiest of countries. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that no man was 
more disposed than he was to discuss the 
question before the House with perfect 
coolness and tranquillity of temper. He 
might, perhaps, lose in point of figure, 
but in the observations he had to offer he 
was sure he could not lose by contrast 
with the concluding part of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for the University of Dublin. 
He felt he had a painful task to perform ; 
but he would endeavour to discharge the 
duty he had undertaken, notwithstanding 
the abuse and personalities by which he 
had been assailed. It was not his inten- 
tion to occupy the time of the House in 
defending himself against these personal 
attacks. He had been accustomed to 
these attacks, and so far from their pro- 
ducing any effect upon him, he now gave 
to every hon. Member the completest lati- 
tude for personal abuse. He was not 
there to defend himself, but to state to the 
House the reasons why they should not 
sanction the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
and, in doing so, he would endeavour to 
be as brief as possible. In bringing the 
charge, he had been actuated by no per- 
sonal or political feeling; he had under- 
taken it solely on public grounds; and 
now he called on the House to consider 
the case as it really stood. On Thursday, 
they came to a solemn determination, ex- 
pressed by a deliberate vote of that House, 
to do—what? Why to inquire into cer- 
tain charges preferred against a Judge in 
Ireland ; and what were they now called 
upon todo? They were called upon to 
rescind the determination which they came 
to on a former night, after the most grave 
and deliberate consideration. What, he 
asked, would be thought of a grave deli- 
berative assembly, who came to a solemn 
decision on Thursday, and in a week 
afterwards rescinded that resolution? He 
hoped that they would not stultify them- 
selves by sanctioning such a proceeding. 
Did the House recollect a case which 
occurred in the last Session, when, upon 
a question involving the most serious 
consequences, when the revenue of the 
country was at stake, they had, upon a 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer respecting the Malt-tax, rescinded 
the vote which they had passed but four 
days before? Were they not taunted in 
every shape and form?-—and did they hear 
the end of it for months afterwards? If, 
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upon that occasion, they yielded to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, and upon a 
question like the present, in the second 
Session of a Reformed Parliament, again 
reversed their former decision, what would 
the country think of the absurdity—he 
might almost say the turpitude—of such 
an act? Oh, there was one reason for 
the course which the hon. Baronet and 
learned Gentleman had adopted. No 
matter what delinquencies were perpe- 
trated against the people, they conceived 
that there should be perfect impunity for 
the offenders. The party which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman represented, 
had never been called to account or pun- 
ished for the crimes they had committed 
against the people; and that opposition 
was got up for the purpose of perpetuating 
the old system of Tory misrule in Ireland. 
But he called upon the House to show 
them that this impunity was at an end; 
that a faction should no longer be per- 
mitted to trample upon public liberty—a 
faction whose energies were directed to 
engender strife in the country—to destroy 
every social feeling, and who, under the 
mask of religion, had taken every oppor- 
tunity, through the medium of their 
travelling conventicles, to insult the reli- 
gion of the people. The people of Ireland 
felt that the present Government intended 
to redress their grievances; they had every 
confidence in the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, because they felt that he was 
disposed to benefit their country; they 
had experienced, even during the short 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, a proof of his determination to deal 
out to them impartial justice; and it was 
because the hon. and learned Gentleman 
saw that the reign of impunity was threat- 
ened, that he entertained the House with 
the pathetic and lachrymose oration which 
they had justheard —“Hinc illelachryme.” 
Hence the tears which were so profusely 
shed by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Oh, they were not party tears at all; they 
flowed freely and spontaneously from the 
pure fountain of charity; they were, in 
fact, the genuine essence, the very “ life’s 
blood of true Protestantism.” The hon. 
Baronet, and the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, had both 
talked much about the independence of 
Judges. The Judges in Ireland were 
certainly independent of fear; but were 
they independent of favour? They were 
independent of the Crown; but were they 
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to be independent of Parliament? Was 
there no power to which they should be 
responsible for their misconduct? The 
Judges were independent of the people, 
because no action could be instituted 
against them. The hon. Baronet had 
talked a good deal about his love for Ire- 
land. During his Parliamentary career 
he had an opportunity of showing it, but 
the manner in which he evinced his love 
for the people of Ireland was, by voting 
against their liberties. He might, no 
doubt, and he believed the fact to be so, 
that the hon. Baronet acted from con- 
scientious motives, but he confessed it 
sounded somewhat strange in his ears, to 
hear the hon. Baronet talk about his love 
for Ireland. He had been taunted with 
not having his list of names ready when 
the House voted for the appointment of a 
Committee; and this circumstance had 
been urged by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman as a proof that he did not expect 
that his Motion would have been carried. 
This point could be easily explained. He 
did not come down to the House with the 
names of a Committee, because he could 
not foresee the course which it might be 
necessary for him to take. Circumstances 
arose in the course of the discussion which 
obliged him to alter his original intention. 
Some members of the Government had 
voted against him. Was he wrong, he 
would ask, under all the circumstances, 
in asking the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in naming that Committee? In the 
course which he pursued, he could so- 
lemnly affirm, he was solely influenced by 
motives of the strictest justice towards 
Baron Smith, and his object was to divest 
the case of the slightest appearance of 
party or partizanship. In proof of this, 
he might adduce the fact, that when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman requested a 
postponement for a week, he not only 
assented, but, unsolicited, offered to post- 
pone it for a fortnight. He would next 
advert to the case of Judge Day, which 
had been relied on by the supporters of 
the present Motion. With respect to the 
charge of that Judge, there were parts of 
it of which he certainly could not approve ; 
but was it to be used as an argument, 
that political charges were justifiable be- 
cause Judge Day had made one ?—His 
charge against Baron Smith was two-fold. 
The first part related to a neglect of duty 
—the second, to a political charge deli- 
vered by him in October. He took up 
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the two topics. But, before he proceeded 
further, he must say, with respect to an 
observation which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in the course 
of his speech, that if he understood him 
to disparage the talents of Baron Smith, 
he had completely mistaken him. The 
case to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred was too strong in his 
recollection, but it was a curious fact, that 
this very party who now had taken up 
this case for the learned Baron, were his 
most violent assailants at the very period 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred. Indeed, if such language had 
been used towards a Judge of the land 
by persons who did not belong to the 
party for whom there was then perfect 
impunity in Ireland, they would have been 
prosecuted, convicted, and punished for 
the offence. He would then speak of his 
charge. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated, that he (Mr. O’Connell) 
had made this charge upon his own au- 
thority, and unsupported by any docu- 
mentary evidence. Now, this was not the 
case. He produced the Return, showing 
that fourteen persons had been tried, with 
one exception, for felonies, between the 
hours of six o’clock in the evening, and 
six o’clock in the morning. He had also 
shown, not by his own assertion, but by a 
Parliamentary Return, that Baron Smith 
never went into Court before half-past 
eleven in the morning. If Baron Smith’s 
object was to expedite the public business, 
had he not a very plain and simple course 
by which he might have accomplished it ? 
Instead of takirg the bench at half-past 
eleven, could he not sit at eight; and 
between that hour and eight in the even- 
ing, would he not have gone through 
much more business, than he could possi- 
bly accomplish between six in the evening 
and six in the morning. It had been 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that the calendar was more than double, 
in consequence of persons who were sent 
on bail coming in to take their trials, and 
that the cause of Baron Smith’s late sit- 
ting arose from an anxiety to deliver the 
gaol, and get through the business of the 
Assizes with as much dispatch as possible. 
If this was really his object, why could he 
not have tried those who were in gaol 
charged with felonies during the day, and 
leave those who were out on bail for the 
last; and if he found he could not get 
through the latter cases within the pre- 
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scribed time, could he not adjourn the 
Assizes, and come back again to finish 
the business of the county. This plan, it 
might be said, would inconvenience the 
Jurors; but would it not be a much 
greater inconvenience to Jurors, and a 
still greater injustice to the prisoners, to 
compel them to proceed with their trials 
during the night? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated another instance of 
expedition on the part of Baron Smith, 
where he described him as setting off in 
the night on a journey of sixty miles, in 
order to be in time to open the Assizes in 
the next town on his Circuit the following 
day. Now, it turned out that these so 
called sixty miles were scarcely forty. 
[An hon. Member: Thirty-eight.] An 
hon. Gentleman near him said it was only 
thirty-eight. Well, he would not quarrel 
about the distance; but he altogether 
denied the necessity of those midnight 
expeditions, because Baron Smith was 
not to preside in the Criminal Court in 
the next Assize town. The case which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
adduced, only proved that the learned 
Baron entertained the same passion for 
travelling, as he did for trying prisoners 
by night. It was said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Monaghan (Sergeant 
Perrin) did not intend to persevere in his 
Motion, because he said he had not 
grounds to substantiate his charge. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be 
incapable of bringing forward a charge 
against any Judge, unless he were satisfied 
that he was able to prove it. But the 
hon. member for Monaghan had assured 
him that the quantity of public business 
which remained at the close of the last 
Session, alone prevented him from going 
on with his Motion; but he had been 
fully determined to bring it forward in 
the present Session, if he (Mr. O’Connell) 
had not taken it up. It was stated by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
habits of the Irish Judges were much later 
than those of England. He admitted 
that, during term, the Judges in Ireland 
did go into Court later than the English 
Judges; but this was because they had 
not so much business todo. But in the 
county towns, on Circuit, the usual hour 
at which the Judges took their seats was 
nine, certainly not later than ten o’clock ; 
and he (Mr. O’Counell) defied any hon. 
member for Ireland to instance the case 
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who was in the habit of taking his seat at 
a later hour. He would state to the 
House a fact, which he knew of his own 
knowledge, respecting Baron Smith. It 
was the practice of that learned Judge, 
during the sittings in nist prius, not to 
take his seat upon the bench until twelve, 
one, and sometimes two o'clock; and a 
client of his had been seriously injured, 
being obliged to submit to the postpone- 
ment of his trial in consequence of the 
irregularity of the Judge. With regard 
to what had been urged in defence of the 
learned Baron, relative to the late hours 
at which he entered Court, and the un- 
seasonable hours to which the sittings 
were prolonged, he begged to say, that 
such was not an occasional occurrence, 
but was, to a certain extent, a habit with 
him. Hon. Members would recollect the 
affray, some time since, at Castlepollard, 
in which eleven persons—some say four- 
teen—but certainly eleven persons, lost 
their lives. The police were put upon 
their trial for murder, and Baron Smith 
was the Judge who tried the case. The 
Court did not sit on the first day until 
half-past three in the afternoon, and on 
the following day, not until half-past 
seven. The counsel for the prisoners 
wished for an adjournment, but that was 
refused. The Court sat on the second day 
until six o’clock on the following morning, 
when the Jury, not being able to come to 
an agreement, the prisoners were acquitted 
in consequence. He did not mean to say 
that they ought not to be acquitted; he 
thought they ought not. One of the 
Jury had caught a cold upon the occasion, 
and had, from that day to the present, 
been afflicted with deafness. [A laugh]. 
Was it, he would ask, a subject for 
laughter that an Irish Juror had been 
afflicted with an incurable disease from 
his zealous discharge of his public duties ? 
He was glad that he had misinterpreted 
that laugh. So far for the first charge of 
neglect of duty. That part of the case, 
he thought, was proved, entirely and com- 
pletely. He (Mr. O’Connell) had been 
called a prosecutor in this case. He did 
not mean to refuse the designation. He 
was bound in this case to be a prosecutor ; 
and he was ready with the proofs of the 
charges he had submitted. Who was it 
who was shrinking from the inquiry? It 
was the hon. and learned member for the 
University of Dublin, and not he (Mr. 
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shrinking from the charge; and finding 
he had but one chance, he endeavoured 
to awaken the sympathy of the House, by 
an appeal in favour of a Judge venerable 
from his years. That, in his judgment, 
was an improper proceeding, and one to 
which the learned Gentleman should not 
have had recourse. In the accusation 
which he (Mr. O’Connell) had brought 
forward, he would appeal to the House 
had he displayed any symptoms of party 
or of factious feeling? Why hen was it 
sought to be made a party question? In 
the defence which had been set up, many 
of Baron Smith’s charges were referred to, 
while he had merely grounded his accusa- 
tion upon one—that delivered at Dublin. 
To be sure it might be said, that in his 
notice he had used the word “ charges.” 
He had done so, and he had done it from 
the sole motive that Baron Smith’s de- 
fenders might, in the Committee of In- 
quiry, have any advantage that could be 
derived from his other charges. He had 
done it merely to give them an opportunity 
of defending him by reference to all his 
charges, if any extenuating matter could 
be found in them ; but the Committee and 
not that House, would have been the 
proper place to have referred to them. 
What was the defence set up for that 
charge? Why, that there was political 
agitation existing at the time in Ireland, 
and that, therefore, Baron Smith was 
bound to deliver the charge. He should 
deal with the fact before he came to the 
inference. In point of fact it so happened 
for the preceding fifteen years there never 
was a period in which there was less agita- 
tion than at the time that charge was 
delivered. The charge was delivered in 
October, and from the preceding February, 
not a single meeting had taken place in 
Ireland. To the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland he would appeal for the truth of 
this statement. The right hon. Secretary 
was in Ireland for several months before, 
and could bear him out in that statement. 
So that the charge was not to put down 
agitation, but was itself the beginning of 
agitation. The agitation which had slum- 
bered from the preceding February, was 
recommenced by Baron Smith’s “* sound- 
ing the tocsin.” Now, he would suppose 


the case to have occurred in England. 
He would suppose a Judge, in London, 
presiding at the Old Bailey, who took 
upon himself the duty of sounding the 
tocsin, by making a political harangue. 
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Would that be tolerated? Would the 
House for a moment refuse to grant an 
inquiry into his conduct? It had been 
said, indeed, that it was a “‘ special com- 
mission at which the charge was delivered, 
and that it was necessary for the Judge 
to deliver a political charge at it. He had 
often heard of special pleading; but 
grosser special pleading than that he had 
never heard. ‘ You have approved,” it 
was said to the House, “ of political 
charges made at Special Commissions ; 
but this was a Special Commission, and, 
therefore, why not approve of this?” More 
unfounded reasoning could not be at- 
tempted to be imposed upon the House. 
That Commission was appointed to be 
held six times a-year, and the Judges 
presided there in their robes, and there 
was nothing “ special” about it, no more 
than there was in the Recorder’s own 
Commission, where he presided in a 
King’s counsel’s gown and wig. At a 
Special Commission Judges were unques- 
tionably bound to explain the nature of 
the crimes which had called for the Com- 
mission—but, in a regular Commission, 
such as that at Dublin, with no political 
crime upon the calendar, what excuse 
was there for launching into a long and 
inflammatory dissertation? If the House 
refused this inquiry, let them look to the 
monstrous principles it would establish. It 
would establish the right of Judges at every 
commission to enter into political disser- 
tations, to deliver lectures upon agitation, 
to neglect their duty, and say to Grand 
Juries, “‘ As there is nothing upon the 
calendar to call for observation, let us 
talk of the state of the country.” That 
would be really the principle the House 
would establish. It was the principle 
contended for by the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin. It 
was right in the opinion of that hon. Gen- 
tleman for a Judge to dwell upon any 
topic or every topic but that to which it 
was his duty to advert ; it was quite right 
for him to spread the seeds of religious 
animosity, and to halloo Protestant against 
Catholic, and Catholic against Protestant. 
That was the learned Gentleman’s doc- 
trine. The House had seen in that Gen- 
tleman’s Address, a specimen of the party 
which he represented; from which they 
might judge from what a political thral- 
dom the people of Ireland had escaped. 
There was—and he regretted it—a party 
spirit in Ireland, and the House had seen 
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a melancholy specimen of it that evening. 
But the defeated had a right to be angry. 
He could not quarre! with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman when he reflected upon 
the desperation of his cause. There were 
two factions in Ireland, directly and mainly 
opposed to each other. But was it not 
desirable that justice should be fairly 
administered between them? Was there 
not to be, at least, one spot free from the 
influence of factious feeling, to which both 
parties might look for impartial justice ? 
Ought not the Bench, at least, to be free 
from partiality? And could it for a mo- 
ment be heid that Baron Smith had steered 
clear of party feeling in the discharge of 
his duty? Why to such lengths had he 
gone as even to include Cabinet Ministers 
in his dissertations. If the House then 
stultified itself so far as to refuse the in- 
quiry, after having promised it, who could 
suppose the people would have any confi- 
dence in the administration of justice? 
And the only excuse they could offer to 
the country for so strange a step, would 
be that the hon. and learned member for 
the University of Dublin, who, it would 
be recollected, was no party man—not at 
all influenced by any factious prejudice— 
had made an appeal to the passions of the 
House which had influenced them to re- 
trace their steps. When speaking of that 
learned Gentleman he did not at all mean 
to deny, that he had discharged his official 
duties efficiently and impartially. He had 
no personal feeling in depriving the learn- 
ed gentleman of the merit he deserved, 
and he could readily pass over his attempts 
to be severe upon him ; for while he was 
rewarded by the confidence of his country- 
men, and that they were pleased to think 
his exertions were of service, he could 
afford, in the consciousness of the purity 
of his own motives, to overlook the attacks 
made upon him. All he wanted of the 
House was, to give fair and impartial 
justice to Ireland; not to suffer the kindly 
disposition which was just springing up 
towards his country to be thus wantonly 
crushed. He wanted them, in fact, to 
preserve Ireland from her friends—from 
such friends as the hon. Baronet, whose 
acts were at such direct variance with their 
professions. He wanted the House not to 
suffer judicial negligence to pass over with 
impunity. He should conclude where he 
had commenced, and call upon the House 
not to extend, in the present case, that 
impunity which had so long appeared to 
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be the chartered right of a party in Ireland. 
For a long time the people of Ireland had 
been accustomed to see this impunity 
extended even to positive acts of oppres- 
sion, and it was not till the accession of 
the present Ministry that they indulged a 
hope of fair and impartial justice. He 
implored the House not to destroy the 
feeling of confidence they had created, 
and stultify themselves by deliberately 
rescinding a decision which they had as 
deliberately formed. 

Colonel Conolly said, that he should 
not presume, at that late hour, to trespass 
upon the attention of the House, notwith- 
standing the importance of the question 
then under discussion, were it not that, 
having the honour of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Baron Smith, he wished to bear 
his testimony in favour of the worth, the 
talent, and the high character of that 
venerable and estimable person. It was 
unnecessary for him (Colonel Conolly) to 
superadd anything to the eloquent and 
convincing statement made by his hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw), and to which the 
House had paid the tribute of its applause ; 
but he could not help remarking that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Dublin, had not attempted, in the 
course of his speech, to reply to a single 
argument adduced by his hon. and learned 
friend. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had gone wide of the mark, was evidently 
writhing under the castigation he had 
received, and, as was usual with him, who, 
in fact, could not open his lips but when 
he indulged in vituperation and scurrility ; 
and charged the learned Judge with being 
the cause of that party malignity which all 
his efforts were direcied to assuage. 
[Several Members rose to Order.| Co- 
lonel Conolly said, that, seeing the line 
invariably adopted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he considered himself author- 
ized in using the term scurrility ; but if the 
House thought the expression too strong he 
should retract it. He would contend, how- 
ever, that, instead of arguing the question, 
the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin had gone on asserting, and without 
adducing a shadow of proof in support of 
his assertions, that Baron Smith had tried 
to stir up religious strife in Ireland, and 
was, in fact, the cause of the party malig- 
nity which no man could doubt existed in 
Ireland, and which all good men must 
deplore. He must deny, most emphatic- 
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ally, that hon. Members on that side of 
the House were actuated, in the line they 
were pursuing, by party or political feeling, 
They considered that Baron Smith had 
been treated with precipitate injustice in 
the course that had been followed on a 
former evening, and they now called upon 
the House to reconsider a decision which, 
if not reversed, must be fraught with the 
grossest injustice to the individual, and 
with the most incalculable mischief to the 
country. If any man on the Irish Bench 
—and all the Judges in that country were 
men of the purest character—if any man, 
he would repeat, on the Irish Bench stood 
freer than another from the charge of po- 
litical partizanship, it was Baron Smith. 
He was considered at one time the ido! of 
that party who were now so anxious to 
inculpate him. He continued their idol 
until he had the courage to expose the 
fallacy of the Jesuitical sophistry which 
was deluding the people of Ireland into a 
belief that passive resistance to the law 
was not merely legal, but praiseworthy. 
When he found Juries intimidated, the 
laws laid prostrate, and justice a mockery, 
he raised his warning voice—he addressed 
his deluded countrymen, not in the lan- 
guage of reproach, but of admonition ; 
and his charges at Maryborough and 
Mullingar, and which were praised by the 
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duty; criminals were convicted, the ma- 
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his country and society, that he was to be 
sacrificed to the very Moloch of agitation ? 
Could any man believe that Baron Smith 
was the promoter of agitation, and the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin the 
promoter of peace and harmony? Yet 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have the House believe that such an inver- 
sion of facts would enable them to come 
to ajust conclusion, That hon. Member 
called upon the House not to stultify 
themselves by reversing a decision come 
to on a former night; but in his opinion, 
the House would more completely stultify 
itself by granting theinquiry. In conclu- 
sion he besought hon. Members to pause 
before they dragged to their Bar a vener- 
able individual, who had, for upwards of 
thirty years, filled a high judicial situation 
with credit to himself, and with benefit to 
society, merely because he denounced 
everything that was pernicious to his 
country, and thereby earned for himself 
the hatred of the agitator and the dema- 
gogue. 

Sir Robert Peel was convinced, that 
the House—this being the second night’ s 
Debate upon the merits of this subject— 
must be most anxious to bring the discus- 
sion to a close. Before he made any 
other observations, he would promise, and 


Chief Justice, the Attorney General, and | kn oa 


wished to force himself upon the attention 
of a reluctant audience, if the House 
would lend him their attention for a very 
short time, to introduce no_ irrelevant 
topic, and to steer clear of all considera- 
tions of a merely personal or party nature. 


ducing such effects that Baron Smith was He considered that the Motion implied a 


to be dragged to the Bar of that House? , 
He perfectly agreed with his hon. friend | 


great compliment to the House. It im- 
‘plied a confidence in their mtegrity and 


that there was nothing in the present moral courage, thus to give them the op- 


charge, in the least, to inculpate him. | 


There was nothing, in fact, to submit to a | 
Committee—there was nothing, in fact, to | 


inquire into, inasmuch as his Majesty’s 
Ministers had stated, that supposing all 
the charges preferred by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin to be proved, 
that no case existed to warrant the House 
in addressing the Crown to remove the 
learned Judge. What the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin considered as 
a crime, entitled Baron Smith, in his 
apprehension, to the greatest possible 
praise. And was it to be tolerated, that 
because he had the courage to denounce 
agitation—becanse he pointed out its evil 
tendency, and did his duty fearlessly by 





| portunity of revising what they had once 
determined; and, if they felt that deter- 
mination to be wrong, to reverse it. 
Numerous appeals had been made to the 
House to-night; appeals to false pride ; 
appeals to the sense of shame, and to the 
fear of ridicule. He knew the force of those 
appeals, and the obstacles they interposed 
in the way of retracing the path on which 
they had once entered ; but, he felt con- 
fident, if the House should be convinced, 
that they were placed in a critical and 
embarrassing situation—if they had reason 
to believe that the precedent they were 
about to establish was pregnant with fu- 
ture danger—that the step which they 
had taken inyolyed an act of injustice 
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towards an individual, and that individual | duty! It might bé much better to open 
an aged and venerable Judge—he had | a Court of Justice at ten o’clock than at 
that confidence in the impartiality, the | half-past twelve: but, before the House 
good sense, the moral courage of the | determined that there was any primd facie 
House, that he could not doubt that it | evidence of neglect on the part of the 
would revoke a hasty and ill-considered | Judge, they must look a little into the 
decision. ‘Two charges had been preferred | habits of society; they must inquire 


against the learned Judge; and the House 
had resolved to appoint a Select Commit- 
tee to consider those charges. Now, let 


them weigh dispassionately the force of | 


every argument, by which it was attempted 


to convince them that they ought to) 


adhere to their resolution. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
said, that his main reason for having 
acceded to, and for now adhering to, the 
proposition, was, that it was the interest 
of Baron Smith that the inquiry should 
be made. ‘‘ Here are charges,” he said, 
“ preferred against a Judge; and why 
should we not give him an opportunity of 
disproving them?” Was the House, then, 
prepared to adopt now—and to act in 
future upon—that principle? Were they to 
permit, to invite,.as it were, every dis- 
satisfied suitor to bring his charges against 
a judicial character, and then, because 
charges were preferred—because, perhaps, 
they assumed a plausible shape—were they 
todevote the public time to investigations 
into their truth, and to diminish the effici- 
ency and value of the services of the Judge, 
underthe pretence that it was his interest 
that the accusation against him should be 
inquired into? Ought they not to ask 
themselves this preliminary question? Was 
the accusation a grave one? Did it affect 
the impartiality, the integrity, or- the 
moral character of the Judge ?—if proved, 
would it justify an appeal to the Crown 
for his removal ? 

The first charge in this case against 
Baron Smith was, neglect of duty :—and 
what was the allegation to sustain it? 
Why, that this aged Judge sat, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, for eighteen hours 
together—that,for four days,on an average, 
he sat not less than fourteen hours a day. 
Neglect of duty, indeed! Here was a 
Judge, advanced in years, of health far from 
robust—entertaining the honest, perhaps 
the mistaken, impression, that justice and 
mercy required that the trials of prisoners 
should not be delayed; he gave up his 
days and nights—-he consumed hisstrength, 
and impaired his health in the performance 
of his high functions—and the result was, 
that he was to be tried for neglect of 





| whether the habits of Counsel in Ireland 


correspond with those of barristers in this 
country; whether it were the custom of 
Counsel to hold their consultations in the 
evening ? Whether they were not, on the 
contrary, almost uniformly held in the 
morning? and whether the opening of 
the Courts in Ireland, at a later period 
than in this country, did not arise from 
the state of society there, and the habits 
of life of those whose presence was essen- 
tial to the administration of justice? It 
was easy to prefer vague charges of neg- 
lect of duty. Suppose such a charge 
were preferred against his Majesty’s Min- 
isters ; suppose a Member were to rise, 
and after gravely and justly observing, 
that the time of Ministers was the property 
of the people, and that it was not decorous 
that the petitions of the people should be 
presented in the absence of Ministers, 
were to assert, and offer to prove, on 
unquestionable evidence, that the House 
sat every day for the reception of petitions, 
from twelve to three in the afternoon, 
and that Ministers were never present ? 
Supposing, after thus having preferred 
his charge of neglect of duty, he should 
move for a Committee of Inquiry,—would 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, think it would be for the 
interest of Ministers to accede to the 
Motion ?-—that it would be consistent 
with the influence of a Minister in this 
House, with the dignity of his station and 
character, that becattse a plausible prima 
facie charge of neglect of duty was pre- 
ferred, he should be forthwith sent before 
a Committee of Inquiry to repel the 
charge, and to account for his absence ? 
If trumpery charges of that kind, in- 
volving no moral delinquency, imply- 
ing no taint of corruption, might be pre- 
ferred against public functionaries; and 
if, because they were preferred, the House 
was bound to appoint Committees of In- 
quiry—that would be a principle fatal to 
the discharge of all other public business,— 
fatal to the efficiency, and degrading to the 
character, of all public men, whether 
Ministers or Judges. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had abandoned the 
2B2 
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official documents which had been laid 
before the House, and on which alone 
his original charge was founded, and pro- 
posed that he should be allowed to insti- 
tute a vague and general inquisition into 
the whole life and practice of this Judge, 
in the hope that he might discover some 
new ground of charge. He said, that he 
could establish the fact, that, for many 
years past, Baron Smith had been in the 
habit of opening his Court at a very late 
hour. Was it fair of the hon. and learned 
Member, having never made a complaint 
against this alleged practice, which had 
prevailed for years — having given no 
notice to the learned Judge that such 
a complaint was to be preferred, was 
it fair to prefer it now? They had 
been told that Baron Smith had tried 
prisoners at unseasonable hours. Did 
not the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, know that in many parts of 
this country—at Quarter Sessions in par- 
ticular —criminal trials had been proceeded 
with, at hours which, without any reason 
assigned, would, at first sight, appear 
most unseasonable? In the noble Lord's 
own county, Northamptonshire, was it not 
the practice, until very recently, to begin 
the trials of prisoners at a late hour of the 
evening, and to continue them tit mid- 
night? There might have been, there 
was, probably, sufficient reason for the 
practice: but supposing a charge were 
brought against the noble Lord, and 
the other Magistrates, on this account, 
would the House of Commons, there 
not being the slightest imputation of 
partiality or of practical injustice, send 
the noble Lord on his trial before 
a Select-Committee, merely because such 
a charge had been preferred? Let 
them consider the course on which 
they are invited to enter, and the conse- 
quences to which it would lead; let them 
inquire whether, since the period when the 
independence of the Judges was establish- 
ed by law, there were any precedents for 
inquiry into their conduct ; and whether, 
if there were such precedents, they had 
redounded to the credit of Parliaments. 
When the House of Lords called Lord 
Chief Justice Holt before it, to account 
for his conduct in the Banbury case, for 
his having in that case delivered a judg- 
ment—by which he set aside the jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords—the Chief 
Justice did, indeed, appear before the 
Lords, in compliance with their summons ; 
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but what was his answer to the demand 
that he should account to the Lords for 
the judgment complained of? ‘I hold,’ 
‘ said he,‘an authority independentof yours. 
‘I gave my reasons for the judgment I 
‘delivered in that place, in which I had 
‘ sworn to administer justice. By the House 
‘ of Lords I look to be protected, and not 
‘ to be arraigned; and I will not assign 
‘the reasons on which I founded my 
‘judgment.’ Did that case differ from 
the present, in so far as the judicial charge 
of the Judge was concerned? Might not 
Baron Smith who delivered his charge, in 
the conviction that he was honestly per- 
forming his judicial duty—might he not 
demur to the jurisdiction of the House, 
and deny its right to put him on his trial 
for a judicial act, on the mere ground that 
the House differed from him as to the 
prudence or discretion of that act? The 
charge of neglect of duty stood on different 
grounds; and if it were a grave charge— 
if the proofs of injustice arising from that 
neglect were numerous and strong—he did 
not deny the competency of the House to 
inquire into it; but he denied the wisdom 
—the prudence—the justice— of arraign- 
ing a Judge, unless upon some charge of 
personal corruption—of gross and griev- 
ous neglect of duty, warranting his removal 
from the Bench. No such neglect was 
imputed to Baron Smith; and the accusa- 
tion was frivolous in the extreme. With 
respect to the other accusation—that 
founded on the improper matter introduced 
in the judicial charges of the Judge—how 
was it possible to deal with it? The 
express complaint was, that certain 
charges, delivered by the Judge con- 
tained political matter. Yet all admitted, 
that, under certain circumstances, it 
was the right and duty of a Judge to 
introduce political matter into a charge. 
What, then, were they about to do? 
Were they to establish a censorship 
of Judges’ charges? Were Judges’ 
charges to be licensed by them, to have 
the sanction of their zmprimatur? Were 
they about to lay down the precise formule 
to which Judges must adhere, to establish 
the rules by which the discretion, the good 
taste, of the Judges must be regulated? 
Was it on the topics or on the terms of 
judicial charges, on which their lectures 
were to be delivered? And were they to 
bethe parties who were to proscribe political 
matter in judicial charges; they, who 
printed, at the public expense, the political 
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charge of Baron Smith to the Grand Jury 
of the Queen’s County, who referred to it 
in terms of high commendation, who 
found the Reports of the Committees cur- 
tailed, because they were enabled to em- 
body in them the able charges of the Chief 
Justice and Baron Smith—they who learnt, 
with satisfaction, that those charges were 
not, perhaps, directly by the Government, 
but by Magistrates acting in concurrence 
with the Government, printed and _ pla- 
carded throughout the country, as useful 
warnings to the deluded people — with 
what decency could they institute or 
countenance an accusation against Baron 
Smith for having delivered another poli- 
tical charge, not differing in substance or 
in terms from that which they sanctioned 
and circulated? The duty of the Com- 
mittee, if unfortunately it were appointed, 
would be, of all others, the most difficult. 
It would have to examine every sentence 
contained in the Judge’s charge, to at- 
tempt to make some discrimination be- 
tween its different parts—to select those 
deserving of censure, and those deserving 
of approbation; and when the House 
should be in possession of the Report of 
the Committee, in what manner were they 
to proceed? If the charges were fully 
proved, would they be a ground sufficient 
to authorize them to address the Crown 
for the removal of the Judge? If they 
had not ground to address the Crown for 
his removal, was it fitting that they should 
attach a label of partial infamy round the 
neck of this high officer of justice, and 
then send him to administer the Jaw to 
others? Was there, in truth, any alter- 
native between petitioning for his removal, 
and leaving his conduct exempt from im- 
putation? If there were no charge against 
him of partiality, corruption, or ignorance 
of the law, or serious neglect of duty—if 
they felt in their heart and conscience, 
that he must still continue in the adminis- 
tration of his trust—was it not for the 
public interest that he should stand erect, 
not only in the consciousness of innocence, 
but in the possession of the public esteem 
and respect? To appoint a Committee 
was evading the law, which required an 
Address from both Houses of Parliament 
to authorize the removal of a Judge; be- 
cause, if that Judge were a man of honour, 
and if the House implied the slightest 
censure against him, his own sense of 
propriety would tell him that he could no 
longer remain effective as aJudge. Again, 
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was it wise, on light ground, to unsheath 
the powerful weapon of impeachment in- 
trusted to their keeping? Were they not 
blunting its edge by drawing it on trifling 
and frivolous occasions? Of whom did 
he ask these questions?—Of those who 
encouraged Baron Smith to deliver this 
very charge, by having expressly sanc- 
tioned and circulated a former one. Let 
them read the present charge, and compare 
it with that printed at the public expense, 
and with the approbation of the House, 
and they would not find one expression in 
the latter that was not as open to censure 
as the expressions of the charge now com- 
plained of. If they disliked quotations, 
they would find them in plenty; if they 
disliked irrelevant matter, it was plentiful ; 
if they disliked political matter, the first 
charge contained nothing else. He had 
no anxiety in regard to Baron Smith. Let 
the House take what course it would, he 
was secure, because he was innocent; and 
they would but rally round him the esteem 
and sympathy of all good men. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said, that 
he expected some expression of regret on 
the part of the Judge. Baron Smith had 
no expression of regret to tender. He 
had such confidence in the conscious 
innocence of Baron Smith—such confi- 
dence in his high spirit—that he felt 
assured Baron Smith would never seek to 
avert this charge—he would never demean 
himself by anything in the shape of an 
apology. He was far advanced in years ; 
the infirmities of age, increased by those 
very labours now cited against him in 
proof of his neglect of duty, might have 
abated the ardent spirit with which he 
would once have confronted his accusers, 
and courted the conflict to which he was 
summoned— 
Lenit albeszens animos capillus 
Litium et rixe cupidos proterve. 
With equal truth, he might exclaim— 


Non ego hoc ferrem callidus juventa, 
Consule Planco. 


And though the fire of youth might be 
somewhat damped by years and infirmity, 
yet, when he felt that in his person was to 
be fought the battle for the independence 
of the judicial office, he would be inspired 
with new energies. Conscious that these 
accusations were frivolous and unjust— 
conscious that no public inconvenience, 
no injustice, had arisen from his devotion 
to his duty, even at unseasonable hours— 
conscious, too, that he delivered these 
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political charges, partly from the convic- ; 
tion that he was supporting the cause of| 
order, and advancing the purposes of'| 
good Government—partly because he was 
sanctioned and encouraged by the appro- 
bation of Ministers — partly from an 
honest, a pardonable pride, that the offi- 
cial documents of that House were graced 
by the adoption and publication of his 
judicial labours—conscious of his own | 
rectitude, whatever fate might impend | 

over him—he would meet it without sub- | 
mitting to the voluntary humiliation ofan 
apology. If in other times—if in the un- | 
reformed Parliament—if under a Tory | 

Government—if, after Judge Fletcher had | 

delivered his political charge in the county | 

of Wexford—if he, as Secretary for Ire- | 

land, had brought forward such an accu- | 
sation as this—if he had proposed to drag | 
the learned Judge from the Bench before | 

a Select Committee of that House—what | 
a scene would have been witnessed! Let 

them tax their imagination so far as this— | 
let them fancy that this was the year | 
1814—that he stood, as Secretary for ' 
Ireland, in his place as a Minister, and | 
that, with Judge Fletcher’s charge in his | 
hand, after reading certain passages dis- 
pleasing to his taste, he had proposed a 
Select Committee before which the Judge 
should appear to answer for his errors of 
judgment, and account for the breach of | 
judicial decorum ; then fancy the present | 
Lord Chancellor—fancy Mr. Brougham 
rising from the place in which he now 
stood—fancy, if they could, the indig- | 
nant terms in which Mr. Brougham | 
would have chastised the arrogant and, 
contemptible folly of that Minister who | 
should have dared to assail the inde- | 
pendence of a Judge, by proposing, on | 
such a frivolous charge, to subject him, | 
for a judicial act, to the degrading inves- 
tigation of a Select Committee! There 
was a feeling abroad—a feeling that was 
évery day becoming more prevalent—that 
those who declaim most loudly about 
their love of liberty, and speak in the most 
exaggerated terms of their hatred to op- 
pression, employ those speciosa nomina as 
the mere instruments by which they may 
secure their own aggrandisement—that 
such words are but the ladders of young 
ambition, to be thrown down when the object 
to which it aspires is reached. Three days 
only had elapsed, since a proposition was 
made within those walls—to a willing audi- 
ence—for the purpose of establishing, as it 
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was called, the liberty of the Press. It 
was proposed that the law of written libel 
should be placed on the same ground with 
that of oral scandal—that ex-officio inform~ 
ations should be abolished—that truth, 
in public matters, should no longer con- 
stitute a libel. That proposal was accom- 
panied by touching lamentations—that 
there was now no alternative for a public 
writer, but to flatter his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and all those in authority; inasmuch 
as censure might wound their feelings, 


and, according to the rigid construction of 


the law, might constitute a libel. Apply 
those principles to Judges’ charges. Was 
‘there to be no liberty “of speech for the 
_Judge? Was he to have no option, but 
that of flattering the Government? Were 
| they, who permitted that Bill to be in- 
troduced, to permit the Judge to be 
| placed on his trial without proof of author- 
ship—without evidence of guilty intention 
-—without the allegation that he had said 
what was untrue? How could they profess 
to respect liberty of speech, or liberty of 
discussion, if they instituted that which 
was ten times more vexatious and oppres- 
sive than any ea-officio prosecution, on the 
mere ex-parte statement of an individual, 
himself a party in the case. Ought they, 
on the mere allegation of an individual 
Member of the House—in the absence of 
even a petition charging injustice—in the 
absence of any complaint, either from the 
accused who were put on their trials, or 


on the part of Counsel, ought they to 


summon from Ireland a Judge of the 
land, far advanced in years—interrupting 
the performance of his judicial duties, in 
order-—not that he might answer a spe- 
cific charge, but that the learned Gen- 
tleman (his sole accuser) might bait bim 
before a Select Committee, and try to 
find, by a roving inquisition into his 
whole judicial career, the matter for a 
formal charge? And would they, after 
they had done that, profess a desire to 
establish the liberty of speech, and to 
protect the rights of free discussion? One 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
brought to bear against Baron Smith, he 
could not pass over without notice. He 
said that Baron Smith might have been 
at liberty to introduce political matters 
into his charge under certain circum- 
stances, but that here there was no case 
in the calendar connected with treason or 
insurrectionary violence—that this was 
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not a Special Commission—and that, 
therefore, he was not warranted in intro- 
ducing political matters into his charge. 
This, then, constituted the gravamen of 
the accusation against Baron Smith. 
Now, Judge Fletcher went, not on a 
Special Commission, but on the usual 
circuit, to the county of Wexford; and 
he began his charge, extending over 
twenty-four pages, in which he dis- 
cussed every topic connected with the 
domestic policy of Ireland, in these 
words,—‘ Gentlemen of the Grand Jury— 
‘ It is with sincere pleasure I congratulate 
‘you upon the appearance of the state 
of your county;—I say appearance— 
because I have no means whatever of 
knowing anything upon the subject, 
except from the calendar now before me. 
In that calendar I find very few num- 
bers indeed—two, or three, or four 
crimes, of general occurrence in the 
country; one homicide, which appears 
to have been committed, certainly with 
circumstances of atrocity ; but, as far as 
I can collect from the examinations, 
originating in private malice and indi- 
vidual revenge, and not connected with 
any of those disturbances, of which we 
have heard so much, in different parts 
of the kingdom.’ Thus, then, it ap- 
peared, that Judge Fletcher—not sent 
on a Special Commission—seeing no 
crimes in the calendar connected, in the 
remotest degree, with political disturb- 
ances—delivered that charge to the Grand 
Jury, which was full of political matter— 
which commented with the utmost free- 
dom on the acts of the Government and 
of Parliament, and which was praised in 
this House by the party then in opposition, 
but now in Government, as a model for ju- 
dicial charges. If, then, it had been the 
practice and habit of the Judges of Ireland 
to deliver political charges—if they had 
felt it their duty to adhere to the advice of 
Lord Bacon, to warn the people against 
the consequences of agitation—if the late 
Chief Justice Downes—if the present 
Chief Justice Bushe—if Judge Day—if 
Judge Fletcher—had all felt themselves 
called upon, by a sense of duty, to deliver 
charges that involved political matter— 
he implored hon. Gentlemen, before they 
took such a fatal step, to consider—not 
whether this charge of Baron Smith’s 
met their approbation, but whether there 
was, any pretence to apply to the House 
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indispensable), in an Address to the 
Crown for the removal of Baron Smith ? 
Let those who most disapproved of poli- 
tical charges-——-who most condemned _par- 
ticular passages in the charge of Baron 
Smith— weigh against this error of judg- 
ment, (if it be an error) the whole tenor of his 
judicial career—the high attainments— 
the integrity—the impartiality, which 
were all admitted by his accusers. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman—the chief 
accuser in this case—had, himself, com- 
pared Baron Smith to a diamond of the 
brightest lustre. But, remember, that in 
diamonds, the purer the water, the more 
visible are the slightest specks and flaws 
—and that so it was with the little 
indiscretions of those whose character 
was the most unsullied. On ail these 
grounds—considering that there was no 
specific charge against the Judge; that 
the charge, vague and general, as it 
was, if fully established, could not jus- 
tify his removal from the Bench; that 
partial censure, however qualified, must 
lower and degrade him in the public 
estimation ;—that there was no precedent 
for the proposed proceeding—that the 
precedent, if now established, would be full 
of future evil;—on all these grounds, let 
the House have the manliness and courage 
to revoke a decision, hastily and incon- 
siderately formed—let them refuse to 
persevere, from the suggestions of false 
pride and false shame, in a manifest 
error—and to embitter the few remaining 
days of a venerable Judge, by listening 
to a frivolous, a ridiculous, and unfounded 
accusation. 

Lord dlthorp agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet, that if, on mature con- 
sideration, it should appear that it was 
not right to persevere in the course already 
adopted, the House was at full liberty to 
retrace its steps; but he must, at the 
same time, say, that it was decided by the 
House of Commons, on a former evening, 
that the conduct of this Judge cught to 
be inquired into, and that decision ought 
not to be changed without deliberation. 
With regard to the first accusation, he 
admitted, that the neglect of duty attribu- 
ted to Baron Smith in coming into Court 
late, and sitting late, had been lessened, 
if not explained away, by the explanation 
of the hon. and learned member for the 
University of Dublin. But he thought 
that the statements which had been made, 
and allowed to remain uncontradicted, 
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showed that it was not at Armagh, 
alone that Baron Smith had been in 
the habit of entering and leaving Court 
at late hours; and this circumstance, and 
that, mentioned at Castlepollard, would 
indicate that Baron Smith had conducted 
himself on a system which might be 
characterized as improper. He had heard, 
that in the case at Castlepollard, the 
Counsel protested against the trial being 
continued. The right hon. Baronet 
alluding to what had been stated by his 
right hon. friend, to the effect that this 
question might have been changed in 
character if any person had been author- 
ized by Baron Smith to make any com- 
munication to the House, spoke as if he 
thought it would be inconsistent with the 
character of that Judge for him to have 
so acted. He thought differently; the 
House having voted an inquiry into 
certain parts of his conduct, and certain 
political charges delivered by him, it 
would have been becoming in that learned 
Judge to have taken such a step, and 
have authorized some one to speak for him. 
It had been said, that the learned Judge 
was encouraged by his previous charges 
having been printed by this House, and 
by the example of former Judges. The 
right hon. Gentleman had dwelt on this 
argument; but there was a distinction 
between a Judge trying political offences, 
either on a Special Commission or on the 
ordinary circuit, who might indulge in 
remarks on political matters, and a Judge 
who, without any reason whatsoever, 
uttered a political charge. It might be 
said that the offence was not one of grave 
import, and that, in the case of Judge 
Fletcher, no course such as this was 
adopted, nor was the question even 
mooted in the House. If it had been, 
the expression of opinion would probably 
have been nearly the same in that case 
as in this. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of Judge Holt’s case, and 
would have the House believe that it had 
no right to interfere; but, if a Judge 
made a charge which was improper, was he 
not answerable to Parliament, if called 
before them? If he were not, the result 
was simply, that -a Judge might make 
any charge he pleased. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that there was no alter- 
native between dismissal and the House 
taking no notice of this matter. Would 


it not, then, bea great evil if a Judge 
were allowed to make any charge, or 
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conduct himself in any manner that he 
pleased, short of taking a course which 
would justify an Address for his removal, 
and yet be liable to no censure? The 
charge brought was made upon the re- 
sponsibility of the hon. Member; and 
if it should, on inquiry, be found frivolous, 
the Committee should express a strong 
opinion on that point. But to say, that 
no inquiry should take place before a 
Committee, except in such cases as those 
in which the charges, if established 
would justify impeachment, was to lay 
down arule which could not fail to be most 
detrimental. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that the principles of the 
law of libel ought to be applied to Judges’ 
charges. The principles of that law ought 
to be to give as much liberty as possible 
to political discussion ; but, surely, the 
charge of a Judge ought to be confined 
within much narrower bounds. He did 
not, therefore, see any reason for the 
House to alter its recorded decision on 
this matter. The statements brought 
forward were almost precisely the same as 
were advanced on the former occasion. 
If the learned Judge had authorized any 
Member to state that he would not con- 
tinue to pursue the course which had 
been complained of, he (Lord Althorp) 
might not have been disposed to press 
for the inquiry ; but since it appeared,’ 
though Mr. Baron Smith had communi- 
cated with some hon. Members, he had 
not authorized them to hold out any hope 
that he would alter his conduct, he could 
not consent to the proposal to discharge 
the order for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Halcombe next addressed the House, 
but the shouts of discordant noises which 
were kept up without intermission whilst 
he was speaking, rendered him totally 
inaudible. 

The House divided on the original 
motion, that the Speaker do leave the 
chair—Ayes 155; Noes 161 :—Major- 
ity 6. 

The Resolution, that the order for the 
Select Committee to inquire respecting 
the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith be re- 
scinded, was put and agreed to, and the 
Order discharged. 


List of the Nots. 


Arbuthnot, Hon. G. 
Agnew, Sir. A. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. G, 
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Baring, H. 

Baring, A. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blayney, Hon. C. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Brougham, W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C, L. C. 
Buller, J. W. 
Bankes,W. J. 
Bethell, R 
Blandford, Marquis of 
Browne, J. 
Blackstone, W. J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Browne, D. 
Chandos, Marquis of 
Chapman, A. 
Curteis, Captain 
Clive, Hon. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cole, Viscount 
Conolly, Colonel 
Corry, Hon. H. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, F. J. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Dare, R. H. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Duffield, T. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Daly, J. 

Evans, G. 

Ewing, J. 

Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. G. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Captain 
Fremantle, Sir T. F. 
Finch, G. 

Forester, Hon. C. 
Forster, C. 

Fielden, W. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Frankland, Sir R. 
Fancourt, Major 
Goulburn, Rt. Hon.H. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Greene, T. 
Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. 
Graham,Rt.Hon.Sir J. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Hodgson, John 
Hanmer, Colonel 
Hanmer, Sir John 
Hope, H. T. 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hotham, Lord 
Handley, Henry 
Hardy, J. 
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Halford, H. Tyrrell, Sir John T. TELLERS. 
Harcourt, G. V. Tyrrell, Charles Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Hughes, W. Hughes | Tennent, J. E. Shaw, Frederick 
Houldsworth, T. Talbot, H. Fox PAIRED OFF. 
Handley, W. F. Trevor, Hon.G. R. Attwood, M. 
Hardinge, Right Hon. | Townshend, Lord C. Cartwright, W. R. 

Sir H. Talbot, James Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Hayes, Sir E. Tullamore, Lord Foley, Edward 


Herries, Rt. Hon. J.C. 
Howard, Hon. Capt. 
Halcombe, John 
Johnston, Andrew 
Jermyn, Earl 

Irton, Samuel 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jones, T. 

Kerrison, Sir Edward 
Kerry, Earl of 
King, B. 

Knox, Hon. Colonel 
Lyall, G. 

Lloyd, T. H. 

Lygon. Hon. Colonel 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Maxwell, Henry 
Marryatt, J. 
Macnamara, F. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Miles, W. 

Morpeth, Viscount 
Norreys, Lord 
Nicholl, John 
Neeld, Joseph 
Neele, Sir H. B. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Ormelie, Earl of 
Palmer, C. Fysche 
Palmer, Robert 
Pinney, William 
Pigot, R. 

Pollock, Frederick 
Pease, Joseph 
Parker, Sir Hyde 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Philips, Sir G. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Russell, Charles 
Ryle, John 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ross, Charles 
Ridley, Sir M. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, Hon. T. S. 
Rickford, William 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sanderson, R. 
Stewart, John 
Scarlett, Sir James 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stanley, Edward 
Staunton, Sir G. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spankie, Serjeant 








Vernon, Granville H. Grant, Hon. F. 
Vernon, Hon.G. J.V. Gordon, Hon. Captain 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. Henniker, Lord 
Verney, Sir H. Humphery, John 
Villiers, Viscount Joliffe, Colonel 
Verner, Colonel Lennox, Lord W. 
Williams, T. P. Lewis, Rt. Hon. T. F. 
Willoughby, Sir H. Miller, W. H. 
Waterpark, Lord Newark, Viscount 


Whitmore, T. C. North, F. 

Wall, C. B. Peel, Lieut-Colonel 
Wood, G. W. Sharpe, General 
Young, G.I. Sinclair, G. 

Young, J. Wood, Colonel 
Yorke, Captain Wrottesley, Sir John 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1834. 


Mrinutes.] Bill. Read a third time: —Turnpikes Act 
Continuation. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from the Methodists 
of Ruthin and Denbigh, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath ; from Whitchurch, for Protection to the Church. 
—By Lord Dacre, from the Protestant Dissenters of 
London and Westminster, and of Royston, for Relief.~ 
By the Marquess of LANspown, from Dissenters of War- 
minster; and by the Earl of Serron, from the Dissenters 
of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, with the same Prayer. 


County Rates.] The Duke of Rich- 
mond wished to say a few words upon the 
subject of County Rates, previously to 
submitting to their Lordships the Motion 
of which he had given notice. He be- 
lieved that most of their Lordships must 
be aware, that, within the last few years, 
the County Rates throughout England 
had increased, and that this increase was 
owing, not only to certain burthens im- 
posed by different Acts of Parliament, but 
to other circumstances, into which it was 
not now necessary for him toenter. The 
Ministers, for some time past, had been 
turning their attention to this subject of 
local taxation. The increase of the amount 
of that taxation was indisputable. It was 
their object to ascertain how it could be 
diminished. He was of opinion, that a 
Committee of their Lordships’ House ought 
to inquire into the particulars and de- 
tails of this local taxation, and to make 
a Report to their Lordships upon it might 
be of great advantage in leading to its re- 
duction, He meant, therefore, to move for 
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the appointment of such a Committee, In 
what he was about to say, he had no in- 
tention to attack any county in particular, 
or any set of gentlemen in any county. 
He should merely mention one or two in- 
stances, to show that the sum thus levied 
was large, and that it had increased of 
late years. From the returns before Par- 
liament relating to the County Rates of 
the county of Middlesex, it appeared that 
in the year 1822 these rates amounted to 
30,833/.; while, in the year 1832, they had 
increased to 77,7721. He had no complaint 
to make on this subject ; but it appeared to 
him that when these large sums were taken 
from the county, some inquiry ought to 
be instituted to ascertain if they could not 
be reduced. It ought to be remembered, 
too, that during this time the debt of the 
county had gone on increasing, and now 
amounted to 244,985/. Inthe same man- 
ner the County Rates of the county of 
Essex had increased by the amount of 
4,000/. or 5,000/. a-year, and a similar 
increase had taken place in the county of 
Nottingham. Under these circumstances, 
without making any further observations, 
he should move (and he had no doubt 
their Lordships would accede to his Mo- 
tion) “that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into every charge upon 
the County Rates in the different counties 
of England and Wales.” 

Lord Wynford thought that the thanks 
of their Lordships were due to the noble 
Duke for the Motion he had just brought 
forward. With respect to the county of 
Middlesex—and he believed it was much 
the same with other counties, it was to 
be observed, that the increase in the 
amount of their rates was not entirely 
owing to themselves. Some portion of it 
had been occasioned by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, many of which had recently thrown 
upon the county rates burthens which, in 
his opinion, they ought not to be called 
upon tobear. The consequence was, that 
as the land bore these burthens,-and as 
some of them were unequally distributed, 
there was an unfair degree of pressure 
upon the. landed interest, which was now 
acknowledged to be the most distressed in 
the country. The noble Duke’s Motion 
should have his cordial support; and he 
was sure that no noble Lord would go into 
that Committee with any other feelings 
than an earnest desire to remedy those 
evils of which it was the object of the 
present Motion to ascertain the extent. 


County Rates. 
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Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. ; 


Repeal of the Union. 


senses recs — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1834. 


MINUTES.] New Writs issued. For Malton, in the room of 
Mr. Pepys, become his Majesty’s Solicitor,General. 

Bills. Read a first time :—Libel Law Amendment.—Read a 
third time :—-Transfer of Aids; Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHEIL, Mr. W. Rocueg, and 
Mr. FINN, from several Places in Ireland, for the Repeal 
of the Union.—By Mr. Mites, from White Stanton and 
Chaffcombe, against any Measure weakening the Estab- 
lished Church.—By Mr. Frarcus O’Connor, from 
Fishermen of Four Mile Water and Gearies, complain- 
ing of Distress—-By Mr. Frearcus O’Connor, Mr. 
W. Rocue, Mr. Finn, and Colonel ButLer, from a great 
Number of Parishes in Ireland, for the Abolition of 
Tithes—By Mr. EMERSON TENNENT, from Carrick- 
fergus, against the Carrickfergus Disfranchisement Bill.— 
—By Mr. Divett, from Dissenters of East Budleigh, for 
Redress.—By Major Krepre., from Reymenstrone, and 
other Places, for the Repeal of the Duty on Malt and 
Hops.—By Sir HENRY ParneLu, from Dundee, for the 
Abolition of Lay Patronage (Scotland).—By Mr. Tenny- 
son, from St. Mary’s, Lambeth, for the Repeal of the 
House and Window Tax.—By Mr. BENETT, from Dis- 
senters of Warminster, for Redress. 


Repeat or THE Union (IRELAND.)] 
Mr. Sheil presented a petition, very 
numerously signed, indeed by some thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of the town of 
Thurles, in the county of Tipperary, pray- 
ing for the total abolition of tithes and the 
Repeal of the Union. The hon. Member 
said, that the petition stated that the ma- 
jority of the Members of that House were 
ignorant of the interests of Ireland. It 
also stated, that the Repeal of the Union 
was as much required by Ireland as the 
Reform Bill was by England, and that the 
majority of the English Members were as 
indifferent to the interests of Ireland as 
the Members of the boroughs formerly 
were to the interests of their constituents. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
must be aware, that he could not present 
a petition so worded. 

Mr. Sheil said, the petition merely stated 
that the English Members were not ac- 
quainted with the interests of Ireland. 

The Speaker said, that it appeared the 
wording of the petition was, that the ma- 
jority of English Members were indifferent 
to the interests of Ireland [ Cries of “‘ Read, 
read !’"| 

Mr. Sheil said, as hisobject was not tode- 
lay the time of the House by any discus- 
sion, he would read the petition. The hon. 
Member proceeded to read the petition at 
length. The petitioners complained of the 
grievances inflicted by the tithe system, 


that it had brought odium uponthe Church 
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Establishment in Ireland, and that the 
Tithe Bill of last Session was likely to in- 
crease that odium, and bring about some 
frightful crisis. That, without the total 
abolition of tithes, all hope of peace or 
prosperity for Ireland was in vain. The 
petitioners contended, that from the va- 
rious and important duties the English 
Members had to discharge relative to the 
local concerns and the colonies of that 
country, they could not find time, even if 
they were acquainted with its local wants, 
to attend to the interests of Ireland. They, 
therefore, prayed for a repeal of the Le- 
gislative Union. ‘The hon. Member said, 
that, perhaps, he had expressed himself in 
stronger language than he was warranted 
by the wording of the petition. He moved 
that the petition be brought up. 

Mr. Finch said, that it was a bold as- 
sertion to say, that the affairs of Ireland 
were neglected, whilst there were one hun- 
dred Irish Members in that House. Those 
hon. Gentlemen must want either the 
power or the will to attend to the affairs 
of that country. He did not believe, that 
the accusation was well founded, for no- 
thing could be more inconsistent than to 
say, that hon. Gentlemen of such talent 
wanted power; and it would be as un- 
charitable to suppose, that they wanted 
will. When the House considered that 
there were reports from Ireland upon agti- 
culture, manufactures, population, the 
criminal jurisprudence, and when there 
were two debates a week upon Irish af- 
fairs, that one-half of the English Mem- 
bers had visited that country, and that 
they had one hundred Irish Members to 
give them all the information they could 
require—it was rather a bold assertion to 
say, that they were utterly unacquainted 
with Irish interests; and he was bound to 
say, in justice to the hon. Members for 
Ireland, as well as the other Members of 
the House, that, in his opinion, the 
charge was without the slightest founda- 
tion. 

Mr, O'Connell observed, that there was 
a great deal of truth in what the hon. 
Gentleman had just stated; but that it 
happened to be totally irrelevant, to the 
case at issue. The hon. Gentleman made 
a statement, in the course of his brief ob- 
servations, which fully bore out the alle- 
gation of the petitioners respecting the 
ignorance of Irish affairs generally preva- 
lent in the British House of Commons. 
He had stated, that there were one hun- 
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dred Irish Members, and that they were 
all awake and watching over the interests 
of their country. Now, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman had known as much of Ireland as 
he had given credit to the House for 
knowing, he might be aware that this hun- 
dred was not entirely composed of repre- 
sentatives of Irish feelings—Irish wants— 
or Irish wishes. Many of them, very re- 
spectable Gentlemen, no doubt, in private 
life, were the representatives of the con- 
trary. They were the representatives of 
the system of oppression which had ground 
Ireland to the dust; they were the repre- 
sentatives of that misrule which had 
cursed that beautiful, but unfortunate 
country ; they were the representatives of 
the bitterest polemical spirit which ever 
actuated human beings, the representa- 
tives of individual feelings, individual 
wants, individual interests—the representa- 
tives of any and everything but Jreland. 
The hon. Gentleman ought, therefore, to 
have known, that though some of the eyes 
of Argus were not and would not be closed, 
while they were permitted to open on the 
light, others were shut most effectually to 
all which could benefit that unhappy coun- 
try. What information, he would ask, 
could Government give them that they 
were not already in possession of? Why, 
the Irish Members were there day after 
day to listen to their Coercion Bills and 
other arbitrary measures. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, could not instruct them about the 
state of Ireland. The very observations 
of the hon. Gentleman suggested the 
ignorance of the House on Jrish af- 
fairs. He did not mean to say, that Eng- 
lish Gentlemen were not desirous of serv- 
ing Ireland; he believed many of them 
were ; but what could they do when they 
were totally ignorant of anything relative 
to that country; unless, indeed, such in- 
formation as they received from the poi- 
soned and corrupt sources which the press 
of this country supplied? But the Eng- 
ligh Gentlemen would require, at least, 
100 schoolmasters to teach them, before 
they could understand legislating for Ire- 
land. The people of Ireland, therefore, 
felt they had no resource but in a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union. They felt that 
the claim for the Repeal was a just one, 
and they were determined to persevere in 
their demands. The Union had been car- 
ried by every species of the most profligate 
bribery and corruption. The blood of 
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mothers and of infants had been shed 
in order to accomplish this abominable 
measure. In fact, there was not in the 
records of Spanish brutality towards South 
America, anything half so brutal as 
the treatment Ireland had received at 
the hands of those who were the instru- 
ments in carrying that iniquitous measure. 

Mr. Finn said, that he and other Irish 
Members were most anxious to give every 
possible information to the English and 
Scotch Members on the subject of the 
Union and its effects upon Ireland. As 
an instance of the system of legislation 
adopted by this country towards Ireland, 
he begged to advert to an observation 
made the other evening, when an hon. 
Member said, that if there was not one 
Protestant in Jreland, still the Protestant 
Church ought to be kept up in Ireland. 
Surely, this was a strange jumble to le- 
gislate upon, and yet, absurd as it was, 
it appeared to be acted upon, in a very 
great measure, by the Parliament of this 
country whenever Ireland was concerned. 
To show the manner in which the Pro- 
testant Church was supported in a country 
the great portion of the population of 
which were Protestants, he begged to read 
a statement to the House. The hon. 
Member accordingly read the following 
table, exhibiting the state of population 
in fourteen parishes in the county of Kil- 
kenny, indiscriminately taken, showing 
the total number of inhabitants and Pro- 
testants in each parish in the period of a 
century, namely, from 1731 to 1831, and 
demonstrating the progress the State 
religion had made in the last 100 years; 
together with some brief notes that would 
explain what would be generally found, in 
Ireland, the state of residence of the 
beneficed clergy ;— 




















Population in 1731. | Population in 1831. 
Total » Total | Total Total 
Inhabi- | Protest-| Inhabi- | Protest- 
Parishes. tants. | ants. | tants. | ants, 
No 
Killcoan (a.) eseess.. 83 none | Return] none 
in 1831 
Ballygurram (b).-.e..| 214 none 693 none 
Killbride (c)......<06) 75 none 937 none 
Killmackavogue (d)...} 250 23 1,027 1 
Killcollum (e€)....2..| 300 49 2,139 none 
Rathpatrick (f) ......| 490 7 | 1,627 none 
6families 
Killculliheen (g) ..+..| 422 92 1,353 or 
24 souls 
Rathkyran (h)...e-0+.) 445 34 1,511 none 
Aglishmartin (i)......| 148 none | 1,485 none 
Portnescully (j)..--..| 630 23 |noreturn| none 
Poleroan (kK) ....200+-| 697 38 1,246 1 
Tubrid (1) ....ccccece 71 46 1,103 none 
Ballytarsna (M)..ee+-| 201 $2 |noreturn} none 
Clonmore(N) .eeeseee| 227 27 | 1,147 3 
4,253 $91 [14,268 29 
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(a) It is situated in the barony of Ida. This and Killbride 
held by one incumbent, who resides in another diocese. 

(b) Tithes 165/., of which 1102. is payable to the Cor- 
poration of Waterford, and the remainder to the Vicar, who 
is not resident, having five other parishes in the diocese. 

(c) Incumbent not resident. 

(d) Incumbent not resident, same as Ballygorum, being 
one of the six parishes that form the union of Rosbercon. 

(e) Tithes 480/., of which 320/. is payble to’ Sir E. 
Leighton the impropriator, the remainder to the Vicar, who 
is non-resident, having two other parishes in the diocese. 

(f) Incumbent not resident, being one of the six parishes 
that form the living of Rosbercon. 

(g) Incumbent, or Curate, not resident: the former has 
also another parish in this diocese, and two in that of Ferns, 
where he resides. The Curate is allowed for the cure of the 
twenty-four souls 50/. per annum. 

(h) Incumbent not resident. 

(i) Incumbent not resident ; lives on a preferment in the 
West of Ireland (Dunmore.) 

(j) Incumbent not resident. This parish is in the barony 
of Iverk, on the Suir, and one of the three parishes that form 
the union of Poleroan. 

(k) Incumbent resides, keeps no Curate, and has two 
other parishes in the diocese. 

(1) Incumbent not resident, has four other parises in the 
diocese. 

(m) This parish is half a mile in length, by the same in 
breadth. Incumbent not resident. 

(n) The incumbent resides in his glebe-house, which was 
built for him by the Board of First Fruits. 

Here were fourteen parishes, indiscrimin- 
ately taken, in eleven of which there were, 
according to the recent census, 14,268 
inhabitants (the other three parishes not 
enumerated, or appearing in the popula- 
tion abstract). In ten of the fourteen 
parishes there is not a single Protestant, 
and in the other four there are but thirty- 
two Protestant souls. Could such a mon- 
strous state of things be continued, anda 
gorgeous establishment retained and kept 
up to provide for men, who, for the greater 
part, have no duties to perform, and are, 
consequently, absent from the places from 
which their income is drawn? It was 
a stain upon England, and on civilized 
man, to draw froma people one-10th of 
their scanty subsistence, with a peasantry 
half-sheltered, half-clothed, whom want, 
neglect, and suffering, have made reck- 
less; who, without employment, food, or 
sympathy, linger out life in idleness or 
mendicancy, or sacrifice it in crime or 
despair. This would give the House an 
idea of the blessing which the Protestant 
Church and the collection of tithes con- 
ferred upon Ireland; and, surely, Ireland 
ought to bless the Protestant Church and 
this House for upholding that Church in 
all its splendour in so wretched, so im- 
poverished a country. He must also com- 
plain that, owing to the compulsory Tithe 
Composition Bill, a great increase had 
taken place in the amount of tithes origin- 
ally collected. In one case, a gentleman 


residing in the county of Kilkenny, who, 
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heretofore, only paid 15/. tithe, and who 
was most punctual in his payments, had 
his tithes raised to 532. His hon. friend 
(Colonel Butler) hada petition to present 
from this gentleman, complaining of this 
increase of the assessment. Here was an 
instance of the impolitic operation of this 
Bill, which had the effect of burthening 
those on whom the Government could 
heretofore rely—and for what object? 
Why, to perpetuate the injustice of sup- 
porting, in an extravagant manner, a 
Church unconnected with the great mass 
of the people; and, as far as had yet 
been learnt, there did not appear to be the 
least intention to do away with this bur- 
then and lighten it in the smallest degree. 
Did they think that this cunning injustice 
would be borne tamely? If they did, 
they were much mistaken. 

Mr. Littleton complained of hon. Gen- 
tlemen for ever dragging in the subject of 
the Church upon petitions totally foreign 
to that question. Here was a petition 
upon the Repeal of the Union. [Mr. Finn 
And also praying for an abolition of tithes. ] 
He was aware that the tithe question was 
mixed up with the Repeal of the Union, 
for it seemed to be the principle upon 
which those who got up Repeal Meetings, 
acted, to also mix up that very popular 
subject with it—the tithe question ; fear- 
ing, no doubt, that the Repeal of the 
Union would not be attractive enough 
to command an attendance at meetings, 
to be called for that purpose alone. But 
still he must complain of hon. Gentlemen 
for ever lugging in the subject of tithes, 
no matter whether the question was or 
was not before the House; and he par- 
ticularly complained of the hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the House, 
making the statement he did, when he at 
the same time stated, that a petition was 
to be presented on the subject of the in- 
crease of tithes, upon which occasion an 
opportunity would have been afforded 
to the hon. Gentleman to make the state- 
ment which he had just made. He 
would not now enter into the subject 
adverted to by the hon. Member; but he 
would just observe that the cases stated 
by the hon. Gentleman were those of 
ecclesiastical unions—they were not sub- 
stantial parishes—if they were, they would 
be nothing more nor less than sinecures ; 
but they were not; and this he would 
prove upon another occasion. The hon. 
Gentleman said, thatthe Compulsory Tithe 
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Bill had increased tithes in Ireland, but 
he had not stated the reason for this in- 
crease. Wheri he brought forward the 
second reading of his Bill relative to the 
abolition of tithes in Ireland, he was 
sure that he should be able to satisfy the 
House that there were good and sufficient 
grounds for the increase in the amount 
of composition adverted to by the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor contended, that 
there were good reasons for mixing up 
the question of tithes with that of Repeal 
of the Union; for they were both griev- 
ances_which the people complained of, and 
they were determined, whilst petitioning to 
be relieved from one, to be, also, relieved 
from the other. The complaint against 
Irish Members last year was that they 
did not go into the details of the question ; 
but it was now especially their duty 
to go into the details after the intro- 
duction of the extraordinary and iniqui- 
tous measure of the right hon. Secretary 
—because, when the Bill was brought 
before the House the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies, would run 
away into declamation, and no oppor- 
tunity would be allowed of fully and 
fairly discussing the details. Why, the 
right hon. Secretary himself had said 
that he found it necessary to go into 
the subject at very great length, because 
the House was in a state of ignorance 
respecting it. He begged that right hon. 
Gentleman not to lend his immaculate 
private character to so nefarious a mea- 
sure. He had a great respect for that 
right hon. Gentleman ; but it was not by 
the graces of the drawing-room, or the 
amiabilities of the nursery, a man was to 
be qualified for the duties of a Secretary 
of State for lreland, in the present dis- 
tracted condition of that long misgoverned 
country. He begged the right hon. 
Gentleman not to be persuaded that his 
Bill would give satisfaction in Ireland. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would intro- 
duce a measure founded upon the 147th 
Clause of the Church Temporalities Act of 
last Session, which Clause was abandoned 
inthe progress of the Bill, he would be 
indeed the pacifying Secretary. It was 
vain to say that the Catholics were the 
agitators of the tithe question; for, since 
1824, when the grass lands were subjected 
to tithes, under the Commutation Act, 
the Protestant Gentlemen had taken pride 
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in the agitation; and now the Duke of 
Devonshire was one of the defaulters. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that 
though he did not mean to commit him- 
self to any part ofthe Bill to be brought 
in by the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
he would say, that in his opinion, the 
most convenient form of collecting tithe 
funds was not by a composition, but by a 
land-tax—that principle he would most 
strenuously support. It had been said 
by the honourable and learned member 
for Dublin, that nearly all the English 
Members, and part of the Scotch, were 
ignorant upon Irish affairs. Now he would 
say for the whole of the Members of that 
House not Irish, that no subjects what- 


ever received more attention, or took up | 


more of the time of the House, than those 
connected with Ireland. Although Mem- 
bers might differ in opinion with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that was no 
good [ground for saying that therefore 
they were inattentive to Irish affairs—it 
was quite possible to obtain in Ireland 
information of a very different nature 
from that which that hon. Gentleman 
gave them. He remembered an instance 
in that point took place upon the Coercion 
Bill. The Member for a county, in very 
flowing language, stated that it was ina 
state of the greatest tranquillity—while 
the Lord lieutenant of the same county, 
who was resident upon the spot, stated 
it to be very much disturbed, and in a 
state of almost complete anarchy. He 
might charge upon the Irish Members, 
that they were ignorant of Scotch affairs, 
and unfit to legislate upon them; but as 
he knew their persevering nature, he 
would not; then why should the other 
Members be so often told that they were 
both ignorant of, and inattentive to, those 
affairs they were called to legislate upon ? 
The House, in his opinion, had in general 
shown great attention to, and a complete 
knowledge of, the state of Ireland. 

Mr. John Browne considered the 
proposition of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, on a former night, a 
most improper one. To take two-thirds 
of the tithes away would be something 
like a national robbery; for those 
two-thirds belonged to the poor of 
Ireland. He approved of the principle of 
the proposed Tithe Bill, as he thought 
the collecting it as a Land-tax would put 
an end to such horrible scenes as had 
lately been transacted in Ireland. 
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Dublin Corporation. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Dusuin Corporation.| Mr. 0’ Con- 
nell rose, pursuant to the notice he had 
given, to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better regulating the Corpora- 
tion of the city of Dublin. He had 
obtained leave the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, and had prepared the Bill; but 
apprehending that his own local know- 
ledge was not sufficient in some of its 
details, he had submitted the Bill to his 
constituents, both in public meetings which 
were held for the purpose, as well as having 
published it in the newspapers. He 
knew that this Bill would give entire 
satisfaction to the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the city of Dublin, and 
the reform in the Corporation would, 
in their opinion, be a practical measure 
of the utmost utility. Therefore, at pre- 
sent, the Bill came before the House 
fortified with the circumstances ;—first 
that he had got leave before to bring it 
in; and next, that the object of it was 
one which his constituents entirely ap- 
proved of, and anxiously desired to see 
realised. He ought, therefore, not to 
apprehend opposition to the measure, 
and he believed none was intended on 
the part of the active, able, and learned 
Gentleman whom he had succeeded in 
the representation of the city of Dublin. 
He had, therefore, every reason to suppose 
he should not have any difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon the House to grant the leave 
he sought for. His only apprehension 
upon the subject was of a personal nature, 
for the discussions lately, on many mea- 
sures proposed, had turned, not on the 
merits of the subject, but on the merits 
of its advocate. He therefore felt it his 
duty to apologise to the House, though 
it was naturally his duty, as one of the 
representatives for Dublin, to bring in 
any measure which might be considered 
as useful to the city of Dublin. However 
useful it might be, if there were any oppo- 
sition to it, by the Governmenthe could not 
flatter himself for an instant with success. 
It was for him to show that leave ought 
to be granted, and for its opponents to 
find out pretences and excuses for inter- 
rupting the course of right and justice— 
pretences and excuses, he should be 
able to show, which must be of the most 
flimsy description. Let the House see 


what enabled him to bring the Bill before 
They were told something 


the House. 
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in the King’s speech of Corporation 
abuses. They had heard a great deal 
about these abuses in the last Session of 
Parliament, and had been told that the 
Reform Bill was a valuable and practical 
measure, because it would enable them to 
introduce Reform into the Corporations of 
the British dominions, The Corporations 


Dublin Corporation. 


which required that Reform principally, | 


were those of Ireland and Scotland. The 
case of Scotland was a grievous one, 
from the form in which the Corporations 
existed ; and yet these Corporations were 
superior to the Irish Corporations. In 
Scotland the members of the Corporation 


were resident in the town, generally of | 


the same feeling with the community; and 
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more required such Reform. It ought 
to have had it the moment the Reform 
Bill was passed—as soon as the present 
Administration came into office. And 
the Reform, if any, must be an effectual 
one—a Reform adapted to the peculiar 
construction of the Corporation, and of 
the jaws under which it at present existed. 
The Corporation of Dublin (unlike that 
of Edinburgh) did not depend on char- 
ters only. It had ancient charters, to be 
sure, as well as modern ones, but it did 
not stand on charters alone. It had 
been the subject of regulation by Acts 


Dublin Corporation. 





ot Parliament—by more than one Act of 
Parliament. Ithad been peculiarly the crea- 


| ture of the Legislature—it had been framed 


though there might be some difference | by Acts of Parliament, regulated by Acts 


in their political sentiments, there was no 
religious animosity between them and the 
inhabitants. Scotland was free from some 
of the worst evils of the close Corporation 
system. It was not so, however, with 
Ireland, and the Irish Corporations. 
There all the evils which affected Scotland 
existed, with the addition of their being 
inflamed to the highest degree ; at the 
same time that they were debased by 
being mixed up with religious dissension, 
occasioned by the unjust preference of 
one persuasion over those professing a 
different creed. Such were the evils 
peculiarly attaching to the corporate sys- 
tem inIreland. Butof all the Corporations 
in Ireland, the Corporation of Dublin was 
the worst, and it suffered under the ac- 
cumulation of these disadvantages. It 
was so circumstanced that the evils which 
in other cases pressed most heavily, were 
in this case most severely felt. The 
courts being held there, and the Sheriffs 
being appointed by a monopolising cor- 
poration, and chosen from a_ favoured 
religious persuasion, all the evils to which 
he had referred were mixed up so as to 
produce the worst possible consequences. 
Such was the situation of Dublin; such 
had hitherto been the situation of Scot- 
land; such was now, emphatically, the 
situation of Dublin. Scotland, however, 
had obtained a Corporation Reform. A 
complete Reform, at least as far as was 
intended by the Reform Bill, had been 
given to the Scottish boroughs. Edin- 
burgh, which was formerly a close borough, 
had now a proper constitution. The 
city was now identified with the Corpora- 
tion. Why had not Dublin had the 
same? He should show, that Dublin 


of Parliament, and altered by Acts of Par- 
liament; and it was, therefore, emphati- 
cally the creature of the Legislature. He 
could not here be met by being told, that 
the abuses of the corporations of Ireland 
were remediable by any general proposi- 
tions from the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of Corporations. 
No general measure of that Committee 
could alone remedy those evils. The cir- 
cumstances attending the Dublin Corpora- 
tion were exclusive, and must be dealt 
with, in reference to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to Dublin. His plan of a 





| Bill, (and if they meant to do an act of 
| justice to Ireland they would sanction it) 
| was, that they should have a specific act 
| in respect to the Corporation of Dublin. 
There being already two Acts of Parlia- 
ment which regulated the Corporation of 
Dublin, the Parliament was the place 
where the question relative to that Cor- 
poration ought to be settled. There was 
this advantage with respect to the Cor- 
poration of Dublin—they were not called 
upon to create, but simply to alter and 
amend the existing system. There was 
in the Corporation of the city of Dublin 
a Lord Mayor. There was also an upper 
house, where the twenty-four Aldermen 
of the city transacted the public business. 
There was also a commons’ house, and the 
number of Common Council amounted to 
141. The Corporation, therefore, had all 
the necessary forms and features for an 
efficient Corporation, and it was only ne- 
cessary that the right of election and the 
right of representation in the Court of 
Aldermen should be restored to the citi- 
zens of Dublin, to make the Corporation 
all that it could be wished. He was not 
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asking for a Bill to undermine or destroy 
the Corporation; all he wished was, to 
make that a reality which was now only 
a mockery and a means of oppressing the 
inhabitants, He wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of the 
case. He knew that as it was a case con- 
nected with Ireland, it would not claim 
that attention which it merited. How 
often had he been taunted by English 
Members, who said, ‘* Why don’t you 
bring something practicable forward, and 
we will support you?” Well, he would 
now try whether they were in earnest. 
Whatever hon. Gentlemen might think 
of other measures which he thought ne- 
cessary to bring forward, there surely 
could be no doubt entertained as to the 
practicability of the present one. It was 
easy to see, from the attention which hon. 
Gentlemen were paying to the subject, 
that it was an Irish question. He would 
not, however, be either deterred or dis- 
pirited by their inattention; he had a 
duty to perform, and he was determined 
to go through with it. It was impossible 
for any man to have a stronger case than 
he had; but he should soon have an op- 
portunity of seeing, by the decision on 
the question, the value of a strong case 
in that House. He had before stated, 
that the frame of the Corporation of Dub- 
lin was popular; the skeleton was per- 
fect; but it required to be filled up. It 
required a new spirit to be infused into it, 
in order to restore it to its natural healthy 
state. There was no such thing as a right 
to freedom in Dublin—so the Courts of 
Law had lately decided. It had been 
alleged, that a right to freedom was ac- 
quired in three ways—by birth, servitude, 
and marriage. The Corporation tried the 
question in the Court of King’s Bench, 
where it was decided that no such thing ex- 
isted as aright to the freedom of the city. 
[The hon. and learned Gentleman being 
here inaudible by the noise in the House, 
paused for some moments,] He had paused, 
that he might not interrupt hon. Members 
in their conversations. Certainly it was a 
presumptuous thing of him to call their 
attention to this subject. There was in 
the Corporation of Dublin this worst fea- 
ture of a close borough—self-election. 
The members of the Corporation could 
withhold the freedom from whomsoever 
they pleased, or they could confer it upon 
whom they pleased. There was no quali- 
fication. The lowest of human beings, 
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even tlie criminal in the dock, was equally 
eligible with the highest man in the land, 
There were, therefore, two features in the 
Corporation of the City of Dublin—exclu- 
siveness and religious intolerance. The 
Corporation of Dublin was, in its nature, 
in the first instance, exclusive, for it had 
the power of having as many members as 
it thought fit, while it had also the power 
of having as few as it chose. Ought that 
to be permitted? Was it not an anomaly in 
the constitution? What was the conse- 
quence of this power of exclusion? It was, 
that, in a population of above 200,000 
there were only 1,900 free of the city; 
so that that inconsiderable portion of 
the inhabitants—inconsiderable, whether 
wealth or character were considered as 
well as numbers—had the whole power, 
privileges, and immunities, of the City of 
Dublin, with its 200,000 or 300,000 in- 
habitants, entirely in their own hands, 
They had the election of aldermen, mayor, 
and sheriffs of the capital of the country, 
where all the Courts of Justice held their 
sittings. The other obnoxious feature in 
the Corporation of the City of Dublin was, 
its religious exclusiveness, founded upon 
the worst and basest bigotry. In the year 
1792 or 1793, about forty-one years ago, 
the Legislature enabled the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland to become freemen of the 
several Corporations of that kingdom ; of 
course Dublin as the principal city, had 
the first right to be free. From 1793 to 
1834, how many Catholics, he would ask 
the House, were admitted to the freedom 
of Dublin? He did not desire to know 
how many were admitted to the master- 
ship of guilds, or the offices of mayor, 
aldermen, sheriffs, or other civic dignity, 
but merely how many were admitted to 
the simple freedom of the city? The 
House could not answer, perhaps; but 
he could. There was not one—iaot a 
single one! He earnestly implored the 
House to see what a feature—a monstrous 
revolting feature—this was on the double 
monopoly enjoyed by the Corporation of 
the City of Dublin. It amounted, in point 
of fact, to a complete exclusion of the 
whole Catholic population. It was not 
because there were not honest, indus- 
trious, wealthy men among the consecutive 
generation of 200,000, which had come 
on, disappeared, and been again supplied 
in that City, for the contrary was acknow- 
ledged even by the Corporation itself; but 
it was because they were Catholics, and 
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because the Corporation was actuated by 
the worst feelings towards that class. The 
Catholics of Dublin had shown themselves 
possessed of industry, integrity, loyalty, 
and all the qualifications which could 
dignify human nature; but all had been 
spurned by this Corporation, which for 
forty-one years had excluded the Catho- 


lics from the enjoyment of their municipal | 
rights. In addition to this, they were told, | 


that they could not compel the Corpora- 
tion to do justice. Would not the House 
interfere? He entreated them to do so, 
though, if he had any bad feeling to gra- 
tify, he should wish them not to interfere. 
This was a monopoly even among the Pro- 
testants, for, out of the whole number, 
only 1,900 enjoyed it. They were, like- 
wise, told of the excessive anxiety of this 
House to do justice to Ireland in practical 
matters. Here was an opportunity of 
showing this anxiety, by removing a most 
odious monopoly. And of what nature 
was this monopoly? Why, it was the 
appointment of the sheriffs; and how the 
monopoly was exercised, in this respect, 
every Irishman knew. These Sheriffs ap- 
pointed the Juries, and through them the 
administration of justice between man and 


man was most scandalously perverted. | 


Could they be surprised at the peasantry 
breaking the law, when they who had to 
administer it made it a mockery? He 
knew, and the fact was sworn to before 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, that in- 
stances had occurred in which Juries 
chosen by these Sheriffs had tried the 
question brought before them, not upon 
its merits, but by the favour which was 
felt by a particular class to one of the 
parties in the suit. In every county in 
Ireland there was an immense quantity of 
local taxation. This taxation was dis- 
posed of exclusively for the benefit of the 
Grand Jurors themselves, or, at least, for 
the benefit of their families and neighbours. 
The Sheriff had the entire appointment of 
the Grand Jury, and the Grand Jury had 
the levying of the local taxation. In 1791, 
the Grand Jury of the City of Dublin 
taxed the citizens to the amount of 2,100/. 
But let them see what had happened 


since that time. The Grand Jury cess of | 


the City of Dublin amounted, in 1827, 
to 25,2461.; 1829, to 27,303/7.; 1830, 
to 28,306/.; 1831, to 29,663/.; 1832, to 
32,1511. This was the last return that 
was made, and they would perceive, that 
this taxation had been progressive, and 
VOL. XXI. {sii 
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| that the taxation had increased upwards 
| of 1,000/. per annum. But who had to 
| pay this amount of taxation? Certainly not 
the 1,900 freemen, many of whom were 
| not even householders. Thus this narrow 
| Corporation had the power of regulating 
| the taxation of the 300,000 inhabitants of 
| Dublin. Would they allow this state of 
things to continue? Let them not give 
the Irish mere words—let them not con- 
fine themselves to hopes—for ‘‘ hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick;” but let 
them give, at least, a practical proof of 
a disposition to confer some benefit on 
Ireland. During the sixteen years that 
elapsed previous to Catholic emancipation, 
there was not a single Catholic admitted 
upon the Grand Jury. Subsequent to 
emancipation the case was just the same. 
The Roman Catholics got no greater share 
of emancipation from the hands of the 
Dublin Corporation than if the Act had 
| not passed at all. From 1829 to the 
present period, there had been 316 per- 
sons on the Grand Jury of the City of 
Dublin. How many Catholics did the 
House think there were amongst the 
number? Why, just seven. Why should 
this be the case? It did not occur from 
any ineligibility. The principal merchants 
/of Dublin were Catholics; the principal 
part of the commercial wealth of Dublin 
was in the hands of Catholics; and he 
knew some three or four Catholic mer- 
chants in Dublin who could buy the Cor- 
poration out and out, and who, after pay- 
ing its debts, and purchasing its assets, 
would still have a fortune left. During 
this period, out of the 316 Grand Jurors, 
there were but 115 persons; for several of 
them served on the Grand Juries year 
after year. In the return he found that 
Alderman Perrin served thirteen times, 
Alderman Warner fourteen times, Alder- 
man Smith eleven times, and Alderman 
Abbot nine times. What a system was 
that! Would they permit it to continue, by 
| refusing him leave to introduce his Bill? 
The only pretence that could be given was, 
that the Commissioners of Inquiry had 
not yet presented their Report; but that 
was an idle pretence. Let the House 
look to the time that was likely to be 
| spent before that Report was laid upon 
the Table. The hon. Gentleman, who 
was at the head of that Commission, Mr. 
Sergeant Perrin, than whom there was no 
better common lawyer, had written to 
him (Mr. O’Connell) a letter which he 
2C 
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had only received that morning, in which 
he stated that he had accepted retainers 
for acircuit. ‘lhat, of course, meant that 
he would be engaged in every cause. He 
could not possibly be in that House before 
April, and it would take a considerable 
time to consider of and draw up the Re- 
port; then how could there be time to 
pass the Bill through that House, after 
considering the Report? Another fact 
was, that the Dublin Corporation had the 
supply of the water to the whole city of 
Dublin, which was secured to them by 
several Acts of Parliament. It was thought 
that the Legislature, in giving them such 
a power, would at all events have fixed a 
maximum of rates. They had done so, 
certainly, to the houses of the gentry, but 
upon the manufacturer, the distiller, and 
the brewer, the Corporation had the power 
to charge what they liked, and they bad 
charged most handsomely. Government 
was called on to interfere—they would 
not. The Court of Chancery was ap- 
plied to, to allow the remonstrance to lie 
—it would not. The matter was laid 
before the House of Lords, and it was 
ordered to lie there. What was the con- 
sequence? Why, the Corporation of 
Dublin actually levied 45,000/. more 
than they were entitled to levy. The 
city of Dublin was governed under the 
operation of two Acts—there was first 
the Act of Settlement, the 17th and 18th 
Charles 2nd, c. 22. The Cromwelian 
adventurers wishing to contract the Cor- 
poration completely, passed an Act for 
the purpose of putting it under their regu- 
Jation, aad empowered the Lord-lieu- 
tenant to regulate the Corporation for 
twelve months. How were the guilds in 
Dublin represented? The different trades 
were entitled to a separate representation, 
yet the shoemakers had three attorneys to 
represent them, and all the guilds were 
represented in like manner, by attorneys, 
attorneys’ clerks, and half-pay officers. 
Were such abuses to be allowed to exist 
one twelvemonth longer? Was another 
year to pass over, and the citizens of 
Dublin be subjected to a body that had 
the exclusive power of taxing them as 
they chose? Would that first article of 
life, water, be still exposed to a high tax, 
and the people prohibited from enjoying 
even that luxury with which nature her- 
self supplied them. When he told them 
of the disaffection of the people of Ireland, 
of the disfayour the Government of the 
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country was in, and of the species of dis- 
tinctions that were made between both 
countries, were they to prevent him from 
putting an end to this most monstrous 
monopoly? A more plundering Cor- 
poration than that of Dublin never ex- 
isted; and he called upon them to say, 
whether they would not therefore adopt 
some measure to redress it. If it had 
been in this country, or in Scotiand, the 
Legislature would never have permitted 
mischiefs to such an extent to exist for 
so long a period. In England the Cor- 
perations were statutable, but this Cor- 
poration was entirely legislative, and was 
a creature of the Legislature. He would 
say three words as to the nature of his 
plan. He had already stated, that the 
form and elements of the Dublin Cor- 
poration were already in existence. He, 
therefore, did not propose any violent 
alteration. He would divide Dublin into 
eight districts, each of which should 
return three Aldermen, except one, which 
should in its turn elect four, beginning 
with No. 1. This would give twenty-five 
Aldermen. The Aldermen should be 
elected from the Common Council; and 
he would give his reason for this presently. 
He would have each of the Aldermen 
hold office only six years, in order to 
prevent that body from becoming an_oli- 
garchy. Each ward or district should 
return eight members to the Common 
Council ; this would make sixty-four. The 
merchants’ company should return eight; 
but then it should really be a company 
of merchants. This would make seventy- 
two. Each of the other twenty-four 
guilds should return one member each to 
the Common Council, making in all 
ninety-six. He would have the right of 
election to be in the 10/. householders ; 
in a word, he would place it upon the 
same footing with the election of Mem- 
bers to sit in that House. In the Com- 
mon Council so elected, he would place 
the right of electing all public officers, 
such as Sheriffs, &c., to be taken out of 
their own body. He would also vest the 
appointment to all places of emolument 
in the Common Council. The election of 
Lord Mayor he would leave on the same 
footing that it was, or at least was to be, in 
London. By thus increasing the import- 


ance of the office of Common Councilmen, 
they would soon find that that body would 
be filled -by respectable and trustworthy 
citizens, from whom all other appoint- 
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ments would emanate. The police was 
altogether a separate establishment; the 
aving board was also a separate estab- 
lishment. It was admitted, that there was 
much of extravagance in the collection of 
the various amounts ; they were collected 
at a charge of from 8/. to 17/. per cent. 
By his plan there would be only one 
Board, and the revenues would be col- 
lected at from 2/. 10s. to 3/. per cent. 
But he would insert a clause in the Bill 
declaring that there should be a separate 
account kept in the Bank of Ireland for 
this money; and that whoever paid his 
taxes into the Bank within twenty-one 
days of their being due, should be allowed 
to put the 2} per cent allowed on col- 
lection into his own pocket. He was sure 
that this appointment of one Board only 
would produce a saving of 50,000/. a-year 
to the country. [Mr. Littleton: I calcu- 
late it at 25,000/.] The right hon. 
Secretary admitted, that, at least, 25,0002. 
would be saved. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
thought it would amount to 50,000/., and 
in a little time to much more. He begged 
pardon for having detained the House at 
such length. The hon. and _ learned 
Member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better regulation 
of the Corporation of Dublin. 

Mr. Littleton, in what he had to say, 
would not detain the House more than a 
few moments, because he was sure that, 
as the hon. and learned Member pro- 
ceeded, the House became quite convinced 
that the present was not the most fitting 
opportunity for the introduction of the 
Bill to which the bon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Motion referred. He begged to 
remind the House, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had never raised his 
voice in favour of Corporation Reform, 
before Government announced the inten- 
tion of appointing a Commission of In- 
quiry into the state of the existing Cor- 
porations. To the Government belonged 
the merit of originating that inquiry; the 
merit of cordially approving of it be- 
longed to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He trusted the House had not fer- 
gotten what passed on this subject during 
the last Session. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, at that period, moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill similar to the one 
he now proposed to introduce, and his 
Motion, after much discussion and ob- 
jection on the part of several Members of 
the House, was agreed to, on the con- 
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dition that the Bill should be introduced 
forthwith, in order that the Commissione rs 
then about to be appointed, might have the 
advantage of knowing what reform the 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed to 
make in the Corporation of Dublin. 
However, the hon. and learned Member, 
though he obtained leave, never thought 
proper to introduce his Bill; and what 
security had the House that the hon. and 
learned Member would not, in the present 
Session, pursue the course he had adopted 
in the last? One of the reasons which 
induced the Government last year to 
accede to the hon. and learned Member's 
Motion, was the belief that a separate 
measure would be required for the reform 
of the Corporation of Dublin. They had, 
however, since ascertained that such a 
mode of proceeding was not necessary; 
and he had the authority of Mr. Serjeant 
Perrin, whose opinion on such a matter 
was entitled to every confidence, for stat- 
ing, that it would be unnecessary to pass 
more than one law for the whole of the 
Corporations in Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Member had spoken of the im- 
portance of ingrafting the consolidation 
of the collections of the local revenues 
with any measure which might be passed 
for the amendment of the Corporation of 
Dublin. He entirely agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member in that opinion; 
but it would be expedient first to settle 
the principles by which the Reform of the 
Corporation should be regulated. Under 
these circumstances, he felt it his duty to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, and the more espe- 
cially as he expeeted that the Report of 
the Corporation Commissioners would 
very shortly be presented to the House. 
Mr. O'Connell wished the House to 
consider what effect the refusal of his 
Motion would produce in Ireland. None 
of his statements had been contradicted ; 
and the only reasons offered for rejecting 
his proposition were, that he had made a 
similar one last Session, and that a gene- 
ral measure on the subject was about to 
be introduced. Much as he respected 
Mr, Serjeant Perrin’s talents, he could 
not allow that that Gentleman would be 
able to amend the Corporation of Dublin 
by any other mode than the introduction 
of a separate measure. That Corporation 
was regulated by statute, and any enact- 
ments for its reformation, if contained in 
a general measure, must be kept distinct 
2C2 
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and separate from the rest. But why 
should he trespass further on the time of 
the House? The existence of the griev- 
ances and abuses which he had exposed 
was admitted. No answer was made, or 
even attempted to be made, to his state- 
ment, yet he might rest assured that his 
Motion would be rejected by a triumphant 
majority. 

Mr. Barron felt convinced, that the 
commission the appointment of which was 
recommended, and having at its head a 
highly-gifted and honourable man—he 
meant Mr. Serjeant Perrin—would pre- 
sent a report to Parliament which would 
be entirely satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland. With this conviction strong in 
his mind, and representing, as he did, a 
large city, the inhabitants of which were 
greatly interested in the proceedings of 
the CorporationCommissioners, he thought, 
with all due deference to the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, that the 
people of Ireland would be glad to see 
one general measure of Reform intro- 
duced, instead of a series of separate Bills, 
applicable exclusively to particular places. 
If the hon. and learned Member were 
allowed to introduce a Bill with reference 
to Dublin, what reason could be shown 
why he should not be permitted to pro- 
pose a Bill solely applicable to the city 
of Waterford? He really did not under- 
stand why the hon. and learned Member 
should attempt to make a difference where 
no real distinction existed, and thus 
needlessly occupy the time of the House. 
Such, at any rate, was his opinion, and 
he would not shrink from avowing it, 
though it might excite the scoffing of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He trusted 
the Motion would not be persevered in, 
for if carried, so far from answering any 
good purpose, it would tend to destroy 
the feeling of satisfaction with which the 
people out of doors were disposed to 
regard the labours of the Corporation 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Hume wished to know at what 
period the Government expected to be 
enabled to propose a general measure with 
respect to Corporation Reform? If it 
would not be practicable for them to in- 
troduce any such measure in the present 
Session, they surely could not refuse the 
hon. and learned Member the privilege of 
bringing in a Bill to reform the Cor- 
poration of Dublin. 

Lord Althorp said, that he understood 
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his right hon. friend (Mr. Littleton) to 
state, that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners would very shortly be presented 
to the House. Of course, when it should 
be presented, the House would proceed 
to take it into consideration. The Go- 
vernment had not as yet seen the Report 
of the Irish Commissioners, but they 
never would have directed those gentle- 
men to inquire into the state of the Cor- 
porations, if they had not intended to 
follow up that inquiry by some legislative 
measure. The hon. and learned Member 
had complained that his speech had re- 
ceived no answer. He (Lord Althorp) 
admitted that it had not received any 
answer, and for a very good reason—the 
Government had no wish to deny that the 
Corporation of Dublin required reform ; 
but he did not think it expedient to pass 
a separate measure for the Corporation of 
Dublin, for the Commissioners’ Report 
might soon be expected, and a general 
measure applicable to the whole of Ireland 
would be founded on it. 

Mr. O’Connell said that, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the noble 
Lord, he should ask leave of the House to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Marriaces oF Dissenters.| Lord 
John Russell said, he rose for the purpose 
of moving for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the relief of persons dissenting from the 
Church of England in regard to the 
celebration of marriages. It was well 
known that, for a long time past, Dissen- 
ters had complained of the grievance 
which they suffered and the violence done 
their consciences in being obliged, for the 
purpose of contracting marriage, to appear 
beforea minister of a church from which they 
dissented, and to go through ceremonies 
inconsistent with their own forms of faith. 
It was likewise felt by many ministers of 
the Established Church asa most painful 
duty to have to perform the marriage 
ceremony for persons dissenting from the 
Church, who, as most frequently happened, 
disregarded the ceremony, and very often 
protested against it at its conclusion. 
Such being the feeling on both sides, 
there would not be found, he believed, 
a single person, whether Churchman or 
Dissenter, who would not be extremely 
pleased if a measure could be framed 
which, without doing any injury to the 
Church on the one hand, or violating the 
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consciences of Dissenters on the other, 
might yet give the Dissenters relief from 
the grievances of which they complained. 
He was happy to say, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers having turned their attention 
to this subject, were now enabled to pro- 
pose a plan which, if it did not obviate 
every difficulty, or meet every objection, 
would, he trusted, be found sufficient to 
give real and substantial relief in the case 
he had just alluded to. The Dissenters, 
in calling for an alteration of the existing 
law, proposed one of two things—either 
that the Act of Marriage should be an 
entirely civil contract, with liberty to the 
parties afterwards to celebrate such re- 
ligious ceremonies as were most agreeable 
to their feelings, or that power should be 
given to Dissenting ministers to celebrate 
marriages, and that such marriages 
should be held to be legal. With respect 
to the first of these propositions, he was 
ready to admit that it possessed a great 
advantage in its simplicity, and that it 
would at once obviate a great many of the 
difficulties with which this matter was 
incumbered. Yet, though it was in prin- 
ciple very defensible, it would be so re- 
pugnant to the feelings of a great portion 
of the country, that he did not think it 
would be wise or expedient to propose any 
measure of the sort. He then came to 
the second remedy proposed—namely, to 
allow Dissenting ministers to perform the 
marriage ceremony of persons belonging 
to their own congregations; and it was 
on this principle that the Bill which he 
had the honour to propose was founded. 
The Government did not intend to pro- 
pose that everv Dissenting chapel in the 
country should be licensed for the cele- 
bration of marriages; but, whenever 
twenty householders in a parish should re- 
present by memorial or petition, that they 
wished to have a certain chapel in a 
fixed place licensed for that purpose, it 
should be incumbent on the magistrates 
at quarter sessions, or those by whom 
Dissenting chapels were at present 
licensed for the celebration of divine 
worship, to grant the required license, on 
the condition that a notice of the grant 
of such license be fixed upon a conspicu- 
ous part of the chapel. The minister of 
that chapel would then have it in his 
power to celebrate marriages; but this 
power could only be exercised on certain 
conditions, and in a specified manner. 
Parties wishing to be married according 
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to ceremonies and rites differing from 
those of the Church of England, would 
have to proceed, in the first instance, in 
the same way as persons belonging to 
the establishment. They must either be 
married by bans or by license. If they 
chose to be married by bans, they would 
have to give a regular notice to the 
clergyman of the parish in which they 
resided; or if they resided in different 
parishes, the clergyman of each was to 
publish the bans. After they had been 
published, if the parties wished the 
marriage to be celebrated by a Dissenting 
minister, they must ask for a certificate of 
the due publication of the bans, and the 
clergyman of the parish, upon granting 
it, would enter in the book in which the 
bans were recorded, that a certificate 
had been granted on the application of 
such parties. The Dissenting minister 
would then have to give notice in his 
chapel that he would proceed in the 
course of the week to celebrate the 
marriage; and, after the ceremony, he 
would be required to record the marriage 
in a registry kept by him for that purpose. 
He believed that insuperable difficulty 
would be felt in making the parish clergy- 
man enter on the general registry mar- 
riages celebrated by dissenting ministers, 
and, therefore, it was not to be denied. 
that, in making the proposed alteration, 
the advantage of possessing in the’ registry 
of the Church of England a registry of 
all the marriages celebrated in the country 
would be lost. Still this defect would be 
compensated for by providing that re- 
gistries should be kept by the Dissenting 
ministers, a copy of which, at the com- 
pletion of every three months, should be 
transmitted to the registrar of the diocese. 
He, therefore, thought that there would 
exist sufficient proofs for the celebration 
of these marriages. There would, first of 
all, be the record of the bans, and of the 
grant of the certificate ; then the registries 
of the Dissenting chapels ; and, lastly, the 
copies kept by the registrars of the different 
dioceses. The registries at present were very 
irregularly kept; but it was conceived that 
they would be preserved in a more regular 
and complete manner if it were required 
that a fee should accompany their trans- 
mission to the registrars of the dioceses. 
There was, however, another difficulty 
with respect to this subject, to which he 
begged to call the attention of the House. 
It was well known that the registries of 
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the Established Church were regularly 
kept in a fixed and certain place; 
whereas Dissenting chapels were often 
abandoned by the religious frequenters, 
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and, being used for other purposes than | 
divine worship, the registries kept in| 


them ceased to be of anyvalue. It would 
therefore be provided, in the Bill which 
he proposed to introduce, that the magis- 


trates at quarter sessions, on being certi- | 
fied by two justices of the peace that any | 


Dissenting chapel had ceased to be fre- 
quented, should have the power at once 


to withdraw the license for the celebration | 
of marriages in such chapel, and to order 


the original registry to be transmitted to 
the registrar of the diocese. 


provide against the difficulties which 
otherwise might be felt from the abandon- 


ment of a licensed chapel by its congre-— 


gation. Another way in which marriages 
might be performed in this country was 
by license ; and it would be enacted in 
the proposed measure, that Dissenters 
desiring to marry by license must make, 


as at present, application to the surrogate, | 


The license having been granted, the Dis- 


senting minister, on marrying the parties, | 
would record the marriage in his registry, | 
Such were the chief provisions of the pro- | 
posed measure; and he thought he need | 
not say that no little difficulty had been 


found in drawing them up, so as to 
meet the wishes of the aggrieved patties. 


But he was aware, that unless a disposi- | 
tion should be manifested to waive objec- | 


tions, and, to a certain degree, to give 
up scruples on this subject, both on the 


part of the Churchmen and Dissenters, no | 


measure could be framed which would be 
satisfactory in its operation. 
trusted that concessions would be made on 
both sides, and that Parliament would 
show, that while it preserved the rights 
and privileges of Churchmen, had no 


objection, whenever any practicalgrievance | 


was pointed out by the Dissenters, to in- 
quire into the subject in the spirit of con- 
ciliation. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill “ for 
the relief of persons dissenting from the 
Church of England in regard to the cele- 
bration of marriages.” 

Mr. Hume was disposed to think that 
we had adopted a very bad principle upon 
the subject of the registration of births 
and marriages. Marriages should be a 


civil act, and then the registration would 
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Such an: 
enactment as that would, he thought, | 


He therefore | 
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be matter of little difficulty, as was found 
‘to be the case in almost every foreign 
‘country. The evil here, however, was 
‘that every thing of that sort must go 
through the Church for the benefit of the 
Church; and hence the difficulties and 
irregularities, of which the people of this 
country had so much more reason to com- 
plain, than those of all other countries, 
We should, in the matter of registration, 
follow their example. Persons to be mar- 
ried, should go before the Civil Magistrate, 
who could and would keep an intelligible 
registry, which could be of easy access to 
all the parties interested in it. Our pre- 
sent system was too complex, and should 
be simplified as speedily as possible. In 
short, every thing should be done by the 
Government, which could put an end to 
jealousies between the people. He could 
see but little utility in the proposed regu- 
lations of the noble Lord ; and, he would 
ask, were the marriages of the Jews to 
come under the operation of this Bill? 
The noble Lord had said nothing about 
them, although they were as much the 
King’s subjects as any other class of peo- 
ple in the empire. The Bill proposed by 
the noble Lord, was a partial Bill, but, as 
it was a step towards improvement, he 
would not object to it. He would only 
say that a civil registration would answer 
every purpose, better than that existing at 
present, and also far better than that now 
proposed by the nobie Lord. 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his hope 
that, in whatever might be done upon this 
subject, the House would not reject the 
Protestant Church, though the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to say he would reject it. 
[Mr. Hume: No, indeed, I did not say 
so.]} He was glad when he heard that 
‘the hon. Member would not reject the 
Church; and he hoped the hon. Member 
' would support that in all its essential rights 
‘and privileges. He thought, as far as he 
_ could judge of the noble Lord’s plan, that it 
| wastoo complicated for the House to be able 
‘at this instant, to give any opinion upon 
|it. He felt that he could give no opinion. 
The noble Lord had stated in what places 
marriages were to be performed, but he 
had not stated by whom they were to be 
performed. Were licenses to perform the 
| marriage ceremony to be given, without 
|any examination? But at present he 
would say nothing more upon the subject, 
nor until he saw the Bill, with its details, 
‘in a printed form, 
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Dr. Lushington was not inclined to 
deny that, if in the existing state of so- 
ciety, general principles could be carried 
into effect, it might be considered a most 
advisable, simple, and efficient plan, to 
render marriage (after due publicity had 
been attained by some mode of publica- 
tion) a civil ceremony, leaving it to the 
parties at a subsequent period to comply 
with such religious ceremonies as their 
own feelings and consciences might dic- 
tate; but the country was not precisely 
in that state and condition, for it contained 
persons of a great variety of sentiments 
on the subject of marriage, and the nature 
of the contract; and he was perfectly con- 
fident, whatever might be his own judg- 
ment, that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to carry into complete and universal effect 
the principle to which he had adverted 
without violating the conscientious feel- 
ings of a very large proportion of those 
who were attached to the _ Established 
Church. If we could find a practical 
remedy for the present grievances—if we 
could remove from the minds of the Dis- 
senters the present unpleasant and painful 
feelings which they experienced—without 
violating the feelings of members of the 
Established Church, it would be expedient 
to do so. He was afraid, however, that 
there was no such middle course as might 
be found acceptable to the great majority 
of all opinions, and, therefore, the advan- 
tage which would be derived from the 
measure proposed by his noble friend was 
this, that, as on the one hand, the most 
scrupulous judgment ‘could not possibly 
find any sound reason or ground for 
objecting to the present Bill being carried 
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into effect, so he thought no honest and | 


well_judging Dissenter would hesitate to 
comply with those terms and preliminaries 
which were essential to the due publica- 
tion of the intention of the parties, and 
for the prevention of those fraudulent 
marriages which were the cause of such 
measures taking place, He was well 
aware that this measure was fraught with 
difficulties, but the difficulties concerning 
registration were very great. He was well 
aware, that a system of universal registra- 
tion must be exceedingly advantageous ; 

but he had read the report and the evidence, 
and he was prepared to say, that to the 
establishment of that universal registry 
there were difficulties which he could not 
overcome. In the first place, as con- 
cerned the registration of births, he was 
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convinced that that would never be done 
voluntarily by the people of this country. 

His hon. friend, the member for Oxford, 

had said, that this was a complicated 
measure. He had never witnessed a 
measure on this subject, more simple than 
the measure now proposed. A Dissenter 
wished to be married in his own chapel— 
his bans were put up in the ordinary and 
accustomed forms ; there was no difference 
made—no aheration i in the law whatever ; 
but this Bill, if it were passed into a law, 
would give him the power of going to the 
minister of the Church where the bans 
were published, and say,—‘‘ Give me a 
certificate and a declaration, that I may 
be married in a particular chapel.” On 
looking to the history of the marriage-law 
in this country, he was inclined to think 
that, by agreeing to this Bill, the House 
would be doing no more than adverting 
to the ancient system. In ancient days, 
the intervention of a priest was not neces- 
sary; and when it became the custom, it 
was not for the purpose of rendering the 
contract of marriage good and valid, for 
as far as the year 1756, in 99 cases out of 
100, a promise given de presenti between 
two individuals, was sufficient to make 
a marriage binding. Lord Hardwicke’s 
Marriage Act was the original innovation ; 
an Act, which, although it was calculated 
to put an end to some of the evils which 
prevailed, the evils of clandestine mar- 
riage, yet introduced other evils and mis- 
chiefs, surely as great as those which it 
was intended to suppress. That Act was 
fraught with great injustice, for it com- 
pelled the honest Dissenter, who con- 
scientiously differed from the doctrines of 
the Church of England, who considered 
the marriage service, however sacred and 
venerable in the dpinions of members of 
the Church of England, as an adaptation 
of forms of which in his conscience he 
disapproved—it compelled him, before he 
could enter into the bonds of matrimony, 
to begin by violating his own conscience, 
He was sure that every one in the House 
would feel most desirous to adopt any 
measure which could relieve the Dissenters. 

Not only every man of honesty, but every 
individual who revered a ceremony, such 
as the marriage ceremony of the ‘Estab- 
lished Church, and did not wish to see it 
constantly disregarded, would be desirous 
of supporting a measure such as that 
which had been introduced by his noble 
friend, He should be exceedingly sorry, 
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if, in giving this just and well-deserved 
measure of relief to the Dissenters, the 
Legislature were under the necessity of 
violating the rights and consciences of 
members of the Established Church ; but 
when he said that there was nothing but 
the publication of the bans, which told 
whether the parties belonged to the Es- 
tablished or the Dissenters’ Church , he 
was at a loss to conceive how the most 
tender conscience that ever raised a scru- 
ple, could by possibility be offended at 
having so simple a reform. This publica- 
tion was requisite to avoid what otherwise 
might take place with so much facility— 
viz., the contracting and the performing 
of clandestine marriages. There was no 
chance of the marriages of Dissenters 
being more clandestine than the marriages 
of members of the Church of England. 
He trusted that this Bill would be recog- 
nized and hailed by all Dissenters as a 
great measure of relief. 

Sir George Grey expressed his regret 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
this country seemed so far behind all 
others in Europe, with regard to registra- 
tion. A large portion of the community, 
under the present system, were altogether 
excluded from its benefits; and it was 
quite necessary that a complete and ex- 
tensive change should be introduced. He 
hailed with satisfaction the measure of the 
noble Lord, as the first step towards con- 
cessions to Dissenters of their just claims, 
He said the first step, because he had no 
doubt the noble Lord agreed with him in 
thinking that they could not stop here. 
There were some demands made by Dis- 
senters, which he, as a member of the 
Established Church, considered both un- 
just and unreasonable, but there might 
be a difference of opinion on such matters, 
and, at all events, he should ever be found 
a decided advocate for the practical re- 
dress of every existing grievance, while 
the demand for it was just and reasonable. 

Mr. Estcourt said, he was induced to 
believe, from the sentiments which had 
fallen from the hon. Members who had 
preceded him, that the measure now pro- 
posed, was only a preliminary proceeding 
to one of a more general and extensive 
nature. The House was, however, in the 
meantime, in possession of this easy and 
simple measure which had been proposed 
by the noble Lord. But notwithstanding 
this, he felt anxious to state that he could 
not agree with the noble Lord. With 
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respect to a statement made by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that registers were 
made out negligently, he would observe, 
that it was a duty imposed upon the clergy 
by Act of Parliament, and that they were 
compelled to the due discharge of this 
duty, whatever might be the inconvenience 
attending it. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that he had 
listened to the speech of the noble Lord 
who introduced the subject of the Debate, 
with that attention which its great interest 
demanded; and he thought the statements 
it contained so clear, that no one could 
misapprehend them. Throughout the 
whole of that speech, the aim of the noble 
Lord was, to show that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were very desirous of affording 
relief to the Dissenters, and to prove that 
this measure would effectually secure the 
relief they desired. But after hearing 
the speech of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushing- 
ton), he found that, though the measure 
was one professing to have for its main 
object the relief of the Dissenters, yet 
that a deference to the authority of the 
Church was still to be maintained, and 
great pains taken to prevent anything 
being done, that should displease the 
members of the Establishment. For his 
own part, he confessed that he saw no 
sufficient reason for this tenderness to- 
wards the feelings of churchmen, for 
since it was a Bill intended to regulate 
the marriages of Dissenters, he could not 
understand why churchmen should either 
assume, or be permitted to have, any in- 
terest whatever in the matter. The hon. 
and learned member for the Tower Ham- 
lets had given it as the result of his 
experience, that the people of England 
belonging to the Established Church 
would be grievously wounded if the mar- 
riages of Dissenters were to be celebrated 
wholly by, and among themselves, without 
the Church having any cognizance of the 
matter. Now, with all deference to the 
experience of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber, he (Mr. Buckingham) must take 
leave to say that, as far as his experience 
went—and it was as varied and extensive, 
perhaps, as that of the learned Civilian— 
though possibly among different classes 
of society, he should say that he had 
never met with any lay members of the 
Church, who had not expressed their 
readiness to concede to the Dissenters the 
entire management of their marriages, 
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burials, and all other ordinances of this 
description, without the interference of 
the Church in any way whatever. To 
the clergy of the Establishment, who had 
a pecuniary interest in the preservation of 
the emoluments which flowed from these 
ordinances, the transfer of their celebra- 
tion to the Dissenters might perhaps be 
objectionable ; but, as far as the general 
feeling of their congregations were en- 
gaged, he believed that few or no objec- 
tions would be taken by them to such a 
transfer as fully and completely as the 
Dissenters themselves could desire. The 
question had been raised as to whether 
marriage was generally regarded in this 
country as a civil contract, or a religious 
one; and undoubtedly it was important 
to settle that point, in order to legislate 
on a sound basis for its future regulation. 
The reasons which induced him to think 
that, even in England, it was regarded 
much more in the light of a civil than a 
religious act, was this.—First, that though 
the solemnization of marriage was accom- 
panied by a religious ceremony, all the 
obligations imposed by the contract were 
purely civil, and recognized only by the 
civil law. If there be at any time a breach 
of the promise to marry, a violation of the 
marriage vow after marriage has taken 
place, a desertion of the wife by the hus- 
band, an infidelity in either party, or any 
other departure from the duties of the 
married state, they were cognizable only by 
the civil law; they were prosecuted inCourts 
of Justice, and tried like other offences 
against the law, without any reference 
whatever to the peculiar creed of the par- 
ties. Secondly, that in acts purely religi- 
ous, the magistrate was never consulted or 
applied to; nor could any human authority 
be justly exercised either to allow or to 
prevent them. When, for instance, any 
individual, as a purely religious act, asso- 
ciated himself with some religious com- 
munity, entered himself as a member of 
some particular sect, and joined with his 
religious brethren in all the duties which 
his union to them imposed, neither the 
civil magistrate nor the clerical authority 
were ever applied to, or their jurisdiction 
admitted in any way whatever. It was 
clear then, from this, that marriage was 
not regarded as a religious act, either by 
the law, or by the community; while its 
subjection to civil prosecutions and civil 
penalties, for breaches of any part of its 
contracts, gaye it a civil character in 
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almost every stage, from its first contrac- 
tion to its ultimate annulment by divorce. 
lt would have been far better, then, he 
thought, since an alteration was to be 
made, had the whole subject been regarded 
as to its civil obligations ; and these se- 
cured upon a firm and general basis; 
while the religious solemnization of the 
contract by different sects might have 
been left entirely to the direction of the 
several sects themselves. Among the 
provisions contained in the Bill, was one 
which still made it imperative upon the 
parties to have the bans of their marriage 
published in the parish church. Now, he 
asked, what was the intention of the pub- 
lication of bans at all? It was undoubt- 
edly to prevent clandestine and improper 
marriages, by giving such ample notice of 
the intended union to the community at 
large, as to allow all who could state any 
objections to such union, to come forward 
and prevent it in time. But when Dis- 
senters were about to be married, where 
could there be so proper a place for the 
publication of their bans, as in the 
chapel, and among the congregation to 
which they belonged? All their friends, 
connexions, and associates would be there: 
and every thing respecting them be gen- 
erally and accurately known; while, in the 
parish church, which, being Dissenters, 
they would certainly not frequent, they 
would be as unknown as in another town, 
and the whole object of the publication of 
the bans be thus neutralized or defeated. 
Besides which, all those who were in the 
habit of hearing the bans published in 
the parish churches of large and populous 
districts, must be well aware, that the 
multiplicity of the names called over, was 
such as to become tiresome in the ex- 
treme, and lead to great inattention, while 
the divisions of the whole mass into the 
smaller portions which they would form, 
if the minister of each Dissenting chapel 
published the bans of all persons belong- 
ing to his congregation, would leave only 
a few names to be announced on each 
Sabbath; and these would obtain greater 
attention, and greater publicity—in the 
very places where it was most important 
that that publicity should be given. There 
was one consideration, however, which 
presented itself to him with greater force 
than all the rest. The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had ob- 
jected, and most reasonably, to the intro- 
duction of so partial a measure as the Bill 
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proposed by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin for the improvement of that 
Corporation only, while a great general 
measure was in preparation for improving 
other Corporations as well. Exactly the 
same objection, he thought, might be 
made to the present Bill, introduced by 
the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forees. Asa part of those measures of 
relief which the Dissenters sought, it was 
acceptable as far as it went; but it was 
deeply to be regretted that it should stop 
there. If it were really the wish of his 
Majesty’s Government to afford relief to 
the Dissenters-—and that was their pro- 
fessed object in introducing this measure 
— it would be well to ask, what were the 
points on which the Dissenters asked such 
relief? Did they confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the desire of being able to 
celebrate their own marriages in their 
own way? Certainly not. Whether the 
House consulted the memorials transmitted 
from the various bodies of Dissenters to 
Lord Grey, or the petitions from them 
presented to the House, they all prayed 
for much more. First, for a general re- 
gistration of births, instead of baptisms, to 
secnre them that Jegal evidence on which 
the transmission of property, and various 
other rights, so materially depended ;_ se- 
condly, for a general registration of mar- 
riages, unconnected entirely with any 
religious authority, and leaving the mode 
of solemnization open to all; thirdly, for 
a power to inter their dead in parochial 
cemeteries, without the intervention of 
the Established clergy, and by a funeral 
service of their own; and fourthly, for 
an equal admission to, and participation 
in, all the honours of the Universities, 
without subscribing to religious tests, or 
being at all called upon to adhere to any 
particular opinions. If the noble Lord or 
his Majesty’s Ministers, would introduce 
at once a Bill conferring on the Dissent- 
ers of England all these rights, he doubted 
not but that it would be hailed by the 
whole of that large portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects, with the greatest gratitude and 
joy ; but the present measure, he feared, 
would be regarded as partial and insuffi- 
cient : aud since he was persuaded that, 
before the close of the present Session, 
attempts would be made to secure for the 
Dissenters, each and all of these objects 
of their desire, he ventured still to hope 
that his Majesty’s Government would 
anticipate their wishes, by framing one 
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general and comprehensive measure, which 
should embrace all these objects, and 
thus complete the great work of religious 
treedom, by emancipating all sects from 
any subjection or subordination to any 
dominant ecclesiastical power. 

Mr. Ewart agreed with his hon. friend 
that this was a national question, and 
should be considered in its general im- 
portance and bearings as a national ques= 
tion. The measure that had been pro- 
posed was, in his opinion, not sufficiently 
comprehensive. He, as the Representa- 
tive of a large body of Dissenters, felt a 
warm interest in the subject, and there- 
fore could not refrain from asking the 
question, was it not felt that births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, should be properly 
recorded ? 

Mr. Faithfull, characterized it as an 
act of injustice, that the rights of Dissent- 
ers should have been so long withheld 
from them, and that Bill was no restitution 
of their rights. Many petitions had been 
presented to the House on this subject, 
(with the whole of which he did not agree 
in sentiment); and many more would be 
presented, of which opportunities he would 
avail himself to express his opinions more 
fully and decidedly. A great deal had 
been said of clandestine marriages. Now 
the fact was, that there were fewer clan- 
destine marriages among the Quakers and 
Jews, who were not subject to those laws, 
than there were in the Established Church. 
Why not allow Dissenters to celebrate 
marriage in their own way, as the Jews 
and Quakers were permitted to do? He 
would leave the noble Lord to reconcile 
this difference. The measure proposed 
by the noble Lord was a minute and con- 
temptible one. He would attend to the 
progress of it, and, on the second reading, 
would do it as complete justice as his 
ability would permit. 

Lord John Russell, in reply, said, the 
objections would be more properly dis- 
cussed in some future stage. The hon. 
Member who spoke last, said the measure 
was minute and contemptible. It cer- 
tainly did not go so far as totally to ex- 
tinguish the Established Church, or to 
separate Church and State, as the hon. 
Member wished. It was not one of those 
grand and decisive measures which in- 
volved total overthrow. He did not mean 
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to deny the advantages of a general regis- 
tration, but there were difficulties and 
objections which the member for Middle- 
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sex did not seem to have considered. A 
-general registry might be kept in two 
ways, either by the clergy of the Church 
of England, or it might be a civil registry. 
There were objections to the latter. It 
would require much complicated ma- 
chinery, and would involve compulsion. 
The Dissenters would no doubt object to 
the former. The great difficulty was, 
that if the Dissenters registered their own 
marriages, they might be celebrated in 
obscure places, which would give rise to 
difficulties, 

Leave given, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


Attormenr System.] Mr. Pryme 
rose to bring forward the following 
Motion :-—* That the Committee on every 
Inclosure Bill shall, in their Report, 
certify whether a portion of land, as near 
to the village as conveniently may be, 
and not less than in the proportion of 
one acre to every twenty-five inhabitants 
according to the last popuiation census, 
has been by such Bill directed to be 
allotted out of the commonable lands or 
waste grounds to the incumbent of the 
living and the parish officers for the time 
being, and the owners of one hundred 
acres of land in such parish, as trustees 
in trust to let the same in small portions, 
at low rents, to all labourers resident in 
the parish who may be desirous of hiring 
the same, such rents to be paid to the 
parish officers for the time being, in aid 
of the poor-rates; or whether there be 
any special reason why such allotment 
cannot conveniently or properly be made 
in that particular instance.” The plan, 
said the hon. Member, of giving small 
allotments of land to labourers was not 
quite a new one. The experiment had 
been tried in some instances, and found 
very beneficial. In the November of 1830, 
when the firing of stacks and farmyards 
was occurring in different parts of the 
country, it was not found that labourers 
having these small allotments were in any 
instance connected with»such outrages. 
In a parish in the county of Cambridge 
half an acre had been given to each 
labourer, with a condition that he should 
be discharged if he did not pay the rent. 
Since this establishment was formed, it 
had been found necessary to discharge 
no more than two; the poor-rates had 
been diminished, and the habits of the 
labourers greatly ameliorated. The pro- 
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position he meant to submit to the House 
was to render it compulsory to appropriate 
a.certain portion of any land that might 
hereafter be enclosed for the purpose of 
allotting it to the poor. Besides other 
advantages, labour would be created by 
the necessary fencing, draining, and 
cultivation of such allotments. It would 
be a stimulus to improvement to have 
the labourers allotments in immediate 
contiguity, in place of being dispersed 
over the whole surface of a parish. The 
rentaccruing he proposed should be appro- 
priated to the uses of the parish. The prin- 
cipal objection to the plan was, that it 
would take from every owner a portion 
of the land which of right belonged to 
him; but it was the same with roads. 
The owner of land in the case of a road 
was deprived of a portion of his land, but 
it was for the public benefit. The pro- 
prietors of land would eventually be more 
benefited by such allotments than if the 
inclosure was divided among them, for, 
while a body of more independent and 
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comfortable labourers would ‘thus be 
created, the poor-rate would be di- 
minished. This diminution of rate 


would be a great benefit to the proprietor, 
for it was he, in fact, and not the occupier, 
who paid the poor-rates. They would 
pay a lower rate, and eventually re- 
ceive a higher rent. Before he had the 
honour of a seat in that House, he intro- 
duced this system into one parish. It 
had been tried for some time, and was 
now found to be completely successful. 
This success appeared in the greater 
comfort of the labourer, and the crops 
produced on these allotments were more 
abundant than the crops of the neighbour- 
ing farmers. He might say it succeeded 
wherever it had been hitherto tried. One 
objection was, that by dealing ont 
such small portions of land, a body of 
men would be created who would be 
neither farmers nor labourers. This 
might be a valid objection if he proposed 
to give large portions of land; but as he 
proposed to allot to each not more than a 
quarter or half an acre this could not 
alter the character or position of the 
labourer. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

The resolution having been seconded 
and put from the Chair, 

Mr. Gisborne opposed the Motion. 
Very little benefit could arise now from 
a plan of this kind, when there remained 
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but few inclosures to be made. He had 
no doubt of the good intentions of 
his hon. friend, but he could not sup- 
port a motion which appeared to him a 
mere peddling attempt at getting rid of a 
great and extensive evil. He hoped the 
subject would be taken up on a more 
enlarged scale, and ina way calculated 
to do realgood. This measure was much 
too partial in its operation. It would 
affect but very few parishes. 

Mr. Tower saw no good that could 
arise from the Motion. Poor lands were 
already out of cultivation, and there was 
no likelihood that if other poor lands 
were now enclosed, they could be advan- 
tageously cultivated by labourers. What 
was now proposed would not effect the 
object which his hon. friend had in view. 
The number of enclosures likely to take 
place was too limited to be extensively 
beneficial. The best way to improve the 
condition of the poor would be to afford 
them an opportunity of converting their 
labour to most profit. 

Mr. Pryme, in reply, said, there were 
twenty Inclosure Bills this Session, and 
he saw no reason why such a measure as 
that proposed by him should not be ap- 
plied. Ifthey could not do all the good 
they desired, they ought to!do allthey could. 

The House divided—Ayes 31; Noes 
136: Majority 105. 
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ProsEcuTIon oF THE Pixort.] Mr. 
O’ Dwyer rose to bring forward the charge 
which he had to make against the Irish 
Government and which was one of 
serious importance. It was in fact no 
less than, that, in a case of the Crown 
against a subject, a jury had been empan- 
nelled in such a manner as to secure 
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a conviction contrary to justice. Serious 
as the charge was, he had no doubt but 
that he should be enabled to establish 
it to the satisfaction of the House. The 
case of which he complained arose out 
of a libel written when the Coer- 
cion Bill passed through Parliament, 
which was, of course, a period of great 
excitement, particularly amongst Irish 
Members, who might certainly be par- 
doned if they had indulged in very strong 
expressions in reference to that Bills This 
libel was published, with the signature 
of an hon. and learned Member of that 
House attached to it, in the Pilot news- 
paper. The Coercion Bill received the 
royal assent on the 2nd, and the publica- 
tion took place on the 8th, of April. 
A prosecution was commenced, and the 
panel was returned according to the 
worst manner of the ascendancy in that 
country, and under a jury law already 
condemned by the Government itself. 
Out of one hundred and seventy-four 
names on the panel, only seven were 
Catholics ; and there were as few Protest- 
ants who were unconnected with the 
party opposed to the person to be tried. 
The Government in that case were op- 
posed to the people, and they well knew 
that Tories in such a case were fit tools 
to work with; and they accordingly left 
all such upon the panel. During the 
first administration of Lord Wellesley in 
Ireland, and when that noble Lord com- 
menced the good work of grappling with 
ascendancy in that country, he was an 
object of the most untiring vituperation. 
His public character was traduced ; his 
administration maligned—nay, even his 
private life was held up to odium, con- 
tempt, and execration. One of the in- 
struments of faction, a newspaper of that 
day, published a libel against the noble 
Marquess, so audacious, so foul, and so 
untrue, that it was most properly deemed 
to be a fit subject for a state prosecution, 
and it accordingly was prosecuted by the 
Attorney-General. That Attorney-Gene- 
ral was the present Lord Plunkett; and 
he would quote the description of that 
libel, which was uttered by the eloquent 
individual who conducted the prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Plunkett described the pub- 
lication as one which contained “ much 
political observation,” and, said he, 
‘*Such I would rather suffer to pass 
unpunished, than to do any thing that 
would have a tendency to tie up public 
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discussion! But it contains malignant | 
private calumnies—it bears the mark | 
of the mercenary slanderer, who is ready 
to sell his venom for hire, and to invade | 
indiscriminately the character of the pri- | 
vate individual and public functionary.” | 
“ The libeller,” continued Mr. Plunkett, | 
“charges the Marquess Wellesley with 
various distinct enormities. It charges 
him with an abandoned youth—with 
irreclaimable depravity—with contempt 
for the established religion—with inordi- 
nate lust of power—with immoralities prac - 
tised within the walls of Dublin Castle, 
of so atrocious a character that it would 
violate public decency to disclose them 
in a newspaper. This man (the libeller) 
proceeded Mr. Plunkett, ‘has asserted 
the scenes of profligacy which prevailed 
at the Castle were such as to deter per- 
sons of respectability from attending the 
court—that females of any notions of 
delicacy or propriety could not appear 
there—and after including the charges 
of irreclaimable depravity, contempt of 
religion, hoarding avarice, and revolting 
immorality, the writer institutes a direct 
comparison between the profligate Lord 
Wharton and the Marquess Wellesley.” 
This was a severe, but it was a just 
description of that libel. It was a mer- 
cenary and slanderous libel. The juries 
of that day, however, were constituted as 
the jury was, that tried the editor of the 
Pilot. They were selected by the sheriffs, 
who were themselves selected by the 
corporation of Dublin, that is now doomed 
to destruction for its mal-practices. The 
Government of that day was in favor 
with the people, and in disfavor with the 
ascendancy party; and, in conformity 
with ancient practice, the jury found a 
verdict of acquittal of the traverser, and 
sent him abroad jin triumph over the head 
of the Irish Government. Would it be 
believed that the jury that condemned 
Mr. Barrett.the Editor of the Pilot, was 
composed of the same class of politicians 
as those who acquitted the private malig- 
nant libeller of Lord Wellesley ; nay, that 
there were on both juries the same in- 
dividuals? Let the House draw their 
inference. The trial of Mr. Barrett pro- 
ceeded; there were, as well as he could 
remember, at least fourteen intents ela- 
borately laid in the indictment. The 
jury could not have read the one-third 
of them, when they flippantly returned 
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their verdict witha despicable recommenda- 
tion to mercy ; and the court evinced their 
susceptibility of the gentle attribute of 
mercy, by sentencing the traverser to an 
imprisonment of six months, a fine, 
and the additional punishment of entering 
into heavy recognizances for a great many 
years. It was painful to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to this fact, that it 
had been reserved for a government 
calling itself the friends of the people, to 
have instituted, in a time of profound 
quiet, of complete national repose—when 
the public peace incurred no danger of 
excitement—more prosecutions against the 
press than any of its predecessors. By 
a return laid before the House in 1830, 
of all prosecutions during the reign of 
their late Majesties, George 3rd, and 4th, 
either by ex-officio or indictment, under 
the direction of the Attorney-General 
for libels against the Government, em- 
bracing a period of sixty-eight years, 
ending in 1829, during which time scarcely 
a day passed in which there were not 
libels directed against Members of the 
Government, there were but forty pro- 
secutions instituted in Great Britain. A 
Tory oppression, antipopular, press-pro- 
secuting government, or series of govern- 
ments, instituted forty prosecutions: whilst 
a Whig, liberal, popular, liberty-of-the- 
press-loving Ministry, had instituted, 
in three years, in a small portion of the 
empire—In Ireland— thirteen prosecutions 
for libel. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment, besides, had a most censurable 
originality in this respect, for they were 
not satisfied with the prosecution of the 
libeller; they prosecuted the mere machine, 
the instrument of publication,—they con- 
descended to prosecute the printer as 
well as the author. In the case, too, of 
Mr. Barrett, the Government had pursued 
a course of vindictive conduct. When 
that individual was sent to prison, the 
public sympathy gathered about him. The 
sanction of the public did not ratify the 
verdict of the jury, and the general 
feeling declared that he who was a mar- 
tyr to a principle should be sustained by 
the support of the country. The cir- 
culation of his newspaper increased, 
new friends came to his assistance, and 
the principles for which he was doomed 
to suffer were likely to obtain increased 
circulation. The Government then came 
down—the noble Lord and the Secretary 
for Ireland admitted that the Government 
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did come down—with an order to the 
Stamp Commissioners to enforce that 
section of the statute of 1815, which 
superadded to the punishment of impri- 
sonment the aggravated penalty of ruin 
to the fortune of the individual—ruin to 
him and to his family, and to his credi- 
tors, if he had any, and to his depen- 
dents, many of whom the editor had. 
He had given notice that he would apply 
this night for leave to bring ina Bill to 
repeal that law, and the noble Lord came 
down there to intimate the intention of the 
Government to repeal it. He would not 
complain of the noble Lord doing that 
which he would have endeavoured hum- 
bly to accomplish; but he would say 
that he did not feel any ‘gratitude for 
this intimation of the Government. He 
attributed this measure to the spirit of 
British indignation which had _ been 
aroused out of doors by the arbitrary use 
of this power, and which declared une- 
quivocally that the law should be altered. 
He would conclude, by reminding the 
House, that every Catholic was excluded 
from the jury that tried Mr, Barrett— 
that every Protestant unconnected with 
party was excluded from that jury, and 
that the jury which was empannelled con- 
sisted of men of the most violent and 
anti-popular opinions on political subjects. 
Under such circumstances he felt that he 
did not ask the House to do more than 
was required by the case, to intimate, by 
a resolution, that which could not be 
denied —that such a practice was calcula- 
ted to affect the public confidence in the 
administration of justice. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded, by moving the following 
resolution. ‘That the exciusion of Roman 
Catholics from the special jury in the 
case of the King v. R. Barrett, and the 


‘subsequent suppression by the Government 


of the Pilot newspaper, of which the said 
Mr. R. Barrett is the proprietor deserves 
the condemnation of this House.” 

Mr. Littleton said, that if he had sus- 
pended his judgment upon the present 
question until the conclusion of the hon, 
Gentleman’s statement, he should have 
been entirely disappointed, for he had 
never heard a case more weakly support- 
ed. He would beg to call the attention 
of the House to the facts of the case. 
On the 11th day of May, notice was served 
that the Jury would be struck ; that pro- 
ceeding was, at the request of the traverser, 
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names were gone through before the forty- 
eight were agreed upon. The fact was, that 
the liberality exercised on the part of the 
Crown in striking the panel in this case 
was perfectly unparalleled. He defied 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to state 
a single objection that had been taken on 
the part of the Crown. The truth was, 
that the objections to the names on the 
panel had all proceeded from the counsel 
for the defendant. The Crown solicitor 
did not strike off a single individual until 
the list was reduced to forty-eight, when 
it became necessary for each party suc- 
cessively to strike off a certain number in 
order to reduce it to twenty-four, and the 
Crown solicitor, in exercising that part of 
his duty, did not strike off a single indivi- 
dual unless for good and sufficient reasons. 
Not one of the objections raised by the 
attorney for the traverser had been resisted 
by Mr. Kemmis, for, if there had, it would 
have been impossible to have obtained 
even forty-eight names out of 207. It 
was, no doubt, true, that the names of 
Mr. Guinness, and Sir Thomas M’Kenny 
had been struck out of the list, but against 
these Gentlemen no possible objection 
could have been made on the part of the 
Crown, for they were men not only of irre- 
proachable character, but of independent 
fortunes. Mr. Kemmis had really per- 
formed only his duty in what he had done; 
and there was not, he could assure the 
House, the shadow of pretence for inflict- 
ing censure on that officer for the discre- 
tion which he had exercised in this case. 
The Jury had undoubtedly been struck 
according to the old system and before 
the new law came into operation; yet it 
should be recollected, that the grand panel 
from which it was taken, had been formed 
for every other purpose—for trials of every 
other description, and that, therefore, it 
could not with justice be said, that it had 
been prepared or packed with a view to the 
trial of this particular case. The hon. 
member for Drogheda had said, that 
during sixty-eight years of Tory Govern- 
ment, there had been only forty prosecu- 
tions against the press. Now, there was 
a strong impression in his(Mr. Littleton’s) 
mind, that the return on the authority of 
which that hon. Gentleman professed to 
make that statement, must be a very 
erroneous one, and that impression was 
especially strengthened by an account 
which he held in his hand, of the number 
of such prosecutions that had been insti- 
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tuted by the Government immediately 
preceding the Administration of Lord 
Grey. It appeared from that document, 
that no less than five such prosecutions 
had been instituted by Sir James Scarlett, 
the Attorney General under the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government. He found, too, 
in looking at this return, that the number 
of counsel employed in each of those cases 
was about the same as in that now imme- 
diately before the House. In those cases, 
the number of counsel employed had been 
generally six. He was ready to admit, 
that eight counsel had been employed in 
the present case; but then there were pe- 
culiar circumstances connected with it 
which, ashe believed, rendered the employ- 
ment of a large bar necessary. The hon. 
Gentleman had said, that this publication 
had been sent forth during a period of great 
excitement, and that that fact went far to 
excuse the conduct of the, defendant. 
Now, he (Mr. Littleton) would say, that 
the very circumstance of this libel having 
been written and published during a period 
of excitement, under the name of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, rendered it far less ex- 
cusable than it otherwise would have been. 
It appeared to him, that the fact of this 
libel having been the production of an in- 
dividual who was a Member of that House, 
who possessed there the full means and 
liberty of giving due expression to his 
feelings and opinions, but who, instead of 
taking that legitimate channel of convey- 
ing his sentiments to the world, went 
out of doors, and sought, in the manner 
this writer did, to excite the public mind— 
it appeared to him, he repeated, that that 
fact went far to aggravate the guilt of the 
libel. He was sorry, that an individual so 
circumstanced, finding himself unable to 
give free and unchecked vent within those 
walls to such sentiments as that libel con- 
tained, should have gone out of doors and 
in such a manner endeavoured to excite 
and agitate the public mind of Ireland. 
He regretted, that any Member of that 
House should have been the author of a 
publication, the object of which every fair 
and impartial man that read it must admit 
was unadulterated mischief—a production 
in which it was stated, that so great, so 
mortal, so deadly, was the hatred which 
the people of England bore to the people 
of Ireland, that there was no longer any 
security for the lives, the fortunes, or the 
liberties of the latter; that, so prejudiced 
was a British Legislature, so destitute of 
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every feeling of humanity or justice, that 
there was not the slightest chance of the 
people of Ireland obtaining justice at their 
hands when any question affecting that 
country came before them; and that any 
one that should say, that a British Parlia- 
ment would do justice to Ireland would 
deserve the name of an audacious slave. 
Such was the character—he believed that 
he had accurately stated it—of the publi- 
cation in question. He would conscien- 
tiously declare, that if he had been on the 
Jury, he would have found it as they had 
found it—a libel; and he would fearlessly 
assert, that any Jury of honest, conscien- 
tious, and well-meaning men, whether in 
Ireland, England, or any other part of the 
King’s dominions, if they had been em- 
panelled on the case, would have return- 
ed the same verdict. The Jury did no 
more than common justice in finding that 
verdict, and, as honest men, they could 
not possibly have found any other. He 
repeated that, if he had been on the Jury, 
he would have concurred in it, and he need 
scarcely, therefore, inform the House, that 
he should certainly resist the present Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them, that if he had 
been on this Jury, he would have con- 
curred in their verdict. He was sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not have 
done so, as he knew that he was incapable 
of violating his oath. This he would as- 
sert, that no man could have found such 
a verdict in such a case without violating 
his oath from party principles and political 
motives. It was said, that any honest 
Jury would have found a similar verdict. 
Why, then, were the names of such re- 
spectable men as Mr. Guinness, and Sir 
T. M‘Kenny struck off the panel from which 
that Jury had been selected ? One of those 
individuals was Governor of the Bank of 
Ireland, and they were both of unim- 
peached integrity and respectability. Was 
it intended to have an honest Jury or a 
fair verdict when such men were struck off 
the list? Did the House require stronger 
evidence to prove the efforts of the Crown 
to obtain a partial verdict in its own favor? 
If it did, that evidence was to be found in 
the striking off the names of every Catho- 
lic on the list. One of them was Mr. 
William Murphy, .a gentleman who pos- 
sessed more property than the whole twelve 
who sat upon the Jury. When they wished 
to convince the people of Ireland that a 
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British Parliament would do justice, were 
they to stifle an inquiry which the circuin- 
stances of the case so strongly called for? 
The names of the other two Catholics 
were Mr. John O’Brien, and Mr. Stephen 
Grehan; all three most respectable gen- 
tlemen, and all three, he might remark, 
who had, in many instances, and in many 
respects, dissented from his (Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s) line of politics. Thus the Govern- 
ment struck off four or five of the most re- 
spectable and independent men on the 
panel, and then they were to be told, that 
the Jury had been fairly selected. Now 
who, he would ask, was the foreman of 
that Jury? Mr. Long, the coachmaker, 
a gentleman whose name had been _ heard 
of before in that House—a bitter opponent 
of the Government, who had taken a most 
active part in a not very distant election 
against the Government candidates, Perrin 
and Harty, and who had succeeded in 
turning them out. Such was the fore- 
man. Who was the next upon the Jury? 
Mr. Isaac Hynes, a gentleman who ac- 
quitted the Morning Star of a most fright- 
ful and atrocious private libel upon the 
Marquess Wellesley. This Mr. Isaac 
Hynes must either have believed the truth 
of that libel, or he must have violated his 
oath, and yet such were the first names 
on this honest and honourable Jury, as it 
was called. There were eight other per- 
sons upon it, all of whom were corpora- 
tors; and he need not appeal further than 
to what had taken place in the course of 
that evening, to show the House, that the 
corporation of Dublin and he had been 
uniformly and strongly opposed to each 
other. He had come in as member for 
Dublin in spite of them, and, from the 
most melancholy incident in his life to 
that of the most satisfactory and _ tri- 
umphant—namely, his return for Dublin 
—there had not been an occurrence be- 
tween him and the corporation of Dublin 
in which he had not been opposed to them; 
yet it was out of such a corporation the 
Jury had been selected to try whether the 
letter published under his name had been 
a libel! There were two Scotchmen on the 
Jury, certainly respectable gentlemen ; but 
why should individuals, unconnected with 
the country, be on such an occasion elected 
for such a purpose? Oneof them, he had 
to remark, was a member of the Kildare- 
street Society, to which he and his friends 
had been always opposed; and yet these 
were the men selected to try this question, 
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and, in support of their verdict,’they heard 
an English gentleman of high character 
stand up and pledge his honour for its cor- 
rectness! He would fearlessly assert, that 
if there had been a fair Jury, they would 
never have found that publication a libel, 
The right hon. Gentleman had rather in- 
accurately stated the tenor of it to the 
House; there was only one passage in it 
that resembled what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had represented as its purport to 
the House. He was ready to admit, that 
there was a passage in the letter, in which 
it was stated, that that man would deserve 
the title of a slave who should say—be- 
cause he would not believe it if he said it 
—that justice could be done to Ireland 
until she had a parliament of her own. 
He would adhere to that statement. Ire- 
land never would have substantial justice 
done her until she recovered her domestic 
legislature. In the letter in question he 
had called on the Whitefeet to abandon 
their miscreant outrages ; assuring them 
that it was only by peaceable and consti- 
tutional means they could have justice 
done to themselves, and their unfortunate 
country. Was it libellous to give them 
such advice? He had in vain endea- 
voured to extract from the King’s Bench 
what portion of this publication wasdeemed 
libellous by the court. He had asked the 
Judges there, by making a Motion for an 
arrest of judgment, to lay down their 
opinion as to what part of the publication 
was deemed a libel by them. He had al- 
ready stated what were the two great 
features of the publication in question— 
namely, to show the people of Ireland that 
they had nothing to expect but from a do- 
mestic legislature, and to convince them 
that it was only by legal, peaceable, and 
constitutional union they could achieve 
that object. Now, though he would ad- 
mit that some of the expressions in the 
letter might be considered to be harsh, 
yet he would maintain, that there was no- 
thing in it that could be construed into a 
libel. He had just said, he had endea- 
voured to obtain the opinion of the Judges 
of the King’s Bench on the point as to 
what part of the letter was libellous; but 
they would give him no answer. They 
merely said, that the Jury found the pub- 
lication a libel, and that they were satis- 
fied with the verdict. He knew, when 
he was writing that letter, as well as any 
man, that it would be prosecuted if the 
Government could find the means of sub- 
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jecting it to prosecution; and, with the 
knowledge which he possessed on the sub- 
ject, and fully aware as he was of the ex- 
treme latitude of the law of libel, he was 
sure, at the time he wrote that letter, that 
no Government could possibly have the 
hardihood to prosecute it This was his 
conviction at that time. There was, be- 
sides, just at that period a prospect of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), the 
then Secretary for Ireland—under whose 
Government, he would remark, there had 
been more prosecutions against the press 
than under any preceding one—being re- 
moved from that office. He, therefore, 
thought at the time that the chances were 
against the Government subjecting that 
publication to prosecution. He had al- 
ready stated to the House the composition 
of the Jury that had tried it. There was 
his (Mr. O’Connell’s) letter tried by a Jury 
of his personal enemies—tried by a Jury 
every man of whom had been all their lives 
opposed to him. The Jury was selected 
from the panel after the most respectable 
men had been struck off it. The indivi- 
dual who struck the Jury on this occasion 
was, be it remembered, an officer of the 
Crown, removable at pleasure. Who was 
the officer that struck the grand panel 
from which that Jury had been taken? 
The High Sheriff of the city of Dublin. 
Hon. Gentlemen must know, that no man 
could be High Sheriff in the city of Dub- 
lin who did not pledge himself to uncom- 
promising opposition to his Catholic coun- 
trymen, In the 207 names on the grand 
panel, there were to be found only three 
Catholics. Now, when the Catholic wealth 
and respectability that existed in Dublin 
were taken into account, was that a fair 
representation of it? There was a large 
host of corporators in the panel — many 
of them had been discharged as insolvents, 
and many of them had been bankrupts. 
If, as the right hon. Gentleman had told 
them, the publication in question was cal- 
culated to promote sedition and disturb- 
ance, he certainly was not the person that 
would have written it. He had written it, 
certainly, not under any strong feelings of 
delicacy on the subject to which it referred, 
for he had no right to feelthem. He had 
written that letter in the conscientious dis- 
charge of a duty which he owed to his 
country. He felt at the time the madness 
of slavery on him, and he had said so. 
He felt that that House, in passing the 
Coercion Bill— in founding a measure 
VOL, XXI. {Rist 
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that/prived Ireland of the benefits of 
the WHstitution upon the tittle-tattle of 
the Yight hon. Gentleman, and upon 


statements adduced by him without his 
allowing them the benefits of a Committee 
to investigate and to refute them—he felt, 
he repeated, that the House, in taking 
everything at the mere word of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and passing such an in- 
famous measure, had perpetrated a gross 
and crying injustice to Ireland. He 
should not deserve to be a Member of 
that House, or a subject of a constitu- 
tional Government, if he did not feel in- 
dignant at such conduct. He would ap- 
peal to every English Gentleman who 
valued the liberties of his country, to say 
what would be his feelings, if an Irish 
Parliament, with five-sixths of it composed 
of Irishmen, had passed such a law for 
England? Would not his blood boil 
within him at the passing of such a mea- 
sure? He wrote and published that letter 
under a full conviction of its truth. It 
was published in both countries. It was 
said, that it was first published in Eng- 
land, but such was not the fact. He was 
now sorry that he had not taken that pre- 
caution, for, of this he was sure, that no 
man would have dreamt of prosecuting 
such a publication in England. It was 
first published in Ireland. Was it just, 
then, when it was prosecuted there, that 
the very men opposed to him should have 
been put upon the Jury—the very men, 
some of whom were violent opponents of 
the policy of the present Government, 
were selected for that Jury—the very men 
who opposed them in the elections, and 
who now had sent a deputation over here 
to endeavour to obtain from the Sovereign 
a reversal of their order for the dismissal of 
Colonel Blacker from the commission of 
the peace? Did they imagine that carry- 
ing the Coercion Bill—that indulging in 
taunts against the people of Ireland— 
tended to convince them of the benefit 
and utility of the connexion of the two 
countries? His own opinion was, that if 
those who wished to preserve the con- 
nexion between the two countries had not 
done their duty in giving advice to the 
people of Ireland, that House would be 
compelling them, at the moment he was 
speaking, to seek a separation. They 
might have a majority against this Motion, 
as no doubt they would ; but let them not 
suppose that by such a decision the pub- 
lic would be satisfied with a verdict dis- 
2D 
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creditable to the Government, ajmpdis- 
graceful to the administration of j\jce. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley: agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, the 
member for Drogheda, that Mr. Barrett is 
an ill-used man; he is an ill-used man; 
but by whom has he been ill-used? Not by 
the Government, but by those — [ Mr. 
O’ Connell to those around him “ Let him 
alone.”| I presume that I am to be “ let 
alone” in this House. 

Mr. O'Connell: I rise to order. [Loud 
cries of “ Order order.”] 

Mr. Stanley: [ say, Sir, -that the dis- 
orderly interruption of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman does not become him 
in the House, in which that hon. and learned 
Gentleman has the honour to sit. I 
say that, when I am discharging my duty 
in the face of the House and the country ; 
and when I am speaking before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the country, 
as I trust I shall always speak, without 
fear or hesitation, before his face, I need 
not the permission of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, nor his audible exclamation 
that I should be “ let alone,” to obtain a 
hearing for any observations which I may 
consider it my duty to make. 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 rise, Sir, to order. 
If I am out of order in what I am about 
to state, you, Sir, will at once correct me. 
I rise to explain the reason of the observ- 
ation which the right hon, Gentleman has 
attributed to me. It was addressed to 
two Members near me. In consequence 
of both of them speaking to me at the 
same time, I was obliged to raise my voice 
to them to say, ‘‘ Let him alone.” If I 
used any other expression, I call on the 
right hon. Gentleman to state it. If I 
addressed any observation to him, I call 
on him to state what it was. My observ- 
ation was solely intended as a private 
communication to two Gentlemen near 
me, and from the cause I have mentioned, 
I was obliged to raise my voice in order to 
enable them to hear me. 

Mr. Stanley: If the House is satisfied, 
Iam surelam. I have heard the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman in his address to 
the House, with patience. I only ask the 
Gentlemen opposite to extend to me a 
similar degree of patience for the few 
words which I shall have occasion to ad- 
dress to the House. I say again, Sir, 
that Mr. Barrett is an ill-used man——but 
I say again that if he has been ill-used, it 
is not by his Majesty’s Government. It is 
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by those who, fully aware of the legal 
consequences that would follow their acts, 
leave him to suffer them—who, fully con- 
scious, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, that a verdict of a jury awaited such 
a violation of the law, leaves the unfortu- 
nate publisher in that predicament from 
which one word of that avowal he has 
made to-night would have relieved him, 
while he sagaciously secures himself from 
sharing that vengeance of the law which 
he had himself originally provoked. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has this night 
proved that he clearly anticipated the 
punishment which awaited Mr. Barrett, 
for he has endeavoured to make the House 
believe that the nature of the tribunal be- 
fore which he was tried was such that he 
could not possibly escape, and yet, with 
characteristic prudence, he has allowed 
Mr. Barrett to undergo a punishment from 
which, by simply giving the notice he has 
given here to-night—“I am the author 
and publisher of the letter,’—he would 
have saved him. Mr. Barrett, I repeat, 
has certainly been an ill-used man, but it 
is by the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he has been ill-used. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman apologizes for his want 
of caution in this case; he regrets that he 
had not sufficient caution to have this 
publication first made in England. I 
will ask the House and the country, now 
that another man is suffering in prison for 
that which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has done, whether, of all the accusa- 
tions that may be brought against the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he can be 
justly upbraided with a want of caution 
in this case? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman tells us, that this case came 
for trial before a jury of corporators ; and 
he adds—* You know that they have been 
always opposed to me.” Why did he not 
add, that they were corporators whom he 
had, by joining with them in pledging 
“the glorious and immortal memory,” 
thought to conciliate for the basest and 
lowest of political purposes? I know nothing 
of the negotiations that may have gone on 
between him and other parties; I have 
felt it my duty at all times to watch the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in all his 
public steps; but his private political in- 
trigues of this description I did not deem 
it necessary to mind, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, that the libel was 
not published in England first, and that 
it was published in both countries, 1 now 
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learn, for the first time, from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the libel did not 
appear first in England, for I really be- 
lieved, up to this moment, that its first 
appearance had been in this country. I 
wil] just state the grounds why the Go- 
vernment, with such an impression on its 
mind, did not institute a prosecution for 
the publication of this libel in England. 
We felt that its publication here was so 
utterly insignificant and destitute of the 
power of mischief—that it was so incapable 


of making any impression on the minds of 


the people of England, and that owing to 
the paper which the hon. and learned 
Member had selected as the vehicle for its 
publication being of such trifling circula- 
tion, its diffusion must have been so ex- 
tremely slight, that there was no necessity 
for prosecuting it, and that the conse- 
quence of instituting a prosecution for 
libel against it would only be to bring it 
into that note which it would never other- 
wise have attained in this country. But, 
on the other side of the water, the case 
was widelydifferent. There, as every man 
knows, the influence, most unfortunately 
for the country, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman possesses over the passions and 
feelings of the people, rendered this pub- 
lication, comparatively innocuous as it 
was in England, pregnant with immense 
mischief in Ireland. For, though there 
was no legal proof that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was the author and 
publisher of the letter in question, yet it 
was known by every man in Ireland who 
read it, that the advice and the suggestions 
in it proceeded from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whose dictates were as im- 
plicitly obeyed in Ireland- as he would 
seek to have them obeyed in this House 
and in this country. He says, that the 
trial took place shortly after I ceased 
to have any connexion with that coun- 
try, and he appears to complain of the 
delay. Now it was not the fault of the 
Government that that trial was not brought 
to a speedy issue. No man knows better 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
every impediment was thrown by the de- 
fendant in the way of bringing the ques- 
tion to trial, and that every possible legal 
quibble was resorted to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and those concerned 
with him in the case, in order to postpone 
the trial. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man charges the Government distinctly 
with having packed the jury in this case 
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for the purpose of convicting him—no, 
not for convicting him—1 beg his pardon, 
for the purpose of convicting the person 
whom he left to bear the punishment of his 
faults. Now, my right hon. friend has 
clearly shown that no such charge is sus- 
tainable against the Government. There 
were originally 207 names on the panel. 
On the part of the Crown not a single 
name was objected to until the list was 
reduced by 159, leaving only forty-eight. 
Then each party struck off a name alter- 
nately, in order to reduce the list to the 
requisite number. It was done precisely. 
in the same manner that an Election Com- 
mittee is selected in this House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman complained 
that some names that he wished to retain 
on the list were struck off, but, in the 
same manne, might an election agent 
complain, and with just as much right, 
that some names he wished to have ona 
Committee up-stairs had been struck off. 
No one would think of making such a 
complaint, still less would any Gentleman 
come down to this House and endeavour 
for such a reason to cast a stain upon a 
Committee up-stairs, asserting that it 
would not fairly and honestly investi- 
gate the subject to come before it. 
Twelve names in this case were struck 
off by each party, in order to reduce 
the list to twenty-four, and then be- 
cause some names that he wished to retain 
were struck off, the learned Gentleman 
makes that circumstance a ground for at- 
tacking the conduct of the Government, 
and impeaching the verdict of the jury. 
Now I ask the House of Commons in its 
fairness—I ask the people of England in 
their candour—to say whether this is an 
accusation that deserves, I will not say to 
be considered, but even to be entertained for 
amoment. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says that thisletter was no libel,and he 
tells us that he wrote it in the positive dis- 
charge of a conscientious duty. The point 
as to libel or no libel was cautiously and 
calmly considered by the law officers of 
the Crown, not only in Ireland, but in 
England. The case was brought under 
their deliberate consideration. They were 
desired to look at it in all its bearings, 
with an intimation not to select for prose- 
cution any thing with regard to which 
there would be the slightest doubt as to 
the verdict of a jury. With these in- 
structions this letter was referred to the 
law officers of the Crown for their con- 
2D2 
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sideration, and it was the opinion of every 
one of those so consulted that a grosser 
or more disgraceful libel never polluted 
the pages of the public press. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says, that no honest 
man would convict for this publication as 
a libel. He admits, however, that there 
were certain passages rather harsh in it-— 
those passages, I suppose, in which he 
describes this House, though I recollect 
his having employed still less courteous 
terms in painting us on another occasion. 
He tells the people of Ireland in this letter, 
that this House is animated with an in- 
tense hatred to Ireland—-that England 
and Englishmen entertain a deadly hos- 
tility to that country, and that it is idle 
to expect justice from such a Parliament. 
To be sure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man introduces the usual advice about 
peace and obedience to the law and good 
order, which so frequently, in the learned 
Gentleman’s addresses, accompanies the 
most exciting provocatives to mischief. 
He calls upon “his good friends,” his 
“ sweet friends,” and begs them not to be 
stirred up—” 
“‘'To such a sudden flood of mutiny.” 

He tells them to bear with the yoke, 
though it galls them to the neck—to sub- 
mit to the injustice, though it is crying 
and apparent—to bear with the oppres- 
sion, though it is most grievous and bur- 
thensome, but in no case to violate the 
law. Such are the recommendations, and 
so accompanied, which the hon. Gentle- 
man gives to his countrymen ia this 
letter—recommendations which he has 
so often addressed to them with similar 
accompaniments. Now, I put it to any 
man of common sense in the country, 
whether he believes that the object of 
such a production was to enforce obedi- 
ence to the law or to the Government ? 
The right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
observe that it was said, that this letter 
was well calculated to inculcate obedience 
to the laws, though it might be harsh in 
some of its terms; but he (Mr. Stanley) 
hesitated not to say, that no man—no 
honest man—could lay his hand upon his 
heart, and deny that it was a libel on the 
institutions of the country. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had complained of. 
the Jury, and particularly that upon it were 
two Scotchmen—men who it was urged 
were unconnected with the country, but 
who, he must add, were not imbued with 
Irish prejudices, to the exclusion of two 
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Roman Catholics; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked the House 
whether it could conceive so gross a case 
of injustice, so gross an instance of par- 
tiality, or so complete a violation of every 
fair principle, as to have on the Jury two 
Scotch Presbyterians, without one Roman 
Catholic, to try him, Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell—no, he begged pardon—to try Mr. 
Barrett, for this libellous publication? In 
the first instance, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in November last, while en- 
deavouring before the Court to obtain a 
postponement of the trial, had then also 
complained of the manner in which the 
Jury had been selected ; and the question 
had been solemnly argued before the 
Court of King’s Bench, and the objection 
raised was set aside by the Court, on the 
ground that no legal objection had been 
offered; that the charge of partiality, 
made merely on belief and suggestion on 
the part of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, was completely refuted, and that, on 
the affidavits before the Court, the Crown 
solicitor stood fully exculpated. Such, 
in common with the full bench, was the 
decision of the learned Chief Justice, on 
whom the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had passed so glowing an eulogium 
the other day, and admitted that, against 
that learned individual, no exception 
could be taken. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had said, that no 
honest man could have found the publi- 
cation in question to have been a libel. 
He (Mr. Stanley) must, however, remind 
the House, that the Court upon the trial 
pronounced no opinion upon the publica- 
tion, but left it to the Jury to draw their 
own inference; but when the question as 
to the matter being a libel or not was 
raised before the full bench, and when it 
became the duty of the Court to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon it, that opinion, 
without a doubt in the mind of any one 
member of the court, was, that not only 
was the publication a libel, but also that 
they concurred fully in the verdict of the 
Jury. Nay, he was convinced, that a ver 

few passages of the publication (wit 

which he most assuredly should not trou- 
ble the House) would, on perusal, satisfy 
every unbiassed and impartial mind, that 
the Jury and the Court had come to a 
just and proper conclusion, and that the 
letter in question was, as alleged in the 
information, a wicked and seditious libel, 
calculated to produce the mischievous ef- 
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fects which were attributed to it. Whatever 
was the character of the publication, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had now 
avowed himself the author, though he 
allowed another individual to bear the 
punishment. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had declaimed against the unfairness 
of the trial, but it did not mark much 
generosity in the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that he permitted another person 
to bear the responsibility. As to the 
fairness of the trial, he would add, that 
on the part of the Crown, not a single 
objection had been taken on striking the 
Jury, to any name upon the panel, whilst, 
on the part of the defendant, 160 names 
were objected to before the list of 48 
jurors was completed. Notwithstanding 
the declaration of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that no honest man could 
concur in the opinion that the publication 
was libellous in its character, he (Mr. 
Stanley) had shown to the House, that 
not only the law officers of the Crown in 
Ireland, but also of England, the Jury who 
had tried the case, and the Judges who 
had passed sentence, all agreed in the 
opinion that no man could read the letter 
and not feel that it was a wicked and se- 
ditious libel. He himself had no doubt 
upon the subject—the only doubt he 
entertained was, whether the party now 
suffering the punishment was the indi- 
vidual who ought to be imprisoned. 

Mr, Sheil said, that the question here 
was, not as to whether this publication 
was a libel, but whether the Government 
had resorted to the proper means of pro- 
curing a conviction. He asked, why was 
it that recourse had been had to means 
which reflected so much discredit on the 
Government, and against which the 
members of the Government professed to 
be so decidedly opposed when they sat 
upon the Opposition side of the House ? 
On the present occasion they had not 
endeavoured to show that the Jury was 
not packed. This question was not to be 
decided by the enthusiastic ejaculations 
of hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. No, it was to be decided by facts, 
and by facts alone. How was the ques- 
tion put—he would not say by the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies—but by the ex- 
Secretary for Ireland? That right hon. 
Gentleman had not attempted to show the 
House that the Jury wasnot packed. He 
began with an attack upon the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin; and with an 
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attack upon that hon. and learned Member 
the tight hon. Gentleman concluded. He 
began by saying, that Mr. Barrett was ill- 
used; certainly he had been ill-used, but 
by whom? He found he must here be 
permitted to adopt what had become an 
aphorism in the Government of Ireland, 
and say, “* Wait awhile.” Had not the 
Government disinterred a Statute, which 
had Jain buried from 1815, and for no 
other purpose.than of bringing it to bear 
upon the dearest interests of Mr. Barrett ? 
Had not the Government of Ireland sent 
an intimation to the Chief Commissioner 
of Stamps to put it in full force? The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland wrote to the 
Stamp-office, not immediately upon the 
conviction of Mr. Barrett, but three weeks 
afterwards. The right hon. Gentleman 
either did this himself, or got some one to 
do it for him.» Well, what was the conse- 
quence? Why, Ministers and their agents 
put into force a law, the extreme tyranny 
of which they recognised by the admission, 
that it was a law which ought to be re- 
pealed. He happened to have been one 
of the counsel engaged for Mr. Barrett, 
and could state, from his own knowledge, 
that once, twice, or thrice, the party so 
often alluded to to-night, had offered to 
avow himself as the author, but Mr. Bar- 
rett would not allow him. He could as- 
sure the ex-Secretary for Ireland, and his 
colleagues, that they could not escape 
from this question by attacking another 
individual. It was a question which 
would produce much matter. He did not 
despair of recalling to the recollection of 
the ex-member for Limerick (Mr. Spring 
Rice) those expressions which he had 
uttered, with so much eloquence, while 
sitting on this side of the House. It was 
not by the sympathetic acclamations of a 
few on the Opposition side, nor (he would 
not say by the uproar, for that was a dis- 
courteous word) by the disinterested as- 
sent of the many on the other side, that 
this question was to be set at rest. He 
was not surprised that the ex-Secretary 
for Ireland had taken up so strong a posi- 
tion, as he knew that this charge was, in 
a great measure, brought against himself. 
He was willing to give credit to the pre- 
sent right hon. Secretary for Ireland for 
a desire to do justice to that country ; but, 
as he was not a member of the Cabinet, 
and could only advise, and not adopt, 
measures, he must not be looked to as 
responsible for the policy pursued. Dur- 
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ing the official career of the right hon. 
ex-Secretary, a charge, very similar to the 
present, was made against the Govern- 
ment, in the case of Byrne and Welsh. 
No Catholic was found on the Jury in 
that case; and, in 1832, when the Spe- 
cial Commission was appointed, it was 
alleged, that no Catholics were allowed to 
sit on Juries in the Queen’s County. 
Upon that occasion, three trials upon 
tithe questions took place at Clonmel ; 
and, though there were thirty-six Catholics 
upon the Grand Panel, every one of them 
was struck off. The charge, therefore, 
of packing Juries was not new, at all 
events to the right hon. ex-Secretary, for 
it was made repeatedly while he was in 
office in Ireland. In 1833 it was charged 
against the Jury which sat in the case of 
the King v. Welsh that not a single Ca- 
tholic was permitted to be upon that Jury. 
The same charge was now made in the 
case of the King v. Barrett, and he had a 
right to assert, and did assert, that in 
that case the Jury was packed. In the first 
place, out of a list containing forty-eight 
names, only four were Roman Catholics. 
This fact had neither been explained, nor 
denied, by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had spoken last. He held in his hand the 
original panel, from which the list of forty- 
eight names was selected, containing 714 
names of individuals, the majority of whom 
were Roman Catholics; and of these it 
had been stated, by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, that the officer of the Court 
went through 207, and no objection had 
been made on the part of the Crown. 
He presumed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not unacquainted with the man- 
ner in which Juries were struck ; but to 
this point he begged to call the attention 
of the House. The Clerk of the Crown 
selected the list of forty-eight names, and, 
this being done, the right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies, with a plausibility of 
manner unmatched in the records of can- 
dour, had stated, as a proof of fairness, 
that no objection had been made by the 
Crown Solicitor to the list so selected by 
the Clerk of the Crown. He trusted the 
House would not be carried away, or in- 
fluenced, by warm eulogiums upon indivi- 
duals, from whatever quarter they might 
emanate; for he was satisfied, when the 
House came to a sober and impartial con- 
sideration of the question, there would be 
found in the facts ample grounds for de- 
manding redress. He had already stated, 
that, out of 207 names, the Clerk of the 
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Crown had selected forty-eight names, of 
which only four were Roman Catholics. 
He had stopped at the number 207 of the 
panel, when, if he had proceeded further, 
he would have found that the names of no 
less than ten Roman Catholics followed. 
It should not be forgotten, that the original 
panel, from which the selection was made, 
commenced with the names of Members 
of Parliament, followed by those of the 
Aldermen and Common Council of the 
city of Dublin; and it was returned by 
the Sheriffs, arranged according to civic 
rank; and from this list the Jury was to 
be selected, by the Clerk of the Crown, 
according to the orders issued by the 
Castle authorities. Such was the panel, 
the formation of which ought to go toa 
Committee of Inquiry; and, if this was 
ventured upon, it would be seen, that 
the fallacies of previous Governments had 
been adopted by the present Administra- 
tion. The list thus formed, then, in 
course, was subjected to a convenient sys- 
tem of filtration, by the Crown Solicitor, 
after it had passed from the hands of the 
Clerk of the Crown, He was sure that 
the course thus pursued was unknown to 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, who 
understood the potteries much better than 
the existing state of Ireland. But, to 
proceed,—trom this list the names of the 
only Roman Catholics returned (four in 
number) were struck off by the Crown 
Solicitor; and, putting all declamation 
aside, was this just,—was this candid on 
the part of the Government ? The House 
would judge of the justice and candour 
manifested, when it was informed, that 
one of the four names thus expunged was 
that of a bank-director, who had signed 
resolutions against the proposition for a 
Repeal of the Union. It was true, that, 
during the agitation of the Catholic Ques- 
tion, this mode was pursued as to the 
impannelling of Juries; but, when that 
question was settled, the then Attorney- 
General, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, Mr. Joy, issued his injunctions upon 
the subject in terms which he would read 
to the House. These injunctions were 
contained in a letter, dated the 2nd of 
March, 1830, by Mr. Joy, to the High 
Sheriff of Fermanagh, and were to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘* As several trials of con- 
siderable importance are to take place at 
the next assizes for your county, and as it 
is very desirable that no pretence for 
complaint should arise, the Attorney- 
General particularly wishes, that you 
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should cause to be summoned a panel of 
respectable freeholders in your county, 
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Catholic as well as Protestant, without | 


distinction of religious creed or persua- 
sion.” Such were the instructions of 
Mr. Joy, acting under a Conservative 
Administration; and he begged to contrast 
them with the course pursued in the pre- 
sent instance, when, outof a list of forty- 
eight names, returned by the Clerk of the 
Crown, those of four Roman Catholics 
had been struck out by the Crown Soli- 
citor. Was this just in a case where the 
subject matter for adjudication was a pub- 
lication bearing the signature of Daniel 
O’Connell, and when such an antagonist 
was to be overthrown? In conclusion, 
he would ask,—would the Government be 
prosecutors and judges in Parliament, and, 
at the same time, the packers ofa Jury in 
the Court of King’s Bench ? 

Lord Althorp said, that he held in his 
hand the affidavit of Mr. Kemmis, the 
Crown solicitor, referring to the mode in 
which the Jury had been selected, and 
which having been seen by the counsel 
for the defendant (Mr. Barrett) and used 
in Court on the occasion, when the Judges 
had given a decision to the effect stated 
by his right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley), 
he would read to the House. Mr, Kem- 
mis, in his affidavit, and of course upon 
oath, stated, ‘ That deponent attended on 
‘ the 11th of May before the proper officer 
‘ for the purpose of striking the Jury in the 
‘ cause, when an adjournment took place, 
‘at the instance of the attorney for the 
‘ traverser, to the 28th of May, on which 
‘day deponent again attended, and forty- 
‘eight names were selected, upon reading 
* each of which, the Clerk of the Crown 
‘inquired if there was any objection on 
‘ either side to the names proposed. The 
‘ deponent further stated that, to the best 
‘ of his recollection, he did not make any 
‘ objection, though the attorney for the 
‘ traverser made various and numerous ob-- 
¢ jections, insomuch that 207 names were 
‘called by the officer, before the list of 
‘ forty-eight names was completed. And 
‘the deponent further stated, that al- 
‘though many objections were raised by 
‘the attorney for the traverser, he (the 
‘deponent) did not insist upon the re- 
‘tention of any name upon the list 
‘to which any objection was made by 
‘the attorney for the traverser.’ That 
affidavit which he had read, must be pre- 
sumed to be a correct statement of what 
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bad taken place, and he apprehended 
that the proceeding which it detailed, 
could not be called anything like packing 
‘the Jury. He had thought it right to 
read this affidavit, in order that the House 
might see how far the statement as to 
the packing of a Jury by the Crown was 
correct. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the affidavit 
did not state whether the objections made 
on behalf of the traverser were yielded to 
by the Crown. The affidavit, in this 
respect, was most carefully drawn, and 
studiously avoided such a statement. 

Lord Althorp said, that many of the 
objections were not valid or legal. The 
affidavit, however, stated that “the depo- 
nent did not insist that any names to 
which objections were taken should be 
retained.” The affidavit proceeded further, 
and stated, that when such objections 
had been made by the attorney for the 
traverser and yielded to by the deponent, 
the consideration of the objections was 
postponed at the instance of the Crown.” 
The House would therefore see that the 
Crown solicitor distinctly swore, that the 
objections raised by the attorney for the 
traverser were yielded to by him. 

Mr. Roebuck had a question to put to 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland— 
namely, whether it was true, that, out of 
207 names forty-eight were chosen within 
that number without any objection being 
made on the part of the accused ? If such 
was the case, there was an end of the 
question. 

Mr. Littleton replied that he most 
distinctly understood such to have been 
the case. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him ex- 
traordinary, if the list had been struck 
fairly, that out of a panel containing, as 
he understood, upwards of 700 names, 
the majority of which were those of 
Roman Catholics, so few of that persua- 
sion should have been selected by the 
Clerk of the Crown. If that officer had 
selected only four Roman Catholics in a 
list of forty-eight, it required no reasoning 
or argument to disprove the fact of exist- 
ing partiality and corruption. It might 
certainly so happen that some names 
might have been passed over by the 
officer, but he must confess, that after the 
personalities which had been indulged in 
upon the present occasion, with the view, 
apparently, to conceal facts and avoid 
the real question before the House, it 
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seemed to him the subject was fitting for 
an inquiry. It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to see that justice was done ; 
and the question was, had justice been 
fairly done in this instance? It did ap- 
pear to him that the very circumstance 
that there had not been on the Jury a single 
Catholic, though the majority of the 
names in the original panel were those of 
individuals of that persuasion, was amply 
sufficient 'to demand an inquiry before a 
Committee. He knew no other way by 
which the Government could clear them- 
selves of the charge made against them. 

Mr. Littleton, in explanation, repeated 
that it was clear the attorney for the tra- 
verser had continued making objections, 
until the forty-eight names had been ob- 
tained, and without any objection being 
raised to any name on the part of the 
Crown. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor concurred with 
the hon. member for Middlesex in what 
he had said respecting personalities; 
and he thought that the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies had gone away 
from the whole question, in order to in- 
dulge in declamation. The right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies had _ totally 
lost sight of the question before the 
House, in his eagerness to heap abuse and 
calumny on the head of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Dublin. 
For his own part, he must at once express 
his conviction, that Mr. Barrett had not 
a fair Jury; if he had had an impartial 
instead of a packed Jury, he would not 
have been convicted. And what had the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) said the other evening with 
reference to the proceedings, which had 
since been adopted towards Mr. Barrett ? 
The noble Lord declared the law to be a 
monstrous one, and one which ought not 
to exist. What course did he recommend 
to be taken ? Why, he said, there could be 
no difficulty in evading the law ; and this 
suggestion came from the head of the 
Government in the House of Commons, 
He admitted, and he admitted with regret, 
that the mode in which the question had 
been met, was anything but fair on the 
part of Government. The Ministers were 
careless who suffered, provided they were 
not to be placed in a wrong light, or 
their agents called to account for their 
misconduct. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, had thrown 
his powerful mantle over the proceedings 
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of the Court of King’s Bench in Dublin ; 
he admitted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was perhaps the most successful de- 
fender the Government could have; he 
admitted, and he deplored the fact, that 
there was not, perhaps, such another de- 
bater in the whole world as the right hon. 
Gentleman—but he lamented this. Yes, 
he lamented it, because, whenever the 
right hon. Gentleman found his argument 
fail him, and that his facts were deficient, 
he had recourse to his stores of eloquence, 
and by their power he drew the considera- 
tion of the House away from the subject 
matter of debate, and threw a gloss over his 
view of the matter, which often prevailed 
to their delusion. There was no one 
stuck more closely to his arguments than 
did the right hon. Gentleman, when he 
found that course suited his purpose ; but, 
on the present occasion, he had totally 
failed, either to make out a case for re- 
fusing the Committee, or in making a 
successful defence for the conduct of the 
Irish Government. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving, as an amendment 
to the original Motion, ‘‘ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the way in which the Jurors in the case of 
the King v. Barrett were originally ap- 
pointed, and that they report their obser- 
vations thereon to the House.” 

Mr. Stanley objected to the Amend- 
ment which had just been read, because 
the hon. Member who proposed the 
motion having come down to the House 
with a determination to press for a vote 
of censure on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, finding his evidence and his facts 
far short of the mark to which he had 
hoped to raise the House, and finding also 
how utterly unable those who sided with 
him were to make out any case for censure 
but that the whole accusation in Mr. 
Barrett’s prosecution fell through—[No, 
no, and loud cheers.|—No, no! Then 
why alter the original motion ?—He re- 
peated, that the hon. Member finding 
that the accusation would fall through, 
wished to place the question in the hands 
of a Committee, and came again to the 
attack with the amendment now before the 
House. The Government were ready to 
meet the original Motion, and he called 
upon the House to proceed at once to 
the question. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that, after all that 
had passed that evening, the public would 
be the best judge between them. There 
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had been a great deal of flippancy of as- 
sertion during the debate, and, in parti- 
cular, great flippancy on the part of the 
right hon. Secretary, in the few words he 
said for the purpose of avoiding inquiry. 
No reliance was to be placed on what was 
gleaned from Mr. Kemmis’s affidavit. 
Why, that very man was an accused 
party in the transaction, and it was not 
true to assert, that if Mr. Barrett’s attor- 
ney had objected to any of the forty-eight 
Jurors, he would not have been allowed 
to be upon the Jury. If that had been 
the case—if Mr. Barrett could have ob- 
jected with any probability of success— 
he was ready to prove to demonstration, 
that if Mr. Barrett could have struck off 
one of the forty-four Jurors that remained 
after the four Catholics had been struck 
off by the Crown, he would have done so. 
He would not have allowed that violent 
Corporator Long to have remained on the 
Jury. He should like to know, whether 
those who defended the composition of 
this Jury had pointed out any persons on 
it by whose characters they would stand 
or fall. For his own part he had pointed 
out two Scotchmen; but the right hon. 
Secretary opposite, the admirable debater, 
as he had been called that evening, taunted 
him with pointing out those two persons 
merely because they wereScotchmen. Now, 
it was not for that reason; it was because 
one of these Scotchmen was a great bigot 
and a Tory, and had belonged to the 
Kildare-street Society, and to Societies of 
a like description all his life; the other 
Scotchman was also a Tory, though he 
was not so great a bigot as the first. It 
was for these reasons that he pointed out 
these two Scotchmen as improper to be 
on the Jury. The right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to another question, and had 
taunted him with his conduct towards 
Mr. Barrett. Now, the truth was, that 
he was the first, after he heard of a pro- 
secution about to be commenced, to write 
to Mr. Barrett, telling that gentleman to 
substitute him (Mr. O’Connell) at once in 
his place, and stating, that his friendship 
would not be diminished by such substi- 
tution. Mr. Barrett’s answer was, that 
he would deliberate. He wrote a second 
time, and told Mr. Barrett, that the only 
question to consider was, which of the 
two was to be prosecuted. Mr. Barrett, 
in answer to this letter, wrote, that his 
mind was made up; that the newspaper 
in question was his property; and, that 
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that property had been increased by his 
(Mr. O’Connell’s) writings in it. Mr. 
Barrett, in this letter, moreover added, 
“If they catch you, they will be sure to 
convict you, and send you to jail for 
three years, and Ireland can’t afford that. 
Therefore I'll substitute myself for you, 
and go to jail.” Yet, after that, he was 
taunted by the right hon. Gentleman with 
being guilty of libel—though he (Mr. 
O’Connell) could state, that there was no 
libel in the letter, which a man feeling for 
his country, and seeing the oppression it 
suffered, would pronounce to be a crime. 
He did not mean to say, however, that it 
was not a libel according to the present 
state of the law. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was always disposed to make him 
his victim in that House; the right hon. 
Gentleman never spared him. But he 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman, that 
no one spoke words more like calumny, 
than those used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man towards him within the walls of the 
House. He did not exactly know what 
reason the right hon. Gentleman had for 
his hostility, but he believed he could 
guess. With regard to the statements 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, as 
having been made by hini, he denied their 
truth. If he had made an address in the 
language used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, no Jury would have said but that it 
was intended to create a difficulty. But 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own note-taker 
—the note-taker of the Government— 
was present, and had followed him wher- 
ever hewent. Yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to that House, and stated 
what was untrue. If an inquiry were 
granted, and it bore the right hon. Gen- 
tleman jout in his assertions, good and 
well; but if the Government refused the 
inquiry, he would leave the right hon. 
Gentleman and his assertions, to the 
cheers of that House, satisfied that the 
country would believe, that he was ac- 
cused wrongfully. This he would say, 
that to the present moment, the right 
hon. Gentleman had pursued him (Mr. 
O’Connell) on every occasion, in and out 
of the House, with the most unrelenting, 
bitter, and persevering hostility—a hosti- 
lity, he was sorry to say, which was too 
much shared by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s colleagues. With regard to the 
packing of the Jury, and the assertion 
made, that Mr. Barrett might have ob- 
jected to more if he had thought proper, 
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he could say, that he had never addressed 
twelve men less determined to do justice, 
than the twelve men who formed that 
Jury. The impression was so strong in 
Dublin against the fairness of the Jury, 
that if any person were to say, that it was 
a fair Jury, he would be laughed at. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) admitted, that there were 
some fair, honest, and upright men upon 
the panel. There was Mr. Graham, Mr. 
O’Bryen, Mr. Thomas Farrell, and three 
others. Mr. Graham was admitted by all 
to be a highly-respectable man, and he 
was accordingly the first Catholic ever 
chosen to be a Bank Director. Mr. 
Farrell, though not so intelligent as the 
others, yet was respectable, and he was 
rich. Yet all these respectable gentlemen 
were struck out by Mr. Kemmis. If the 
Government would grant a Committee of 
Inquiry, as was now asked, he pledged 
himself to prove this. But that they 
would not do. He knew they would 
content themselves with appealing to the 
passions of the House. He hoped, how- 
ever, they would consider, that it was a 
question of importance. It related to the 
packing of a Jury; and he warned the 
Government, that by refusing an inquiry 
into it, they would lead the public into 
the foregone conclusion, that they already 
knew what would be the result, and 
dreaded it. As to the letter itself, he 
would not say, that some passages in it, 
taken separately, might not be construed 
into a libel, but he was convinced, that, 
taking it together, and as a whole, no 
honest man would pronounce it to be 
one. 

Mr. O’Ferrall regretted the personality 
with which the discussion had been con- 
ducted. If the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry were to be considered 
as a censure on the Government, he would 
not agree to it; but if it were merely in- 
tended by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, to ascertain the truth of the facts 
stated by the hon. Members who supported 
the inquiry, he should vote for the affir- 
mation of that proposition. He was in 
conscience convinced, that if the election 
of the Jury had been by ballot, and that 
the six gentlemen whose rejection was 
complained of, had been members of the 
Jury, that circumstance would in no mea- 
sure have altered the verdict of the Jury. 
He could not, however, but admit, that 
Juries in Ireland were not generally fairly 
chosen. In Queen’s County, for instance, 
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Catholics were universally rejected. He 
did not believe, that the Government en- 
couraged such practices, or had any in- 
tention that Catholics should be excluded ; 
but he must say, that they appeared re- 
miss in allowing their officers to exercise 
such a prejudicial and dangerous power, 
He regretted the temper in which the 
Motion had been received, and thought, 
that the question should be decided on 
its own merits, and without regard to 
party feeling. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that the statements 
on both sides were so contradictory, as to 
render it utterly impossible to come to a 
fair and rational conclusion without fur- 
ther information. The only document 
which could at all enable them to come 
to a conclusion, was the affidavit pro- 
duced by the noble Lord, which went to 
show, that there was nothing unfair in 
the choice of the panel. Now, was that 
affidavit conclusive, and did it altogether 
debar the inquiry which was demanded ? 
But, even though this document was per- 
fectly correct and unquestioned, it still 
appeared to be somewhat inconsistent and 
ambiguous. It would seem, that 207 
names were called before forty-eight were 
retained, though it did not appear in what 
manner that number was retained. If he 
was to understand, that the traverser’s 
attorney had the unlimited discretion and 
power to object, without assigning any 
reason, to any of the names on the panel, 
and that these forty-eight were called over 
without his offering any objection, then he 
would say there was no ground for de- 
manding that inquiry. If the contrary 
were the fact, was it not right, that the 
Crown should be freed from all imputa- 
tion of being parties to such conduct? 
He owned it appeared to him curious, 
that out of 207 names there should be 
only seven Catholics. Was not that a 
fit subject for inquiry? It was rather ex- 
traordinary, that out of the 207 names, 
the traverser should not, if he had the 
power, object to more; and he could not 
help suspecting, that there should be 
something in the mode of striking off 
persons from the list with which the 
House was not yet made acquainted. He 
had no personal feelings to gratify in the 
question ; he was altogether unacquainted 
with Ireland, as well as with the hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side; and he 
must say, that he was only anxious, that 
the facts of the case should be distinctly 
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ascertained, and the difficulties with 
which it was encumbered removed. 

Mr. Lambert had never shrunk from 
expressing his sentiments in that House, 
and on this occasion he must say, that he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the Motion, that the prac- 
tice of excluding Roman Catholics from 
Juries in Ireland had prevailed to a great 
and shameful extent; but the question 
was, not whether that evil had prevailed, 
or whether that reprehensible practice had 
been continued, but whether it had ac- 
tually occurred in the case before the 
House. He must say, that, regarding 
the question in a calm and dispassionate 
manner, he had not heard sufficient evi- 
dence to induce him to think, that the 
House ought to grant a Committee of 
Inquiry. It was perfectly true, that Com- 
mittees of Inquiry had lately been granted 
for all sorts of things; but he really 
thought, that such concessions did not 
always add to the respectability of that 
House, or promote the objects of those 
who sought for those Committees of In- 
quiry. In the absence of any facts that 
would enable him to come to a conclusion 
on that subject, he was obliged to con- 
sider what probable motives the Crown 
could have for the conduct which had 
been attributed to it. Would any man 
tell him, that if any officer of the Crown 
so far violated his duty as to make a 
partial selection of Jurors, he would 
select Orangemen as the most favourable 
to the Government? If a Government 
agent were to commit such an act, all he 
would say, was, that he must be the 
greatest blunderer in existence. But, 
admitting that they were not indisposed 
towards the Government, was it natural 
that the Law Officers of the Crown should 
afford them an opportunity of being ad- 
dressed in one of the most eloquent 
appeals to the passions and prejudices of 
party spirit, that was ever delivered in 
any assembly? The learned Gentleman, 
on that occasion, departed from his usual 
practice; he gave up both the case and 
his client, and made an appeal solely and 
entirely to the passions of the Jury. But 
so strong were the facts, so undeniable 
was the charge, that though he addressed 
the feelings of the Jury in every possible 
way, though he wrung every fibre of their 
hearts, yet their sense of duty prevailed, 
and they instantly returned a verdict 
against him. Would any hon. Member 
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say, that Catholics alone would be insen- 
sible to the merits of this case, and that 
they would have returned a verdict of 
acquittal, on the same proof as that 
which instantly convinced a Jury of Pro- 
testants? He was bound, from what he 
had observed, being in absolute ignorance 
of the minute details connected with this 
question, to say, that it was in vain for 
the hon. and learned Member to hope to 
punish the Government in Parliament, be- 
cause they obtained a verdict against him 
in Ireland. Was it to be said, that the 
people of Ireland were so demoralized, 
that no paper published in that country 
had a chance of succeeding, of being read 
and circulated, unless it was constantly 
filled with sedition against the State, and 
slander against individuals? He knew 
perfectly well, that. there was a certain 
portion of the Press in Ireland with which 
nothing was sacred—which did not regard 
the most revered institution; and if, from 
political resentment, it thought fit to 
attack private life, or hurt the feelings of 
individuals, it did not hesitate to commit 
such mischief, and inflict such wounds. 
He knew, that if such a Press were not 
checked, it would revolutionize the coun- 
try from one end to the other. He was 
not the advocate for curtailing the just 
privileges of the Press; but he could not 
help referring, in strong and indignant 
terms, to that part of it which had poured 
upon himself, within the last twelve 
months, every species of calumny, every 
species of insult and injustice—not for 
any crime, nor on account of any personal 
quarrel, for he had none—nor for any 
moral guilt—but because he presumed to 
differ in political sentiments from a certain 
party in Ireland. Those expressions to 
which he had alluded, those insults, and 
this gross abuse, conveyed to the minds 
of all educated men, no other impression 
than, that they proceeded from the most 
despicable and miserable malignity. Such 
a Press so abused, was an intolerable 
nuisance which must be abated. 

Mr. Lynch agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last, that the main question 
before the House was entirely lost sight of; 
but this he would add, by no one more 
than the hon. Member himself. The 
House had nothing to do with the per- 
sonal quarrels of the hon. Member with 
the Press of Ireland; the subject was 
totally irrelevant. In like manner, what 
had the: House to do with the question, 
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whether the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin ought not to have surrendered 
himself, and stood in the place of Mr. 
Barrett. That was a question between 
him and Mr. Barrett,—between him and 
Mr. Barrett alone. If Mr. Barrett did 
not complain, who had a right to com- 
plain? At all events it was not a ques- 
tion for the House; and he must depre- 
cate the personalities that had been intro- 
duced. They were not finding fault with 
the Judges who tried Mr. Barrett, or the 
verdict of the Jury by which he was 
convicted. The question was, whether 
Government, having instituted a prosecu- 
tion, undue means were not taken to 
procure a conviction. As to the question 
itself, it consisted of two parts :—first, as 
to the manner in which the forty-eight 
names were selected ; secondly, as to the 
manner in which the list had been reduced. 
The first was the act of the Clerk of the 
Crown; the second, the act of the Crown 
Solicitor. The hon. member for Wexford 
had admitted, that Catholics were excluded 
from Juries in Ireland, and in the county 
of Wexford, but would not allow that 
they were in this instance, although the 
Clerk of the Crown and the Crown 
Solicitor were, in both cases, the same. 
Then, as to the forty-eight names returned, 
it was notorious, that the Clerk of the 
Crown was the person to make the selec- 
tion, and return such number. It was his 
act, and his act alone. He did make the 
return, and he included in that return but 
four Catholics ; and he made that return 
out of a panel of 714, the greater part of 
whom were Catholics. The question 
therefore, arose, how did it happen that 
out of the first 207 names upon the list, 
there were only seven Catholics to be 
found ? There was, at least, some man- 
agement in this. The affair was endea- 
voured to be mystified; and it was said, 
that the Clerk of the Crown had read 
over the 207 names in the presence of the 
Solicitor of the Traverser, and allowed 
objections; but what sort of objections 
were they? Mere legal objections; the 
same objections which the Clerk of the 
Crown was bound himself to take in se- 
lecting the forty-eight names. In fact, 
he did that in the presence of the Soli- 
citor of the traverser, which he might 
have done in his closet. The selection of 
the forty-eight was his act, and his act 
alone. Was it possible to suppose, that, 
if Mr. Barrett had the control over the 
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panel as suggested, he would have allowed 
the names of Mr. Long or Mr. Hines to 
have remained? They had now done with 
the Clerk of the Crown. The forty-eight 
names were to be reduced to twenty-four, 
—twelve to be struck off by the Crown 
Solicitor, and twelve by the Solicitor for 
the traverser. The Crown Solicitor ex- 
ercised his right by striking off the four 
Roman Catholics, and two most unexcep- 
tionable individuals; the one, he believed, 
was the Governor of the Bank of Ireland, 
and the other made a baronet by the 
present Ministers, but who happened to 
be liberal men,—men who had espoused 
the Catholic cause previously to emancipa- 
tion. And who were the four Catholics 
rejected ? Four individuals of great wealth, 
great respectability, quiet men,—no agita- 
tors. One of them admitted into the 
close Corporation of the Bank of Ireland. 
There could have been no personal objec- 
tion to these men; they must have been 
excluded because thay were Catholics. 
This, therefore, was an insult upon the 
Catholic body which he could not but 
resent. He asked if a Jury so selected 
could be considered as unimpeachable on 
the ground of political bias? He did not 
mean to question the individual integrity 
of each member of that Jury; but he put 
it to the Ministers, and he put it also to 
the House, whether Mr. Barrett, or the 
people of Ireland, could have confidence 
in the decision of such a Jury? He 
regretted extremely that the administra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for Ireland, in whose good in- 
tentions he placed the greatest confidence, 
should have been clouded by a proceeding 
so impolitic and unwise; impolitic and 
unwise in itself, but rendered still more 
so by the manner in which it was conducted. 
It was not originally a religious question ; 
it was unfortunately made so by the man- 
ner in which it was conducted. For his 
own part, he looked upon it as one of the 
most unfortunate and unpopular steps 
that could have been taken by Govern- 
ment. It would, he feared, interpose a 
new and formidable barrier to the healing 
principle intended by the Catholic Relief 
Act, the true spirit of which, he was sure, 
it was the anxious wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman to infuse into his Government 
of Ireland. He had fondly expected that, 
after the Emancipation Bill passed, all 
religious distinctions would have been 
forgotten in Ireland; that the pernicious 
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system of setting up one party against 
another would have been exploded; that 
Ireland would have been suffered to enjoy 
the blessings and advantages of religious 
concord. Five years had now elapsed 
since that Bill had passed, and he was 
sorry ‘to say, that religious discord still 
prevailed, fomented and kept alive by the 
party opposed to Catholics; for this he 
would assert, that never was there so 
great an achievement—he would not call 
it victory—gained by any people, which 
was enjoyed with greater forbearance. 
He still more regretted that advantage 
should have been taken of that party 
spirit by a set of men who had hitherto, 
and at ail times, and in the worst of times, 
to their great honour, voted for its extinc- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining the 
conviction of Mr. Barrett. This prose- 
cution was commenced previously to the 
accession to office of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was a legacy left to him. He 
wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
had repudiated the bequest. 

Mr. Littleton begged to repeat what he 
had said before, that, although the officers 
of the Crown had aright to go through 
the forty-eight names one by one, they 
had not exercised that privilege on the 
present occasion. Resistance had been 
offered by the traverser’s Solicitor in 
many instances, but not by the Solicitor 
for the Crown. Nay, more; in proof of 
the liberal conduct of the Government, he 
would state, upon the authority of an affi- 
davit, by an officer of the Crown, in this 
prosecution, that, after the forty-eight 
names had been reduced to twenty-four, 
and that the Jury had been selected from 
them, the Attorney for the traverser ob- 
jected to the name of Mr. J. Blacquiere, 
upon which the Clerk of the Crown con- 
sented to withdraw that gentleman, and 
substitute Mr. Armstrong in his stead. 

Mr. Barron acquitted the Government 
of any unfair intentions in the present 
case. Certain it was, that parties of the 
highest respectability had been struck off 
the Jury lists in Ireland ; so much so, that, 
in the North, not a single Catholic was 
ever permitted to sit on a Jury. He 
repeated, that he did not believe the heads 
of Government had willingly lent them- 
selves to this unfair system ; but that their 
underling dependents were undermining 
them, and bringing them into disrepute, 
by their political interference in these 
matters. 
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Mr. Wynn would not detain the House 
longer than to express his opinion, that, 
consistently with his feelings of justice, he 
could not vote either for the Motion or the 
Amendment before the House. The 
Clerk of the Crown had but exercised the 
discretionary power with which the law 
had invested him; and had, doubtless, 
acted conscientiously in the rejection of 
the four Catholics, as alleged. If Com- 
mittees were to be continually appointed 
to inquire into the motives of every dis- 
cretionary act of public functionaries, 
that House would be degraded into a 
species of inquisition revolting to all feel- 
ings of honour and independence. 

Lord Althorp wished merely to say a 
word with regard to the vote which he 
was about to give on this question. His 
determination was to vote, in the first 
place, against the Amendment, and after- 
wards against the original Motion, in case 
it should be put. He did not think there 
was any ground for appointing a Com- 
mittee in this case ; and, after the affida- 
vits which had been read to the House; the 
correctness of which could not be doubted, 
the conduct of the Government officers 
in this prosecution appeared clear from all 
suspicion. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, that an hon. Mem- 
ber had stated that, if the Clerk of the 
Crown had reasonable grounds to suspect 
the four Catholics on the Jury List of 
being violent partisans, he was perfectly 
justified in striking off their names. It 
so happened, however, that such was not 
the case; for all the individuals, both 
Catholics and Protestants, whom the Clerk 
of the Crown had objected to were 
remarkable for having abstained from 
politics. On the other hand, two persons, 
who were suffered to remain were known 
to have been violent politicians, and even 
to have themselves published a libel upon 
that House and Government, when, at.a 
meeting of the Corporation, it was sug- 
gested by them to present a petition to 
the King, at St. James’s, instead of to 
Parliament, who would not bestow atten- 
tion upon them. This was a libel to the 
same extent as the very libel upon which 
they were called, as Jurors, to pass 
judgment. As to the question, whether 
Mr. Barrett had been ill-used, he would 
beg to read a letter which he had received 
from that gentleman. [The hon. Gentle- 
man read a letter, in which Mr. Barrett 
stated, that he felt convinced that the 
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prosecution to which he had been subjected 
was an unjust and partial proceeding, the 
work of Tory treachery ; that the author 
of the libel had offered to take his place, 
and stand the brunt of the charge, but 
that he (Mr. Barrett), considering that 
that hon. and learned Gentleman’s pre- 
sence in his place in Parliament was 
necessary to the salvation and preserva- 
tion of his country, would not permit him 
to risk his liberty even to protect his own. } 
This was a noble instance of voluntary 
martyrdom on the part of Mr, Barrett. 
He entreated the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, if he was not afraid of inquiry, to 
support the Amendment before the House. 

The House divided on Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor’s Amendment.— Ayes 32; 
Noes 130: Majority 98. 


List of the Ayes. 


Smuggling Act 


ENGLAND. Lynch, A. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. O'Connell, D. 
Attwood, T. O'Connell, Morgan 
Faithfull, G. O’Connell, M. 
Hume, J. O’Connell, J. 


Kennedy, J. 
Potter, R: 
Roebuck, J. A: 


O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, C. A. 
O’Ferrall, R. M: 


IRELAND. Roe, J. 
Barron, H. W. Roche, W. 
Barry, J. 8. Roche, D. 
Bellew, R. M. Ruthven, E. 
Blake, M. J. Ruthven, E.S. 
Finn, W: Sheil, R. L. 
Fitzgerald, T. Talbot, J. H. 
Fitzsimon, C. Vigors, N. A.. 
Lalor, P. Walker, L. R. 


SmucGuiine Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
Sir James Graham said, though the 
hour was late, and the attendance of 
Members then rather thin, yet, as he 
apprehended there would be no objection 
to the second reading of the Smuggling 
Act Amendment Bill, which stood for that 
evening, he would then move, that it be 
read a second time. 

Captain Yorke said, he had an objec- 
tion to the Bill. It was usual to allow 
Magistrates to send persons convicted of 
certain offences to serve on board King’s 
ships, as a commutation of the sentence 
of imprisonment and hard labour. An 
objection was raised against the licence 
granted to Magistrates, on the ground 
that many convicts were thus forced into 
the naval service who were rather calcula- 
ted to injure than promote it. There was 
some justice in that objection. But, then, 
the right hon. Baronet would extend his 
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objection to all cases. He thought that 
was going too far, as thus the service 
would be deprived of an experienced and 
hardy class of men, the smugglers. He 
was of opinion, that a great good would 
arise by sending convicted smugglers into 
the navy. Smugglers would make most 
useful seamen. They were already inured 
to, and familiar with, the service. At 
Algiers they were so useful, and behaved 
so well, that Government discharged many 
of them. He had another objection, 
namely, that Magistrates would, in all 
likelihood, have a reluctance to convict if 
smugglers, whose guilt was, in very many 
cases, difficult to be established, were, of 
necessity, to be confined to hard labour. 
If smugglers were confined in a house of 
correction, there was a great chance that 
they left it more immoral and degraded 
than when they entered; whereas, if they 
were sent to sea, they would be of advan- 
tage to the country, and return better 
men. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that he 
could not, from his experience, concur 
with the hon Member. He should strongly 
object to making a man-of-war a common 
prison for felons. The naval service should 
not be made a punishment for crime. The 
great object should be to make it more 
comfortable than’ that of other employ- 
ment; and was it the way to do that, to 
make our men-of-war a refuge for con- 
victs? He did not wish to see the service 
thus degraded. It should be a voluntary 
service, and filled with men of good 
character ; and that it could not be, if 
every flag ship were made a prison for 
convicts. 

Mr. Hume would wish to know if men- 
of-war were not made prisons for other 
purposes? He maintained, that convicted 
smugglers, if sent to serve on board King’s 
ships, would return home better men, and 
be a service to their country ; but, if sent 
to the treadmill, would go back worse 
members of society. 

Sir James Graham said, the policy of 
the Government was, to render the King’s 
service as acceptable as possible. But he 
did not think that would be the case if 
smugglers were to be thrust upon it in the 
shape of convicts, to be confined in flag- 
ships, which were to be reduced to com- 
mon gaols. Was it likely that indepen- 
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dent and honourable men would be anx- 
ious to enter the service if the first object 
they saw on entering a ship was men in 
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irons? The Government had only a choice 
of evils; and, after due consideration, 
they felt it their duty to balance the loss 
of smugglers, as seamen, against the moral 
example of making the ships-of-war com- 
mon prisons. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


ad eee ead 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1834. 
MinuTsEs. Bill. Read a first time:—Tonnage of Ships. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Grote, from St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, for the Repeal of an Act relative to Tithes 
applicable to that Parish—By Mr. OLIPHANT, from Perth, 
for the Amendment of the Bankrupt Laws.—By Mr. 
Appams, from several Places in Wales, against Tithes.— 
By Mr. WinDHAm, from the County of Norfolk, against 
the Consumption of Beer on the Premises where it is sold. 
—By Mr. A. Jounston, and Mr. CoiguHoun, from 
several Places, against the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Sir OswaLp Mostey, from 
Clifton Campville, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath; and from the Northern Division of the County 
of Stafford, for Relief from County Rates.—By Mr. 
WinpuaM, from Norwich, &ce., for Relief to the Dissen- 
ters.—By Sir Jonn JoHNsTONE, from a Place in York- 
shire, against a Fine paid upon Bishops Land; and 
from Scarborough, against any Measure tending to 
weaken the efficiency of the Church of England.—By 
Mr. Finn, from two Places in Ireland, for the Abolition 
of Tithes.—By Sir WILLIAM INGILBY, Mr. Appam, Mr. 
WinpHaM, and Mr, WILLIAMS, from a Number of Places, 
against the Malt Tax.—By Mr. A. SANForD, from Somer- 
set, against the County Rate; and from Dissenters of 
different Places in Somerset, for Redress of Grievances. 


Repeat or tHE Union (IReELanpD).] 
Mr. Finn presented Petitions from several 
parishes in the county of Kilkenny, for 
the Repeal of the Union, and complained 
that the House did not pay proper atten- 
tion to the affairs of Ireland. 

Sir Harry Verney did not think it fair 
that the House should be told so often 
that it paid no attention to the affairs of 
Ireland. The present question had been 
before the House over and over again, in 
fact daily, since the Session commenced, 
to the exclusion of almost all other sub- 
jects. He had never seen any inattention 
or impatience in the House, and therefore 
he thought it was too much that the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members should every 
day be told that they neglected their duty. 
Subjects connected with Ireland had 
received more attention, and had occupied 
more of the time of the House, than all 
matters connected with the other two 
countries. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor said, that, among 
other things, he was glad to find that 
there had been a great improvement in 
the morning sittings; there was a much 
larger attendance of Members, and a great 
many promises of relief to Ireland. He 
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trusted that those promises would be kept 
in the evening. He entreated a patient 
hearing while he read a letter to the 
House, received by a friend of his that 
morning. If the statement it contained 
did not make out a most strong case for 
relief, he would never again present an- 
other petition, or take up a moment of 
their time. The letter was from the town 
of Skibbereen, and was as follows : 


Skibbereen, February 19, 1834. 

My dear Sir,—I am most happy to hear 
your health is so much improved. I sit down 
to detail to you the deplorable state of this 
town and district. See Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor, and beseech of him to call the attention 
of Ministers to the appalling facts that I will 
vouch for, if necessary. ‘The consequences of 
misrule are now betraying their sad effects in 
this unfortunate country. This pestilence is 
likely to depopulate it; already we have had 
seventy deaths in this town, in the short space 
of five weeks—all of the working classes, 
Labourers, tradesmen, &c. &c., are in a state 
of starvation. Most of these unfortunate 
people have not earned a crown since the 
middle of December. The town is deserted ; 
the shops are closed ; all is gloom and dismay ; 
whilst famine and plague are committing sad 
havoc—with the strange anomaly of the store- 
houses full of corn, and quantities of butter 
and pork, poultry and eggs, exporting to happy 
England. In this sad state of things a public 
meeting of the landed proprietors was con- 
vened, and none would attend—there was one 
honourable exception, Richard Becher, who 
subscribed 10/. to relieve the starving people. 
Even the agents of the absentees would not 
come to the meeting, and it proved a complete 
failure. 

This disease is evidently produced and ex- 
tended by want of sustenance. I give you one 
case amongst others :—In one of the lanes a 
widow, with six helpless young children, was 
attacked with the malady. The instant her 
neighbours found she had the cholera, they 
deserted her. She and the children had been 
living for the week before on half a supply of 
cold potatoes. She sunk rapidly. When my 
medical attendant visited her, it is impossible 
to describe the scene—the children would not 
be admitted into a house ; and there they were 
left, with the parent dead beside them, and 
the children nearly exhausted from want, till 
we had them reiieved. This is only one of 
the many cases that are hourly occurring about 
me, and conceive, under such circumstances, 
the landed proprietors and their agents not 
even to inquire into such calamity. How 
rapidly our tithe Magistrates and squireens 
would assemble, to represent the liberating of 
an old starved cow out of a pound, and how 
eloquently they would address the Govern- 
ment for [Insurrection Acts and Coercion Bills 
~——but they look on the sufferings of the people 
not only with apathy, but total indifference. 
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One only remedy remains-—an immediate 
Poor-law. The country, I repeat, will be 
depopulated with plague, if it is not speedily 
enacted. The physicians of the greatest expe- 
rience never remember, nor do [I believe, the 
history of any former epidemic half so formid- 
able. I have no confidence in the commission 
on the state of the Irish poor. I believe it is 
a mere humbug. I depend on the manly state- 
ments of our Irish Members, particularly Mr. 
O’Connor, who, I see (and I am happy to see 
by the last Zrue Sun) is an advocate for a 
poor-rate. Let him persevere—let him ring in 
the ears of the English people the sufferings of 
our poor peasantry, the frozen and callous in- 
difference of the landlords, and let him impress 
on John Bull that the hand of the tax-gatherer 
must be put into the pocket of the Irish land- 
lord, to make him feel for the sufferings of his 
poor and impoverished tenantry. As to tithes, 
if the Government are chimerical enough to 
collect them again, what is to become of us? 


He thought that a letter such as he had 
just read, should create some feeling in 
the House. He had been chastised for 
saying that the landed proprietors of Ire- 
land did not look with compassion on the 
sufferings of the people ; but was not such 
a state of things as that he had just 
alluded to a proof that the people were 
neglected and starving? He would not 
mix up this question with the question of 
Repeal, lest he should thereby disturb the 
minds of hon. Members; but he would 
ask, why had they not a Minister in that 
House to answer his complaints, and to 
suggest some plan for the relief of the 
people? There was another fact which 
he would mention to the House, A short 
time before he left Ireland, he had dined 
with a cavalry officer of high rank, and he 
stated that he had accompanied the civil 
power by night, in search of a man against 
whom there was a warrant for murder. 
They searched forty-three houses, and in 
thirty-one of them the inmates had not 
a shred of covering, but were lying in one 
common mass of misery and nakedness. 
Was he to be told that the Irish Members 
should bring forward specific measures of 
relief while the people were starving, and 
so much money was abstracted from them 
in the shape of local taxes? The noble 
Lord had told them that some of these 
taxes he had no control over; but had 
he no control over the 90,000/. he had 


mentioned that morning? Had he no 


control over that enormous amount of 
local taxation, or over the vast sums paid 
for the support of the Church, from which 
the people derived no benefit? The Go- 
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vernment was doubly culpable in the case 
of the county of Cork ; for any loans that 
had ever been made to it had been honest] 
repaid; they had given a grant of 10,0002. 
to that county upon one occasion, which 
had been repaid. He did not blame the 
apathy of the hon. Members of that House 
half so much as that of the heartless 
landlords who were living among them, 
and would not administer to their wants. 
There was an old anda vulgar saying, 
which was applicable to the hon. Members 
of that House, *“‘ What the eye does not 
see, the heart does not feel for.” But in 
Ireland it was shameful to see the rich 
man living in luxury while he was aware 
of the unfortunate state of the people, and 
paying no regard to their distressed situa- 
tion. He thanked the House for the 
patient attention with which it had heard 
him, and he augured well from the feeling 
with which his statements and the reading 
of the letter had been received. 

Mr. Christmas said, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, he must say that during the short 
time he had had a seat in that House, he 
had seen no indisposition on the part of 
the hon. Members of that House to pay 
every attention to Irish affairs. He trusted 
that in a short time a measure would be 
introduced by which property would be 
made liable, and the people rescued from 
the unfortunate state in which they had 
been represented. The circumstances 
detailed by the hon. Gentleman might be 
perfectly true, but he could bear testimony 
to the promptness with which the gentry 
had come forward when cholera first made 
its appearance in Ireland, for the relief of 
the distress of the people. 

Mr. John Stanley said, whatever might 
be the case with the landed proprietors of 
Ireland, those of England never betrayed 
any want of sympathy for the poor. The 
landed interests were always ready to 
assist the people in their distress. He 
agreed with the hon, Gentleman in what 
he had said relative to the large amount 
of the local taxation, and trusted that 
some modification in the Irish Grand 
Jury-laws would be made, by which the 
people would have some control over the 
taxation to which they were subjected. 

Mr. Edward Buller begged to call the 
attention of the Irish Members to the con- 
duct of the English at several periods 
when distress prevailed to a most lament- 
able extent in Ireland. In the year 1826 
a subscription was set on foot for the relief 




















of the Irish. It amounted to a great 
deal, and a considerable portion of it was 
sent back from the town of Galway, there 
having been more than ample means to 
supply the wants and relieve the popula- 
tion, who, before the subscription, were in 
a very bad state. That circumstance was 
enough to establish the fact that English 
sympathies were always alive to the com- 
plaints of the poor in Ireland. He denied 
the charge of inattention brought against 
English Members when Irish affairs were 
brought before the House. In the instance 
of the Motion made by the hon. member 
for Dublin regarding Baron Smith, out of 
the twenty-eight Members who spoke on 
that occasion, only six were Irish; and 
out of 169 who voted for the Motion, only 
twenty-nine were Irish. He thought the 
Irish Members should be more cautious in 
making such charges when they were not 
borne out by facts. 

Mr. Jephson was surprised that hon. 
Members would condescend to notice the 
attacks of certain Irish Members from 
that side of the House. The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Feargus O’Connor) 
certainly sat in that House as the Repre- 
sentative of one of the largest counties in 
Ireland, but he did not sit there for the 
gentry of that county, but in spite of them. 
They disavowed him as their Representa- 
tive, and it was not from the hon, Member 
that the House should take any impression 
as to the character of Irish Gentlemen. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor admitted that 
he did not represent the gentry, but the 
poorer freeholders, of the county of Cork. 
His family, however, were amongst the 
largest landed proprietors in that county. 
With respect to the landlords, he had 
been applied to, amongst others, to use 
his influence in different parishes in the 
county, to release the tenants of a certain 
gentleman from gaol, where they had been 
sent, he would not say from what motives. 

Mr. Jephson inquired, whether the hon. 
and learned Gentleman intended any per- 
sonal allusion in those remarks ? 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor: Since the hon. 
Gentleman asks me the question, I cer- 
tainly do. 

Sir Oswald Mosley rose to order. Gen- 
tlemen should not make that House the 
arena of their private quarrels. 

The Speaker said, that he had watched 
the hon. Members closely, lest any such 
disposition should arise. He did not con- 
ceive that anything had occurred to ware 
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rant such an opinion. The hon. Gentle- 
man had been called on foran explanation 
respecting a public matter, and he was 
proceeding to give it when he was inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. Jephson said, his question referred 
to the landlords about Skibbereen. What 
he referred to arose out of electioneering 
business. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor, under the con- 
trol of the Speaker, would give any expla- 
nation the hon. member for Mallow might 
reasonably require. He certainly had no 
hesitation in stating, that he had been 
applied to, and that subscriptions had 
been raised in almost every parish in the 
county to release the tenants of the hon. 
member for Mallow from gaol, where they 
had been sent in consequence of being 
unable to pay claims which were made 
upon them. He would not take upon 
himself to say what motives had induced 
those harsh proceedings. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Leamincton Priors.] Lord Eastnor 
was extremely anxious to present a Peti- 
tion to the House, which he had that 
morning received, from Leamington Priors, 
against the uniting that town with War- 
wick, in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, and praying to be heard by Counsel 
against the Bill. A Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill which was to have 
that effect was first among the Orders of 
the Day, and therefore he was desirous, be- 
fore the House took any steps, that the 
facts stated in the petition should be be- 
fore it. The feeling in the town of Leaming- 
ton Priors was extremely strong against 
the contemplated union; and to show 
that the fact was so, he would state to 
the House one or two circumstances. The 
petition he held in his hand was signed by 
upwards of 600 rate-payers in Leamington 
Priors, who paid upon an average above 
ten pounds a year, and they earnestly 
prayed the House not to sanction the Bill 
for uniting Leamington Priors to Warwick 
in the exercise of the elective franchise. 
It might by some be considered that such 
a measure would be a boon to the peti- 
tioners, but they expressed their convic- 
tion that it would be an injury. Last 
year there were two petitions presented 
from Leamington Priors, on the subject 
of the proposed union. Although the 
totai number of rate-payers rated at above 
10/. a year was not more than 850, yet 
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757 of the number had signed the petition 
against the junction, and only thirty-five 
rate-payers of above 10/. a year out of 850 
had signed the petition in favour of the 
Bill. It was certainly true, that the peti- 
tion in favour of the Bill had received a 
greater number of signatures by 415 than 
the petition against the Bill, but it was 
proved by investigation that many of 
those signatures were worthless. These 
were strong reasons to induce at least 
caution in the proceeding. It might 
certainly be said, that the petitioners did 
not know their own interests, and that 
the Bill would benefit them; but he would 
urge in reply, that those chiefly interested 
in the prosperity of Leamington Priors 
had succeeded in raising it, in the course 
of a few years, from a mere village to a 
flourishing town, and that, therefore, 
their sentiments ought not to be disre- 
garded. It was necessary that, in con- 
sidering the subject in reference to the 
prosperity of Leamington Priors, the 
House should bear in mind, that that town 
did not depend entirely upon the peculiar 
character of its springs and its salubrious 
situation, but also on the fact, that it was 
a place of retirement—a place to which 
persons from the metropolis, and large 
manufacturing towns could resort, for 
quietude, and a perfect release from bustle 
and noise. Now, the petitioners felt, that 
to vest the town with the elective fran- 
chise, especially in conjunction with War- 
wick, would be to deprive it of one of its 
important attractions. They felt that the 
moment Leamington became a Parliamen- 
tary borough, many who had taken up 
their residence in it owing to its quiet 
character, would leave it, and that, there- 
fore the intended boon would be an injury. 
He was perfectly aware, that if the pro- 
jected change was for the public good 
the interests of individpals must give way ; 
but first it ought to be shown that the 
measure was for the public good, and 
that there was no other means of effecting 
it, but by the injury of individuals. It 
had been stated, that a great change had 
taken place in the public feeling in Lea- 
mington since last year, but he had the 
authority of those who had promoted the 
present petition, to say that they had not 
found five cases in which any alteration 
of sentiment had taken place. Besides 
the present petition was signed by 657 
rate-payers, rated at above 10/. a year 
each, He strongly recommended the pe- 
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tition to the attention of the House, and 
moved that it be brought up. 
Petition to lie on the table. 


Boroucu or Warwick.] Sir Ronald 
Ferguson rose to move the second read- 
ing of the Warwick Borough Bill. He 
had hoped that, in doing so, it would 
not have been necessary for him to 
say one word in addition to those of 
the mere motion; and he should have 
preferred that course, for he was anxious 


to hear, at that stage of the proceedings, , 


if any thing could be urged in a Reformed 
House against such a measure. He was 
glad the petition which had been just 
presented to the House was before it. It 
certainly was somewhat curious, to find 
a body of rate-payers professing to be so 
pure, that they feared the contaminating 
influence of the elective franchise. He 
hoped, however, that after such profes- 
stons the petition would be found Jess 
exceptionable than that of last Session, 
The petition of last Session had stated, 
that those signing it paid poor-rates to the 
amount of 47,2232. 6s. 8d.; and then, 
upon examination, it appeared that the 
poor-rates for the whole parish of Lea- 
mington Priors amounted only to 22,3561, 
Further, to the petition were affixed the 
sivnatures of 119 ladies, who were stated 
to pay in poor-rates 7,882/. Also, there 
was to the petition the signature of Dr. 
Leeward, a medical gentleman, residing 
in Warwick, who was stated to pay 461. 
13s. 4d. to the poor-rate at Leamington, 
while in fact he paid nothing, It was 
not necessary for him to go further into 
that petition; and with respect to that 
just presented, as it prayed to be heard 
at the Bar of the House by Counsel, 
against the Bill, he did not feel it then 
necessary to refer more particularly to it. 
He therefore moved, that the Warwick 
Borough Bill be read a second time. 

Sir John Hanmer said, that although 
the hon. and gallant Member had expres- 
sed an expectation, that no opposition 
would be given to the Bill, still he could 
not help rising to declare his astonish- 
ment at such a measure having been in- 
troduced upon such a foundation. He 
contended, that the allegations put forth 
by the Report of the Committee were, 
in fact, only suppositions, being without 
the least substantial support or confirma- 
tion from the evidence. He did not mean 
to say that the evidence did not contain 
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some proofs that some irregularities had 
been practised at Warwick, but he denied 
that the evidence at all justified the 
charges in the Report. There was no 
person in that House more adverse than 
he was to bribery, and he would willingly 
do every thing in his power to prevent it ; 
but that was no reason why he should 
condemn the innocent. In this case 
bribery had been proved in twenty one 
cases; and of those cases a moiety had 
voted for the candidate opposed to the 
one against whom the Report was levelled. 
That was a mode of proceeding he could 
not approve. The circumstances under 
which his hon. friend had been a candi- 
date ought to be remembered. The 
family of his hon, friend had long been 
connected with the town of Warwick, but, 
after he was defeated as a candidate in 
1821, he refused again to stand for that 
borough, until he received a requisition to 
do so, signed by some hundreds of its most 
respectable electors. Therefore it could 
not even be pretended that his hon. friend 
had sought to introduce or to practise cor- 
ruption. He contended, too, that there 
was nothing to justify the Committee in 
their Report. Indeed he must say, that 
the Report, looking at the evidence, 
astonished him; and he was at a loss to 
understand how it could have been 
adopted.- He regretted extremely, that an 
hon, Member was prevented from attend- 
ing by illness, who would have been so 
much more able than he could pretend to 
be, to draw the attention of the House to 
some of the facts of the case. Since he 
had entered the House, he had certain 
papers put into his hands, and with the 
permission of the House he would make 
some allusions to them. With respect to 
that part of the Report which bore upon 
the Earl of Warwick, he should say 
nothing. He felt that it might be very 
well left to rest entirely on its own merits. 
He would therefore at once proceed to 
the question of treating. The Report 
stated, that there had been treating after 
the testing of the writ. Now, that he 
denied. There was no proof whatever in 
the evidence of such having been the case. 
Treating before the testing of the writ 
there had been ; but, as the case at present 
stood that was no offence. He, indeed, 
could wish to see the law altered; and if 
the hon. and gallant Officer would intro- 
duce a Bill to that effect, it should have 
his support; but still at present treating 
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before the testing of the writ was not 
prohibited by law. Then a very grave 
and heavy charge was brought by the Re- 
port against his hon. friend. It was as- 
serted, that riot, and confusion, and blood- 
shed, had been caused by the introduction 
of the tenantry of his hon. friend. Now, 
really such a charge ought not to have 
been made on light or uncertain grounds, 
He denied its truth, and he contended 
and was prepared to prove, that it was 
not at all supported by the evidence. 
The House would remember, that there 
had before been riots in Warwick, at an 
election. In 1831 there were riots, and 
those riots were occasioned by the Bir- 
mingham Political Union. He held in 
his hand copies of a number of placards, 
which had been posted at the instance of, 
or in connexion with that body, and their 
object was to “rouse,” as it was called, 
the inhabitants of Warwick to rally round 
the standard of Reform. The hon. gen- 
tleman then read two or three of the Bills 
to which he had alluded. His conviction 
being, that by effecting the proposed junc- 
tion, the House would be neither doing an 
act of justice to Warwick, or of favour to 
Leamington, he would altogether oppose 
the Motion. 

Mr. Langdale thought it was a difficult 
matter to bring a charge of bribery directly 
home to a candidate; but if it could be 
shown, asin his opinion it had been, that 
a systematic course of bribery had been 
traced to regularly organized Election 
Committees, acting in the name of a 
candidate, that would be found sufficient. 
It appeared from the evidence, that a re- 
gularly organized Election Committee was 
sitting in the rooms of the very house in 
which the bribery, in some instances, 
took place, and, in that house, as well as 
others, there was a regular system of 
treating going on. It mattered not to 
him whether charges such as these were 
substantiated against Sir Charles Greville, 
or against any other candidate ; it was suf- 
ficient for him (Mr. Langdale) that this 
system of rioting, treating, and so forth, 
had taken place, in order to establish in 
his mind the necessity of some steps on 
the part of that House. The statement 
made of the conduct of the orange party, 
and of the pink and blue party, in their 
efforts to possess themselves of the town, 
showed sufficiently the nature and extent 
of the riots, and called for the interference 
ofthat House. If it should turn out that 
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they were unable to unite Leamington 
with Warwick, then the only other alter- 
native they had was, to disfranchise the 
borough of Warwick altogether. If this 
were not a case for interference, then he 
could not say what it was that would jus- 
tify the interference of the House in any 
case. Under all the circumstances of the 
case he would support the Bill. 

Sir John Hanmer, in explanation, said, 
the Report of the Committee attached 
much blame to the riots which took place, 
and so they did the riots which took place 
on both sides. He was not there to de- 
fend those riots; but, in his opinion, the 
law, if properly put in force, was suffi- 
cient to put them down. 

Mr. Halcombe did not wish to detain the 
House, but he felt called upon to obtrude 
himself upon their attention for a short 
period upon this very important question. 
He thought that the great measure of 
reform had so renovated all the branches 
of our Constitution, that an end was put to 
all kinds of corruption. In saying this, he 
did not mean to deny the right of that 
House to interfere where a systematic 
course of bribery and corruption was 
known to prevail, and take from such 
borough that franchise of which it was 
found to be undeserving. But, while he 
agreed in this to the fullest extent, he 
called upon hon, Members to look at the 
situation in which the borough of War- 
wick was placed. The report stated, that 
gross bribery and corruption had taken 
place in that borough; and when they 
come to inquire, they find that only 2] 
cases of the kind had been pointed out, 
and of these, only ten could be attributed 
to the Committee or the friends of Sir 
Charles Greville, the other ten having 
voted the other way; andthe whole amount 
of bribery was 751. 3s. 6d. He had taken 
some pains to find out who those persons 
were; and he found that they consisted of 
persons in the greatest poverty, who had 
received 1J. 5s. each. There was one indi- 
vidual, a person holding land, who received 
asum of 9/.; but that was as a remunera- 
tion for a loss of a considerable quantity 
of straw, and could not, by any person, 
be considered in the nature of a_ bribe. 
The ten persons bribed, who had voted 
for Sir C. Greville, were looked upon as 
those who had completed their guilt. He 
had looked over every tittle of the evi- 
dence, and he would venture to say, that 
it was not of a nature to substantiate such 
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a case of bribery against the borough of 
Warwick as would warrant the interference 
of that House in the way of disfranchise- 
ment. Let them look at Liverpool and 
other great towns, and they would find, 
not only that bribery had taken place, but 
that treating, riots, and tumults, had taken 
place; and yet were they prepared to dis- 
franchise those places? Certainly not. 
That House had no right to interfere in 
such away, unless where an extensive 
system of bribery had been proved. Were 
they prepared to disfranchise the borough 
of Warwick without further evidence ? 
He heard those cheers, and he understood 
them. He knew that it would be attempted 
to introduce further evidence; but he was 
sure the hon. Chairman of the Committee, 
who had just cheered, was of himself of 
too delicate and honourable a mind to 
take any step that was not fully borne out 
by facts. If riots were to be a ground of 
disfranchisement, he trusted that hon. 
Members would turn their eyes to other 
towns. There was Coventry on the one 
hand, and Birmingham on the other; but 
he would allude more particularly to 
the former, which had been uniformly 
remarkable for riots fifty-fold more serious 
than any which had ever taken place at 
Warwick. Only one word more. If they 
did go to disfranchise the borough of 
Warwick, let them not do so upon evi- 
dence not taken upon oath. They had a 
remarkable case in point in the inquiry 
respecting the borough of Hertford, where 
an individual who had sworn positively to 
facts which, if true, would seriously affect 
that borough, had, on his statements 
being found to be wilfully false, been 
proceeded against in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and found guilty of perjury. He 
could assure the House, that he was not ini- 
mical to inquiry into corruption at elec- 
tions; the principle upon which he went was 
quite opposed to corruption ; he wished that 
justice should be administered in all cases, 
and, apologising to the House for having 
detained them so long, he would not fur- 
ther trespass upon their attention. 

Mr. Tower, considered that the pre- 
sent was a subject which ought to occupy 
the serious attention of that House. There 
could be no doubt but that inquiry 
should take place into the charges con- 
nected with the borough of Warwick. This 
House was now in a good temper to enter 
into such charges, and the people of Eng- 
land would not be satisfied unless such an 
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inquiry were fearlessly and honestly en- 
tered into. 

Mr. Baring could not refrain from ad- 
verting to the observations which had been 
made by the hon. member for Harwich 
(Mr. Tower). The hon. Member had ex- 
pressed his regret that the hon. Member 
for. Dover had taken so narrow a view of 
the subject. He (Mr. Baring) believed 
that what was called, in Parliamentary 
Debate, an enlarged view of the subject, 
only meant the view taken by the Speaker, 
whilst what was termed a narrow view, 
simply meant the view taken by his oppo- 
nent. He must confess, that he differed 
from the hon. Member, and thought that it 
was he who had taken a narrow, a very nar- 
row, view of the question, whilst the views 
of the hon. member for Dover were en- 
larged and enlightened. The hon. mem- 
ber for Harwich seemed disposed to over- 
look the general results and effects of the 
present proceeding on the Constitution of 
the country, and upon the constituency of 
that House in elections. All the hon. 
Member viewed, was the effect of the 
measure: upon the individual borough of 
Warwick. He was not going to trouble 
the House on this part of the subject, for 
the hon. Member admitted, that the ques- 
tion, as far as it concerned the conduct 
of the Earl of Warwick, was put off to 
another day. He had, however, paused 
in his enlarged views, in order to throw 
out some insinuations, which he (Mr. 
Baring) conceived was not a very liberal 
mode of meeting the question. Without 
going into the subject, he should have no 
hesitation in saying, on the little that he 
had seen of the case, that, if the House 
should think proper to proceed on the 
evidence before it, still there was not 
a particle of that evidence that could 
throw the slightest possible slur on the 
character of that nobleman connected 
with the borough, no more than it could 
throw a sluron any Gentleman in that 
House. There was not the slightest cir- 
cumstance, looked at impartially, which 
could authorise any man to put on the 
books of that House a notice of a Motion 
to criminate the conduct of the noble 
Lord. He would, however, reserve him- 
self to meet this part of the subject on a 
future day. It was alleged, that the cor- 
ruption practised at the last election for 
Warwick was_of so atrocious a nature that 
it required some proceedings of that House 
to punish the guilty persons; and yet, by 
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the measure proposed, the guilty persons 
were not to be disfranchised, for the in- 
tended proceedings were to leave these 
persons in the possession of all their 
rights, and merely to add to Warwick the 
householders of the town of Leamington. 
What was the case? Warwick had a 
constituency of about 1,300 persons, and 
of these only twenty or twenty-one were 
proved to have taken bribes. This was 
the utmost. He called upon the House 
to consider whether they were not laying 
down a new precedent of a very dangerous 
nature. They had been told that, as the 
present was a Reformed Parliament, it 
must have a newsense of justice, and new 
notions of right and wrong ; but, he would 
ask any hon. Gentleman, whether a_pro- 
ceeding of this nature and description 
were consistent with justice? Could it 
be reconciled to any notions of equity ? 
The House was about to establish the pre- 
cedent that when any borough, having 
a constituency of 1,300 electors, should 
have twenty or twenty-one of them cor- 
rupt or bribed at an election, it should be 
forthwith either disfranchised or be sluiced 
with some other constituency. Would 
not this doctrine put it in the power of 
any twenty people to disfranchise at plea- 
sure any borough in the kingdom? No 
borough in the United Kingdom in which 
there were twenty designing men willing 
to combine to be bribed, could avoid 
being disfranchised upon this principle 
In such a case, very soon there would not 
remain any small borough representation 
in that House. He begged the country 
gentlemen to consider what would be the 
effect of dividing that House between 
county Members and the Members for 
large towns, which they dared not touch 
when bribery prevailed in them. Look at 
the case of Liverpool. Bribery was there 
ten times greater than it was at Warwick ; 
and yet the punishment was to be dealt 
out to the latter place, in which the al- 
leged bribery bore the proportion of only 
20 to 1,300. If this were to be the pre- 
cedent, the House would, at length, be di- 
vided between the county Members and 
the Members for large towns, who would 
be ready to tear each other to pieces for 
the ascendancy of their opinions. The 
precedent the House was about to esta- 
blish broke up that form of representation 
which had been so long a part of the 
Constitution of the country. He looked 
at the case in the largest point of view, 
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and, certainly, in a much larger than the 
hon. Gentleman that had just sat down. 
The doctrine now broached was not only 
of essential importance to the future con- 
dition of the House, but to the whole 
Constitution of the country. The House 
was now dealing with the boroughs of 
Warwick, Stafford, Hertford, and many 
other cases of a similar description, and 
if they proceeded thus they would com- 
pletely alter the whole constituency of the 
same nature. A noble Lord had brought 
ina Bill in the last Session to suppress 
the practice of bribery at elections, but 
his Bill had not been followed up. Why 
should not some general measure be 
brought in which might apply to all 
places ? If, however, ‘the present parti- 
cular case was to be the measure of a 
general Bill, he would maintain, that it 
was impossible that anything could be 
more unjust. What would the House do 
with the 1,200 or 1,300 electors of War- 
wick who had done nothing wrong? He 
would not take the sense of the House 
upon the subject, and, therefore, he would 
not address it any longer or pais more 
of its time; but he did beg hon. Members 
to consider—he particularly begged those 
who thought the landed interest in dan- 
ger, in the present distribution of power, 
to reflect, how much danger they in- 


curred by the present proposed mode of 


treating small towns, a mode which was 
neither just nor prudent. 

Mr. Tancred thought it was impos- 
sible for any man, fairly considering the 
evidence, not to come to the conclusion, 


that the constituency of the borough of 


Warwick was so overborne, as not to be 
able to exercise the elective franchise to 
the benefit of the country. The great 
enormity of the case consisted, not in the 
extent to which bribery was carried, but 
in the description of persons by whom 
that bribery was committed. It was well 
known that the noble Lord who owned 
the castle was recorder of the borough, 
and it was proved that the town-clerk, his 
nominee, had been the prime agent in 
every corrupt transaction. It was also 
proved, that several Aldermen were impli- 
cated in acts of bribery and treating. Im- 
mediately after the election, in 1831, a 
system of fraudulent rating was com- 
menced, in which the land agent of the 
Earl of Warwick was engaged, and no less 
han 128 persons were added to the poor- 
rates on account of land belonging to Lord 
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Warwick, and shortly before the registra- 
tion, this land agent, the town-clerk, and 
an Alderman of the name of Henry Smith, 
were proved to have met at the Warwick 
Arms, and to have there men with ficti- 
tious receipts for the purpose of creating 
fraudulent voters. Of these 128 persons, 
eighteen were not inserted in the registry 
by the overseers, seventy-eight were re- 
jected by the revising barrister, and thirty- 
one out of the remaining thirty-two, voted 
for Sir Charles Greville. The proof of 
the existence of bribery was, he thought, 
complete, inasmuch as a check for 
8,000/. signed by Lord Warwick’s land- 
agent, was presented at the bank by the 
town-clerk, and it was shown that the 
money had found its way into the hands 
of those persons who distributed the 
bribes. The hon. Member also contended 
that there could be no doubt that treating 
and rioting had prevailed to a very dis- 
graceful extent. He was an elector of 
Warwick, and he had himself been a wit- 
ness of the destruction of the property of 
the inhabitants of Warwick by rioters who 
had no connexion whatever with that bo- 
rough, but who had been organized and 
sent in from different parts of the country, 
armed with tremendous bludgeons, which 
no one having a regard for human life 
would have used. The consequence of 
these riots was, that, in one instance, life 
was sacrificed. Under these circum- 
stanees, unless some change was effected 
by the House in the constituency of the 
borough, he should be at a loss to con- 
ceive what object Parliament had in view 
in giving the elective franchise to the 
people. 

Lord Eastnor would not enter into the 
question of whether or not sufficient cor- 


ruption had been proved in the borough of 


Warwick to justify its disfranchisement ; 
but, as far as the interference of Lord War- 
wick was concerned, he hoped the House 
would not form opinions unfavourable to 
that noble Lord, until the whole of the 
facts were before them. It had been 
stated to the Committee, that Mr. Brown 
was no longer the steward of Lord War- 
wick; and his continuing to act in that 
capacity from the month of November till 
the month of March, had been occasioned 
solely by the non-arrival of his successor. 
Besides, did the House think it likely 
that the steward of an individual should 
be engaged in committing open bribery 
for him. It should be remembered also, 
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that when it was suggested to the noble 
Lord to make voters, he expressly said, that 
he would not do so. Thehon. Member, 
prejudging the question, had stated, that 
Warwick was subservient to the control 
of the Earl of Warwick. The only con- 
trol which the family of the Earl of War- 
wick exercised over the borough was the 
control of charity and beneficence ; and if 
they were crimes, the noble Earl must 
plead guilty. In 1804, he was returned 
o that House under the most honourable 
circumstances, without any distinction 
between those who were his father’s te- 
nants and those who were not—the whole 
of the inhabitants having for him the most 
genuine feclings of good-will. No cor- 
ruption was practised, nor had jealousy 
or envy then gathered strength enough to 
impute it. This favourable disposition of 
the inhabitants to his Lordship was con- 
tinued after he went into the House of 
Peers ; and this was to be called borough- 
mongering. He (Lord Eastnor) had ques- 
tioned the noble Earl as to the correct- 
ness of the return from the overseers, and 
the noble Earl had stated, in answer, that 
he had no doubt of its being as free from 
error as possible. 

Mr. Bolton Kiny was anxious, as one 
of the representatives of the borough in 
question, to address a few words to the 
House. He considered the proposed 
measure of disfranchisement necessary, 
not merely for the purpose of salutary 
punishment, but as indispensable to the 
maintenance, in future, of all freedom and 
purity of election in Warwick. The hon. 
Member took that opportunity of denying 
the correctness of a statement attributed 
to the hon. and learned member for Dover, 
to the effect that he (Mr. King) had gone 
to Warwick as the nominee of Mr. ‘Tomes 
—a statement which he could not other- 
wise characterize than as fabricated and 
false. 

Mr. Halcombe begged distinctly to de- 
clare, that he had never uttered such a 
statement, nor could he have had any 
grounds for saying so. 

Mr. King said, that the authority on 
which he proceeded, was a report of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
which appeared in the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, and of which he held in his hand 
an extract. 

Mr. Halcombe repeated his denial with 
some energy, and declared that he was 
not to be held responsible for any reports 
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which might appear in the Mirror of Par- 
liament. * 
Bill read a second time. 


DisFRANCHISEMENT OF LiIvERPOOL 
Freemen.] The Order of the Day for the 
second reading of this Bill having been read. 

Mr. Benett rose to address the House. 
He could assure hon. Members that he 
would occupy but a very short time with 
the statements he should feel it his duty 
to make. Indeed, if the noble Lord (one 
ofthe members for the borough) would say 
that he did not intend dividing the House 
at the present stage of the proceeding, he 
would content himself with simply moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Lord Sandon certainly did intend to 
divide the House on the present occasion. 

Mr. Benett trusted the House would in 
that case bear with him whilst he stated 
as briefly as possible the general features 
and grounds of the Bill. Before doing so, 
however, he was anxious, in justice to the 
Government of the country, to make one 
observation upon an article which had 
lately appeared in the Liverpool Standard, 
that the measure was brought forward and 
promoted by the secret instigation of 
Ministers, and that he (Mr. Benett) was 
acting throughout the affair as their tool, 
and for their purposes. He at once dis- 
claimed all such connexion with Govern- 
ment. He had introduced his Bill strictly 
from a sense of duty, without communi- 
cating at all with Government, without 
having any conuexion with Liverpool, and 
depending only on the support of those 
who honestly agreed with him on the ge- 
neral merits of the question. He had, on 
various occasions when the subject was 
brought on, yielded to Government, and 
postponed its discussion from time to time, 
lest it might interfere with the progress of 
that great measure, the Reform Bill; and 
it had been repeatedly delayed, till last 
year, when the House thought proper to 
appoint a Committee, restricting its in- 
quiries, however, to what had taken place 
at the lateelection. That Committee hav- 
ing sat and entered at length into an ex- 
amination of the subject, made a report 
to the House, and three to one came to 
the conclusion that a case had been proved. 
[The hon. Member referred to the Report 
of the Committee, which he read at length, 
for the purpose of showing the origin and 
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the grounds of his Bill.] When he was in- 
duced originally to withdraw it, the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, ex- 
pressed a hope that he would, after the Re- 
form Bill was carried, proceed with his mea- 
sure; and the right hon. member for Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. Wynn) stated at the time 
that if he had a seat in the House he would 
give it his support. He was glad to ob- 
‘serve that an increasing attention and in- 
terest seemed, to have been excited in 
favour of the measure; and he particularly 
relied on the assistance and co-operation 
of those who, having always objected to 
any wholesale measure of disfranchiseinent, 
yet professed themselves ready, whenever 
a gross case of corruption was distinctly 
made out, to visit it with proper and just 
severity. Now, the Bill for the disfran- 
chisement of Liverpool was exactly a case 
in point, The number of persons whohad re- 
- ceived bribes amounted to 2,661, the un- 
bribed to 992 ; the registered householders 
under the Reform Act amounted to 8,800, 
and those who had not registered to 3,627. 
He had never heard of bribery so gross 
and so wholesale as that which had taken 
place at different elections for Liverpool ; 
and he had never heard of a case in which 
men were so loath to vote without receiving 
a consideration for their votes as they were 
at Liverpool. He called on Parliament to 
restore the Constitution and to disfranchise 
those freemen, because they were corrupt, 
because they were not independent, and 
because they were bought and sold like 
cattle at every election. He referred to 
the evidence given by John Atkinson to 
prove this assertion. The evidence of 
Atkinson proved, that he had given a man 
501. for his vote—that the man was re- 
luctant to take it—but that he was induced 
to take it by his wife, who told him to 
look at his dear children. The poor man 
seemed infinitely distressed by this appeal, 
but at last consented to vote as he was de- 
sired. He put on his coat in great agita- 
tion, and, on going to the hustings to 
vote, he turned to the witness and asked 
him for whom should he vote, having for- 
gotten the name of the candidate in whose 
interest he was brought. He was reminded 
that it was Mr. Denison; and, in conse- 
quence he voted for that Gentleman, Mr. 
Denison thanked him, and offered to shake 
hands with him; but the poor man replied, 
“« No, Sir, though I have given you my 
vote, I cannot consent to give you my 
hand,” He wished to rescue these poor 
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men from this species of corruption. 
He wished to save them from this sin and 
misery—for a deep sin it was in those who 
received the bribe, and a deeper still in 
those who offered it. Though he was sa- 
tisfied that no bribery had been offered at 
the last election with the privity and con- 
sent of the noble Lord, he was still satis- 
fied that bribery had been committed there. 
The evidence of the witnesses had estab- 
lished it, and the House depending upon 
the veracity of their evidence, had agreed 
to the second reading of this Bill last 
Session. He would not detain the House 
any longer, but would now move the 
second reading of the Liverpool Disfran- 
chisement Bill—a Bill which the House 
was bound to pass, if it intended to follow 
up the principle of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Rigby Wason seconded the Motion, 
and was sure the House would agree, and 
particularly the noble Lord opposite, that 
if upon this occasion, he did not follow his 
usual custom of brevity, it was to give the 
noble Lord an opportunity of rebutting 
the statements he should make with re- 
spect to individuals of whose conduct the 
noble Lord might be informed, and that 
any other friends of theirs in the House 
might have the same opportunity. He 
should show indisputably from the evidence 
which had been laid before the Committee, 
that the mayor, town-clerk, and others of 
the corporation of Liverpool were men un- 
worthy to be believed. It was a strong 
accusation ; and if he did not satisfy the 
House that he was justified in making it, 
he was ready that the odium which always 
attached to false accusations should rest 
with him. He made no accusation against 
the gallant General who had long repre- 
sented the town of Liverpool. He would 
first take the case of the town-clerk, who, 
it was clearly and indisputably proved— 

Lord Sandon. Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman make his charges against these 
two Gentlemen the grounds on which he 
supports the Bill for the disfranchisement 
of all the freemen? If he does not, is it 
right that the characters of two respectable 
gentlemen should be attacked when they 
cannot defend themselves, and when it is 
unnecessary to the success of the Bill? 

Mr. Rigby Wason should expressly con- 
fine his observations upon those gentlemen 
to the point of showing the justice of the 
case, and ifhe should happen accidentally 
to make use of the word “ perjury” in the 
course of his speech, he begged to be ex- 
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cused. He would first state the case of 
a man whose name was John Robinson, 
the captain of a merchant-vessel, who was 
desirous of retiring from that line of life, 
and of obtaining the office of landing- waiter 
in the Customs, at Liverpool. His wife 
being possessed of some small property in 
her own right, appropriated 400/., part of 
that property, for the advancement of her 
husband. Having agreed with Mr. Roger 
Leigh, a partizan of General Gascoyne, 
for the place, she gave the money, in the 
month of October, 1818, to her husband, 
and his brother, Mr. Charles Robinson, 
by whom it was paid to Mr. Thomas Foster 
and by him paid over again to the treasurer 
of General Gascoyne’s election fund. 
Robinson being unwilling to part with so 
much money without getting a receipt, re- 
fused to give the money unless Foster agreed 
togiveareceipt. Accordingly heappointed 
an interview the next day at his office, and, 
after some conversation, gave a receipt, ex- 
pressing it to be “for a purpose under- 
stood between them.” There was no mis- 
statement; they would find the trans- 
actions stated in page 124 of the evi- 
dence. In the course of the year 1819 
the husband of Mrs. Robinson was ap- 
pointed, not a full landing-waiter as he 
had expected, but an assistant only. 
However, he died in eleven weeks after 
his appointment: Upon the death of her 
husband, Mrs. Robinson applied for a 
return of the 400J., first to Mr. Roger 
Leigh, and afterwards to Mr: Thomas 
Foster, who ‘‘ behaved as a gentleman,” 
and ‘promised to do all in his power for 
her.” In consequence of this application, 
Mr. Pennington, the clerk of Mr. Foster, 
was directed to wait upon Mrs, Robinson. 
He was told that he would receive a sum 
of money, and was also told what he was 
to do with it; and finding the sum of 
100/., in a cover directed to him, lying on 
his desk in Mr. Foster’s office, he carried 
it to Mrs. Robinson. Mrs. Robinson 
having refused to accept this money, Mr. 
Thomas Foster informed his clerk that he 
would receive another sum; and Mr. 
Pennington, accordingly did receive a sum 
of 2001., which in like manner, he tendered 
to Mrs. Robinson, and which she accepted. 
The receipt which had been given by Mr. 
Foster for the 400/. was then delivered to 
Pennington, who immediately destroyed 
it, and informed Mr. Foster of what had 
taken place. His instructions were to 
obtain and destroy the receipt, An at- 
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tempt was made during the inquiry to 
give to this transaction the colour of an 
ordinary election subscription. This, how- 
ever, was distinctly denied by Mrs. 
Robinson, who said, that the money was 
not subscribed to the election; it was a 
regular purchase.” But surely it would 
not be believed, nor would the House be 
credulous enough to believe, that Mr. 
Foster could have had an interview with 
three parties in his office, and at the time 
be ignorant of the purpose for which he 
received this money? He appealed fear- 
lessly to the House to judge of those facts 
as they found them, and without preju- ° 
dice or partiality. He begged most dis- 
tinctly to say that neither then nor on any 
other occasion had he been‘a party to this 
transaction. There was an evident con- 
tradiction between the words of the Mayor 
and those of another individual witness; 
and of the two he preferred the evidence 
of the latter. He appealed to the hon. 
Member who was counsel for the corpora- 
tion, as to the mode in which the first 
question he should have to refer to was 
put to the Mayor. He asked that hon. 
and learned Member why he did not draw 
forth from the Mayor a direct denial, 
rather than the answer elicited by his mode 
of putting the question. The Mayor was 
examined, and stated, that he canvassed 
for Sir Howard Douglas, and that he never 
was applied to for money or drink, or any 
description of bribe whatsoever. Now in 
contradistinction to this, he would place 
the evidence to which he referred. 

Dr. Nicholl begged the hon. Member in 
alluding to the counsel conducting the 
case, would not designate him by any term 
which would imply that he had not done, 
or that he had overstepped the bounda- 
ries, of his duty. 

Mr. Rigby Wason wished it to be un- 
derstood, that he did not make use of the 
term ‘the learned counsel” with the view 
supposed by the hon. Member; but if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman disdained the 
title of counsel, he would not again apply 
itto him. The hon. Member proceeded 
to read the evidence he designed to cou- 
trast with that of the Mayor. Mr. John 
Downey had stated, with reference to the 
election of 1827, that he treated from 100 
to 200 freemen at that election ; that they 
had ‘refreshments of every description, 
cold dinners, suppers, and breakfasts— 
everything.” This lasted four or five days, 
and the men were treated after they had 
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voted in the same manner as before? He 
contended, that the Mayor should have 
been questioned most distinctly as to his 
participation or not in these transactions. 
Was it not he who gave instructions to 
Downey to proceed in this manner? It 
was stated that, by the orders of Mr. 
Alderman Wright, those things were done. 
Mr. Lawrence, the brewer, too, was active 
on Potter’s behalf. It was told the voters 
that they should have for their votes “ what 
was going,” viz., from 17. to 51. The sums 
varied as the election proceeded. The 
witness, however, did not see them re- 
ceive the money. Upon all these facts, 
he contended, that he had_ sufficiently 
shown that the Mayor was cognizant of 
the bribery practised. He would ask 
the House, whether it was not as plain as 
the sun at noon that the Mayor was 
cognizant of all this corruption? How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise, when it 
was only through the corruption in that 
quarter that bribery became the fashion 
in the borough. He would proceed to 
read a statement which would, he was 
satisfied, prove to the House the abundant 
existence of corruption in the conduct 
of electors in the boough of Liverpool. 
If it did not, he should be quite satisfied 
to relinquish the second reading of the 
Bill. The noble Lord (Sandon) knew, 
that he alone had stood in the gap at the 
disgraceful election of 1830—that elec- 
tion which the hon. member for Newark 
had very properly said, had entailed 
eternal disgrace on the electors of Liver- 
pool. In 1827, the number of freemen 
bribed at the election for Members of 
Parliament was 1,833; in 1832, 1,748; 
and 1833, 1,611. That showed bribery 
by wholesale-—The hon. Member again 
referred to the evidence, in order to 
show that the amount of the sums paid in 
bribery had been very great. The hon. 
Member read the following extract from 
the report :—‘ From this book an analysis 
was made by Mr. Pennington, of the 
voters for Mr. Ewart who had received 
bribes at this election, and of the amounts 
paidthem. The following is the result :— 
600 freemen received. .£10 and under. 
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“ And, according to the same document 
the sum paid for votes by the friends of 
Mr. Ewart, was 19,603/., and the average 
price per vote 15/. The wholesale 
nature of the bribery at this election, is 
well illustrated by the evidence of some 
of the canvassers. Mr. Thomas Taylor 
states that, out of fifty or sixty men whom 
he himself took up to the hustings, there 
was only one man who was not bribed ; 
and that, in his district alone, between 
7007. and 800/. were spent in direct 
bribery.” He must add that the extent 
of disfranchisement under the Bill before 
the House would not be nearly so great 
as was supposed. At the election in 1833 
the number of freemen who voted and 
were not bribed was, 1,748, and, of these 
no less than 1,451, were registered as 
ten-pound householders, so that only 297 
innocent men would be actually disfran- 
chised. That number was the result of 
the calculation of the corporation officer, 
in his opinion, not 100 innocent burgesses 
would be disfranchised by the Bill. In 
conclusion the hon. Member said, that he 
gave his most cordial support to the 
Motion, and he hoped the House would 
read the Bill a second time, for by doing 
so it would show that a bribed and corrupt 
constituency was not beyond the reach of 
a Reformed Parliament. 

Dr. Nicholl thought, that a very few 
words would explain away the charges 
which had been urged with so much 
vehemence, aud he must say with so much 
absurd acrimony, by the hon. Member. 
When the subject was last before the 
House, as well as on the present occasion, 
the hon. Gentleman said, that Mr. Wright 
did not dare to answer the questions put 
to him. But he recollected that in the last 
Committee, a question was put to Mr. 
Wright as to the former prevalence of 
bribery at the elections in that town, 
when the nominee for the petitioners ob- 
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the Committee were not called upon to 
go into that subject. He was satisfied 
that a careful reading of the evidence 
would completely exonerate Mr. Wright 
from the charge brought against him and 
he thought, that it was of great importance 
that the character of a functionary like 
the Mayor of Liverpool should be relieved 
from such imputations as had been thrown 
out against him. He denied altogether 


the allegation of the hon. Member as to 
the extent of corruption in Liverpool, 
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or that 2,000 persons ever received 
bribes. He contended that the evidence 
given as to that matter did not in the 
slightest degree warrant the inferences 
which the hon, Member had drawn. He 
had never denied, and his noble friend 
(Lord Sandon) had never denied, that 
great bribery prevailed in the election of 
1830. They all admitted the fact 
and the House was cognizant of the cor- 
ruption that took place at that time as 
well as in 1827; but the last Committee 
which had been appointed by the House 
on the subject of the elections at Liver- 
pool was not directed to investigate the 
extent of bribery which prevailed at those 
elections, but was appointed to inquire 
whether corruption had prevailed since 
the election in 1830. Now he would 
venture to say, that it had been clearly 
established by the evidence taken before 
that Committee that in the five last elec- 
tions, namely, two for Mayors and three 
for Members of Parliament, no bribery 
prevailed, unless those isolated cases were 
excepted which it was stated had been 
proved before a former Committee. The 
amount of money stated to be distributed 
was said to be 48/., and from this it was 
admitted that 14/. should be deducted. 
It appeared that this money had been 
distributed to working men who had lost 
aday’s or half a day’s work in order to 
vote. Now, he would venture to say, that 
it was perfectly notorious that, in every 
constituency: in the country, wages on the 
day of election were given to those men 
who voted for the candidate supported 
by their masters, and they were not ex- 
pected to work. Inconclusion he trusted 
the House would reject the Bill as un- 
called for and inflicting unmerited punish- 
ment, 

Lord Sandon had no wish to take up 
the time of the House unnecessarily; but 
he felt anxious to make a few observations 
in reply to the various charges brought 
against the freemen of Liverpool. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Wason) 
went out of his way to makean unprovoked 
and unwarranted attack on two most 
honourable individuals, whose characters 
had hitherto stood unimpeached. The 
hon. Member had not the excuse that 
what fell from him had been occasioned by 
the heat of debate, as the hon. Member 
had not spoken in reply. That, how- 
ever, was a sample of the feeling which 
had prevailed during the last two years 
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on the subject. He was surprised that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have gone out of his way to make attacks 
on the characters of such honourable 
men as Mr. Wright and Mr. Foster. 
The hon. Gentleman talked as if there 
were no manner of doubt that the Town 
Clerk and Mayor had been proved to 
have been actually engaged in acts of 
bribery ; but he hoped that the House 
would not go away with the impression 
that evidence taken before the Committee 
bore out the inference which only the hon. 
Member had drawn. He would shortly 
address himself to the observations of 
the hon. member for Wiltshire, of whom 
he had nothing to complain, That hon. 
Gentleman had not indulged in exasper- 
ating language or sweeping accusations, 
but had made the statement which he felt 
himself called upon to address to the 
House in a way worthy of his high cha- 
racter. Unfortunately the hon. Gentle- 
man was the chairman of the Election 
Committee of 1830, and was directed 
by that Committee to bring the case 
under the attention of the House. When, 
however, the hon. Gentleman got 
once engaged in the subject, it became 
a favourite matter with him, and he 
had persisted in urging it to a conclusion. 
He however, thought that his hon. friend 
had before that time felt reason to re- 
gret the course he had taken and had 
so long persevered in. Before he pro- 
ceeded further, he would allude to an 
observation of the hon. member for Ips- 
wich. That hon. Member asked whether 
bribers should be exempted from pun- 
ishment? He was ready to answer, 
‘“‘ Certainly not ;” but the Bill before the 
House would leave the really culpable 
parties, namely, those who had given 
bribes and promoted corruption, un- 
punished, whilst it was proposed to take the 
elective franchise from the miserable vic- 
tims who would no longer consent to be 
bribed. The large towns were naturally 
desirous of having the privilege of re- 
turning Members to Parliament. The 
possession of the elective franchise was 
considered by them as an honour, and the 
privation of it a disgrace. The hon. 
Member for Wilts thought that, not- 
withstanding the measures which had 
passed that House on the subject of the 
elective franchise the hon. Member was 
bound to proceed with his Bill; but he 
must say that he entertained a very 
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different opinion. The House, having 
gone into the inquiry, surely could not 
now refuse to take cognizance of the 
result of that inquiry; and if it were to 
act upon the . investigation which had 
taken place he did not see upon what 
principles they could pass a measure 
such as the one under consideration. 
There were two paragraphs of the Report 
of the Committee which the hon. member 
for Wilts had brought under the notice of 
the House. The one stated that during 
the period which intervened from the 28th 
of May, 1831, to the 8th of July, 1832, 
two elections had taken place in the 
borough without any act of bribery having 
been committed ; and the other described 
the beneficial effects which the suspension 
of the writ had produced. Since the trans- 
action implicating the burgesses, there 
had occurred two elections for the office 
of Mayor, which had also been inquired 
into without anything like bribery having 
been proved against the voters; and 
although these elections differed in many 
respects from elections for Members to serve 
in Parliament, yet, if purity was found 
to exist in them there could be no reason 
for supposing that corruption would exist 
in the other. The hon. member for Wilts 
had asserted, that the Committee were of 
opinion that a great deal of bribery took 
place during the election of 1832. He 
denied, however, that the fact had been 
proved. Some cases of bribery might 
have occurred, but he was prepared to 
show that they were not numerous. The 
charge of bribery on that occasion could 
not affect more than from ten to twenty 
freemen out of 850; and he would ask 
any hon. Gentleman present who felt 
it to be his duty to protect the interests 
of his constituency, and defend the rights 
of the electors, whether, upon such evi- 
dence, they would be justified in dis- 
franchising this borough, and_ giving 
currency to an opinion that the rights 
of freemen were held upon a more feeble 
and insecure tenure than the rights 
of other classes of voters? The object 
of the Reform Bill was to preserve vested 
rights, and that House was now asked 
to take a step that would, in his opinion, 
amount to a clandestine surrender of the 
vested rights of the freemen of Liverpool. 
He must say, that such a proceeding 
would be wholly unworthy of the feelings 
which ought to actuate the present Par- 
liament. The hon, member for Wilts had 
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said, that the course which he had taken 
was usual in cases of this descrip- 
tion, but on this point he differed from 
the hon. Gentleman. With the excep- 
tion of Grampound, he believed a very 
opposite course had been taken, in refer- 
ence to those boroughs in which cor- 
ruption had been proved. Instead of 
disfranchising them, the number of the 
constituency in each case had been in- 
creased; and a disfranchising measure 
like the present never could be necessary 
for Liverpool, where it was proved, an 
end had already been put—by the en- 
largement of the constituency—to that cor- 
ruption which had formerly prevailed. 
It would be manifestly unjust that the 
innocent as well as the guilty should be 
punished ; and when they found, that a 
single case of corruption had not occurred 
during the recent elections in that bo- 
rough, it was not too much for them to 
infer, that the abuse had already been 
corrected. At all events he must say 
that, with the evidence before them, they 
had no right whatever to go into trans- 
actions which had taken place previous to 
the Reform Act. And, moreover, if pun- 
ishment were to be inflicted, it should fall 
on the tempters as well as the tempted, 
and the rich should suffer equally with 
the poor. The Reformed Parliament had 
heard much about the rights of the peo- 
ple; but he would ask, whether taking 
away the suffrages of the poor, and con- 
ferring them upon the rich, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the return of a particular 
candidate, would be an act of justice, or 
in keeping with the professions which 
that House had so repeatedly made to the 
country? He had never been an advo- 
cate of corruption, and when the charge 
of bribery against the borough of Liverpool 
was first brought forward, he admitted, 
that if it were established, it would be the 
duty of that House to apply a remedy 
to the evil with as little delay as possible. 
He would not screen those voters who 
had been guilty of bribery from the 
punishment they deserved; and he begged 
the House to believe, that he defended 
only those whom he knew to be pure. 
He rested their vindication upon the result 
of an inquiry into the particular cases, 
which had been satisfactory to his mind. 
He therefore would oppose the Bill to the 
utmost, and would move as an amend- 
ment “ That it be read a second time that 
day six months,” 
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Mr. Rotch hoped the House would hear 
him for a few moments, while he repelled 
an attack which had been made on an 
hon. friend of his, who was not there to 
defend himself. He knew that Gentle- 
man well, and a more just, honourable, 
and worthy individual did not exist than 
Mr. Wright. He was ivculpated in a 
grave charge for seeking to induce a per- 
son named Downey to espouse the cause 
of Mr. Porter, during his contest for the 
Mayoralty of the town. The charge was 
not borne out; and he regretted the hon. 
member for Ipswich should have made 
himself a party to such a charge. Never 
was the “ridiculus mus” better exem- 
plified. The accusation must fall to the 
ground. He regretted the case of the 
borough was confined within such narrow 
limits; it should have been taken upon 
its broadest scale. There could be no doubt 
but that bribery and corruption had pre- 
vailed in Liverpool, toa great and dis- 
graceful extent. It was as clear as day 
that the freemen were in the habit of 
openly selling their votes. He remem- 


- bered in 1827, that the Quarter Sessions 


were put off for an entire week, in conse- 
quence of the election of Mayor then 
going forward. The noble Lord had said 
there was only an item of 48/. for bribery 
inthe Report which he had heldin hishand. 
True there was that item, but then there 
were also sums stated to the amount of 
20,000/., 30,000/., and 40,0007. the price 
of the votes of the freemen of Liverpool. At 
most, however, it would not now be entirely 
disfranchised, and the House was called 
upon by the Bill to deal most moderately 
with the freemen. They certainly would 
be disfranchised as freemen, but then 
they might fall back upon the franchise 
which they had acquired under the Re- 
form Act. 

Mr. Hodgson said, that he should op- 
pose the Bill on the broad and plain 
ground, that having settled the constitu- 
ency of Liverpool under the Reform Bill, 
they should not interfere and disturb that 
arrangement, unless it was shown that 
there had been some subsequent occur- 
rence to justify them in doing so. No 
such occurrence had been brought to 
light, and he therefore. should vote for 
the Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood said, that hav- 
ing property in the county in which 
Liverpool was situated, and being well 
acquainted with the circumstances af that 
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county, though perfectly unconnected — 
with the parties chiefly interested in the 
Bill, he was desirous of stating the 
grounds upon which he felt the present 
case ought to be decided, sincerely wish- 
ing, as he did, to see it divested of those 
party and personal feelings, which ap- 
peared to have so carried away the course 
of the present debate from the true ques- 
tion before the House. He hoped, in 
making the few observations with which 
he felt it his duty to trouble the House, 
that they would bear with him while he 
confined himself to the simple task of 
saying a few words for those who had 
not many advocates in that House; and 
that if he had not the tact to express as 
concisely as older Members might, the re- 
marks he had to make, they would, he 
trusted, remember, that that must come 
from experience and practice, but it would 
be his earnest endeavour to occupy as 
little of their time as possible. There 
never was a case more truly founded in 
justice than that of which he was then 
the humble but sincere advocate ; inde- 
pendently of which there were many 
reasons, on the score of expediency, which 
alone ought to have prevented such a Bill 
being at present brought forward. Let 
them look, in the first place, at the justice 
of the present proceeding. That was the 
first Reformed Parliament, and though he 
did not then see on the Treasury Bench 
the Ministers upon whose responsibility 
the measure of Reform was introduced, 
yet he trusted, that they would not be 
parties to nullifying the great Act to 
which they owed their Ministerial exist- 
ence. It was one which conferred upon 
numerous and weaithy masses of men the 
benefits of being represented, and it an- 
nihilated in a great measure nomination— 
it gave representation to those who were 
justly entitled to that privilege, and ab- 
stracted it from such as possessed no 
claims—it was that, or it was nothing— 
that was its great pretension; and small 
must be considered its performance, if it 
failed in that. Let it then have a fair 
trial. It professed to punish the guilty. 
Liverpool, if guilty, was so before the 
Reform Act was introduced. Why acquit 
that town, by then passing it over, and 
now falsify their own act, when the great 
boast of the measure was, that it inflicted 
punishment for the past, and afforded se- 
curity for the future. He would not 
delay the House by calling their attention 
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to the several Reports, as they had al- 
ready been noticed by the noble Lord 
the member for Liverpool, though at a 
loss to discover how they could bring in 
a Bill to disfranchise a whole class, not- 
withstanding that the Report which surely 
ought to be the only ground of legislation, 
had declared that the bribery was not 
extensive or systematic. In considering 
the present measure, the House should, 
however, bear in mind that all proceedings 
of that sort were in the nature of bills of 
pains and penalties, and assumed much 
of the character of a judicial proceeding. 
Would the House condemn a whole for 
the guilt of a part? An authority often 
quoted in that House—he meant Mr. 
Burke, of whose wisdom alike the youngest 
and the most experienced availed them- 
selves—Burke had said : “ You cannot 
prefer a bill of indictment against a whole 
community.” This remark of that eminent 
man had grown almost into a proverb; 
and let it never be forgotten that the 
body against whose rights the present Bill 
was directed, actually were numerous 
enough to be called a community, and 
were at the same time so poor, as to de- 
serve the especial protection of the legis- 
lature; for, in this land of freedom and 
equal rights, the law was “ no respecter 
of persons ”— all men were alike entitled 
to its fostering protection. He wished 
that the present Reformed Parliament 
would condescend to derive something 
from the wisdom of their ancestors—even 
from times not long gone by — times 
which cordially responded to the truly 
constitutional principles so eloquently 
uttered by the older and the greater 
William Pitt—times which, with all their 
faults, had as much respect for the rights 
of the poor as could be found in the 
boasted enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century—times which, at least, had the 
virtue to feel ‘‘ that the rights of the poor 
are as precious in the eye of the law, as the 
proudest privileges of the rich: the poor 
man’s cottage is his castle; the winds may 
sweep around it; the rain may penetrate 
its imperfect shelter, but the highest noble 
in the land may not, with impunity, lift 
even its latch, or tread with offence upon 
the hem of its owner’s garment.” Quot- 
ing from memory, he professed not to 
give the exact words, but the sentiment 
should be ever present to the minds of 
British Legislators. His Majesty’s Mi 
nisters had legislated so as to give in- 
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creased power to the interest of a mere 
middle class—taking away influence from 
many who had large stakes in the country, 
and refusing to impart any privileges to 
the opposite extreme of society—in each 
of whom he fully believed, and he was 
not alone in the opinion, that as great an 
amount of public spirit, and as large a 
proportion of the national energy were to 
be found, as in the favoured class of the 
Reform Act; an Act that, speaking 
generally, had stricken the poor voters to 
the earth; it was, to say the least of it, 
bad enough in that respect, whatever it 
might be in others, and let them not make 
bad worse, by saying to the people of 
Liverpool, ‘‘ We will punish the innocent 
and the guilty without discrimination—we 
will make one class, (the middle class, 
every thing; the operative and gentle- 
man nothing. We will give our assent 
to a Bill, which, however it may in its 
preamble profess to punish bribery, does, 
in fact, allow the weight of its vengeance 
to fall not on guilt but on poverty.” 

Mr. Handley said, that he had been a 
member of the Committee, and he thought 
Mr. Foster had given his evidence in the 
frankest manner possible. He regretted 
that the hon. member for Ipswich should 
have taken this opportunity for making 
an attack upon that Gentleman’s cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Thomas Gladstone defended the 
present Mayor of Liverpool and Mr. 
Foster from the attacks which had been 
made upon them. There were no names in 
Liverpool which stood higher both in point 
of integrity and respectability, than the 
names of those individuals. He strongly 
deprecated the language which had been 
used with regard to them. 

An hon. Member, who had also been a 
member of the Committee, bore his testi- 
mony to the frankness with which Mr. 
Foster gave his evidence before them. 

Mr. John O'Connell supported the Bill, 
on the ground that the existence of gene- 
ral and extensive corruption had been 
proved in the borough of Liverpool. 

Mr. Benett briefly replied. The hon. 
Member said, that the cause which had 
been placed in his hands, had the support 
of most respectable individuals in Liver- 
pool, who were only anxious, in seeking 
this measure, to secure the purity of elec- 
tion in that borough. 

The House divived on the Amendment: 
Ayes, 38; Noes, 190—Majority 152. 
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Main question agreed to, and Bill read 


a second time. 
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List of the Nors. 


ENGLAND, 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bewes, J. B. 
Biddulph, R, M. 
Bish, T. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blount, Sir C. R. 
Bolling, W. 

Boss, J. 

Briggs, R. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, C. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clive. E. B. 
Collier, J. 

Cotes, J. 
Crawford, W. 
Crompton, J. S. 
Davies, Col. 
Dawson, FE. 
Divett, E. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, Capt. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dykes, F. L. 
Ellice, Rt. Hon, E. 
Ellis, W. 
Erwall, R. 
Evans, W. 
Evans, Col. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fenton, J. 
Fielden, J. 
Fielden, W. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fort, J 

Fryer, R, 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Glynne, Sir 8S. R. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 


Grant, Right Hn. R. 


Grey, Hon. Col. 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Hall, B. 
Handley, B. 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C. 





Heneage, G. H. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, W. 

Keppel, Major G, 
King, E. B. 
Kennedy, J. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lister, h. 

Lloyd, J. i. 
Locke, W. 
Mangles, J 
Marshal), J. 
Methuen, P 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, A. H. 
Morrison, J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, Hon. E, M. 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Philips, M. 


Ponsonby, Hn. W. F. 


Potter, R 
Poulter, J. 
Pryme, G. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Richards. J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rippon, C 
Robinson, G, R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, E. 
Romilly, J. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Rotch, B. 
Russell, Lord 
Scott, Sir E. 
Scrope, P, 
Shawe, R. N. 
Shepherd, T. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. 
Stanley, Hon. I. T. 
Stanley, E, J. N. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Talbot, H. Fox 
Talmash, A. G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleur, W 
Tennyson, Charles 
Thicknesse, R. 
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Thomson, C. P. 


Throckmorton, R. G. 


Todd, R. 
Tooke, W. 
Tower, C, T. 
Tracy, C. H. 


Trelawney, W. L.S. 


Troubridge, Sir E. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walker, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, il. G. 
Warre, J. A. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Waikins, L. V. 
Wedgwood, J. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wigney, J. N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Colonel 
Windham, W. H. 
Wood, Chas. 
Young, G. F. 
SCOTLAND. 
Adams, Admiral 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Hallyburton, D. G. 
Hay, Colonel A. L. 
Jeftrey, F. 
Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Ormelie, Earl of 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Pringle, R. 
Sharpe, General 


of Liverpool Freemen. 


Steuart, R, 
Wallace, R, 
IRELAND, 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, M. 
Butler, Hon. Col. 
Evans, George 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Jacob, E. 
Knox, Hon. Col. 
Lalor, P. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Roche, D. 
Roe, J. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, T. 
PAIRED OFF, 
Abercromby, J. 
Brougham, W. 
Browne, D. 
Bowes, T. 
Clay, W. 
Elliot, Capt. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Hawes, B. 


Pendarves, E. W. 


Paget, C. 
Watson, R. 
TELLERS, 
Benett, J. 
Wason, R. 


List of the Ayes. 


Baillie, J. E. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, R. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blaney, Ion. Capt. 
Chapman, A. 
Christmas, W. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Fastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Vinch, G. 
Fleetwood, Capt. 


Forester, Lion. C. W. 


Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Greene, T. 
Halcombe, J. 
Halford, H. 
HJanmer, Sir J. 


Hanmer, Col. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hope, H. T. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 


Lowther, Hon. H. 


Marryat, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Ryle, J. 


Somerset, Lord G, 
Verner, Col. W. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Wall, C. B. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


TELLERS. 
Sandon, Lord 


Nicholl, J. 


PAIRED OFF. 
Fazakerley, T 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
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Grimston, Lord Ross, C. 
Herries, Rt. Hon. J.C. Stanley, J. 
Houldsworth, T. Stuart, Lord D. 


Freitons’ Property.| Mr. Rotch, in 
moving pursuant to his notice for leave to 
bring in a bill to alter and amend the law 
of forfeiture as regarded the personal pro- 
perty of convicted felons, remarked, that 
the subject was well deserving the consi- 
deration of the Legislature, and complained 
that it was manifest, from the returns laid 
before the House, that the present law 
opened the door to great abuse. From 
those returns, it appeared that the whole 
amount of property of convicted felons in 
all the counties in England, during the 
past year (as we understood) was no more 
than 3,100/., and of this there had been, 
under very peculiar circumstances, one 
forfeiture alone of 2,500/.; so that only 
600/. was the sum resulting from all the 
convictions for felony in this country. 
The object of the Bill which he sought to 
introduce, was to give power to the Court 
before which the felon might be convicted 
to dispose at its discretion of his property 
in one or more different ways—first, to 
apply it to the indemnification of the party 
robbed ; secondly, in aid of the expenses 
of the prosecution; thirdly, to the support 
of the family of the felon, which, in many 
instances, became a burthen on the parish; 
or, lastly, to apply it to the maintenance 
of the felon himself during the period of 
his confinement. He was aware, that the 
Bill would affect the rights of the Crown, 
and would therefore require the sanction 
of his Majesty’s Government, and he had 
reason to believe that such sanction would 
not be refused. 

The Speaker inquired in what way the 
permission of the Crown had been ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. Rotch replied, that the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
consented to the Motion. 

The Speaker said, he must inform the 
hon. Member that it was necessary the 
consent of the noble Lord should be ex- 
pressed by himself in and before the 
House. 

Mr. Rotch said, he had received a letter 
from the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) stating that he had no ob- 
jection to the introduction of such a bill as 
he (Mr. Rotch) now proposed, but the 
noble Lord would not pledge himself 
further, 
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Mr. Ellice hoped that, in the absence 
of his noble friend, the hon. Gentleman 
would consent to postpone his Motion. 

Mr. Rotch was proceeding to complain 
that he had been disappointed during the 
last Session in carrying forward his pro- 
posed measure, when 

The Speaker called the hon. Member 
to order, and remarked, that unless a Mi- 
nister of the Crown was present to give his 
consent to the introduction of the Bill, the 
House could not entertain the subject, nor 
could he (the Speaker) put the question. 

The conversation dropped. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 27, 1834. 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from several Places, for the Better Observance of the Sab- 
bath.k—By Lords Dacre, LyTrLeTon, Fouey, and Pot- 
TIMORE, from the Protestant Dissenters of a Number of 
Places, for Relief.—By Lord LytTLEToN, from Hayley, 
for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Duke 
of RicHMOND, and Lord Ktna, from several Places, for 
the Renewing and Extending of the Labour Rate Act. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 27, 1834, 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time :—Tithes Redemption 
(Ireland) ; Mighways Acts Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Davip Rocue, from Korkany 
for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. Rosrert Gorpon, 
from Highworth, against the Malt Tax.—By Lord East- 
nor, from the Members of the Medical Profession in 
Surrey, for an Inquiry into the present State of the Pro- 
fession.— By Mr. Sergeant SPANKIE and Mr. CRAVEN 
BERKELEY, from several Places, against the House and 
Window Taxes.—By Colunel Gore LAneton, from 
Shepton Mallet, for an Alteration in the Poor Laws.—By 
Mr. Barina, from the Dissenters of Portsea, for Relief. 
—By Mr. JoHN MAxwELtL, from Dalserf, against the 
present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By 
the Marquess of CHANDos, from several Places, for the 
Repeal of the Malt Tax; and against any Alteration in the 
Corn Laws.—By 'Colonel BuTLER, from several Places, 
for the Repeal of the Union.—By the same, and by Mr. 
Finn, from several Places, for the Abolition of Tithes.— 
By Mr. LenNARD, from Leekford, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Warr, from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of Irvine, for Relicf.—By Sir Joun HAN- 
MER, from Whitchurch, against any Measures likely to 
weaken the efficiency of the Church.—By Mr. Ew1na, 
and Colonel LerrH HAy, from Glasgow, and other Places, 
for an Alteration in the present System of Lay Patronage 
in Scotland.—By Sir JoHN TYRRELL, Mr. BLACKSTONE, 
and Colonel LerrH Hay, from several Places, for the 
Repeal of the Duties on Malt and Hops.—By Viscount 
Minton, from Northamptonshire, for the Abolition of 
the Corn Laws; and by Mr. HALL Dare, from several 
Places, against any Alteration of the Corn Laws,—By 
Lord JoHN RUSSELL, Sir WILLIAM MoLESwortTa, and 
Mr. THICKNESSE, from the Dissenters of several Places, 
for Relief. 


AcricuLture — Maurt-tax.] Mr. 
Hall. Dare presented Petitions from Essex, 
signed by the occupiers of 16,000 acres of 
land, praying that the Corn-laws might 
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not be repealed; also from the Hundred 
of Rochford, same county ; also from the 
Hundred of Denby, same county, signed 
by the occupiers of 9,815 acres of land; 
also from the owners and occupiers of 
land, in the parish of Asheldean, in the 
same county. The petitioners stated, 
that they laboured under the greatest pos- 
sible depression, and prayed, that the 
House would repeal some of those taxes 
which pressed so heavily on agricultural 
industry. They also prayed, that the 
Malt-tax might be repealed; and some of 
the petitions suggested, that, if the finan- 
ces of the country required any substitute, 
a tax should be laid upon property. 
After that House had echoed the language 
of his Majesty’s Speech, in regard to 
the distressed state of the agricultural 
interests, it would be unnecessary for him 
to occupy any of its time in describing 
that distress; but he could not present 
these petitions without expressing a confi- 
dent hope that, after the result of the 
Motion brought forward by the noble 
Lord, the member for Buckingham, on 
Friday night last, on the subject of agri- 
cultural distress, his Majesty’s Ministers 
would see the necessity of making some 
alteration in the financial scheme an- 
nounced to that House a few nights since, 
—an alteration not more necessary than 
just towards those interests, which were 
labouring under depression. 

The Marquess of Chandos entirely con- 
curred in the prayer of these petitions; 
and expressed a hope, that the important 
Motion which was to come on that night 
would meet with the support of the House. 
He did not think that the Government 
could resist a Motion to inquire into the 
oppressive tax on malt. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that the petitions 
prayed for the repeal of the Malt-duty, 
and against the repeal of the Corn-laws; 
and, what, in his opinion, was a very 
rational prayer, they prayed for a property- 
tax. In this respect he trusted, that they 
would not be regarded as supporting this 
measure from factious views. While they 
prayed for the repeal of the Malt-tax, 
which would make the revenue of the 
country deficient, they suggested a mode 
by which that deficiency might be supplied. 
This was a very important point for con- 
sideration. He was not aware that all the 
petitions contained this prayer for a pro- 
perty-tax, but some of them contained 
that prayer. He took it for granted, that 
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no one in Essex wished unnecessarily to 
incur anew tax. He was well aware, that 
the greater part of his Majesty’s subjects 
had too much good sense to entertain such 
a project. He would impress upon the 
House that these petitions advocated the 
repeal of a tax which would create a de- 
ficiency of 4,000,000/., when his Ma- 
jesty’s Government announced that they 
had only 1,200,000/. to deal with. Now, 
those who recommended that must be 
prepared to recognise a property-tax. If he 
had had the good fortune to be in the House 
sufficiently early to put his name down as 
having to present a petition, he should 
have had an opportunity of stating, that 
a considerable number of the farmers of 
the county of Essex had intrusted him 
with a petition upon the same subject. 
Their reasons for doing so was, as they 
said, that, on a recent occasion, out of the 
ten Members from the county of Essex, 
no one besides himself had voted for an 
inquiry into the Pension-list. They found 
the Members from that county most dis- 
interestedly pressing for a repeal of the 
Malt-tax, with a negative feeling towards 
the House-tax, whilst for the continuat:on 
of pensions they were eager and uniform 
advocates. 

Sir John Tyrell was one of those who 
opposed the Motion of the hon. member 
for Colchester upon the subject of the 
Pension-list. He held in his hand a pe- 
tition upon the subject of agricultural 
distress, signed by a large number of the 
constituents of the hon. member for Col- 
chester, and he would only make one 
remark upon this subject, which was 
worthy the attention of the House; these 
petitioners did not point cut the Pension- 
list as a particular object of reduction. 
After the Motion, the other night, for an 
inquiry into the Pension-list, he would 
give the hon. Member fair warning, that, 
whenever that question again came before 
the House, he should be ready to draw 
down upon himself all the indignation 
and unpopularity that would attach to a 
vote in support of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, His reason for not supporting 
the hon. member for Colchester was, be- 
cause he felt that, when hon. Members 
now on the Treasury Bench sat on the 
Opposition side, they had taken a very 
different course with respect to the Pen- 
sion-list; and he was willing to see them 
dragged by their own friends through the 
mire, as had happened on a late occasion. 

2F 
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Mr. Robinson said, that the more the 
subject of the reduction of taxes came 
before the House, the more its importance 
would be seen by hon. Members. Every 
dispassionate observer must see, that, 
should any alteration of the present 
system of taxation take place to the extent 
demanded, the only alternative must be 
the substitution of a property, or income 
tax, or both. If the taxes of the country 
pressed so heavily on the people that they 
could no longer endure them, the only 
way left to meet this question was by a 
commutation of taxes. The taxes, at 
present, fell with unequal weight upon the 
lower classes of society. There were 
three classes of individuals affected by 
the taxes ; first, the operative and labour- 
ing classes, who were grievously burthened 
by the present system of taxation; the 
second were the middle classes, who, if a 
commutation of taxes took place, would 
not probably be relieved to any great ex- 
tent in respect to the amount of taxation ; 
but they would be considerably conveni- 
enced by means of the new and improved 
machinery, which would follow any com- 
mutation of taxes. The next class were 
the mercantile and opulent men of this 
country; and his complaint against this 
class of persons was this, that they came 
down to the House to demand a repeal of 
the Malt-tax, without being prepared to 
agree to a Property-tax, or some substitu- 
tion, to meet this reduction in the revenue 
of the country. He (Mr. Robinson) 
would vote for the reduction of the Malt- 
tax, because he was anxious that a pres- 
sure should be made on the-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, by which he would be 
forced to agree to a commutation of taxes. 
‘He wished to draw the attention of the 
House to what would be the probable 
consequence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreeing to the abolition of the 
Malt-tax, instead of the House and Win- 
dow-tax. Why, considering the excite- 
ment in the public mind on the latter tax, 
and the part promise made by the noble 
Lord to remit the House-tax, that there 
would be such a pressure upon the Go- 
vernment that it would be impossible for 
it to go on without agreeing to a commu- 
tation of taxes. Even if the Malt-tax 
were repealed, such would be the pressure 
upon Government from without, after the 
promises they had already made, that they 
would be obliged to repeal the House-tax. 
They must come at last to the question of 
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commutation. Let not hon. Gentlemen 
deceive themselves by thinking that any 
great reduction of taxation could take 
place without commutation. He did not 
see any good which that House could 
derive from dragging the Government 
through a series of paltry experiments. 
No serious or important reduction of tax- 
ation could take place until they first came 
to the question of commutation ; and it 
would be better that the wealthy classes 
should at once contribute their fair share 
to the exigences ofthe State, than continue 
to hold their property in the uncertain 
state in which it was at present, owing to 
the clamour of a reduction of taxation, or 
the discontent of those classes upon whom 
its burthens pressed most heavily. 

Lord John Russell considered that those 
who thought the adoption of a property 
tax, previous to the repeal of so many 
other taxes, would be the most just, as 
well as the safest, course for the House to 
pursue, ought to bring forward that pro- 
position at once; for, if it were carried, it 
would save the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. Baring, alluding to the observations 
of the hon. member for Colchester, on 
the Pension-list said, that the uniform 
tenor of his conduct was sufficient 
testimony that, if he considered the in- 
quiry into the Pension-list compatible 
with the implied contract between the 
State and those who enjoyed pensions, he 
would have voted for the Motion. 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


Lay Patronace-—(Scotnanp).| Mr. 
Ewing presented a Petition from 32,000 
inhabitants of Glasgow, on the subject of 
lay patronage in the Church of Scotland. 
He believed that, with one exception (a 
petition from the ladies of the empire, on 
the question of slavery), this was the most 
numerously signed petition which had 
been submitted to the present Parliament. 
It emanated from a public meeting, called 
by regular advertisement, and composed of 
the most respectable, intelligent, and in- 
fluential classes. It stated that the ap- 
pointment of Christian pastors was a spi- 
ritual privilege; that patronage was 
contrary to the avowed principles and 
constitution of the Church of Scotland; 
that it was declared by the Scottish 
Parliament to be unlawful, unwarrant- 
able, and opposed to the rights and 
liberties of the Church; that the’ Act 
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of Queen Anne, establishing the sys- 
tem of patronage, was an injurious in- 
fringement on public rights, contrary to 
the Articles of Union, and productive of 
manifold discontent and divisions; and, 
therefore, praying that this Act might be 
repealed, and the election of ministers 
(according to such rules as might be pre- 
scribed by the General Assembly) should 
be a sufficient title to any benefices. He 
was happy tu hear that the Government 
intended this evening to accede to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the state and effects of patron- 
age. He should, therefore, abstain from 
now entering into the general question, 
and would merely say, there was no sub- 
ject on which the Scottish community felt 
a deeper and warmer interest; and that, 
after Parliamentary and Municipal Re- 
form had both been granted, he trusted 
that ecclesiastical improvement would not 
be denied. 

Mr. Sinclair would not let that oppor- 
tunity pass without saying a few words. 
He rose more for the purpose of express- 
ing the encouragement he felt from the 
presentation of the petition, than with 
any view to support its prayer. A_peti- 
tion so numerously and respectably signed, 
and emanating from the city of Glasgow, 
which was superior almost to any other in 
intelligence and independence, required no 
support from him. There was no ques- 
tion on which the people of Scotland felt 
a deeper interest, and to which they were 
more opposed, in consequence of unpo- 
pular ministers having been inducted into 
many parishes. He would, on that point, 
mention an instance or two. A corre- 
spondent wrote to him:—‘In 1823, 
‘towards the close of that incumbent’s 
“yministry, there were 347 families in the 
‘ parish, consisting of 1,852 persons, and 
‘of these 111 families, consisting of 602 
‘ persons, remained attached to the Es- 
‘ tablishment ; the rest (with a few excep- 
‘tions, belonging to the Reformed Pres- 
‘ bytery), belonged to the Secession. A 
‘ subsequent event has not only blasted a 
‘ fair prospect of the return of many of the 
‘ Dissenters to the bosom of the Church, 
‘ but still further inroads have been made 
‘ on the Establishment, by a fresh desertion 
‘ to the ranks of the Secession, And the 
‘ first meeting-house having been found far 
‘ too small to accommodate the individuals 
‘of this denomination, a new one has 
‘ been lately erected of nearly double the 
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size, which is completely filled. And it 
is a melancholy fact, that those persons 
who first dissented, or their descendants, 
who ought to have, and would have, in 
other circumstances, rallied round the 
Church for her defence, are all placed in 
hostile array against her, crying, ‘‘ Down 
with establishments; raze her, raze her.” 
Another case of a violent settlement, in 
the adjoining parish, took place almost 
immediately after that to which I have 
alluded, and was attended with the same 
melancholy result; the late incumbent 
there having been literally settled at the 
point of the bayonet, the Presbytery 
veing protected by a military force; and 
during the minister’s incumbency, which 
lasted sixteen years, the Church was 
al] but deserted.’ Such reckless acts 
of tyranny deeply injured the cause of 
true religion; and, in consequence of no 
redress having been obtained, those who 
were formerly most strenuous in support 
of the Church Establishment were now 
arrayed against it. The system was not 
peculiar to Scotland; he would also show 
how it worked in England; and he would 
read a few words from a charge lately de- 
livered by the Bishop of Exeter, and they 
would hear what the right reverend 
Prelate said relative to the law of patron- 
age. The hon. Member read the follow- 
ing extract :—‘ I once (says his Lordship) 
‘ had occasion to seek advice on this point 
‘from a very high authority, in the case 
‘of a populous and important parish, 
where the clergyman presented to the 
living, besides being very deaf, was 
utterly u nable to move without assistance ; 
yet, as his mind was sound, and he could 
read the service, the great lawyer whom 
I consulted told me, that he could not 
advise me to refuse to admit him. An 
‘aged and paralytic clergyman has been 
presented to another very important pa- 
rish ; and as he, too, can read the ser- 
vice, and is in possession of his intellect, 
—though he trembles in every limb, and 
is unable to perform with efficiency any 
one of the offices of the Church, he 
could not lawfully be refused. There is 
a third instance of a rich parish, including 
a large town, with a population of near 
4,000 souls, to which a superannuated 
clergyman was presented, who, being 
utterly incapable of discharging any of 
the active duties of the parish, was, of 
‘ necessity, suffered, immediately after his 
institution, to retire for ever, leaving his 
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“house and flock to acurate. Now, in 
‘ two, at least, of these cases, the patrons 
‘had avowedly selected individuals, not 
‘ for their fitness, but for their unfitness ; 
‘ that unfitness arising from causes which 
‘implied the probability of a speedy de- 
‘ cease, thus enabling them to dispose of 
‘the next presentation to greater advan- 
‘tage.’ The hon. Member concluded by 
expressing a hope, that the grievances 
complained of by the petitioners would 
be speedily redressed. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that, though 
he was not prepared to go the length of 
breaking down all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, either in England or Scotland, he 
would give his support to the general 
statement, that there ought to be a change 
respecting Church patronage. He thought 
that a measure ought to be introduced 
which would give parishioners a voice in 
the election of their clergymen. Sucha 
measure he would most heartily support ; 
but he declined being a party to the de- 
struction of the Established Church in 
Scotland, to which that country owed so 
much, and to which, he was sure, the 
great mass of the people were firmly 
opposed. 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Gillon presented a Petition, very 
numerously signed, from the Provost, 
Town Council, and Burgesses of Ayr, in 
the county of Ayrshire, praying for the 
abolition of the system of Church patron- 
age in Scotland. He could not allow this 
opportunity to pass, without respectfully, 
but distinctly and unequivocally, de- 
nying the statement of the hon, member 
for Kirkcudbright, that only a small frac- 
tion of the members of the Church of 
Scotland were opposed to the connexion 
of Church and State. A large majority 
of them were opposed to that union, and 
they looked upon it as unjust, unchris- 
tian, and impolitic. It was not the Estab- 
lished Church only to which they were 
opposed, but the compulsory assessment 
imposed by a dominant and privileged 
sect on all other persons in the State. 
He was a member of the Establishment, 
and it was putting the Church in an invidi- 
ous situation to say, that it was not suffi- 
ciently strong to maintain itself, without 
imposing a compulsory and obnoxious tax 
upon other branches of the community. 
His constituents felt the objectionable 
manner in which Church patronage had 
been latterly abused, and were induced to 
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call loudly for the repeal of the present 
law. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would not con- 
tradict what the hon. Member had stated, 
but he would say, that his (Mr. Fergus- 
son’s) information was very different, and 
that he believed it to be correct. The hon. 
Member said, he was a member of the 
Church of Scotland, and yet wished for 
the destruction of that establishment, 
which by the universal voice of the people 
succeeded the Roman Catholic religion, 
which had been approved of by their 
forefathers, and venerated from that day 
tothis. The desire for the destruction of 
this Establishment was a thing of yester- 
day; there was a large body of men who 
thought it necessary to separate from the 
Establishment, in consequence of the 
manner in which the ministers of the 
Establishment were appointed. But to 
say that a member of the Church of 
Scotland wished well to that Church, and 
yet wished for its destruction, was lan- 
guage which he could not hear without 
entering his solemn protest against it. 
As to the obnoxious nature of the pay- 
ment alluded to, he would say, their 
estates had descended to them charged 
with that payment; that they had pur- 
chased their estates under that charge; 
and that if they attempted to pocket that 
sum, it would be, in his opinion, an un- 
principled proceeding, as it would be 
robbing the Church of Scotland of a pay. 
ment which had been allotted to it in lieu 
of tithes, for which now they gave no con- 
sideration. Te would take that opportu- 
nity to say, that there were broached in 
Scotland doctrines respecting Church and 
State, to which he for one would never 
give his support. Principles were carried 
to an extreme that would soon put an 
end to all Government. The first attempt 
was made upon the Church, the next 
would be an attack upon property; and 
he hoped that Scotch Members would 
never give their sanction to any proposi- 
tion, which in any way tended to the 
destruction of the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston was greatly sur- 
prised at the observations of the hon. 
Member. He could say, that the volun- 
tary principle was not so general in Scot- 
land as had been asserted. Ont of a 
population of 2,300,000, about 500,000 
were dissenters; so that the majority of 
the people of Scotland were in favour of 
the Establishment. He wished that hon. 
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Gentleman would deal with facts, and 
not in general assertions. Whenever he 
brought forward the question of voluntary 
support to the Clergymen, he should be 
prepared to meet the hon. Member. 

Mr, Roebuck said, that when he had 
stated on a former occasion, that he was 
opposed to the Church, what he meant 
was, that he was opposed to a compul- 
sory assessment for its support; but he 
denied entertaining any desire to witness 
the destruction of the Church. The hon. 
member for Kirkcudbright must know 
that the Church consisted of the people, 
—that it was not the edifice or the Clergy, 
but the congregation. What he wished 
was, that the principle should be carried 
from politics to religion, and that no 
money should be paid except where 
services were rendered. It was of 
great consequence, that those Members 
who entertained opinions similar to his 
own should not be misapprehended, or 
misrepresented, There was an assumption 
of sanctity by certain hon. Members on 
the other side of the House, when any 
suggestions were given on the Reform of 
the Church, and they arrogated to them- 
selves a kind of superiority, as though 
they contained in themselves the whole 
religion of the House. Surely, hon. Mem- 
bers might be very religious on that side 
of the House, and yet entertain particu- 
lar opinions on the Church Establishment. 
He thought, in such extraordinary zeal for 
the Established Church, instead of evin- 
cing that Christian charity peculiarly incul- 
cated by the doctrines they professed, he 
observed a spirit of narrow and bigoted 
intolerance. 

Mr. Finch was surprised to hear the 
hon. member for Lanark say, that the 
union of Church and State was unscrip- 
tural and unchristian; and that the peo- 
ple of Scotland were opposed to the com- 
pulsory maintenance of them. He must 
deny both these statements. He denied 
that the payment of Church dues was a 
compulsory payment, in the proper sense 
of the word; it could not be said to be 
a compulsory contribution, to require men 
to pay that which was never theirs. As to 
the connexion of theChurch and State, he 
contended that it was both Christian and 
Scriptural. That question had been fully 
discussed out of doors, and he (Mr. Finch) 
would say, that those who were opposed 
to the Established Church, and to what 
they called a compulsory payment, had 
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not come out of the controversy with 
much credit to themselves. 

Mr. Gillon totally disapproved of the 
sentiments which had been expressed by 
the hon. member for St. Andrew’s. He 
agreed with the hon. member for Bath, 
that it was most unfair to assume, that 
hon. Gentlemen who werg in favour of 
voluntary contributions, were opposed to 
the principles of the Church of Scotland, 
For his own part, he begged distinctly to 
state, that he did not consider that he was 
entitled, nor did he desire to put into his 
own pockets the money which his lands 
were subject to. Previous to the Refor- 
mation, this property belonged to the 
Roman Catholics, and from the period of 
the Reformation, he considered the Church 
property was vested in the State, and that 
it should be appropriated as that House 
should think fit. 

Mr. Johnston must beg leave to reply to 
the charge of arrogance or assumption of 
exclusive religion, which had been urged 
against him by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The observations which he felt it neces- 
sary to offer on this subject, were spoken 
by him as an elder of the Church of 
Scotland; as such, he felt that the subject 
of religion should not be adverted to but 
in a grave and becoming manner; and he 
did not think that because he had adopted 
this course, he should be met by the 
taunts and sneers of the hon. Member 
opposite. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tue Untiversities.}] Mr. Lennard 
presented a Petition from the Protestant 
Dissenters of Maldon. Their prayer was 
for relief from what he thought every one 
must admit to be practical evils. The 
first of these was their being compelled 
to pay Church-rates. He thought this 
was a subject which ought to engage 
the earliest attention of the House, and 
which could not be postponed without 
great inconvenience, It was well known, 
that, in many places, the imposition of 
those rates had already been effectually 
resisted. The same spirit was spread- 
ing far and wide; and it would be 
found impossible to levy them in any 
places where Dissenters were numerous, 
They had but one of two courses to 
pursue,—either to give the Dissenters 
the relief they so justly sought, or to 
enact a law which should be more 
forcible and stringent than the present 
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was; but to effect the latter course would 
be impossible. He did not think any 
Government, however popular with the 
House, could adopt it. He would, there- 
fore, strongly urge upon the House the 
necessity of yielding with a good grace 
to the Dissenters that relief which ulti- 
mately must be given; and he urged this 
no less for thé sake of the members of 
the Establishment, than for the Dissen- 
ters. Nothing could be more annoying 
than the disputes to which this claim on 
the Dissenter gave rise in many parishes, 
and he knew several gentlemen of great 
influence and property in their respective 
parishes, who had hitherto been in the 
habit of acting as churchwardens, but 
who had now determined to decline doing 
so again, being unwilling to be brought 
into collision with their neighbours. He 
could imagine no motive for withholding 
from the Dissenters the relief which they 
sought, for many of the Ecclesiastical 
sinecures connected with our cathedrals, 
would supply a fund, which, among other 
purposes, might, he thought, be most 


properly applied to the maintenance of the | 
The next grievance | 


fabric of our church. 
the petitioners complained of was, their 
exclusion from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which they the more 
complained of, having been hitherto dis- 


appointed in their hopes that a Charter | 


would be granted to the London Univer- 
sity. No one, he thought, would deny 
that it was a great practical inconvenience 
to the Dissenter, that he could not obtain 
an academical education in this country ; 
that if he desired to take a degree ata 
University, he must go either to Scotland 
or to the continent. He thought they had 
aright to have expected from a Govern- 
ment like the present, relief upon this head ; 
and he must confess himself surprised at 
the delay which had taken place, for he 


could only consider it was a delay, in| 


granting a charter to the London Univer- 


sity. He agreed, too, with the petition- | 


ers in lamenting that they were excluded 
from our two Universities, for he could 
not but look upon our Universities as 
affording inducements to study, and con- 
veniences and opportunities for education, 


not likely to be equalled in any other | 


place. The more strongly he felt this, 
the more he was bound to admit the dis- 
advantages which the Dissenter was placed 
under, by being excluded from them. He 
trusted that both our Universities would 
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show that they were fully imbued with the 
liberal spirit of the age, and that, of their 
own accord, they would remove those 
obstacles which, at present, excluded the 
Dissenters from the advantage of gradu- 
ating within their walls. He could not 
but think that a measure of this sort 
would reflect as much credit upon the 
Universities as it would give pleasure 
to many of the most sincere admirers 
of those institutions. The petitioners 
further prayed for relief in regard to the 
celebration of marriages, from the regi- 
stration of marriages, births, and burials, 
and to be allowed to bury their dead in 
the parish churches. 

Mr. Tooke said, that the application for 
a Charter to the University of London was 
now before the King in Council, and he 
hoped the result would be favourable, 
which would enable Dissenters to avail 
themselves of an academic education. If 
the Charter should not be granted, he 
| should feel it his duty to bring the subject 
| under the consideration of the House in 
' the same form as he had before done. 
Petition laid on the Table. 





| Repeat or tun Marr Dury.) Sir 
| William Ingilby rose for the purpose of 
bringing forward a question of vast im- 
| portance, in doing which last year, he had 
the satisfaction of receiving the support of 
a majority of the House. He now came 
| to the subject a little better prepared than 
‘he had been on that occasion, in conse- 
| quence of the reply then made to him by 
‘the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, that it was an improper mode 
_of proceeding for any Gentleman to come 

down to that House altogether unprepared 

to propose something as a substitute to 

meet the deficiency of 4,000,000. in the 

revenne, which would be created by the 

repeal of the Malt-tax. He (Sir William 

Ingilby) therefore, on the present occa- 
sion, stood there in a better character, 
and, for a little while, he would supersede 
the noble Lord, and take upon himself 
the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
chequer. He was quite aware of the diffi- 
culty that there was in saying, how far it 
might be practicable to procure so large 
a sum of money for the Exchequer, but, 


| he begged to observe to his hon. friend, 
|the member for Cricklade, that so far 
_ from pursuing this Motion for the purpose 

of embarrassing his Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment, he would tell him, that he took as 
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much pains to support the present Admi- 
nistration as any man in the country. He, 
therefore, disclaimed any motive of hos- 
tility to the Government ; his object was 
to support it, and to render it the best 
assistance in his power, by finding 
the funds to supply the sum of money re- 
quired to carry into effect the repeal of 
the Malt-tax. It might, perhaps, appear 
singular to many hon, Gentlemen who 


{Fer. 27} 





were more accustomed to look at the } 


finances of the country than he was, that 


he should set himself up as a financier ; but | 


he would produce a budget, and he hoped 
that it would give satisfaction, if not to 
the noble Lord, to the country. To the 
country he hoped it would give greater 
satisfaction than any other budget which 
had been brought forward for the last 
seven years, He need not, perhaps, re- 
peat the arguments made use of in the 
course of last Session, and to the hun- 
dred arguments urged in favour of the re- 
peal of the Malt-tax: nor would he refer 
to the desolation and misery which reigned 
throughout the country, from the accu- 
mulation of beer-houses, those abominable 
sources of incendiarism and acts of vio- 
lence. Who had not heard of the evils 
of the “ Tidley Wink,” as the game played 
at these houses was called? He did not 
mean to deny, indeed, that there were 
some decent respectable beer-houses to be 
found; but where there was one house of 
a decent description, there were 50 or 
100 to be found of a contrary sort? Now, 
his object was, to get rid of the Malt-tax, 
and, by so doing, get rid of these houses. 
In doing this, he should also enable his 
countrymen to drink a wholesome bever- 
age, which would induce them to leave off 
dram-drinking; thus rendering a great 
service to the nobie Lord and the country 
at large, which would be highly delighted 
in getting rid of this most odious tax. He 
could not understand the argument, that 
because a tax was there, it was, there- 
fore, to Jast till the day of judgment. The 
noble Lord said last year, that he might 
take the question into consideration, if any 
hon. Member could devise a reasonable 
mode of supplying the deficit which must 
be caused by the repeal of this odious tax. 
He would not only do that for the noble 
Lord—he would not only enable the noble 
Lord to take off the Malt-tax, but he would 
place him on the high road to take off more 
taxes than the House and Window-duty 
only, He was glad to see that hon, Gen- 
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tlemen opposite were in such good humour, 
because it showed that some good was 
likely to come from this Motion. He was 
sorry that the hon. and gallant officer, 
the member for Westminster (Colonel 
Evans) had, on a former occasion, left the 
House, and thus left in his hands the task 
of relieving the people of Westminster 
from the Window-tax. He thought that 
the hon. and gallant Colonel would have 
done better to have remained at his post 
when his Motion for the repeal of the 
W indow-tax was to come on, than to leave 


'him, a rural man, to fight the battle 


of the towns’ people. The towns were 
still, he supposed, to be arrayed against 
the landed interest. This system would 
not hold good with him, for he meant 
to stand ‘up against taxation for his 
brothers of towns as well as of the 


/ country; and if a contrary policy were 


adopted, he thought it would be pursued 
with a view to array the ville against the 
village. Whenhe should have the honour 
to bring forward his budget, he should 
not only propose the reduction of the 
Malt-tax, but, taking the precedence of 
all the metropolitan Members, he would 
give them, of his own gracious accord, 
the remission of the House and Window- 
tax, and all that he would do without 
people coming to his house in Berkeley- 
square, and without any outcry whatever. 
His Majesty’s Speech at the opening of 
the Session referred to agricultural distress, 
and he thought that part of it deserved 
their attention. He hoped the noble Lord 
would give full consideration to his Majes- 
ty’s Speech by paying attention to that 
portion of it which alluded to the state 
of the agricultural interest. [Here Sir 
tobert Peel entered the House.] He was 
happy to see the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, enter the House, 
upon whose powerful aid and assistance 
he looked to earnestly—[Mr. Stanley : 
‘“* Hear, hear’|. He did not understand, 
perhaps, what parliamentary tactics re- 
quired, and he did not know what the 
cheer of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley) meant. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supposed that he —an ancient 
Whig, not of many days, but of many 
years standing—had joined gratuitously 
the power of his eloquence to—if the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed that he 
sought to bring in his eloquence to the aid 
of an ancient Tory camp, that right hon. 
Gentleman was greatly mistaken. He 
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did not acknowledge any distinct party— 
he came down there to do his duty at all 
hazards; he had taken this question up 
with a view to relieve the agricultural and 
the commercial interests, and not to put 
a sixpence into his own pocket, or those 
of the squirearchy; nor did he believe 
that the reduction or remission of the 
Malt-duty would have the effect of in- 
creasing rents. The reduction of the 
Malt-duty would, no doubt, place barley 
on another footing, because there would 
be a better market for it. But for what 
purpose was it he asked for the remission 
of the duty on malt? Why it was to re- 
lieve the middling and the lower classes 
of society, and it was for their relief that 
he was induced again to bring forward a 
Motion to repeal this tax. Hon. Gentle- 
men were not aware, perhaps, that in 
many parts of the country the poor and 
feeble were reduced to one of two grievous 
alternatives. The one was that which 
hon. Gentlemen would not like—namely, 
to drink water; the other was worse, 
because it was more unwholesome—name- 
ly, to drink gin, Gin was a beverage in 
every way prejudicial, but unfortunately 
it was at that pleasing price that for half- 
a-crown a man might swimin it. No gin 
or other ardent spirit could be wholesome 
for the community at large, andhe thought 
that in his opinion the noble Lord would 
agree with him. Now he wanted, by the 
remission of this tax, to secure to the 
cottager such a wholesome beverage as he 
had one-and-twenty years ago. By the 
evidence given before the Committee of 
1821, it appeared that in a parish, the 
property of Mr. Elmore, there was not 
a man who had not a barrel of ale in his 
house. Nowhe would ask how many men 
now had a barrel of ale? Not one, either 
in the place referred to, or in any part of 
the country he believed. The conse- 
quence was that the men now went to 
the Tom and Jerry shops, or the “ tidley 
wink,” or alehouses, to get cheap gin. 
Having said thus much on the necessity 
of taking off the duty on malt, he thought 
he could not do better than produce his 
budget, which would, perhaps, astonish 
the noble Lord and the House; but he 
had arranged it after full thought, and 
after discovering taxes which would be 
more than adequate to meet the deficiency 
caused by the remission of the Malt-tax. 
He had done this in consequence of the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, who, on 
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the former occasion, had said that he did 
not understand how hon. Gentlemen could 
propose to take off a tax without suggest- 
ing the means to replace its amount. He 
did not mean to pretend to quote the 
words of the right hon. Baronet, but he 
believed that his declaration was tant- 
amount to this; and upon that ground 
he had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposed his Motion. He would now 
not further waste the time of the House, 
but would at once produce his budget. 
He headed his budget, for the purposes of 
the evening, the budget of ‘‘ the Knight 
of Lindsey, promoted to the office pro tem. 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer.” In the 
budget which he was about to submit to 
the House every thing was laid as low as 
possible. Let the House increase the cal- 
culations as they liked, for many of the 
items were able to bear this. The tax on 
malt in the United Kingdom for the year 
1832 yielded 4,845,000/. odd, the duty 
on malt being 2s. 7d. per bushel. He 
would here state that the repeal of this 
tax would go far to relieve the cottagers. 
The objection to the repeal of this tax was, 
that the public burthens would not bear 
its abolition. Now how was this to be 
remedied ? This was the mighty puzzle 
which his Majesty’s Government had been 
in for some time ; because if they had had 
any intention to relieve the country from 
this excessive and tremendous burthen 
upon the working classes they would have 
taken the matter into their serious consider- 
ation, and they would have come down to 
that House with a liberal measure of re- 
duction; and this reduction could be 
made. The first article he took then was 
the Beer-duty, for they must partly re- 
enact the former Beer Bill, It certainly 
was an odious thing for a man placed in 
the situation of the noble Lord—it was 
an odious thing for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to come down and tax his 
Majesty’s lieges ; and it was particularly 
so to propose a tax upon a man who had 
been relieved from a tax. The brewers 
had been relieved from the Beer-duty ; 
but then he meant to give them good malt 
for nothing ; they had none of the abo- 
minations of excisemen ; they had no in- 
quisitorial visits to submit to; and there- 
fore they could bear a tax upon each bar- 
rel of beer of thirty-six gallons. So far 
he must have a partial re-enactment of 
the Beer Bill—[cries of “Oh! oh!”] 
He would beg hon. Gentlemen whe cried 
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“‘ Oh!” whether they were brewers or not, 
to hear the case out. He was quite aware 
that, upon the repeal of the Malt-tax, 
the brewer could afford to be taxed. He 
only proposed to take a small tax of 6s. 
per barrel of thirty-six gallons. Granting 
the repeal of the Malt-duty, the duty on 
beer might be 12s. per barrel easily ; but 
he wished to place the tax as low as pos- 
sible, and not to levy more money on the 
people than was really necessary to sup- 
ply the coffers of the Treasury, therefore, 
he proposed 6s. upon each barrel of thirty- 
six gallons. This would produce a sum 
of 1,500,0002. The second article which 
he had to produce from his budget was a 
new duty on foreign wines. He took, in 
the first instance, the more costly wines— 
wines of a more generous description, 
such as were used by members of Parlia- 
ment, and others in their station of life. 
By doing so, he should be enabled to let 
the middling and more humble classes 
have the wines which they drank at a fair 
and moderate price. It had long been a 
remark amongst the people, that the 
Members of that House, while they freely 
assented to tax the people, watched with 
a jealous eye any measure which made an 
attack upon their own pockets. He had 
no objection, however, to pay a tax on his 
champagne or claret, and, therefore, in 
imposing a duty on these wines, he taxed 
himself. His plan, then, was to impose a 
tax upon all foreign wines, except Cape. 
He was thus minute upon this part of the 
subject, because it was quite necessary 
that his budget should not only be heard, 
but clearly understood by hon. Members. 
He excepted Cape, then, but upon the 
other foreign wines he would rise in exact 
proportion. Upon the Portuguese and 
Spanish wines, which were most generally 
used by the middling classes, and those 
of a more humble class who could afford 
to drink wine, he would impose but a 
small additional duty. But, upon French, 
Rhenish, and the nobler wines used by 
the wealthier classes, he would impose a 
heavy duty. Gentlemen might look out, 
for he was going to swim them up at once 
from 5s. 6d. to 15s. per gallon. By 
agreeing to this tax it would be only 
courteous on their parts to show the peo- 
ple that they could tax themselves a little, 
in order to allow the middling classes to 
have their port and other such wines 
cheaper. By the adoption of this tax, 
too, the House would nobly repel the 
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charge of being jealous of any impost 
which affected themselves. He calculated 
that the produce of this tax would amount 
to 273,000/. There was another tax 
which he meant to propose, which he 
thought worthy of the most serious atten- 
tion of the House and the country; it was 
a tax, too, which it was incumbent upon 
every lover of order and good government 
to support. It was a tax upon gin—called, 
par excellence, gin royal, or gin imperial. 
Now, he would tax, not only this gin, but 
the gin palaces. He would have been 
inclined to go pretty high in his taxation 
upon this article, were it not that he 
feared the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he resumed his office, 
would be pointing out to him the injury 
to the distillers as well as to the revenue, 
by giving encouragement to illicit distilla- 
tion on the one hand, and smuggling on 
the other. This it was that prevented 
him from proposing from 5s. to 7s. addi- 
tion per gallon. He must, therefore, in 
visiting these gin temples, content himself 
with adding one-half per gallon to the 
present duty. He was not sure how 
much this would make according to his 
figures, as he had no specific account; 
but he calculated it in round numbers at 
the incredible sum of 2,500,0002. Ac- 
cording to the best accounts he had re- 
ceived of the consumption of gin, the tax 
certainly would amount to this within an 
odd 50,0007. or perhaps 100,000/. This 
increase of tax, while it would not raise 
the price sufficiently high to encourage 
the private distiller or the smuggler, would 
be efficient in its produce, and might be 
looked upon as the happy medium by 
which the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he resumed office, would be 
able to afford that relief which he was so 
anxious to extend to a suffering people, 
and at the same time give up the Malt- 
tax, which was a still more oppressive 
imposition upon the agricultural interests, 
who were already borne down by distress. 
He had now to propose another, which 
was quite novel in its nature, and which 
might, in some measure, excite the risible 
faculties of the House. Well, never mind 
that, let Ministers hearken to what he 
was about to say, and profit by the regu- 
lations he was about to adopt in his 
budget. Every hon. Member who heard 
him, must be aware of the enormous pro- 
fligacy and wickedness which existed in 
London, Now he was not going to take 
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walks through London, to give an account 
of the vice and wickedness which was to 
be found in every hole and corner, He 


would for the present content himself 


with what took place in the neighbour- 
hood of the Atheneum. He was going 
to pronounce a fearful word—he scarcely 
knew how to trust himself with it—he 
was going to let fly at the Hells of Lon- 
don! He did not know why it was, that, 
in this country, after the law had been 
found insufficient to put those hellish 
establishments—those sinks of indecency 
~—down, we should not be enabled to 
render them a source of revenue to the 
country. He knew not why or how it 
was, that a pair of the greatest scoundrels 
in Europe should be allowed to come 
down with impunity, night after night, 
and, with masked faces, pretend to play 
for thousands of pounds, and this for the 
sole purpose of entrapping young men 
from Cambridge or Oxford, or of seducing 
apprentices or clerks to rob their masters. 
He knew not how, he repeated, it was 
that these vagabonds should be allowed 
to act thus, without paying in the shape 
of a tax, the penalty of their iniquity. A 
pair of villains had been openly doing 
this; and if the law, as it existed, could 
not reach them, let it get at them in the 
shape of taxation. This was a matter 
worthy of the serious attention of the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had a 
great mind to be tenacious upon this 
point, but wished to act courteously to 
the ex-Chancellor. Let, however, one of 
two things be done—lct them close their 
houses, or let them pay the tax. At pre- 
sent the west-end of the town was infested 
with these dens of thieves—he believed 
there was a notorious one next door to 
the house of the Bishop of London. Now, 
upon each vagabond keeping one of these 
hells, he would impose a tax of 1,000/. 
per annum. He had seldom or never 
gone into one of them; but perhaps it was 
his duty to have done so previously to the 
introduction of his budget, in order to 
ascertain the extent of the wickedness 
going on. Or he might have taken an- 
other course, and sought information from 
the police; but he believed the police re- 
ceived very little information on the sub- 
ject, except, perhaps, where a throat was 
cut, or some other such trifling accident 
took place. He would put these vaga- 
bond hell-keepers down at fifty, which, 
at 1,000/, each, would make 50,000/. 
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He now came to those gentlemen (for he 
supposed he must call them gentlemen) 
the Bonds, the Rookes, aud so on, who 
attended such places—why should not 
such rascals take out licenses, in the same 
manner as gentlemen did when going a 
shooting? ‘Thus a vagabond of the worst 
character might take out a license to go 
to hell. 

Sir Robert Inglis rose to order. He 
put it to the hon, Baronet whether it was 
becoming to indulge in such a strain ? 

Sir Walliam Ingilby said, he was quite 
aware that there were certain expressions 
which must not be mentioned to *‘ ears 
polite.” He certainly had not asked the 
hon, Baronet to take out a license for one 
of these places, but as he meant to tax 
them, he must be at liberty to allude to 
them. Taking the number of gentlemen, 
tradesmen, blacklegs, &c., who frequented 
these places at 5,000, and charging i0/. 
for each certificate, the tax would produce 
50,0007. This was, however, a mere out- 
line. There were many details and regu- 
lations into which he could not at present 
enter. For instance, he would impose a 
heavy penalty where gambling was found 
to take place in private houses; but this 
was matter for subsequent consideration. 
As far as he had gone with his budget, he 
hoped the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was satisfied with his progress 
of taxation, of which, however, he had as 
yet but a slight and indistinct glimpse. 
He had now to propose a tax which he 
considered a fair and equitable one, but 
which would beat the invention even of 
the notorious William Pitt. The hon. 
representative for Westminster, and the 
hon. Members who represented the me- 
tropolitan boroughs, need no longer fear 
how they were to give their votes respect- 
ing the disposal of the 1,200,000/.; it 
mattered little whether they consented to 
give it to the landed, or to the repeal of 
the House-duty. He would not trouble 
his hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex, on the present occasion, much as he 
valued his calculating powers, because, 
perhaps, that hon. Member would be talk- 
ing of some 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. 
He wanted no such sums; he would pro- 
vide enough without them, by which the 
noble Lord would be enabled to extend 
that relief which the agriculturists and the 
other interests of the country required ; 
for they might make up their minds to 
this, that, to that remedy they must come 
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at last, and he, for one, was ready to 
- meet it. His other items had excited the 
risible faculties of some hon. Members ; 
but what would they say, or feel, when 
they heard the monstrum horrendum which 
he was now about to produce? Hon. 
Members need not any longer fear that 
he was going to say anything wicked—all 
that was gone by; and he now came to a 
source of revenue different from that to be 
raised in the neighbourhood of the Athe- 
neeum. The noble Lord, his predecessor 
in office, had placed a small tax upon 
titles or distinctions. Thus, if a man were 
a traveller, he was taxed—if he were a 
shopman or clerk, or other servant, he was 
taxed. Why not also impose a tax upon 
Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, Ba- 
rons, Baronets, Knights ?—he would not 
go below Knights—on the whole he would 
make it an ad valorem duty. Now, he 
would show them how this tax could be 
rendered productive, without being at all 
oppressive. He would not include ladies 
of title, no matter whether by birth, right, 
or courtesy, or even widows, in this tax. 
The tax upon titled personages he would 
make a small one—nay, he would go fur- 
ther, and provide that any titled personage 
who objected to the payment of the tax, 
might get rid of it, upon a condition, 
namely, that he should give up his title— 
that he should solemnly renounce it in 
the Gazette. So that if a Duke objected 
to the tax, he had only to give up his 


title for once and all, by a public act of 


relinquishmeut inserted in the Gazette, and 
thus he would save himself some fifty or 
one hundred pounds a-year. Let it not 
be supposed that he (Sir William Ingilby) 
was a disinterested person on the occasion. 
If the tax were carried, he must pay too. 
Though he confessed that it would be a 
question with him, whether he would 
continue to keep a handle to his name, or 
go at once into the Gazette. At present 
he only valued a ducal title at 50/. a-year, 
although the Duke ought to pay 100/.; 

a Marquess he valued at 30/.; and so on, 
on a graduated scale. On looking over 
his list, he found that this would produce 
a great sum to the revenue. There might 
be some grave objections raised to this 
mode of taxation, but he hoped not, at a 
period like the present, when they were 
about to extend a great boon to the peo- 
ple, by relieving them from taxation. The 
amount of the tax on titles, he estimated 


at 120,000/,! Titles, if they were not so 
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common as at Vienna, were still quite 
common enough to render them available 
in a Government budget. Another item 
which he proposed, was, the re-enactment 
of the leather-tax, for he found that no 
advantage had been derived to the people 
either in town or country from its re- 








moval. This amount he calculated at 
150,000/7. He found that, thus far, his 
budget stood as follows :— 
a 
1. An additional duty of 2s. 9d. a gal- 
lon on Portugal, Madeira, and Spanish 
wines, would leave, according to the 
Returns referred to, and after allowing 
on CYAWDACKE sa scnceece senses eccoe 415,000 
An advanced duty of 9s. 6d. per 
atin that is from 5s. 6d. to 15s. on 
French, Rhenish, Canary, and Sicilian 
— atdeweedsecy kaw sceunemenguue> ene 
3. An additional “duty of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon on all ardent British spirits ; 
leaving the duty 9s. 6d. per gallon for 
England, and 5s. 10d. per gallon for 
Ireland and Scotland, instead of 7s. 
and 3s. 4d., as it is at present........ 2,500,000 
4. Partial re-enactment of the Beer- 
tax, of 6s. instead of 9s. 4d. the barrel 
of thirty-six gallons, after allowing a 
strong drawback for less consumption 
in beer-shops and public-houses, in 
consequence of the consumption of 
home-brewed beer over a poor man’s 
fireside seecsevecsees ooeccecceeee 3,500,000 
5. Suppose the number of hells at 
fifty in the metropolis, at 1,0002. each 50,000 
Take the number of frequenters, 
including gentlemen, tradesmen, and 
blacklegs, at 5,000, the certificates, at 
IGd: enél:, would UO isessedone cane a 50,000 
6. To re-enact the Leather-tax, asits 
partial repeal was scarcely a public 
DENCE... cccccccccescccseccccccecces 150,000 
£4,902,000 
Exact amount of Malt-tax, for year 
ending 10th October, 1832, was...... 4,976,694 
Produce of annexed scale .......- 4,902,000 
DMGKONGE cise secede netecsuacnes 74,694 
Estimate of tax on titles aceadeune - 120,000 


Surplus .....cccccsscccccceccecs £45,306 


Thus the House would see that, instead 
of a deficiency of 74,000/., he had a sur- 
plus of 45,0002. in his pocket. He would 
now move to another part of the metro- 
polis, and visit a certain quarter, where he 
perhaps might be told that, whatever pains 
he might have taken to do good to the 
agriculturists, they did not want him 
there. But he contended that the mea- 


-sures he had in view would be equally 


beneficial to the metropolis and to agri- 
culture. The hon. member for West- 
minster might have deserted his Motion 
with safety, for he (Sir William Ingilby) 
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had in his Budget that which would enable 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he resumed office, to dispose of the 
1,200,000/. in reduction of the House 
and Window-tax if he pleased. And what 
was it he was going todo? He had not 
yet touched upon the Civil and Military 
Establishments—he had not come to them. 
He meant not to touch public credit, 
neither would he interfere with the bank- 
er’s shop. He begged the attention of 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, who 
was well skilled in calculation, to what 
he was going to say. He was now going 
to another house of play, and he would 
tax the transfer of accounts. He would 
tax the transactions between the bull and 
the bear; and would that, he asked, affect 
public credit? He would say, certainly 
not. He hoped to receive an answer to 
this question by and by. Was it likely 
that such a tax would operate so as to 
frighten the speculator, the dealer in the 
funds, from the Exchange? [An hon. 
Member : “Oh, but you can’t get at those 
accounts!”] Could he not? He would 
let them see, by and by, that he could, 
and that by doing so, he would be enabled 
to remove the House and Window-tax, as 
well as the Malt-tax. But hon. Members 
might ask how was this to be done? He 
would, in his turn, ask how everything 
else was done? Nothing more easy when 
once they set properly about it. In the 
first place he would have sworn brokers, 
who, upon inquiry, would be compelled 
to give the necessary information on the 
subject, and this could not be called in 
any way a tax upon, or an interference 
with, public credit; it was only a fair and 
equitable mode of providing for the reduc- 
tions called for, and nothing was more 
easy to he done. He would not carry on 
his Budget much further. He was not 
quite satisfied as to his knowledge on the 
subject of reciprocity dealing, or he would 
ask why it was that French shoes and 
French gloves were not taxed upon being 
imported into this country. He only 
threw this out as a matter for inquiry. 
He believed he had now nearly discharged 
the duties of his newly-acquired office, 
and, without any hesitation or prevarica- 
tion, he begged to call upon the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
resume it, and he trusted that he might 
live long to enjoy it in health and happi- 
ness for the benefit of the country at 
large, For himself he would say, that he 
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resigned his new honours with a much 
better grace than some hon. Gentlemen 
who left office. The hon, Baronet con- 
cluded by moving, ‘‘ That this House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, with a view to taking into 
consideration the propriety of partially or 
totally repealing the duty on Malt.” 

The Marquess of Chandos said, he 
most willingly seconded the Motion as far 
as it went, but he had nothing to do with 
the humorous observations introduced 
by the hon. Baronet. When the Motion 
was made last year on this subject, and 
carried, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
objected to it that the Budget for the year 
had, at that time, been made up and 
passed, but this year no such objection 
could be made. He was most anxious to 
press this Motion upon the attention of 
the House with a view to its being carried. 
He was well acquainted with the distresses 
of the agriculturists, and it was not the 
first time he had had occasion to call the 
attention of the House to them. It was, 
at one time, his hope that a measure of 
relief, such as that now contemplated, 
would have emanated from Ministers ; 
but as, unfortunately, that was uot the 
case, he was determined to go along with 
his constituents in seeking relief from the 
burthens under which they laboured. The 
question for the consideration of the House 
was not how much or how little of this 
was to be taken off, but merely for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to see if any, and what 
part of it could be removed with propriety. 
Was there any hon. Member in that House 
who could put his hand to his heart and 
say, that such an inquiry ought not to 
take place? Were they prepared to send 
Members back to their constituents to tell 
them that nothing was to be done for 
them—that even an inquiry into their dis- 
tresses had been refused? The distress 
which existed amongst the agriculturists 
was not stationary—it was prozressing 
fast; new cases of suffering were occur- 
ring daily, which, he feared, would soon 
create a spirit of discontent and disorgan- 
ization, which it would in a short time be 
difficult to check. After the kindness he 
had experienced from the House on a 
former evening, when speaking on this 
subject, it was not his intention to take 
up much of their time, but he could not 
resist the opportunity of calling upon 
them to go along with the tide of petitions 
which had flown in from the agriculturists, 
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and allow this inquiry. Should the result 
be such as he hoped it might, he trusted 
the noble Lord opposite would be enabled 
to meet any deficiency which might arise 
by availing himself of other resources. 
In the name of the agriculturists he im- 
plored the House not to turn a deaf ear 
to their prayer. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he should not 
have risen then had he seen the slightest 
disposition on the part of the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) to address the House. If 
the object of the hon. Baronet’s Motion 
had been to abolish any monopoly, or to 
repeal any tax which operated injuriously 
towards the industrious classes of the 
community, it would have received his 
most willing support; but he could only 
regard the hon. Baronet’s proposition as 
an attempt on the part of the agricultural 
interest to put their hands into the pockets 
of the people. [Cries of “ No.”| It ap- 
peared to him that the agricultural interest 
wished to raise a revenue from the other 
interests in the state, in order to place 
that revenue in their own pockets. [‘‘ No, 
no.”| He believed the substance of the 
hon, Baronet’s comical budget was a pro- 
posal to repeal the Malt-tax, and reimpose 
on the people the Beer-tax. The hon. 
Baronet had also suggested the expediency 
of imposing additional duties on spirits 
and wine, and the hon. Baronet went so 
far that he might easily have been mis- 
taken for a member of the Temperance 
Society, had he not concluded by propo- 
sing the repeal of the Malt-tax. He had 
certainly no objection to lower the price 
of beer to agricultural labourers, notwith- 
standing that the Magistrates and clergy- 
men who had given evidence before the 
Beer Committee last Session, attributed 
all the crimes committed in the country 
to the low price of beer, in conjunction 
with the establishment of beer-shops ; but 
he was opposed to the hon. Baronet’s 
plan, because it was essentially a proposi- 
tion to impose a tax on the consumers of 
beer in towns who were too poor to brew 
for themselves, in order that the growers 
of barley might place the produce in their 
own pockets. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Representatives of towns would pro- 
tect the interest of the poorer classes of 
their constituents by refusing to give their 
sanction to the proposed partial system of 
taxation. The repeal of the Malt-tax 
would not have any tendency, in his opin- 
ion, to reduce the price of beer or malt to 
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any considerable extent, unless that mea- 
sure was accompanied by the removal of 
the duties on the importation of foreign 
barley. The simple repeal of the Malt- 
tax would only benefit the occupiers of 
barley-growing districts; and as he did 
not see the expediency of conferring ex- 
clusive advantages on any one separate 
interest in the State, he should vote against 
the Motion. 

Mr. Benett denied that the removal of 
the Malt-duty would raise the price of 
beer to the consumers in towns, and said 
that the interests, not of the lower classes 
of the people, but of the great brewers 
alone, were considered in the continuance 
of that tax. The House had been told 
that the landed interest wanted to obtain 
the repeal of the Malt-tax in order to put 
the money in their own pockets. Now, 
he was ready to admit that the landed 
interest would obtain some relief by the 
removal of the duty, and in their present 
distressed condition they were entitled to 
relief ; but the benefit would not be exclu- 
sively theirs, for it would be shared 
equally between the consumer and the 
producer. If the landowners took his 
advice, they would adopt every measure 
having a tendency to lower prices. Many 
years back they had neglected to prepare 
for a return to a metallic currency, and 
they had suffered severely for their want 
of prudence. Let them not betray a 
similar want of foresight with regard to 
the Corn-laws. Persevering endeavours 
would be made to obtain the repeal of 
those laws, and that those endeavours 
would be successful in the end he could 
not but believe. Under these circum- 
stances, it was the interest of the land- 
owners to prepare for the evil day, by 
lowering the price of the articles which 
they produced, and they could only effect 
this object by reducing the cost of culti- 
vation, He considered it to be the in- 
terest of the landowners to repeal every 
tax affecting the production of the articles 
of life, and for this reason he was an 
advocate for a Property-tax, which pressed 
upon the rich, and not upon the poor. He 
recollected that when a _ Property-tax 
existed in this country it was run down by 
the clamour of itinerant orators, who pos- 
sessed no property whatever. Since that 
period the people had become more 
enlightened, and a Property-tax would, 
he had no doubt, be now not unpopular 
in the country. He certainly thought 
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that every Gentleman, before he voted in 
favour of the bon. Baronet’s Motion, ought 
to be prepared with a substitute to supply 
the deficiency in the revenue which the 
repeal of the Malt-duty would create, for 
unless that deficiency was supplied, the 
national faith, the maintenance of which 
ought to be the first care of Parliament, 
could not be preserved. He was prepared 
with asubstitute in the shape of a Property- 
tax, and he, therefore, considered himself 
at liberty to vote in favour of the hon. 
Baronet’s Motion. 

Colonel Evans said, he now rose prin- 
cipally for the purpose of explaining how 
it happened that he was not in his place 
on Tuesday evening, to bring forward his 
Motion for a repeal of the duty on win- 
dows. The cause was this—-a deputation 
from Marylebone had waited on him in 
the course of that day, requesting him not 
to bring it forward. The Central Com- 
mittee of Westminster made a_ similar 
request; a large public meeting, at which 
at least 1,000 persons were present, made 
a similar request—all objecting to that 
tax, but yet all agreeing that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not afford 
it now, he might be prepared for it in the 
course of the ensuing year. These meet- 
ings were thankful for the remission of 
1,200,000/., as promised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; they were thank- 
ful for the promised repeal of the odious 
and partial House-duty—and owing to 
these circumstances, and not from any 
consultation with the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had not 
brought forward his Motion. He might 
at all events be now permitted to say why 
he should vote against the proposed Mo- 
tion. He thought that the agricultural 
interest had the least claim for a reduction 
of taxes, and that five-sixths of the Mem- 
bers of the House were its professed advo- 
cates. Too much caution, therefore, could 
not be used in watching so powerful a body. 
The remission of the Property-tax alone 
gave a benefit of many millions to the 
agricultural interest. 

Colonel Davies said, there was no dis- 
tinction of interests engaged in this ques- 
tion. He looked upon it as one involving 
the moral interests of the people, and as 
such, worthy of the best attention of that 
House. The beer-shops were established 


by the late Ministers, who also reduced 
the duty upon ardent spirits; and the 
result was, that the people were in as 
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great a state of demoralisation, as in the 


bad times of Sir R. Walpole. He be- 
lieved it would be sauvaiaels to puta 
tax upon spirits; but his object was to 
give the people a taste of homely comforts, 
and thereby save their characters. The 
quantity of spirits consumed had increased 
to an extraordinary extent throughout the 
United Kingdom since the reduction of 
the duty on spirits from Ils. 8d. to 7s. 
In England, the increase was from 
3,400,000 to 7,000,000, according to the 
last return; in Scotland, from 2,000,000 to 
5,000,000 gallons; and, in Ireland, from 
2,000,000 to 9,000,000 gallons. If any 
remission were to take place in the Malt- 
tax, it should be altogether remitted ; but 
even the remission of 2s. 6d. a bushel, 
would afford considerable relief to the 
agricultural interest. He was the Repre- 
sentative of a large constituency, of a 
large manufacturing and commercial com- 
munity; and he could say for himself, 
and, he believed, for his constituents, that 
no injury could arise to them from acceding 
to the present Motion. Ifthe duty upon 
malt were taken off, the beer would be 
stronger and better than it was at present, 
and the towns would get the benefit of it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
500,000/. surplus. He would call it 
300,000/.; and he would venture to add, 
that such diminutions might be made in 
the expenses of the army and colonies, as 
would supply the amount of the Malt-tax. 
Believing that, he had no hesitation, what- 
ever, in supporting the Motion; and, 
though the repeal of the tax might tend to 
the advantage of the barley lands, he could 
not say, that the agriculturists were not 
entitled to any relief which that would 
give them. 

Mr. Gisborne was of opinion, that this 
Motion was not only singular in itself, but 
most singularly supported. Indeed, it 
appeared as if the hon. Barenet and his 
Motion were both to be thrown overboard 
together. As the Motion originally stood, 
it was for the total repeal of the Malt-tax ; 
but as it was now shaped, it was merely for 
inquiry in a Committee up stairs—[‘ No, 
no, in a Committee of the whole House”]. 
Well, be it so, but his mistake was not 
unreasonable after the change which had 
been made in the terms of the Motion. 
He could not vote for this Motion—not 
because he did not know and feel for the 
sufferings of the agricultural interest, but 
because he thought, that the repeal of the 
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Malt-tax would not answer the expected 
purpose. 
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Colonel Wood could not abstain from al- 


Such relief as its repeal would | luding to the nature of the agricultural 


give, would go into the pockets of the; relief which had been suggested by the 
agriculturist—would benefit the barley-| hon. Gentleman who had preceded him. 
growers, but would in no degree confer | The hon. Member had spoken as if he pro- 
any benefit upon the poorer consumers of | posed to sweep away all the old occupiers 


beer. There was at present a redundant 


supply of all sorts of labour in the market, | 


and the only means of giving relief would 
be, by taking off taxes, and thereby giving 
greater employment to the people. 
repeal of the Malt-duty would do no 


of land. Till this event took place—till 
all the old occupiers of land had been 


| swept away —he had predicted that there 
_would be no relief afforded to agriculture. 


The | 


general good; and he verily believed, that | 


distress would not be relieved, till ‘the | 


old owners and occupiers of the soil were 
worn out.” He meant, in saying this, to 
speak of those persons who “ were tied 
down by old engagements;” those per- 
sons who contracted to pay two bushels, 
and were now paying at the rate of five ; 
and he could assure the House, that the 
wearing-out system was now very rapidly 
on the advance. He knew a tract of 
land, the forest of Needwood, in the 
county of Stafford, comprising 10,000 
acres, upon which there was not a single 
occupier who had been there twenty years 
ago. This he spoke of from his own 
knowledge—in fact, they were altogether 
annihilated, or swept away to gaols or to 
lunatic asylums. ‘Their places knew 
them no more;” they borrowed upon 
paper-money—upon unstandard-money, 
which, by a vote of this House, was voted 
to be equal tostandard-money. The peo- 
ple then confided in this House, and this 
confidence was their ruin. He would not 
participate in the act of 1819, for he con- 
sidered it one of the greatest acts of fraud, 
as well as of cruelty, that was ever in- 
flicted upon civilised man. He was not 
much in the babit of trespassing upon the 
attention of the House, and on the pre- 
sent occasion he was strictly confining 


himself tothe Motion of the hon. Baronet, | 


and only stating why he could not give his 
support to the Motion. He admitted the 
distress of the agriculturists, and that this 
Motion would give them relief; but he 
thought that that relief would be extremely 
small unless the whole of the Malt-tax 
were taken off. He did not think this an 
occasion upon which we could go into an 
inquiry of the general fiscal system of the 
country. He did not think, that this Mo- 
tion was likely to produce the benefits 
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He (Colonel Wood) certainly could not 
acquiesce in this opinion, which did not 
comprehend the principles calculated to 
furnish agricultural relief. The total Re- 
peal of the Malt-tax was practically im- 
possible, for it would be hopeless to raise 
in its place a tantamount income. He 
knew of nothing so likely to remedy the 
difficulties under which the agriculturists 
were now suffering as a partial repeal of 
the tax. If the House agreed to repeal 
half the Malt-tax, and impose a duty of 
5s. a barrel on beer, those Gentlemen who 
advocated the cause of the consumer 
might rely, it would not increase the price 
of beer one halfpenny. If this 5s. were 
imposed upon beer, and a correspondent 
5s. deducted from the Malt-tax, it would 
be attended with an advantage to. the 
moral interests of society, in addition to 
that of the agricultural interests, in having 
a tendency to suppress those beer-shops in 
the bye paths which were calculated to 
exercise a deteriorating influence on the 
morals of the people. In the opinion 
which had been expressed that an advance 
in the price of barley, which this Motion, 
if carried into effect, was intended to pro- 
duce, would operate to the disadvantage 
of the labouring classes of the community, 
he could not agree. Wheat was the cus- 
tomary food of the people of England ; and 
he should be sorry to see them reduced to 
the necessity of using any other bread 
than what was made from that sort of 
grain. But this was barley, the price of 
which he wished to raise, and it was cer- 
tain that an advance of two or three shil- 
lings per quarter upon it, which would 
probably be effected by the method he had 
proposed, would effect much relief to the 
agriculturist. This would be more es- 
pecially the case in the barley districts ; 
and those districts were great; and in 
truth it would hardly be confined to them 
were few districts in 


. . | . 
which the hon. Baronet intended, and for | which barley was not more or less grown. 
this reason he could not give it his sup- | Under the existing prices, bad samples 


port. 


were unsaleable ; but these would be ren- 
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dered saleable by any means which could 
be devised to advance the prices. Any 
measure, therefore, calculated to elevate 
the prices of barley was certainly of the 
utmost importance to the general interests 
of agriculture, and, guided by this prin- 
ciple, he must vote for the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax. 

Sir Robert Peel had come down under 
the impression that the proposition to be 
made was for a total repeal of the Malt- 
tax ; and he must say, there was consider- 
able inconvenience, a notice having been 
given, that a specific proposal was to be 
made, in any hon. Member coming forward, 
and, in an instant, without any previous 
intimation of the change, introducing great 
and essential alterations in the purport 
and design of the original Motion. At 
the same time, he was not sure that the 
nature of the proposition had been in the 
present case substantially altered ; because 
the hon. Baronet who introduced it stated 
his conviction, that little, if any relief, 
could be derived from a partial repeal of 
the Malt-duty; and his proposal, in fact, 
was to abolish the whole, promising to 
supply the deficiency of revenue that 
might result from its total abolition by 
substituting certain other taxes, which 
the hon. Baronet had detailed with some 
facetiousness. He did not apprehend, 
that the proposal of the hon. Baronet for 
a Committee, was with the view of ma- 
turely considering the subject, and calmly 
investigating how the interests of agricul- 
ture would be influenced by a partial, or 
total repeal of the Malt-tax. He feared, 
that on going into the Committee, a 
specific and sweeping proposition would 
at once be submitted to it for the repeal 
of the whole tax, and that the hon. Baronet 
had therefore only altered the forms of his 
Motion. With respect to the total repeal 
of the Malt-duty, he still adhered to 
the opinion he had stated in the last 
Session. It was impossible to decide 
on such a proposition without looking 
at the state of the revenue; although 
he did not consider it necessary to refer 
to it in detail, as every Gentleman 
must bear in mind the statement of the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) a few nights before. His opinion, 
taking into consideration the present state 
of the revenue of the country, was, that 
the House could not consent to such an 
extensive reduction of taxation as would 
be implied in the total repeal of the Malt- 
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tax. The noble Lord, in his financial 
statement, had calculated, that the entire 
surplus of revenue during the present 
year would be 2,600,0002., of which 
800,000/. was to be reserved, in order to 
defray the interest of the 20,000,000/. 
voted to the West-India proprietors, and 
for which the national honour was pledged. 
There remained, therefore, a sum of 
1,800,000/.; and as the noble Lord pro- 
posed giving relief by the reduction of 
taxation to the amount of 1,200,000J. 
the entire surplus would be only 600,000/., 
which he for one, taking into considera- 
tion the state of the country, the 
extent of its revenue, and the possibly 
increased demands which might be made 
on it—did not think constituted too large 
a sum to leave as a margin, as it was 
popularly called, to meet contingencies, 
He thought, however, that the noble Lord 
had greatly overrated the surplus on which 
he calculated. There was 1,500,000/. 
estimated to be derived from a difference 
between the expenditure and revenue of 
last year; there was 500,000/. to be de- 
rived from savings in the Estimates; and 
600,000/. calculated as the increase of 
the duty on tea. He had stated on a 
former occasion, and subsequent reflection 
had more firmly convinced him, that the 
noble Lord had no right to calculate on 
such an increase arising to the revenue 
from an alteration in the duty on tea. 
The noble Lord seemed perfectly satis- 
fied, that he should be able to dispose of 
36,000,000 lbs. of tea a year; and it would, 
of course, be great presumption in him to 
utter any counter-prediction to that of the 
noble Lord; but he would venture to say, 
that the noble Lord would not realize 
600,000/. from the change in the system, 
as the noble Lord calculated. The noble 
Lord, in his opinion, had made a great 
mistake ; the great probability was, that he 
would not be able to realize nearly one- 
half of what he had stated. The noble 
Lord was not entitled to promote the sale 
of tea by reducing the upset prices; and 
if they were continued, 36,000,000 lbs. 
could never be disposed of; and, in the 
most favourable state of matters, it was 
very doubtful more than doubtful, whether 
600,0002. would be realized of increased 
revenue. There was to be a graduated 
scale of duties according to the qualities 
of the tea imported; had the’ noble Lord 
taken into consideration that it would be 
necessary on that account materially to 
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increase the number of Excise Officers, | classes of society cught to be considered ; 
the expense of which would no doubt | and if it could be shown that any increase 
deduct from the income which would be | of taxation on a luxury like foreign 
derived from the new scale of duties? | wine would not diminish its consumption, 
Besides, another deduction should be | and increase the public revenue, it would 
made on account of the inevitable increase | be a very convenient argument in favour 
which would take place of smuggling. | of the present motion; but when the hon. 
Upon the whole, he did not think that the | Baronet had a little more experience in 
result would justify the calculation of the | his office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
noble Lord, and therefore the state of the | he would find, that whatever it might be 
revenue, and the probable vicissitudes to | in arithmetic, two and two did not in 
which it might be subjected, would not | matters of revenue always make four. The 
warrant the House in repealing the Malt- | hon. Baronet had also talked of imposing 
tax, and, in his opinion, the agricultural a tax on a certain class of mountebanks, 
interest would have a much better chance | and, perhaps, it might be possible to find 
of obtaining relief by maintaining public | out a worse tax. Certainly, if it would 
credit, than by pressing for such a reduc- | be an ad valorem tax, after listening to 
tion of the revenue as would endanger it. | the speech of the hon. Baronet, he should- 
So far as personal motives could weigh! be strongly inclined to support it. He must 
with any man, it must be with him a pri-| say, that if the hon. Baronet really meant 
mary object to protect the agricultural} to support the agricultural interest, he 
interest ; but looking at the present price | had treated the subject with a degree of 
of the funds, considering the chance there | ridicule which, considering the import- 
was that an early and legitimate reduction | ance of it, and the distressed condition of 
of the public burthens would take place} that part of the community, was unwise 
by diminishing the interest on those funds, | aud unseemly. The hon. member for 
his fixed and deliberate opinion was, that} Wiltshire (Mr. Bennet) had stated, that 
public credit should not be endangered or | he would support the Motion, because, 
lessened by any rash and precipitate at-| although he did not approve of the sub- 
tempt to obtain the repeal of the tax in| stitutes proposed by the hon. Baronet, yet 
question. He had been astonished to| he was prepared to find a substitute for 
hear no reference made by the noble Lord | the diminished revenue in a Property-tax. 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the | If he could concur in that view—if he 
state of the four per cents in his financial | could bring himself to think it would be 
statement. The hon. Baronet who in-| desirable or expedient in the present state 
troduced the Motion, had reminded him} of the country to impose such a tax—he 
of an observation he had made, that those | might have been induced to go along with 
who proposed a measure by which any; him on the present occasion; but depre- 
considerable diminution of the revenue | cating as he did, above all things, the re- 
would be occasioned, were bound to pro- | imposition, iu times of peace, of such an 
vide a feasible substitute; and the hon. | inquisitorial tax, without the most serious 
Baronet said, that he, of course, came} and overwhelming necessity, he could 
prepared with a substitute. He had not} neither adopt the proposal nor act on the 
the least objection to consider the propriety | motives of the hon. Member. The hon. 
of adopting the proposition of laying an! member for Breconshire (Colonel Wood) 
increased tax on gin; there was nothing; had urged the House to repeal one-half 
very novel in that; he was, in fact, dis- | of the Malt-tax, and impose a new duty 
posed to lay as heavy a duty on that) of 5s. on beer; but what would be the 
noxious fluid as could possibly be col- | consequence of that? The Beer-tax had 
lected from it, consistently with the| been repealed now two years; and would 
interests of the fair trader, and the, there not be great vexation in re-establish- 
maintenance of the present amount of ing it? Would not the greatest incon- 
the public revenue. But if, by laying on | venience result from any fresh interfer- 
an enormous tax on gin, an indirect ad- ence with it, now that much capital had 
vantage was given to illicit distillation, it been invested in the trade, and had ad- 
was very difficult to see in what way the | justed itself to the present scale of taxa- 
revenue would be increased, or the cause of tion. Would not the re-imposition of 
public morality improved, by the change. that tax occasion more inconvenience 
Certainly, the interests of the industrious ‘than advantage? He remembered well, 
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that the strongest outcry was raised against 
the Beer-tax, because it was said, that it 
fell very heavily upon the poor, who were 
unable to brew themselves, and were 
compelled to purchase their beer of the 
brewers, and that the repeal of the Malt- 
tax would only benefit noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who brewed and consumed their 
own beer, but would be no relief to the 
poorer classes, whose consumption of beer 
was much greater than theirs. There was, 
indeed, no other reason for abolishing the 
Beer-tax than a strong conviction, that it 
was most unjust towards the labouring 
classes of society; in fact, that the rich man 
paid no more than twenty, while the poor 
man paid, at least, 100 percent. Oneot the 
great reasons for abolishing that tax was, 
that it operated unjustly towards the in- 
dustrious and labouring classes of society ; 
but if the proposition of the hon. Member 
was agreed to, it would revive that tax, 
and substitute for the duty on malt, now 
in operation, an impost which would have 
the same effect precisely, as far as agri- 
culture was concerned, although in an 
altered form. He still adhered to the 
opinion, that to the extent to which taxes 
could be removed, consistently with the 
maintenance of the public credit, the 
agriculturists had the first claim; and he 
hoped the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would consider the propo- 
sition he had made the other night, to 
appoint a Committee for the purpose of 
maturely considering what was the real 
effect of public and local taxation on the 
agricultural classes. There could be no 
possible objection to such an inquiry, 
embracing, as it would, specific facts, 
in order to see how far, and whether 
fairly or unfairly, the pressure of tax- 
ation fell on the rural population. He 
very much doubted, whether the abo- 
lition of the Malt-tax would produce 
the relief to the landed interest which 
was generally imagined. The Malt-tax 
produced about 5,000,000/. The actual 
Poor-rates from the land much about the 
same amount. He was speaking strictly 
of the Poor-rate—of that part of the 
Poor-rates which pressed upon the land. 
And if he were asked this question— 
whether it would be of greater advantage 
to the landed interest to get rid of the 
Malt-tax of 5,000,000/., or to get rid 
of the Poor-rates; he should not have 
the slightest hesitation in answering the 
latter, Suppose they could apply the 
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produce of the Malt-tax to the provision 
of the poor out of the public funds, would 
there be any hesitation in saying which 
would prove the most effectual relief to 
the agriculturists. Certainly, the removal 
of the Poor-rate would be one of infinitely 
greater, more general, and more just re- 
lief to the landed interest, than the mere 
repeal of the tax upon barley. In utter- 
ing these opinions, he did not intend to 
preclude himself from fully considering, 
whether there might not, with advantage, 
be a partial remission of the Malt-tax to 
the extent of the surplus which the noble 
Lord could afford to bestow. He said, 
afford to bestow, because he believed the 
noble Lord had not above 1,200,000/. to 
give away. He was not prepared, at once, 
to say, that taking off a fourth of the 
Malt-tax would operate as any great re- 
lief to agriculture. If only one-fourth 
were reduced, all the vexation attendant 
upon the collection of the tax would still 
continue. He must certainly bear in 
mind, that we were living in a country 
where there were great quantities of 
barley grown; but he much doubted 
whether, by the remission of the Barley- 
tax to that amount, though he knew 
the barley growers were suffering, they 
would give relief to that class of the 
agriculturists who were most in want of 
it. It was established before the Com- 
mittee last year, that the cold wet clay 
districts in which barley was not much 
grown, were the most suffering. In some 
of those districts the rent used to be 20s., 
and the charges 50s.; now the rent was 
50s. and the charges were 20s. These 
lands would get no relief from a partial re- 
mission of the Malt-tax. Considering the 
manner in which the hon. Baronet had 
brought the question forward, and the deep 
importance of the interests at stake, he cer- 
tainly hoped, that the whole subject would 
receive the early attention of that House 
(and certainly none deserved it more), 
with a view of establishing some perma- 
nent system of relief. Though he could 
not, at present, concur in the total repeal 
of the Malt-tax, and though he thought 
the advantages of a partial repeal some- 
what doubtful, yet he considered, that 
whenever the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could, consistently with the state of 
the revenue, and the maintenance of pub- 
lic credit, make any remission of taxation, 
the agricultural interest had the very first 
claim to the benefit of that remission. 
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Mr. Cobbett would state, that his opin- 
ion with respect to the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax did not agree with that of the 
right hon. Baronet at all. For he could 
not conceive him to be guided by correct 
principles for the relief of the farmer, when 
he stated, that he would choose the aboli- 
tion of the Poor-rates in preference to the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax. He feared, in- 
deed, that he had fallen into the same 
error as the noble Lord had done when he 
stated, that the Poor-rates pressed heavily 
on the occupiers of the soil. In what 
way, he would ask, did they press heavily 
on the occupiers of the soil? It could not 
be said, that they pressed more heavily 
upon them than the tithes. They could, 
in truth, be only regarded as a part of the 
rent, and as such produced no pressure on 
the farmers. In illustration of this point, 
he would say, that he might as well call 
upon the House for relief from the pay- 
ment of stamps at the Stamp-office. To 
say, that the occupiers of the soil were the 
payers of the Poor-rates would indeed be 
false and absurd. They did no such 
thing. It was the consumer who paid the 
Poor-rates. Instead, therefore, of going 
into a General Committee of Inquiry into 
the natural and local burthens of the occu- 
pier of land, as had been suggested by the 
hon. Baronet, it would be more convenient 
for the House to consider one thing at a 
time, and in the meantime to take into 
their serious consideration the Repeal of 
the Malt-tax. He had no doubt but that 
it would be argued by some, that the Re- 
peal of the Malt-tax was putting the money 
into the pockets of the landlords. No 
such thing. The idea was preposterous, 
and wholly unfounded, unless it could be 
shown that the landlords drank all the 
beer. Those who maintained the opinion 
that all the profits arising from the Repeal 
of this tax would accrue to the land- 
owners, had a very erroneous view of the 
subject ; for it was clear the money would 
be put into the pocket of the consumer, 
and into his pocket only. It was true, 
many of the witnesses examined by the 
Committee said, that beer-shops were a 
great evil, but many witnesses also gave it 
as their opinion, that the proper remedy 
for this evil would be the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax. Beer-shops were an evil, but 
the real correction of that evil would be 
the repeal of the Malt-tax. The amount 
of this tax was the great objection stated 
against it. Now, his objection was not 
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so much to the amount as to the mischief 
produced by the tax. It was not just to 
say, that this tax bore more heavily than 
other taxes upon particular classes. The 
fact was, that all taxes spread themselves 
over the whole of society, and if a tax were 
imposed on titles of nobility, that tax 
would eventually fall upon the poor as 
well as the rich. The amount of the 
Malt-tax would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him if there were no injurious cir- 
cumstances connected with it besides the 
amount. The first evil was, that it drove 
the working people to the beer-shops, and 
a still greater evil that it drove the farm- 
ing servants from the houses of the farmers. 
They must be all aware what a great change 
had taken place in this respect from the 
old custom. Formerly the servants were 
kept and maintained !from their youth in 
the farming houses, and no person would 
deny that they were much better off under 
the care of the farmer and his wife than 
under that of their father and mother, be- 
cause they were not so much indulged. 
This change of custom had operated a 
great and lamentable change in the cha~ 
racter and manners of the rural popula- 
tion, and the great cause of this was the 
Malt-tax. One of the greatest sources of 
expense in keeping men servants in farm- 
houses was the beer they drank. Beer 
they must have, and beer they ought to 
have. They must have ale, too, occasion- 
ally, and they ought to have it. This 
being the case, the farmer now, in place 
of keeping labourers in the house, hired 
the servants by the week, one boy for one 
week, another boy for another, to save the 
expense of beer. Another evil was, that 
the Malt-tax created a monstrous mono- 
poly. Eight bushels of barley would pro- 
duce nine bushels of malt. Now, any 
farmer, were it not for this tax, could 
make his own malt as well as a maltster ; 
and what a great difference would it make 
to him, having his own barley in the house, 
if he could convert as much or as little of 
it as he pleased into malt when he had oc- 
casion for it. The price of malt now was 
64s. the quarter, or 8s. a bushel. The 
present price of barley was 24s. a quarter, 
and the tax 20s. 8d.; making together 
44s. 8d. Now the whole difference be- 
tween this and 64s. went into the pocket 
of the maltster. This difference went to 
pay the maltster’s profit and licence, and 
interest on his capital. But what was the 
maltster’s capital to the farmer? The 
2G2 
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farmer did not want it, and would, indeed, 
be better without it ; for, by the operation 
of this tax, it was clear that 20s. per 
quarter was added to the price of the 
barley, and the duty; for the increase 
gained in malting was quite sufficient to 
produc e a handsome profit. He was sur- 
prised at some of the observations of the 
hon. member for Bridport. Did the hon. 
Member imagine that the people belong- 
ing to barley lands, were the only people 
that liked beer? The hon. Member would 
find that half the beer was drunk in the 
towns; and when the hon. member for 
Westminster expressed his intention of 
voting against this Motion, because it 
would be injurious to his constituents, by 
depriving them of the 1,200,000/. w hich 
the noble Lord had in his pocket to dis- 
pose of, he would ask him if he did not be- 
lieve that his constituents drank becr? 
Yes; and the tax which they paid in con- 
sequence of the duty upon malt, he would 
pledge himself to show, by figures, amount- 
ed to four times as much asthe sum which 
they paid for House and Window-duties. 
Imagine an artisan, or little tradesman, 
paying 41, or 5/. a-year for the House and 
Window-tax, and sending for three or four 
pots of beer every day of his life let him 
brew his own beer—let him get his malt 
at 26s. a quarter instead of 64s., and then, 
he asked, would such a man gain more 
by the abolition of the House and Win- 
dow-duty, or by ceasing to pay the tax 
upon malt. With regard to the Motion, 
he was very much divided as to whether 
he should vote for the Motion or not. 
He had great respect for the hon. 
Baronet who made this Motion, but 
it depended on whether the repeal of 
the Malt-tax was to be total or partial. 
He doubted whether a partial repeal 
would produce any sensible good. Sup- 
pose 10s., half the duty, were taken 
off, all the rest remained—all the mono- 
poly—all the vexation—all remained. The 
working man would still have to pay 54s. 
a quarter for malt, whilst he wanted him 
to pay only 24s. If the price were only 
reduced to 54s. instead of 24s., he would 
almost as lieve pay 64s. He should, how- 
ever, reserve to himself the right of voting 
as he thought most advantageous. The 
hon. member for Westminster had made 
some of the strangest observations he ever 
heard in his life. What strange hostility 
the Members for some of the Metropolitan 
constituencies seemed to bear to the land! 
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One would almost think they never ate. 
The hon. Member had reminded the 
House, that the landlords were greatly 
relieved by the taking off the Property- 
tax, What! did it relieve the land and 
the land alone? Why, surely this must 
have taken place before the hon. and 
gallant Member was born. He had no 
land then, and yet he paid a Property-tax, 
He paid a good 1002. a-year Property- 
tax for a certain publication which should 
be nameless in that House. That was 
not landed property, and yet he knew 
that he felt a most sensible relief. Surely 
they were not to be told, that the land- 
lords alone derived relief from the repeal 
of that tax. He thanked the House for 
the attention with which he was heard, 
and would not trespass longer on their 
time. 

Mr. Clay said, that, as the question 
seemed to be reduced to the point of con- 
sidering which of certain modes of taxa- 
tion was most expedient, he felt himself 
bound to declare, that in his opinion the 
budget of the noble Lord opposite was 
preferable to that of the hon. Baronet on 
his side of the House. He could not be- 
lieve, that this Motion was supported by 
its promoters oa the ground, that it would 
afford relief to the people at large. Con- 
sidering the proposition which had been 
brought forward on a former evening by 
the noble Marquess who had seconded 
this Motion, he must look at the Motion 
of that night as one intended for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the agricultural interest. 
He thought, that his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Bridport, had indisputably proved 
that the taking off the Beer-tax was more 
calculated to benefit the people than the 
taking off the Malt-tax. He looked upon 
those who now proposed this Motion as 
persons eminently wise in their generation, 
for they had brought it forward to benefit 
the class to which they themselves be- 
longed, namely—the agricultural. Now, 
he put it to the House, whether the Mem- 
bers of that class were entitled to such a 
boon,—they who were now in possession 
of the greatest and the most monstrous 
monopoly that had ever been known in 
any country in the world. He had that 
day taken the trouble of making some in- 
quiries respecting that monopoly; and he 
found, upon comparing the price of grain 
in bond with the duty which must now be 
paid before it could be let out of bond, 
that the agriculturists had a protecting 
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duty on wheat of 140 per cent, and on 
barley of 130 per cent. With such a pro- 
tecting duty on an article which was justly 
considered the staff of life, with such a 
monopoly too as they possessed of the 
domestic Corn Market, they had still the 
assurance to come down to the House and 
ask for the remission of a tax, every far- 
thing of which would be put exclusively 
into their own pockets. The hon. and gal- 
lant member for Breconshire had stated, 
that the mere agitation of this question 
last Session had raised the price of barley 
several shillings—8s. or 9s. at least, in the 
quarter. That was the very reason why 
he opposed the Motion. The hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham stated, that the price of a 
quarter of barley was 24s. and of a quarter 
of malt was 64s. Now, he had that morn- 
ing inquired into the point himself, and 
he found that barley, according to its 
quality, was 27s., 30s., and 34s. a quarter, 
and that malt was 53s., 55s., and 58s.; 
so that the difference between the price of 
barley and of malt was nothing like so 
enormous as that which the hon. Member 
had stated. The hon. Member concluded 
by declaring his intention to vote against 
the Motion. 

Mr. Baring considered the subject un- 
der debate as one of extreme importance, 
notwithstanding the manner, highly un- 
fortunate for the cause, in which the hon. 
Baronet had thought proper to introduce 
it. He trusted, however, that the merits 
of the question would not be permitted to 
suffer on that account. There were some 
who thought, that a partial repeal of the 
Malt-tax was desirable; some who were 
of opinion, that the repeal ought to be 
total. Under such circumstances, there 
was but one course of proceeding which 
could be considered perfectly justifiable. 
Here were a great many Gentlemen all 
ready to afford relief, but not agreeing as 
to the extent of that relief. The only 
proper course, therefore, was to put the 
Motion in a shape which should enable 
all who agreed in the general principle, 
that relief to some extent or other should 
be afforded, fully to discuss to what ex- 
tent it should be carried. In all the re- 
cent proceedings of that House, it had 
been the uniform rule and practice to deal 
with all questions affecting our commerce, 
our agriculture, our manufactures, or any 
other of our great interests, in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House; it being ob- 
vious, that a debate upon any subject 
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of that kind could be carried on more 
conveniently and more satisfactorily in a 
Committee of the House, than in the 
House itself. He thought, therefore, that 
the change which the hon. Baronet had 
made in the form of his Motion, was a 
discreet one; and he wished that the rest 
of the course pursued by the hon. Baronet 
had been equally discreet. On one point 
he perfectly concurred with his right hon. 
friend, the Member for Tamworth; and he 
trusted that the great majority of that 
House would never be of any other 
opinion, than that the public faith of 
the country must be supported, at what- 
ever expense, and with whatever sacrifices. 
[f the public engagements of the country 
were not performed—if the country ceased 
to respect its engagements—the example 
would operate on all private transactions, 
and no individual whatever would be se- 
cure in the enjoyment of his rights. He 
held, that the maintenance of national 
faith was the only proof of civilization ; 
and that, to permit the good faith of this 
country to be overborne by clamour or 
party would be to ensure the downfall of 
the country itself. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House, however constituted, 
would never take any step which might 
place the finances of this country in a 
situation to expose us to the danger of 
such acatastrophe. The great change pro- 
posed, involving no less than 4,500,000/. 
of revenue, rendered it necessary to con- 
sider what the general state of our finances 
was. He begged for a moment to take a 
view of their state at the end of the last 
war. That war left us with tremendous 
debt. With that debt we were still 
loaded ; for, with the exception of the 
higher stocks, which had been reduced, 
there had been little diminution in it. 
At the period to which he adverted, many 
persons, and he among the number, 
thought that it would have been a wise 
course if the country had had the for- 
titude to look to the gradual diminu- 
tion of the debt, and to provide the 
means for that purpose. That, in his 
opinion, would have been sound policy. 
He believed it was the policy that had 
been recommended by the noble Lord now 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government. 
He was perfectly convinced, that if that 
policy had been pursued, the House 
would not, at the present moment, be 
debating whether or not it was prudent 
to make the reduction of taxation pros 
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posed. He was perfectly convinced, that 
if that policy had been pursued, and a 


very moderate support had been given | 


to public credit, there would have been no 
such thing at the present moment as any 
stock bearing an interest of three per 
cent; for it would have been practicable 
to reduce that interest to at most two- 


and-a-half per cent. Had such reduction | 
occurred, we might, at the present moment | 


be reducing all our taxes on spirits, wine, 
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and other articles of extensive consump- | 


tion. What was the reason that Exchequer- 
bills bore so small an interest ? 


Because | 


the moneyed public had confidence in the 


short engagements of Government; and 
the Exchequer-bills coming round quick, 
they had no doubts with respect to them. 
But the moneyed public had no such 
confidence in the long engagements of 
Government; for, seeing that the Legisla- 
ture made no provision for the diminution 
of thedebt, they naturally asked themselves 
what might eventually become of their pro- 
perty. If, at the termination of the war, 
a wiser policy had been adopted—if a 
moderate sinking fund had been reserved, 
the country would, at the present moment, 
be enjoying, by its operation, a relief of 
ten per cent on its burthens. They had 
recently made an engagement to pay 
20,000,000. tothe West-India proprietors. 
The noble Lord had very properly esti- 
mated the interest on that money at four 
per cent, being 800,0002. Now, he was 
convinced, that if, at the termination of 
the war, we had put our credit into the 
state in which it ought to have been put, 
that 800,000/. would have been reduced 
to 400,0002. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, to have been exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that another course had not been 
adopted. Parliament, however, having 
decided that point otherwise, and it being 
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thought that any relief could be afforded 
by a reduction of the Malt-tax must vote 
for the Committee; always leaving it open 
to them to declare, whether that relief 
should be 5s. or 10s., or the whole tax, 
In the first instance, he was inclined to 
think, that a reduction of 10s. in the 
duty was the most advisable. He con- 
fessed, however, that, on considering the 
question more carefully, he became of 
opinion, that it was desirable the whole 
duty should be got rid of. For, although 
a reduction of 10s. would be, pro tanto, 
relief, yet the repeal of the whole tax 
would be productive of such extensive re- 
lief by restoring freedom to the manufac- 
turers of malt, and would so largely benefit 
agriculture, that he should certainly pre- 
fer it. If areduction of 10s. were made 
in the duty, the relief afforded would 
be only to the extent of 10s.; but if 
the whole duty were repealed, the re- 
lief would be not only 1/. Os. 8d. (the 
amount of the duty), but of all the 
additional expense and incumbrance en- 


|dured by the manufacturer of malt, 
; and which had been so well explained 


by the hon. member for Oldham. The 
hon. member for the Tower Hamlets 
had contradicted the statements of the 
hon. member for Oldham, respecting 
the comparative prices of barley and 
malt. He had taken some trouble to ob- 
tain information on the subject, and, he 
believed, that the mistake of the hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets had arisen 
from his having made his inquiries of the 
wholesale dealers in Mark-lane, instead of 
the persons engaged in the operation of 
malting in the country. If he inquired 


/among small dealers in the country, and 


in country towns, he would find, that the 


_utmost price of barley per quarter was 


impossible for us to retrace our steps, he | 


was prepared to deal with the question 


on the principle upon which Parliament | 


had determined that it should be dealt 
with; namely, that the country was en- 
titled to every sixpence of relief from tax- 
ation which the Treasury could grant it. 
Under such circumstances, it was natural 
that hon. Members should claim the par- 
ticular relief which would be beneficial 
to their particular constituents. They 
then came to the simple question before 
the House. He thought it would be ex- 
ceedingly proper for the House to go into 
a Committee on the Malt-tax. 





25s. or 26s., and the price of malt from 
60s. to 64s. If, as had been said, the iu- 
habitants of towns would derive advantage 
from it, that would be an additional 
reason for repealing the tax. The price 
of barley being 25s. a quarter, and the 
duty 20s. 8d., the real price of the quar- 
ter of malt was 45s. 8d. Now, instead 
of malt being 46s. a quarter, it was 64s. 
Thus there was a waste of 18s. in every 
quarter. What the profit of the maltster 
was he could not say, but he knew that 
the expense of making barley into malt 
was comparatively trifling. He presumed, 
however, that the profit in that trade 


All who | could not be greater than it was in others. 
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Now, in taking off taxes, they ought 
always to take into consideration the cost 
of collection; that was, the difference in 
the amount of the money taken from the 
pockets of the people and the sum that 
was received by the Crown. It was one 
of the great problems in finance to im- 
pose taxes so, that the cost of collection 
should be as little as possible. Here, 
however, they found that the actual 
expense of a quarter of malt, as was 
clearly shown by the hon. member for 
Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) was only 45s; 
whereas the consumer in this country 
had an additional tax of 18s. a quarter 
imposed on him for the charge of collec- 
tion. He thought, that no person who 
had listened to the very luminous speech 
of the hon. member for Oldham could 
have a doubt as to the oppressive opera- 
tion of that tax. The Government, for 
the protection of the revenue, imposed 
restrictions as to the mode in which the 
article should be manufactured. To carry 
on the business of malting with success, 
it was necessary to employ a large capital; 
for, in many instances, the maltster was 
obliged to pay large sums in advance to 
the Government. He was alse obliged to 
keep a large establishment, and was ex- 
posed to the most inconvenient, and, in 
many instances, oppressive, interference 
in the manufacture; of course such in- 
terference, and the advance of capital, 
made a very considerable additional 
charge to the consumer. A distinction 
had that night been drawn between the 
interests of the agricultural population 
and the inhabitants of large towns. Now, 
that was not the first time he had heard 
such observations, but, he confessed, that 
he was always sorry to hear them. His 
hon. friend, the member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warburton) seemed to consider, that it 
was his duty to carp at everything con- 
nected with the landed interest, and was 
anxious on all occasions to draw a line 
between the interests of the town and 
country population. Now, he thought, 
that drawing such lines of distinction 
could only be attended with mischief. He 
admitted, that if the labouring population 
of the country was in a state of distress, 
and labouring under great privations, 
there must be danger. It had been said, 
that proper attention had not been paid 
to the interests of the labouring classes, 
and, above all, to those of the peasantry. 
He did not think, that the House was 
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justly liable to the reproach cast upon it 
by the hon. Baronet. In the long period 
during which he had been in Parliament, 
he had never seen that House—whether 
reformed or unreformed—exhibit any such 
inattention or indifference. But, in the 
present case, what was the difference be- 
tween the situation of the labouring 
classes in towns, and the labouring classes 
in the country? And here he begged to 
observe, that as, in the early part of his 
life, he enjoyed the benefits accruing from 
labourers in commerce, so now he en- 
joyed the benefits accruing from labourers 
in agriculture. He had no motive, there- 
fore, for leaning either to one party or the 
other, but he felt entirely free from preju- 
dice in estimating the situation of both. 
But it was impossible to look at that 
situation and not see the great advantage 
which the labouring classes in towns pos- 
sessed over the labouring classes in the 
country. In the newspapers of that very 
morning, a witness in a Court of Jus- 
tice was reported to have stated, that a 
journeyman bookbinder, in London, could 
earn from 36s. to 2/. 2s. a week. Now, 
let the House look at the labouring classes 
in the country. Such was their distress, 
and such was the unfortunate operation 
of the Poor-laws, that the labouring classes 
in the country were scarcely able, with all 
their efforts, to earn the scantiest means 
of existence. Therefore, although it might 
be perfectly true, that to make beer cheap 
would be no great object to the labouring 
classes in towns, it ought to be recollected, 
that at its present price, it seldom reached 
the lips of the labouring classes in the 
country. The proposed alteration would 
remove this disparity. If it could be 
accomplished, more would be achieved 
for the benefit of the poorer classes en- 
gaged in agriculture, than by any other 
measure of a similar description. He 
repeated what had been so forcibly stated 
by the hon. member for Oldham, that 
it was highly desirable that the country 
labourers should live in the houses of the 
farmers; but that the effect of the Malt- 
tax was to drive them out of those houses. 
If, instead of the labourer living out of the 
house of his employer, he were to live in 
it, great moral benefits would result. In 
the cider counties this benefit had, in 
many cases, been the result of the repeal 
of the duty on cider; the labourers lived 
in the house of the farmer; the labourer 
and the farmer were drawn more closely 
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together; and the consequence was, that 
a better feeling was produced between the 
master and the servant. It was evident, 
therefore, that if, consistently with the 
great principle of preserving the national 
faith, and of maintaining the various esta- 
blishments of the country in their neces- 
sary vigour, they would take sucha step, 
they would certainly be doing a great and 
important good. He spoke hypotheti- 
cally; for, admitting that great and 
creditable reductions had been made in 
the national expenditure, both by the pre- 
sent Administration and by their prede- 
cessors, he was apprehensive that the 
House and the country must anticipate 
the speedy arrival of the period when lit- 
tle or nothing more could be accomplished 
in the shape of economy. What the 
actual case was with respect to the finan- 
cial prospects of the country, he could 
not say. He would not venture to anti- 
cipate the noble Lord’s budget. He would 
only declare, that if those prospects were 
such as to justify such a proceeding, with- 
out the danger of occasioning a deficiency 
in the revenue, he was of opinion, that 
the proposition made to the House ought 
to be acquiesced in. If any hesitation 
existed on the subject, the expediency of 
it ought to be inquired into. That was 
the principle which regulated his conduct 
on this question. He entirely agreed with 
his right hon friend, the member for Tam- 
worth, in the imperative necessity of main- 
taining the national faith; and if he saw, 
upon investigation, that the proposed re- 
peal was impracticable without endanger- 
ing the public credit, he should be guilty 
of gross dereliction of his duty, if he 
were, for one moment, to give that re- 
peal his countenance and support. The 
hon. Baronet had suggested the removal 
of part of the charge from malt to beer—a 
removal which, in his (Mr. Baring’s) 
opinion, would be desirable. In no case, 
however, would he increase the price of 
beer, for what the consumer would lose 
by increasing the duty on beer he would 
gain by the reduction of the price of malt. 
If the noble Lord put a tax on beer pro- 
ducing 2,500,000/., and took off the Malt- 
tax, there would be a saving to the con- 
sumers of beer to the amount of 2,000,0001. 
He had reason to believe, that the repeal of 
he Beer-tax had not enabled the Govern- 
ment to make any considerable reductions 
as to the charge for supervision, and he 
did not believe that, if his suggestion was 
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adopted, it would lead to a very serious 
charge for collection. Again, at present, 
malt paying duty to the amount of 500,000/. 
was consumed by the distillers. A tax 
to that amount might be put on spirits 
without any additional charge to the pur- 
chaser. He had also reason to believe, 
that the constant interference with the dis- 
tiller, in consequence of the Malt-tax, 
was attended with so much annoyance 
and trouble, that the removal of it would 
almost justify the imposition of another 
500,000/. on spirits. Indeed, he had been 
told by a Scotch distiller, that persons in 
his trade would willingly consent to have 
the duty increased from 2s. 9d. to 4s,. 
provided the Malt-tax were got rid of. By 
adopting the course, he had suggested the 
noble Lord would get 2,500,000. by a 
duty on beer, 1,000,000/. on spirits, and 
to that the noble Lord might add the pre- 
sent surplus of 1,800,000/. Thus he 
would have 5,000,000/. to dispose of. The 
noble Lord certainly had not pledged 
himself to the repeal of the House-tax, 
but had committed himself to a certain 
extent; and he was prepared to admit, 
after what had taken place, that it would 
be an ungracious thing if the agricultur- 
ists were to get relief by the repeal of the 
Malt-duty, and they left on the House- 
tax. He really thought that, by adopt- 
ing the course he had suggested, the noble 
Lord could take off both those taxes. 
The noble Lord had promised that the 
agricultural classes should be relieved by 
an alteration in the Poor-laws. He did 
not wish to go into that question, but he 
would tell the noble Lord, if he expected 
anything like extensive relief, by adopting 
the regulations recommended by the Poor- 
laws Commissioners in their Report, he 
was sure that the noble Lord would be 
greatly disappointed. Some of those sug- 
gestions were beneficial; but others were 
of a harsh nature, and would only excite 
ill-feeling, if attempted to be enforced. He 
would, however, call upon the noble Lord 
to consider with what grace he could com- 
mence imposing fresh hardships on the 
labouring classes, if he were unable to 
allow them to exchange cold water for 
wholesome beer. They must make the 
labouring classes comfortable before they 
could look for much improvement. He 
would only add, that all those who enter- 
tained such sentiments would give their 
vote for the Committee. 

Lord Althorp, before he went into the 
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general question before the House, was 
anxious to refer to an observation that fell 
from the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) with regard to the tea trade. He 
(Lord Althorp) would here observe, that 
he concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man generally in what fell from him, and 
he was extremely glad to hear many of his 
observations. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think, that the new mode of col- 
lecting the duty on tea would require a 
large increase in the number of officers, 
and also a probable diminution in the 
amount of the receipts. He did not anti- 
cipate any such results. At any rate, 
during the present year, there was no 
necessity for going into the subject, as the 
new arrangements would not come into 
operation. His hon. friend, the member 
for Essex (Mr. Baring), commenced his 
speech by expressing his opinions as to a 
surplus revenue. Now, his hon. friend was 
aware that, last year, they differed on that 
point, and since then he had seen no rea- 
son to alter his opinion. His hon. friend 
had said, and not for the first time in that 
House, that the reason that Exchequer 
bills bore less interest than the funds, was, 
because there was an opinion, that there 
was a want of security in the funds. He 
regretted to hear such an opinion ex- 
pressed by a man of the experience and 
knowledge of his hon. friend. He was 
satisfied that his hon. friend was entirely 
wrong in the view that he had taken of 
the subject, and the reason he had assigned 
had nothing to do with the case. In his 
Opinion, the difference of price did not 
arise from any want of security, but from 
the greater convenience of Exchequer- 
bills. His hon. friend had also said, that 
if after the war we had continued to ex- 
tract money from the pockets of the peo- 
ple, with the view of keeping up a large 
surplus, that, at the present time, a low in- 
terest would be paid on the funds. Now 
he did not agree in the opinion that had 
been expressed; but the consequence of 
not extracting more taxes from the pockets 
of the people with the view of keeping up 
a large surplus revenue was, that the 
capital of the country had increased, and 
the people were much more able to pay 
the interest of the debt than they formerly 
were. He thought, that Government had 
acted wisely in pursuing the course which 
they had, rather than in adopting the 
plan of his hon. friend. It was well 
known, that he had long made jup his 
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mind as to the impolicy of keeping up a 
large surplus revenue, and he was satis- 
fied that if attempts had been made to do 
so from the peace, the result must have 
been most unsatisfactory. ‘The proba- 
bility was, that the Government would 
have been resisted, and that confusion 
would have ensued. His hon. friend then 
went to the question as proposed by the 
hon. member for Lincolnshire. He felt 
pretty confident, knowing as he did his 
hon. friend, the member for Lincolnshire, 
that the course which he would propose, 
would be straight and plain. But he 
(Lord Althorp) could not help feeling that, 
in the mode which the hon. Baronet had 
adopted in proposing the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax, he was advised by certain per- 
sons who were much better tacticians than 
his hon. friend. He must say, that his 
hon. friend had adopted advice which was 
not calculated to forward his views, and 
he was sure, that if his hon. friend had 
brought forward his Motion as hefintended, 
he would have been likely to have got more 
supporters to his Motion. Now what was 
the Motion before the House? It was for 
a Committee of the whole House to in- 
quire whether a reduction could be made 
in taxation, and, incidentally, what prac- 
tical reductions could be made in the ex- 
penditure. Now, what were the topics 
which the House would have to consider ? 
Different suggestions had been made as to 
the course which ought to be pursued. 
One suggestion was, that reduction should 
be made by taking away a portion of the 
interest of the National Debt. Another 
was, how far the expenditure of the coun- 
try as regarded our establishments could 
be reduced to effect the object in view. 
Indeed, it would appear the inquiries of 
the Committee would extend to the whole 
income and expenditure of the country. 
Again, some questions were to be consi- 
dered as to the taxes which were to be 
placed on in commutation of some which 
it was proposed to take off. His hon. 
friend, the member for Lincolnshire, stated 
what course he would pursue; and he 
could not help observing on this part of 
the subject, that his hon. friend who spoke 
last, did not take a view of the subject so 
different from that taken by the hon. Ba- 
ronet as he (Lord Althorp) had expected. 
His hon. friend, the member for Wiltshire, 
had suggested, thata Property-tax should 
be imposed. He would only say, if the 
Committee was appointed, and took upon 
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itself the imposition of taxes, it would, in 
point of fact, assume the whole functions 
of the Executive Government; and it 
ought not to be forgotten that the in- 
quiry was to take place before a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. For his part, 
he did not see how, by any possibility, 
such an inquiry could be conducted in 
such a way. He recollected, that some 
years ago, his right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son), brought forward a motion for the 
House to inquire into the whole system 
of taxation. Now, what was the ground 
for opposing that Motion? The right hon. 
Gentleman who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that no Government 
could consent to a Motion of the kind 
without a complete abandonment of its 
duty; and the only ground for supporting 
the Motion was, that the Government had 
not acted consistently with the interests of 
the country, and that, therefore, the House 
took the management of the financial 
affairs of the country out of their hands. 
Therefore, taking such a view of the case, 
he felt that it would be utterly disgraceful 
to him if he did not resist the Motion to 
the utmost. On these grounds, he hoped 
the House would not consent to a Motion 
which implied a censure on the Govern- 
ment. His hon. friend who had spoken 
last, recommended that a tax on beer 
should be imposed, and said, that it would 
not press on the consumer so much as the 
Malt-tax. Now, he (Lord Althorp) would 
say, without hesitation, that that would 
not be the case as regarded the poorer 
class of consumers; and, in addition, it 
would be an unequal tax, and, therefore, 
must press more unfairly than the tax on 
malt. The hon. member for Oldham re- 
commended that the House should repeal 
the whole tax. He agreed with the hon. 
Member, that it would be better to get rid 
of the whole tax than reduce it, for if the 
whole was not got rid of, the expense of 
collection, and all the vexation and diffi- 
culty now in the way of the trade, would 
still be retained. He agreed with the hon. 
Member, that the full benefit would not 
be given to agriculture, if they did not 
get rid of the whole tax, and, above all, 
as regarded farmers making their own 
malt. With respect to the observations 
that had been made as to the improve- 
ments that would take place in the con- 
dition of the agricultural peasantry from 


taking off the Malt-tax, he had a few 
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observations to make. It had been stated, 
that the agricultural labourers would be in- 
duced to brew their own beer; but, how- 
ever desirable that might appear, he did 
not believe that a change of that kind 
would be brought about in the present 
state of things. He repeated, that he 
did not believe that a Repeal of the Malt- 
tax would produce such a state of things ; 
on the contrary, he was satisfied that the 
labouring classes would find it more worth 
their while to buy their beer of brewers 
than to brew it themselves. Indeed, it 
was hardly possible for labourers to make 
beer as cheap as those persons could afford 
to sell it who had large capitals. He was 
also much afraid, that the system was at 
an end of farm servants living in the houses 
of their employers, and that it was not very 
likely to be revived. He did not believe, 
that the Repeal of the Malt-tax would be 
productive of any such result. With re- 
spect to the recommendation, that a tax 
should be imposed on beer in lieu of the 
Malt-tax, he wished to observe, that he 
very well recollected the arguments which 
were urged with reference to the Repeal of 
the Beer-tax. It was then shown, that 
the regulations necessary in the collection 
of that tax were most vexatious; and it 
was also proved to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the consumers of beer would 
gain much more by getting rid of that tax, 
than by reducing the Malt-tax. Indeed 
he was satisfied, that any attempt to re- 
impose that tax, or impose a tax of a similar 
nature on the country, would give rise to 
the most serious opposition. He (Lord 
Althorp) had said, that the imposing a tax 
on beer in the room of the Malt-tax would 
be unfair, as it would throw a burthen on 
the poorer classes of the consumers of beer, 
If the plan suggested was adopted, a per- 
son with a large house in the country and 
a numerous establishment would beenabled 
to make his own beer, and at any rate pay 
but a small amount tothe revenue; whereas 
the poorer classes, who in nearly all cases 
would not have the means of brewing, 
would have to pay nearly the whole of the 
proposed Beer-tax. He did not think, 
that a House of Commons would ever ac- 
cede to a proposition tending to sucha 
result. His hon. friend had suggested, 
that there should be an increase in the 
duty laid on spirits. He agreed, he be- 


lieved, with almost every Gentleman in the 
House that the utmost amount of duty 
should be raised on spirits that could be 
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collected ; but he did not think that it 
would be possible to increase the duty with 
any prospect of increasing the revenue. 
From all that he had heard, he was satis- 
fied the adoption of such a course as that 
suggested would encourage illicit distilla- 
tion, and which he did not think would 
tend to improve the morals of the people. 
In corroboration of whathe had just stated, 
he would mention a circumstance to the 
House which must be in the recollection of 
many who heard him. In 1830, there 
was an increase in the duty on spirits. 
It was calculated, that the increased duty 
would produce 600,000/. to the revenue, 
whereas, instead of such a result, there 
was an actual falling-off to the amount 
of 100,0002. He had reason to believe, 
that that result had not arisen from a 
falling off in the consumption of spirits, 
but in consequence of the increase of illicit 
distillation, Under these circumstances, 
however desirable it might appear, he 
did not think that they could calculate 
upon getting any counterbalance for the 
reduction of the Malt-tax by increasing 
the duty on spirits. His hon. friend must, 
on reflection, recollect that the reduction 
of the Malt-tax would in some degree 
operate as a temptation to the smuggler. 
The smuggler and fair trader would start 
on equal terms if they at present bought 
malt, and the smuggler would only save 
the amount of the duty on spirits. It did 
not make any difference to the fair trader 
whether he paid the whole duty on the 
spirits, or partially on the spirits and par- 
tially on the malt. If, however, the duty 
on the malt was taken off, the smuggler 
would be able to avail himself of the 
benefit of the reduction, and to make a 
larger profit by his illicit distillation. It 
was on this ground, therefore, he was 
satisfied, that the adoption of the course 
suggested by his hon. friend would be 
productive of mischief, Seeing, therefore, 
the subject in that point of view, and 
feeling that going into Committee would 
be productive of no good, but that it would 
only occasion unnecessary alarm, and 
believing also, that it was of the utmost 
importance in the present state of the 
finances of the country, to maintain con- 
fidence in the national faith, he felt called 
upon to resist the Motion. He repeated, 
that the state of our finances did not 
warrant a reduction of the whole of the 
Malt-tax, and that taking off one-half, 
or one-quarter of the duty would be only 
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so much loss to the revenue, without any- 
thing like an equivalent advantage to the 
country. He was most anxious to give 
every relief to the agricultural classes, 
although he was not prepared to propose 
such relief as some hon. Members con- 
nected with the agriculture of the country 
demanded ; but it was, however, his inten- 
tion to recommend to the House, that a 
number of minor fiscal regulations which 
pressed in a vexatious manner should be 
got rid of. The adoption of that course 
would be attended with little loss to the 
revenue, and he hoped that, together with 
other arrangements which he should not 
then go into, something effective would be 
done towards affording relief to that im- 
portant interest. He believed, that on a 
Motion made in another place, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into this 
part of the subject, and an hon. Gentleman 
well acquainted with country matters in- 
tended to adopt a similar course in that 
House. He could assure the House, that 
he was as anxious as any man to do all in 
his power to relieve the country from the 
burthens under which it laboured, and all 
he could say, was, that if any means of 
effecting that object, without endangering 
the public credit, or injuring the finances 
of the country, could be pointed out, he 
for one, and as a Minister of the Crown, 
should be most willing to assent to the 
adoption of it. With these views, he hoped 
the Motion, notwithstanding the altered 
shape in which it had been brought for- 
ward, would be rejected; for, without 
seeing their way clearly, a Committee 
would be useless, and if they did see their 
way clearly, it would be altogether unne- 
cessary. If they saw their way clearly, the 
worst course they could pursue would be 
to go into a Committee, for if they were 
to take that course, at least twenty different 
propositions, each in collision with the 
other, would be brought under consider- 
ation, and the result would be _ inter- 
minable discussion and waste of time, 
without any good being effected. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped and trusted 
the House would resist the Motion. 

Mr. Hume hoped that, whatever change 
was effected, nothing would be done 
which would in any way endanger public 
credit. Although he differed in his view 
of the question from the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) he should at all times 
strenuously resist any attempt that might 
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be made to break down the confidence 
which the public creditor reposed in his 
Majesty’s Government. By the reference 
which the noble Lord had made to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, he 
had placed himself in an awkward predi- 
cament; and if he Mr. Hume were to refer 
to a vote which the noble Lord had given 
on a Motion similar to the present, that 
awkwardness would not be lessened, for 
he would defy the noble Lord to explain 
the difference of the two cases. But the 
noble Lord had only himself to blame for 
the unenviable situation in which he was 
now placed ; he had brought himself into 
the dilemma, and he must get out of it 
how he could. If, instead of allowing con- 
flicting interests to fight their own battles, 
the noble Lord had made up his mind, as 
he ought to have done, to apply the surplus 
revenue he had in hand in the reduction of 
taxation, he never would have been placed 
in the difficulty in which he now stood. 
The policy in which the noble Lord had 
acted was most erroneous, and it was be- 
cause he (Mr. Hume) desired the industry 
of the country to be relieved: from the 
heavy burthens under which it laboured, 
that he should give his support to the 
Motion of his hon. friend the member for 
Lincolnshire. It was an error to suppose 
that this was purely an agricultural ques- 
tion, for the repeal of the Malt-tax would 
be advantageous alike to allclasses. The 
repeal of 4,500,000/. of taxation would 
be good for all parties, whether living in 
country or towns. If the Malt-tax were 
taken off, the agriculturists must consent 
to a plan for the free importation of grain. 
That, however, was another question; 
but if they supported the present Motion, 
he, for one, would consider them bound, 
nay, pledged, to advocate the free import- 
ation of corn. Being satisfied, that the 
time was near at hand when the Corn- 
laws must be altered, he considered the 
inquiry proposed by this Motion one of 
paramount importance, and as the noble 
Lord opposite—as his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—had declined to do anything for the 
benefit of the people, it was the duty of 
that House to take the matter into its 
own hands. He freely acknowledged that 


the Motion of his hon. friend did trench 
upon the functions of the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), but if the 
noble Lord threw the duty which he ought 
to perform, upon that House, the noble 
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not shrink from discharging it. No man 
could deny that the present system of 
taxation pressed most unequally, and that 
it was the bounden duty of that House to 
see whether some better and more equit- 
able mode of taxation could not be de- 
vised. He did not hesitate to say, that if 
what the Committee sought for by the 
Motion of his hon. friend were granted, 
instead of injuring the public credit, the 
Committee would show how public credit 
could be best sustained. It was not true 
that the remission of this tax, amounting 
only to 4,500,000/., would endanger 
public credit; but, even if it were true, 
that was not the question which they had 
now to deal with. The question was, 
could not the present system of taxation 
be changed for one that was more equit- 
able? And if that House did not take 
the subject into its own hands, the country 
could not hope that any relief would be 
afforded to it. The subject of reduction 
could, however, be better considered in a 
Committee than anywhere else ; and if the 
noble Lord would only call to recollection 
the sentiments he had formerly expressed, 
he would not now resist the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet. Did the noble Lord sup- 
pose, that if he was able to show that no 
better tax could be substituted for the 
Malt-tax, the House would not go along 
with him? He (Mr. Hume) believed that 
no more injurious tax existed; but still, 
if the noble Lord could convince a Com- 
mittee that it could not be spared, they 
would not demand its remission. It had 
ever been his opinion, that it was bad 
policy on the part of the Government to 
raise the price of beer, and by that means 
to increase the consumption of spirits. 
They had all seen the baneful effects of 
the change, and how the morality of the 
lower classes had been endangered by it ; 
and if they meant to bring society back 
to those moral habits from which, by the 
use of spirits, the people had unfortunately 
departed, that House must allow the poor 
to be supplied with a more wholesome, and 
at the same time, a cheaper beverage. He 
knew of no means by which spirit-drinking 
could be got rid of but by the removal of 
the Malt-tax; and if, on the one-hand, 
it was said that the remission of that tax 
would benefit only the landed proprietor, 
he, on the other, asserted, that it would 
be equally advantageous to every other 
class of the community, It was idle to 
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say, that the benefit would be partial. 
Although the outcry against beer-shops 
had been very great, he had always ap- 
proved of the conduct of Government in 
that respect; but, notwithstanding, he did 
not wish them to retrace their steps in 
this particular, he could see no reason 
why the Committee now sought for should 
not be granted, if not to attain any positive 
good, at least to convince the public that 
they were well disposed to do their duty. 
He contended that the inquiry would be 
as much for the benefit of the commercial 
interest as for that of the landed interest. 
Both parties were implicated in the ques- 
tion of over taxation, and he believed that 
unless something was speedily done to re- 
lieve the country from the burthens which 
oppressed it the consequences would be 
most lamentable. One means of effecting 
that object would be the repeal of the 
tax upon Malt. It was a mistake on the 
part of his hon. friend to suppose that the 
imposition of an additional duty of 2s. Gd. 
a gallon on gin would not lead to an in- 
crease of illicit distillation. They had 
only to refer to Ireland and to Scotland 
to be convinced that the notion of 
his hon, friend on the point was fal- 
lacious. An additional duty of 6d. a 
gallon had been laid on Scotch and Irish 
spirits, and what was the result? Why, 
that illicit distillation was renewed to an 
incredible extent in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and in several parts of Ireland. 
Instead of endangering the public credit, 
or occasioning dissatisfaction, going into 
a Committee would rather fortify the one 
and prevent the other. It would induce 
the country still to place confidence in 
his Majesty's Ministers, and convince the 
people that their complaints were not un- 
attended to by that House. This was the 
opinion which he entertained, and there- 
fore he should vote for the inquiry. 

Mr. O'Connell had not many observa- 
tions to offer to the House, but, coming 
as he did, from a remote part of the em- 
pire, where great distress prevailed, he 
felt it to be his particular duty to call the 
attention of the House to one or two 
points. In the first place, what was the 
question which they were called upon to 
decide? The question was, not that they 
should pledge themselves to the remission 
of any tax, but simply that they should 
grant an inquiry. This he understood to 
he the object of the hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion. Now, the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, resisted the inquiry ; 
but what was the argument he used? 
Why, he said that as the case was not 
clear, inquiry would be fruitless; but if 
they were clear as to the course they 
ought to pursue, would there be any ne- 
cessity for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee? It was because the case was not 
clear, that inquiry was called for; and he 
must say, that, if they refused this inquiry, 
the rejection of the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet would amount to a declaration 
that they did not intend to afford any relief 
to the agricultural interest—[‘ No, no.’’] 
Hon. Gentleman said, ‘* No, no;” but he 
would ask the House whether it was not 
on behalf of the agricultural interest that 
the inquiry was sought? This could not 
be denied; and he was therefore right 
when he said, that refusing the Commit- 
tee would be tantamount to declaring 
that they did not mean to do anything 
for the agricultural interest. Perhaps the 
agricultural interest had no claim upon 
the sympathies of Parliament ; but if they 
would look at the Agricultural Reports of 
1821 and 1833, they would find that that 
interest was labouring under accumulated 
distress. Indeed, if they would only refer 
to his Majesty’s Speech, they would find 
the same fact stated, for although in that 
document the Ministers triumphed in the 
commercial prosperity that obtained, they 
admitted and regretted the existence of 
great agricultural distress. That agricul- 
tural distress prevailed in all parts of Ire- 
land, was disputed by no one ; but still it 
would appear that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no intention to propose any 
measure for the relief of that country. 
The only tax proposed to be taken off, was 
the House-tax ; but the remission of that 
tax would afford no relief to Ireland. 
The duty on glass and the Window-tax 
had been extended to Ireland; but such 
was the poverty of the country, that they 
were found wholly unproductive, and 
consequently repealed. He stood there 
in behalf of the agricultural interest of 
Ireland. Perhaps the naming of anything 
connected with Ireland, might create a 
laugh in that House.—[“ No, no.”] Well, 
then, he supposed there was no laugh. 
But, even supposing the House and Win- 
dow-duties were both repealed, he would 
ask how such a remission could benefit 
Ireland? He had a right to call on that 
House to institute such an inquiry as 
would relieve the agricultural interest of 
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Ireland as well as that of this country. 
But if it were intended that no relief 
should be afforded to Ireland, it would be 
only fair on the part of the Government 
to say so. ‘The Committee, if granted, 
would not be called upon to decide the 
amount of relief which should be granted. 
Its duty would only be to point out how 
that relief could best be obtained. Al- 
though no direct taxes existed in Ireland, 
still taxation was severely felt in that part 
of the empire. One of the objects which 
the Committee proposed by the hon. 
Baronet should consider, was, whether it 
would not be possible to commute the pre- 
sent system of taxation into a property, 
not an income-tax. He had no disposi- 
tion whatever to lean on one part of the 
empire more than another, But of this he 
was convinced, that a Property-tax alone 
would be of advantage to Ireland. He 
knew he should be assailed with brutality 
out of doors, and fiercely attacked in that 
House; but still he would declare the 
sentiments which he had before expressed, 
and affix on others the charge and the 
responsibility of that gross and arbitrary 
robbery which had been committed by 
the Legislature in favour of the public 
creditor on the public debtor. The public 
debt had been contracted in one species of 
currency, and paid in another, and there- 
fore he insisted that robbery had been 
committed on the one hand, and that na- 
tional faith had been violated on the other. 
Was it ‘‘cant” then to say if the national 
faith had been violated on one hand, it 
should be violated on the other? Was it 
“cant” that both parties should equally 
suffer from the transitions which had 
taken place in the currency ? Why should 
the debtor be placed in a worse situation 
than the creditor. The debt was con- 
tracted in a paper currency. Why was it 
to be paid in gold. But to show that it 
was not cant to say that the fundholders 
should bear their share of the public 
burthens, he had only to refer to the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who proposed a tax on 
the transfer of Stock. If he had been de- 
nounced for his views, why should the 
noble Lord escape, who, by that tax, touch- 
ed the sanctity of the cherished interest. 
He had been met by a unanimity of at- 
tack from the other side of the House for 
merely wishing to discuss the question, 
while the noble Lord who made a formal 
proposal, passed unrebuked. He was 
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called a profligate—a political proftigate ; 
but he shared that profligacy with a right 
hon. Baronet opposite, a near neighbour 
of his accusers. He had only proposed a 
reduction of five per cent; the right hon. 
Gentleman had, in a pamphlet published 
by him, declared that the claim of the 
fundholders ought to be reduced to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent. Why did 
the hon. Gentlemen who had so unmea- 
suredly assailed him, sit so close to a po- 
litical profligate? Why suffer the con- 
tamination of his contact? He (Mr. 
O’Connell) trusted the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) would not consider 
what he then uttered was meant to give 
personal offence. Nothing was further 
from his intentions; but the inconsistency 
was so glaring, that he should be unjust to 
himself if he allowed it to escape observa- 
tion. Whether his plan were spurned or 
not, the House was bound, as the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, to relieve the 
landed interests. Ireland had no com- 
merce; she had only her soil for her sup- 
port: a Property-tax would search and 
find what property was out of the country 
—what property ought to be taxed. The 
noble Lord said, he would refuse the in- 
quiry, because, if granted, they would be 
abdicating the functions of Government. 
Why had they not already abdicated ? 
They had often yielded; still they were 
not deterred from holding the reins of 
power in their hands. They, indeed, pos- 
sessed a dexterity and an evasiveness that 
were not creditable to any Government. 
They sought to play off the Metropolitan 
boroughs against the country interest. 
They looked for stray votes here, and stray 
votes there. It wasa Government of shifts 
and expedients. They shifted to one side 
—they moved to another. Defeated in 
one place, they attempted to rally else- 
where. They puttheir helma-lee. They 
cautiously moved by Sylla—they scarcely 
dared to approach Charybdis. The House 
had madethem amenable. It was right a 
Government should be under the influence 
of the House. He besought them now to 
exercise that influence, and compel the in- 
quiry so urgently and emphatically prayed 
for. 

Sir William Ingilby, in reply, said, 
that not asingle satisfactory objection had 
been urged against his budget, even by 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth. He sought the total annihila- 
tion of the Malt-tax, and, as he was ac- 
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tuated by no other motive than a desire to 
alleviate the distresses of the poor, he 
hoped the result of his Motion would bea 
triumph over his opponents. 


Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Tyrell, C. 

Tynte, J.C. K. 
Tollemache, Hn.A.G. 
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QO’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
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The House divided—Ayes 170; Noes 


271: Majority 101. 
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Mr. Sinclair said, that the subject to 
which he should now have the honour to 
call the attention of the House, was one 
which, at the present moment, excited 
throughout Scotland an intense and univer- 
sal interest. In proof of this assertion, 
he might appeal, first, to the personal 
knowledge of all the Scotch Members, 
whom he saw around him; next, to the 
many public meetings lately held in every 
quarter of this country, and which had 
been attended by many eminent ministers, 
enlightened elders, and other individuals 
distinguished by their piety, their intelli- 
gence, and their attachment to that admira- 
ble and Apostolic Church, which God had 
planted in our land; and lastly, to the 
multiplicity of petitions transmitted to the 
House, during the present and former 
Sessions, remarkable not only for the 
number, but the respectability, of the 
signatures appended to them. It had 
been his intention, and he should only 
have done his duty, to have entered at 
great length into the merits of the ques- 
tion ; but as his Majesty’s Ministers, with 
a readiness which reflected the highest 
credit on their patriotism, and whick must 
secure to them the grateful attachment of 
the people of Scotland, had acceded to 
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his proposition for the appointment of a 
Committee to investigate the subject, he 
thought it better to abstain from any re- 
marks, which might lead to unneces- 
sary discussion, and should, therefore, 
content himself with moving “for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the state of the right of pa- 
tronage of Churches in Scotland.” 

The Lord Advocate said, that having 
determined not to oppose going into a Com- 
mittee, and being anxious that gentlemen 
should go into it as free as possible from 
pledges to a particular course, and with 
minds open to the impressions which the 
evidence, and discussions which awaited them 
were fitted to produce, he should follow 
the example of his hon. friend in abstaining 
from any argument or statement of opinion 
on the present occasion. As his hon. friend 
however, had had the advantage of ex- 
plaining to the House, on a variety of 
former occasions, the views he entertained 
on the subject, it was right that, in ac- 
ceding to the Motion, he should. so far 
guard himself from misconstruction as to 
state that he did so accede to it, and did go 
into the committee, with different views, 
different wishes, and different anticipations 
of the result, from those of his hon. friend. 
He concurred entirely in opinion as to the 
importance of the subject ; and would add 
his testimony as to the extraordinary in- 
terest it now excited in every part of Scot- 
Jand—an interest and an excitement which, 
in his opinion, made the parliamentary 
discussion of the subject no longer a 
matter of choice, but of necessity. He 
also believed that his hon. friend and he, 
however they might now differ as to the 
means, had but one end in view—the re- 
moval of abuses in the appointment of the 
ministers of religion, and the restoration 
of the Established Church of Scotland to 
the highest possible degree both of purity 
and popularity. In consenting to the 
appointment of a committee, he did not 
deny that it was substantially implied that 
some change or correction was necessary 
in the existing law, or the practice under 
that law; and such was undoubtedly his 
impression. 
most convinced of that necessity, must 
admit that there was great hazard in such 
changes, and that the correction, in order 
to be either safe or salutary, must be gone 
about with the utmost caution, and with 
as close an adherence as possible to the 
known principles and most approved usage 
of the ecclesiastical constitution. He 
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should not trespass further on the attention 
of the House than merely to express his 
confident expectation, that those who went 
into the Committee with these ends and 
these principles in view, would come out 
of it much more nearly agreed as to the 
practical measures that should be adopted, 
than any debate in the present immature 
state of the question could give reason to 
believe. He had great pleasure, therefore, 
in acceding to the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Captain William Gordon opposed the 
Motion, and expressed his surprise that it 
should have originated in the quarter it 
had, as well as at the manner in which it 
had been supported by the learned Lord 
opposite. He conceived, that the subject 
to which the present Motion was directed 
could be much more properly discussed by 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland—a body to which the hon. Mover 
himself belonged, and which was fully 
competent to alter and arrange the dis- 
cipline of that Church. If any alteration 
should be thought necessary by the General 
Assembly, it would be then ample time 
to apply for the intervention of the Legis- 
lature. He was at a loss to know what 
was the object sought to be attained by the 
Motion ; for, in the first place the system 
of patronage now existing had been estab- 
lished for the last hundred and twenty 
years, and had been fully recognized by 
the Church Courts in Scotland. If the 
inquiry was to be directed to individual 
appointments, he felt satisfied that the 
clergy of Scotland would be found to be 
most unexceptionable both as to character 
and conduct. He knew very well that, 
upon inquiry it would be found, that since 
the accession of the present Ministry to 
office, the Crown patronge had been ap- 
plied and disposed of for political considera- 
tions, and, in particular, he knew such an 
instance in a parish in the county he had 
the honour to represent, where a noble 
Lord was proprietor of four-fifths of the 
parish ; another proprietor, the possessor 
of only two farms in the parish, and whose 
residence was at a distance of seven miles, 
‘had obtained the presentation from the 
| political support his family had given to 
| the present Government ; and if the object 
of the Motion was an investigation into 
| this matter with a view to an amendment 
| in the system, he confessed he should not 
| regret the inquiry being commenced ; but, 
on the other hand, if the object of the 
present Motion went to disturb the whole 
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system of Church patronage (which had 
existed from the days of John Knox up to 
the present moment with only two short 
interruptions), and to substitute in its stead 
a mode of popular election, he entertained 
a perfect conviction that it would lead to 
the utter destruction of the whole Church 
establishment in Scotland. He therefore 
must object to the appointment of any 
Committee of inquiry, as not only pre- 
mature, but because the House could not 
properly legislate upon the subject without 
the entire approbation and consent of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

Colonel Leith Hay supported the Motion. 
He would not have said a word on the sub- 
ject in its present stage, had it not been for 
the very pointed allusion made by his 
hon. friend the member for Aberdeenshire, 
to acase in which a near relative of his 
own was concerned. His hon. friend 
must be aware, that he had mis-stated the 
real facts of that case. He must be aware 
that no presentation had in that instance 
yet taken place, and that the delay 
was occasioned by the forms necessarily 
gone through to do away an annexation 
carried iuto effect by a former Administra- 
tion, at the earnest request of the noble 
Lord, for the purposes of personal con- 
venience ; such annexation being at vari- 
ance with the interests of the community, 
and one that upon every principle of reason 
and expediency, as well as in accordance 
with the wishes of the inhabitants of both 
parishes, ought to be done away. When 
such an arrangement had been effected, he 
(Colonel Leith Hay) had reason to believe 
the nomination mentioned by the gallant 
Member would be carried into effect ; and 
when it was, he should be prepared to 
prove in the first place, that it was granted 
from no unworthy motives ; and, secondly, 
bestowed upon a person calculated to satis- 
factorily perform his important duties. He 
thought his hon. friend who had spoken 
last had laid down no good grounds against 
going into an inquiry. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that since the present 
Government had come into office improper 
dispositions had been made of the Crown 
patronage in Scotland. He did not be- 
lieve that in reality there had been any 
such case, but, whether or not, it most 
assuredly could not be considered an argu- 
ment against granting the Committee moved 
for by the hon. member for Caithness. 
The subject of Church patronage now 
engrossed the attention of a large portion 
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of the people of Scotland. He never had 
agreed with the party in the Church of 
which his hon. friend, the member for 
Caithness was one, but disagreeing as he 
did on the extent of innovation pro. 
posed in the system of election, he also 
considered he had an important duty to 
perform in advocating inquiry, and if pos- 
sible devising such alterations as might 
prove satisfactory to the conscientious 
feelings of a large body of excited and en- 
lightened men, and practically useful in 
strengthening that Church which had for 
ages conferred benefits of inestimable value 
upon the community over whom its pure 
and unassuming influence had been exer- 
cised. He was confirmed in supporting 
the present Motion by a letter lately re- 
ceived from a highly respected individual, 
one of the leaders of what had been 
denominated the moderate party in the 
Church of Scotland, who said, that the 
subject ought to be taken up by Parliament, 
and dealt with accordingly. With regard 
to the. point raised, that it would be 
improper to interfere without the appro- 
bation of the General Assembly, he would 
merely say, that the Committee, if appoint 
ed by the House (as he trusted it would) 
could not have concluded its labours before 
the next meeting of the General Assembly. 

Major Cumming Bruce, felt assured 
that if the Motion were carried it would 
produce the greatest evils to the Church of 
Scotland. It was very well known to the 
House and to the public that, practically, 
the appointment of such a committee as 
that now moved for would imply a condem- 
nation of the system of that Church. The 
question had already been before the 
general Assembly of the Church, and,‘ by 
taking it out of their hands, and placing it 
in those of the House, they would be taking 
it out of the hands of a much better, and 
putting it into the hands of a much worse, 
tribunal. He did not think that even his 
hon. friend who called upon the House to 
appoint a Committee would assert that any 
persons could be found better acquainted 
with the constitution of the Church, more 
zealously attached to its interests, or more 
desirous to uphold its highest objects—the 
maintenance of true religion—than the 
General Assembly, or that it was possible 
to supply from that House a tribunal pos- 
sessing such qualifications in a higher 
degree. Who were to be the Committee? 
Was it to be composed of persons of the 
communion of the Church of Scotland ? 
or were they to submit its affairs and 
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and extreme opinions? He would say, 
that, in common wisdom, they were bound 
to avoid all these difficulties, and to leave 
the experiment of curing the defects in the 
system of patronage to be tried by the 
General Assembly. The adoption of the 
Motion might put the House in a very 
awkward predicament hereafter. The 
Committee might come toa Resolution 
which the General Assembly might think 
it inconsistent with their duty to adopt. 
This was a difficulty which had at all 
events be better avoided, by the House 
waiting to see what course of proceeding 
the General Assembly would recommend. 
Upon these grounds he was sorry the 
motion had been made, and must oppose it. 
He would admit, that there were abuses in 
the mode in which lay patronage was ad- 
ministered in Scotland; but that did not 
arise from the existing state of the law, 
but from the abuse of the law. He thought 
therefore great caution should be used 
before any step should be taken at all 
calculated to interfere with the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution of the country. There were 
certain powerful partiesin Scotland, who had 
undoubtedly in some instances taken awa 
from the people the power they ought to 
exercise upon an election of their ministers. 
He wished to see their just power restored 
and maintained; but he denied that they 
ever legally exercised; or were entitled to 
the power of nomination. Before incurring 
the dangers involved in this Motion he 
thought the House had better consider the 
effects which had been produced by the 
Church of Scotland even under the system 
in which such abuses did exist. If any 
man took a fair and candid view of the con- 
dition of Scotland—of the character of the 
people—their advancement in moral educa- 
tion, and their disposition to obey the laws, 
he must admit that the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution as it at present stood had 
worked substantial benefits for that coun- 
try. The subject was, as he had already 
stated, under the consideration of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, by whom much progress 
would be made with regard to it without 
any legislative interference. The last time 
the question was brought before the Gene- 
ral Assembly, it was lost by a very small 
majority, and the majority of the clerical 
members of that body voted for it. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
opposition which was made to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, on the part of the 
hon. members for Aberdeenshire and 
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Inverness, was grounded on the assumption 
that the matter of Church patronage was 
fit for the consideration of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
not of Parliament, and that they ought to 
wait for the decision of that body in a 
matter which was peculiarly of their cog- 
nizance; and the hon. member for Aber- 
deenshire seemed to say, that the General 
Assembly of the Church, acknowledging 
no head of the Church upon earth, might 
not consider themselves bound to abide by 
what might be done in Parliament on the 
subject of this question. To this extraor- 
dinary doctrine, he (Mr. Fergusson) would 
only say, that the General Assembly had 
no power or authority to legislate in the 
matter ; and that if the rights of patronage 
were to be in any way touched or affected 
by the measure which wascontemplated, the 
General Assembly was wholly powerless in 
such a matter. But did the hon. Member 
not know, that this was not the first occa- 
sion on which Parliament had been called 
upon to legislate, and, without any sanc- 
tion from the General Assembly of the 
Church, did legislate in this very matter. 
If Parliament had never legislated in this 
matter, the House would not have been 
called upon that day, to deliberate on the 
subject. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
during the Jacobite Administration of that 
Queen, and with the express purpose, as 
the memoirs of that time inform us, of ex- 
citing discontent in that country, and of 
favouring the cause of the Pretender, and 
obstructing the expected succession of the 
House of Hanover, the right of the parish, 
through the elders and heritors, to present 
to the vacant benefices, which right they 
had exercised and enjoyed, without abuse, 
under the control of the Church Courts, 
and by the authority of the Act of the 
Scottish Parliament of 1690, was taken 
from them, and given, or, as it is said, re- 
stored to the patron. The preamble of the 
Act of Queen Anne, asserted an untruth, 
namely—“ that the Act of 1690 had occa- 
sioned great heats and divisions among those 
whoby that Act wereinstructed tocall Minis- 
ters,” whereas, in point of fact, as had been 
shown by Sir Harry Moncrief, in his work 
on the Constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land, there never was a period, during 
which the settlements of ministers were so 
free from such heats and animosities, and 
when they gave such great satisfaction to 
the people of Scotland, as during the period 
from the passing of the Act of 1690, to 
that of the Act of Queen Anne. It ap- 
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-pears, that although there were many cases, 
during that period, appealed to the Church 
Courts, the final decision was always ac- 
quiesced in, and that there was no instance 
in those days of a church being deserted on 
account of the settlement of any Minister. 
He regretted to say, that a very different 
state of things had prevailed since the re- 
storation, as it was called, of the ancient 
right of patrons. He would give no opin- 
ion on the best means of remedying the 
abuses, which were admitted by all to rest 
on the exercise of that right. Whether 
the parish, or the heritor and elders re- 
presenting the parish, should solicit and 
propose to the patron the persons whom 
they should deem fit to succeed to vacant 
livings, and such choice should be subject 
to the approbation or rejection of the 
patron, or whether the patron should pro- 
pose, and the parish approve or reject, and 
whether any difference, or want of concur- 
rence between the parties, should be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Church Courts 
—and whether such selection of the minis- 
ters should partake more or less of the 
nature of popular elections—were questions 
for the Committee, on which he would not 
then offer any opinion. All he was then 
disposed to contend for, was, that every 
means should be taken to prevent the in- 
trusion upon a parish of a minister, against 
the declared sense and will of the congre- 
gation. This had been at all times consi- 
dered as the leading principle of the con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland; and 
he had often said, and he would then repeat 
it, that no plan should have his support, 
that did not give to the people of Scotland 
a real, substantial, and, he was inclined to 
add, a prevailing voice in the nomination 
of the ministers of religion. He need not 
impress upon the House the great import- 
ance of the subject. No question had ever 
excited so intense and deep an interest as 
this question, in the country to which he 
belonged. The universal voice of the peo- 
ple of Scotland called for some important 
change in the system of patronage. He 
was a determined friend to the establish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland; and it 
was as a friend to that establishment, that 
he supported the proposition of his hon. 
friend, for the appointment of this Com- 
mittee; and he earnestly hoped and be- 
lieved, that the result of the labours of that 
Committee would be to maintain and 
strengthen the foundation of that Church, 
to which he considered Scotland to be 
chiefly indebted for her present condition 
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of moral and religious welfare. To main- 
tain and preserve the true principles of the 
constitution of that Church, he would give 
his cordial assent to the inquiry sought to 
be instituted by his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Caithness. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that, in his opinion, 
it would be waste of time to enter into 
arguments on the subject of Church pa- 
tronage at this time, when a Committee 
was about to be appointed for the purpose 
of inquiry. Any arguments which he 
might be prepared to state against the 
Committee when the learned Lord had 
consented to the Motion, he was sure 
would be overruled. ‘The hon. member 
for Kirkeudbright said, that the question 
must be decided by argument, but he (Sir 
Robert Peel) had not heard a single argu- 
ment on the subject. The hon. Member 
also said, that there was a universal de- 
mand in Scotland for a change in the 
system of patronage. How was the House 
to judge of that feeling?—By petitions. 
There had been only ten petitions on the 
subject of Church patronage from Scotland 
presented during the whole of the present 
Session. The feeling was, therefore, not 
so strong as the advocates of a change 
would have them to believe. But sup- 
posing, that many petitions were presented, 
yet it was plain, that the object of them 
was to deprive one class of men of their 
rights, in order that they should be trans- 
ferred to others, These rights had been 
recognised for upwards of 130 years, and 
they were as sacred as the rights of advow- 
son in the Established Church of England. 
No inquiry could now be instituted into 
the conduct of the Parliament which esta- 
blished those rights, because such inquiry 
would lead to the destruction of the rights 
by which every species of property was 
held. If, as had been admitted, the pa- 
tronage of the Crown was exercised with 
proper judgment—if there was a disposi- 
tion to conciliate the prevailing feelings of 
the people, but, at the same time, to main- 
tain such a control over them as to prevent 
an improper appointment—he thought such 
a privilege existed for a most useful purpose, 
serving as the link between the Church and 
the Crown which was sanctioned by the 
law. If that power and authority were 
exercised for the purposes of political par- 
tisanship, he would say such conduct con- 
stituted good grounds for investigation ; 
but if it were honestly exercised for the 
purpose of rewarding young men of merit, 
who, though they might be unknown to, 
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and unconnected with any parish, might 
still, if appointed to it, be of great service 
to the inhabitants, he would maintain, 
that the power of the Crown, so far from 
being diminished, should, if possible, be 
extended. But the real object of this 
Committee, was to introduce popular elec- 
tions into the Church of Scotland, and he 
much doubted if the change would be 
found of advantage. It would lead to can- 
vassing, and all the other evils of that 
species of election. If the result of the 
labours of the Committee were to destroy 
the patronage of the Crown, and place it 
in the hands of heritors, so far would the 
change be from doing good, that it would 
give less security for the choice of proper 
persons to officiate in the ministry than at 
present. Nay, more, by such a change, 
the harmony of parishes would be risked, 
in consequence of the bitter enmities which 
the opposing interests in a canvass would 
engender. For these reasons, he could see 
no prospect of improvement in the state of 
the Church of Scotland, from any alteration 
in the present laws. 

Mr. Colquhoun said, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had complained, 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Sinclair) had not 
stated sufficient grounds for his Motion for 
a Committee. His hon. friend had un- 
questionably felt, that in a case, at once 
so simple and so strong, it was sufficient 
to rest upon the proposal itself as its own 
justification ; and so strong, indeed, had 
the case appeared to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that however averse they were to 
entertain the question, they had felt it 
impossible, with any colour of reason, to 
refuse his hon. friend’s motion. What was 
his hon. friend’s proposal? An Act of 
Parliament, the law of the land, was de- 
clared to be at variance with the canons 
and express constitution of the Church of 
Scotland. His hon. friend did not call 
upon them to repeal this—that was not 
then his proposal ; he called upon them to 
inquire, through a Select Committee, whe- 
ther the law was thus, indeed, at variance 
with the constitution of the Church, and 
what effect such a state of law produced 
upon the efficacy of the Church, and the 
feelings of the people. The right hon. 
Baronet compared this to an attack upon 
the right of advowson in the Church of 
England. Was there any canon in the 
discipline of the Church of England—was 
there any part of the constitution of that 
Church, which declared the right of ad- 
vowson to be inconsistent with her prin- 
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ciples? Yet, in the Church of Scotland, 
the right of patronage was specifically 
declared to be inconsistent with her dis- 
cipline, and publicly denounced. Here, 
then, was an evident distinction between 
the two cases—in the one, a legal right to 
which the Church entirely conformed ; in 
the other, a legal right, with which the 
constitution of the Church, and that the 
Established Church of part of this empire, 
was at direct variance. Was it unrea- 
sonable, that his hon. friend should call 
upon them to inquire into this singular 
anomaly-—to examine, and, at least, to 
appreciate this diversity between the law 
of the land, and the law of the Church. 
His hon. friend sought for no declaration 
of opinion from the House, against the 
rights of patrons—he sought for nothing 


but a Committee of Inquiry, to discover 


what these rights were, and what the con- 
stitution of the Church was, to which they 
were said to be opposed. He would not 
follow hon. Members into the discussion of 
the question of patronage, nor would he be 
induced to take up the question mooted by 
the right hon. Baronet, of popular election 
of ministers. This only he would observe, 
that many individuals in the Church of 
Scotland, ministers of that Church, eminent 
in it for learning, were as opposed as the 
right hon. Baronet could be to a plan of 
popular election; and yet, holding that 
opinion, they not the less strongly main- 
tained, that the rights of patrons were in- 
consistent with the principles of the 
Church, and ought to be extinguished. 
The question of popular election, there- 
fore, was in no way involved in the pre- 
sent discussion. Believing, therefore, that 
his hon. friend’s proposal was one so simple 
and equitable, that no reasonable opposition 
could be made to it, he trusted, that the 
House would feel, that his hon. friend had 
a fair and adequate claim for the Com- 
mittee which he sought. 

Mr. Gillon said, that if the General As- 
sembly were inclined to legislate on the 
subject, they had not power; and if they 
had the power, still they had not the in- 
clination. The demand for a change was 
universal, from one end of the country to 
the other, and he thought, that it was then 
full time to make inquiry regarding it. 
The right hon. Baronet had objected to the 
election being put in the hands of the 
heritors; but did the right hon. Baronet 
know, that the heritors were but a very 
small portion of the intelligent inhabitants 
of a parish? There-were many among 
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the inhabitants of Scotch parishes, who 
were not heritors, yet were as intelligent, 
as well educated, and as proper judges of 
the qualifications requisite in their pastors, 
as any heritors could possibly be. He did 
not think, that the powers of election should 
be confined to the higher classes of society. 
If an Established Church meant anything, 
it meant, that the Church was established, 
not for the advantage of any particular class, 
but for the whole body of the people. He 
was confident, that nothing would satisfy 
the people of Scotland but giving to house- 
holders the right of choosing their own 
ministers. This was the feeling abroad. 
The call for a change was loud and inces- 
sant. He would support the Motion of the 
hon. member for Caithness, for he thought 
it would tend to detach the Church from 
the aristocracy, whose influence had always™ 
been baneful to its interests, as they em- 
ployed the patronage for the purposes of 
political partizanship, rather than morality. 
Mr. Sinclair said, he had been reproached 
for having adduced no arguments in sup- 
port of the proposition which he had sub- 
mitted. He had adopted this course in 
order to save the time of the House, espe- 
cially at so late an hour, and because he 
was not aware that any opposition would 
be offered to the Motion, or that any 
Scotch Members would turn a deaf ear to 
the prayers of so large a portion of the 
Scotch people. His hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire, had justly stated, 
that the Church of Scotland acknowledged 
no head but Jesus Christ. He wished that 
this doctrine had been held and acted on 
by the Tories of 1712. He should then 
have been spared the task of endeavour- 
ing to rescue the Christian population of 
Scotland from that galling yoke which 
Jacobite high-churchmen had imposed at 
that most inauspicious period. It had been 
maintained that patronage had at all times 
existed in the Church of Scotland. He had 
intended to have tried that system by the 
three-fold test of Scripture, Church usage, 
and expediency ; but should not now enter 
on so wide a field, as he had so much reason 
to hope, that the subject was about to un- 
dergo a complete and dispassionate investi- 
gation. He himself had often expressed, 
and still continued to entertain, a strong 
opinion in favour of the rights of Christian 
people ; but he should listen with the ut- 
most attention to the sentiments of others, 
whose knowledge and experience entitled 
them to deference and respect. The Ge- 
neral Assembly, whose sittings were limited | * 
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toa few days, and which was employed, 
not only in debating many other important 
questions, but in hearing appeals from the 
decisions of the inferior judicatories, could 
not devote to the consideration of this 
question all the time which its importance 
required. In fact, he was only following 
up the views entertained and expressed by 
former Assemblies, from the reign of 
Queen Anne, until 1784, when the oppo- 
sition to patronage was suspended, partly 
from the spiritual apathy which that system 
engenders, and partly from the utter hope- 
lessness of success, whilst a Tory faction 
continued to lord it with a high hand over 
the dearest rights of the Scotch people. 
He had in his possession abundant proofs 
of the abhorrence in which this Church 
held patronage in her better and purer 
days; but should only read at present a 
few extracts from the declaration of the 
General Assembly in 1736. The hon. 
Member read the following extract :— 


Edinburgh, May 22, 1736. 

The General Assembly having taken into 
their serious and deliberate consideration 
the Report of the Commissioners from the last 
General Assembly, sent to London to apply 
for redress of the grievance of patronage ; and 
that in order to deliberate what resolution 
was proper for this assembly or this church to 
take, as to their future conduct with relation to 
this grievance; did thereupon agree upon this 
opinion and resolution—‘ That the Church of 
Scotland is, by her duty and interest, obliged 
still to persist in using her best endeavours, 
from time to time, to be relieved from the 
grievance of patronage, until the same shall, 
by the blessing of God, prove successful, and, 
for that end, that this Assembly shall impower 
and direct the commission to be appointed by 
them, to make due application to the King 
and Parliament for redress of the said griev- 
ance, in case a favourable opportunity for so 
doing shall occur during the subsistence of 
that commission. And this Assembly doubts 
not that future General Assemblies of this 
Church will, from time to time, be watchful 
and attentive to this weighty concern, and 
will not fail to make the like proper applica- 
tions, whenever, by the Providence of God, a 
fit occasion shall offer itself. And as the 
intent of such applications are in order to 
procure to be restored to this Church a valu« 
able right and privilege she was possessed of at 
the Union of the two Kingdoms; so the 
grounds and reasons of the claim of this 
Church to be restored to the enjoyment of that 
right are so strong and pregnant, that not- 
withstanding the unsuccessful event of the 
late applications, this Assembly cannot but 
hope, that some like application, renewed at 
. proper season, will prove successful. * * 
* That notwithstanding the security 
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of this our happy Establishment, in all its 
parts, was as great and as solemn as it was 
possible for human laws and constitutions to 
devise or execute, yet in prejudice of that se- 
curity, as we apprehend, the Act in the tenth 
year of Queen Anne was passed, restoring to 
patrons the power of presenting, and suffering 
them at the same time to retain the valuable 
equivalent which they received by the 23rd 
Act 1690. And this act, 10th Anna, it is well 
known, and always has been declared, was 
imposed upon this Church by means of per- 
sons of our own country, who were enemies 
to the Protestant succession, as they soon 
after discovered, in the strongest manner, and 
enemies to this Church, and to create discon- 
tents amongst the people therein, and to open 
a door for patrons arbitrarily to impose upon 
the people, as Ministers, persons proper for 
instilling into their minds principles of dis- 
loyalty and disaffection to the present happy 
constitution; which circumstance of the season 
and design of imposing this grievance, which 
appears to us an infringement on our estab- 
lished constitution, must ever afford an addi- 
tional argument and encouragement in our 
applications to the Royal Family now reign- 
ing, and whom we daily pray to God ever to 
preserve and prosper.” 

This precious memorial (he continued) 
of the fond attachment which our ancestors 
cherished towards the liberties of this Christ- 
tian people, bore him out in the assertion, 
that, by calling for the interposition of 
Parliament, he was only invoking the aid 
of that tribunal, to which former assem- 
blies, from year to year, had instructed 
their Commissioners to appeal. Another 
object, which he had much at heart, was, 
to ascertain with precision, not only the 
grounds on which the original seceders had 
left the Church, at the time of that un- 
happy and unhallowed contest, which had 
driven some of the ablest and most zealous 
champions of the Establishment from its pale 
(chiefly on account of the grievance of 
patronage); but also whether any reason- 
able concessions and salutary arrangements 
could be devised, which might enable those 
seceding congregations to return to the 
bosom of the Establishment, which had not 
yet cast off their allegiance to one of the 
fundamental principles of Presbyterianism, 
that there should be an indissoluble union 
between Church and State. Instead of 
entering upon any calculations of his own, 
he should read an extract from a communi- 
cation sent to him by his excellent friend, 
Dr. M‘Crie. The hon. Member again read 
the following extract :— 

‘Of Presbyterian dissenting congregations 
in Scotland there are 498 settled, or having 
Ministers, according to the Almanack. Of 
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these, nineteen are in England, and seventy~ 
four vacant congregations have to be added, 
making in all 553 congregations—half the 
number of parish Churches in Scotland, and 
100 more. How many of these would return 
to the Establishment, if patronage were 
abolished, 1 cannot pretend to say; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that, if the 
abolition had taken place twenty or thirty 
years ago, the number would have been 
much greater, and every year that it is 
allowed to remain will render the hope of re- 
turn less, and increase the ranks of those 
who are hostile to all Church Establish- 
ments. 


That surely demonstrated the expediency 
of appointing a Committee to inquire into 
this branch of the subject ; one into which, 
for obvious reasons, the General Assembly 
itself could not be expected to enter. There 
were many other observations, which he 
should have been anxious to have made, 
but he could not think of further intruding 
on the attention of the House at so un- 
seasonable an hour. He augured much 
benefit to the Church and people of Scot- 
land from the appointment of this Com- 
mittee. He trusted that its labours would 
be conducted in a spirit of calmness and 
forbearance, and of that wisdom which it 
is profitable to submit to, so that its results 
might be conducive to the glory of God, 
and to the prosperity and permanence of 
our Establishment. 

The Committee was appointed. 


Procurators Fiscau (Scor.anp.)] 
Mr. Murray said, that in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the appointment of 
Procurators Fiscal, similar to that which 
was brought forward during the last Ses- 
sion, he did not think it necessary to take 
up much of the time of the House, further 
than to explain very shortly the nature of 
the appointment. In every Sheriff’s Court 
there is a Procurator Fiscal, who, with 
the exception of cases which are con- 
ducted by private parties, and these are 
very few in number, is the prosecutor in all 
criminal proceedings. Before the Rebel- 


lion which took place in 1745, the office: 


of Sheriff had become hereditary, but by 
the Jurisdiction Act, which was passed in 
the 20th of Geo. 2nd, the hereditary 
Sheriffs were abolished, and it was provided 
that Sheriffs Depute, of certain prescribed 
legal qualifications, should in future be 
appointed by the Crown. In the old 
Courts, the Procurators Fiscal, and all the 
other officers of Court, were appointed by 


the heritable Sheriffs. In establishing the. 
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sheriffs depute, no provision had been made 
with regard to the appointment of procu- 
rators fiscal and the sheriffs depute some 
how or other came to appoint them. The 
sheriff, who is a Magistrate and a Judge, 
claimed the right of appointing, in at least 
nineteen out of twenty cases, perhaps the 
average of ninety-nine out of 100 would 
be nearer the truth—the prosecutor, both 
in the cases which came. before him as a 
Magistrate, and in those which he was to try 
as a Judge ; and the Sheriffs have de- 
clared, that they consider it necessary that 
the Procurator Fiscal should be a person 
on whom the Sheriff can repose implicit 
confidence, and who is completely under 
his control. This was what he objected 
to. In every proceeding before a Magis- 
trate or a judge, the prosecutor and the 
judge ought to be kept perfectly separate 
and distinct. If the prosecutor was to be 
always under the control of the Judge, 
and in his implicit confidence, the prosecu- 
tion must be regarded, in many instances, 
as the prosecution of the Magistrate, not 
that of the apparent prosecutor, for the 
party must feel that if the Judge was 
averse to the prosecution it would not have 
been instituted ; and if, on the other hand, 
it was a case in which the person whose 
apparent function it was to prosecute was 
averse from prosecution, he could not 
venture to disobey the intimation of the 
Judge, that it was a case in which the 
Judge thought there ought to be a prose- 
cution. The question for the House to 
consider was whether this were consistent 
with the due administration of justice in 
any country. Many of the Members of 
the House were well acquainted with 
every part of judicial proceedings. Would 
it be endured for one day in England, 
that the Magistrate or the Judge should 
exercise the right of appointing the pro- 
Secutor or the prosecutor’s attorney, and 
that he must be a person in his implicit 
confidence, and under his immediate con- 
trol. No doubt where any abuse had crept 
in, arguments might be found to support 
and defend it. If the Judges had been 
accustomed in any Court to appoint the 
attorneys and counsel both for the plaintiff 
and defendant, it might be contended that 
this contributed greatly to the good of the 
proceedings—that the Judge was better 
acquainted than any other person with the 
character and talent of the attorneys and 
counsel in his own Court—that he would 
appoint none but those who were well 


qualified—and that any change would 
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deprive him of the proper control over 
the proceedings. He (Mr. Murray) had 
no doubt that if such a practice had any 
where crept in, these and similar argu- 
ments would be used to defend it; but 
they could not weigh against the unaltera- 
ble principles upon which all Jegal pro- 
ceedings ought to take place in order to 
put the accused on an equal footing with 
the accuser, and give confidence to the 
country in the administration of justice. 
The only objection he had heard stated 
against this measure was, that it would in- 
crease the influence of the Crown; but it 
must be recollected that all the Sheriffs 
were appointed by the Crown. The only 
difference, therefore, was, whether the 
Crown appointed the Sheriffs, who appoin- 
ted the procurator fiscals, or whether the 
Crown should appoint them directly ; but 
there seemed at the present time no reason 
to apprehend that the influence of the 
Crown was increasing. On the contrary, 
it had been materially diminished. The 
House had been informed that upwards of 
1,300 offices in the appointment of the 
Crown had been abolished, and no person 
could deny that the rights, privileges, and 
power of the people had been gradually 
augmented. ‘To state the objection, that 
this would increase the influence of the 
Crown, was to resume an argument which, 
in former times, might be entitled to great 
weight, but which never could have less 
than in the present time. But if this 
measure had come before Parliament, even 
in those times when the influence of the 
Crown was most to be dreaded, he did not 
conceive it would operate against a change 
which was necessary to place the adminis- 
tration of justice on a footing which would 
put it beyond all suspicion ; and remove 
from it a glaring and manifest defect which 
it appeared impossible for any fair or 
reasonable man to defend, and without 
which it could never be said to possess 
that entire confidence and veneration which 
was the best support of judicial establish- 
ments. 

Captain William Gordon declared that 
if the Bill were similar to one upon the 
same subject which was introduced last 
Session, he should oppose it.—Leave was 
given. 

The Bill was read a first time. 
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Petitions presented. By the Bishop of BarH and WELLS, 
from several Places, for Protection to the Established 
Church.—By the Earls of Serron, UxBriDGE, and Fitz- 
WILLIAM, Lord HOLLAND, and the Marquess of LANs- 
Down, from a Number of Places,—for Relief to the Dis- 
senters.—By the Bishop of LicHFIELD and CovENTRy, 
and the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, from several Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Viscount MELBOURNE, from two Places, for the Abolition 
of the present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.— 
By Earl Firzwitiram, from the Chamber of Commerce 
in Edinburgh, for the Abolition of the Corn Laws.—By 
the Earl of DurHam, from Ardquir, for the Abolition of 
Tithes in Ireland. 


Sugar Duties. 


TO PIOD OOD EDD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 28, 1834. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time :—Illegal Securities.— 
Read a second time:—North American Postage; Marine 
Mutiny. — Committed :—Smuggling Act Amendment; 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Rocug, from Borer, for the 
Abolition of Tithes.—By Sir Epwarp KNATCHBULL, 
from Romney Marsh, for the Abolition of the Horse Tax. 
—By Mr. HEATHCOTE, and Lord CAVENDISH, from several 
Places, for Extending the Term of the Labourers’ Em- 
ployment Act.—By Messrs. CAYLEY, PE&ASE, Lock, 
MANGLES, WILKS, RuSSELL, WARD, and BENETT, and 
by Sir GrorGe SkipwitH, Sir CHARLES COCKERELL, 
and Colonel Davigs, from a Number of Places, for 
Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. Rogsuck, from Bath, 
for Corporation Reform.—By Mr. Warp, from West- 
minster, for an Inquiry into the State of the Sewers in the 
Metropolis.—By Mr. BuacksurNn, Mr, SincLAIR, and 
Mr. ANDREW JoHNSTON, for an Alteration in the 
System of Church Patronage in Seotland.—By Messrs. 
SHEIL, F, O'CONNOR, FITZGERALD, and FITzsIMoN, and 
by Colonel BuTLER, from several Places, for the abolition 
of Tithes.—By Lord AcHEson, Colonel BuTLER, and 
Messrs. SHEIL, F. O'CONNOR, FINN, and C. Firzsimon, 
—for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. BLAKE, from 
certain Prisoners in the Town of Galway, against Im- 
prisonment for Debt.—By Mr. BLacksuRN, from 
Hayley and Clent, for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act. 
—By Lord CAveNp1sH, from three Places, for the Abol- 
ition of Tithes.—By Mr. HoLtpsworts, and Mr. Ross, 
from two Places, against any Measures tending to weaken 
the Efficiency of the Church of England.—By Messrs. 
LYALL and BROTHERTON, from Carnarvon, and St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, for the Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. WALLAcg, from Greenock, for making 
Steam Vessels pay an equitable portion of Lighthouse 
Duties.—By Mr. Curistmas, from Waterford, that 
Vessels trading to and from that Port may not be subject 
to Compulsory Charges for Pilotage, &c. 


Sucar Duttes.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

Lord Althorp said, that in rising to pro- 
pose the continuance of the Sugar Duties 
agreeably to the notice he had given, it 
would not be necessary for him to trouble 
the Committee with any details. It was 
not his intention to suggest any alteration 
in those duties ; taking into consideration 
the general pressure of taxation, he did 
not think that any reduction of them would 
be expedient, nor would it be wise to intro- 
duce any change in the proportions in which 
they were levied. The great measure 
of last year which was yet only in the in- 
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fancy of its operation seemed to render it 
peculiarly improper to deprive the planters 
of the West Indies of any advantage they 
at present enjoyed. To do that might en- 
danger the success of the experiment, which 
there was now every reason to hope would 
succeed to the utmost extent of the most 
sanguine expectations. He should merely 
move, therefore, the continuance of the Sugar 
Duties; but to do that he should propose that 
the renewal should not extend to the 5th 
of April, which would be four quarters, 
but to the 5th of July as formerly, which 
would be five. The change in this respect 
had been made at a time when it was 
thought the duties might perhaps be re- 
duced, and they were, therefore, only taken 
for three-quarters of a year. The 5th of 
July was, on other accounts, the most con- 
venient period, at which these duties should 
terminate. He would mention one. It 
was desirable to vote the estimate before 
the ways and means, and, acting on that 
principle, it might happen that the sugar 
duties, if taken only till next April, might 
lapse before the House could pass an Act 
to renew them. As he did not, however, 
anticipate that any objection would be made 
to his Motion, he should content himself 
with moving, “that towards raising the 
supply, the several duties on sugar and mo- 
lasses imposed by the Act 1 William 4th, 
and the bounties thereon, should be further 
continued. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had hoped that 
after 20,000,000/. had been given to the 
West-Indian Proprietors last year, some- 
thing should be done for the East India 
colonists this year. It seemed to him that 
no opportunity could have been more fa- 
vourable for equalizing the duties on East 
and West-India sugar than the present, for 
the duties upon the sugars respectively 
produced in the East and West Indies were 
now most unjustly disproportioned. They 
ought to have been equalized some time 
ago. The East-Indians had as fair a claim 
upon the justice of Parliament, as the West- 
Indians, and had as good aright to expect 
that their interests should be consulted. 
He had expected that a petition would this 
day have been laid before the House from 
a great and influential body connected with 
the trade of the East Indies, but in truth 
their claim did not require to be enforced, 
since it was self-evident. He did not mean 
to divide the House, nor to make any spe- 
cific proposition upon the subject, but he 
was certain that the planters of India would 
not be satisfied until they were put upon 
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the same footing as the planters of the most 
favoured part cf the King’s dominions. It 
was very well to talk of reciprocity, but 
there was no reciprocity towards the mer- 
chants of India. ‘Their cottons and woollens 
were taxed to four times the amount paid 
by the cottons and woollens in England 
when imported into India, and the result 
was, that thousands and tens of thousands 
of inhabitants of Hindostan had been thrown 
out of employ by the destruction of the 
trade. In one district half a million of 
people had been deprived of the means of 
subsistence. Parliament never considered 
what could be done for them, but what 
could be done for our own manufacturers. 
The East Indian Colonists had been much 
injured and aggrieved by the favouritism 
shown to the West Indian Colonists. 
While England had been enriched by the 
produce of India, the latter country had been 
impoverished by the narrow policy adopted 
towards it by Englana. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord would at least 
give the East Indians some assurance, that 
at some definite and not far distant time, 
what he might call the scandalous partiality 
shown to the West Indies would be put 
an end to. 

Mr. Ewart thought the policy adopted 
by Government towards the East Indies 
most unwise and unjust. That country 
had for many years groaned under the cruel 
oppression of the East-India Company ; 
and if the present proposition were adopted, 
it would not have much less reason to com- 
plain of the system of legislation adopted 
towards it by the English Government. 
It was time, however, to redress the wrongs 
of that much-injured country, for it cried 
aloud for redress, and it would make-its 
cries heard. It had been truly said by the 
hon. Member, that the manufactures of 
India had been superseded by the manu- 
factures of Manchester. The East Indians 
had a particular right to complain of the 
gross favouritism which was apparent in 
the different amount of duties charged upon 
their exports and the West-Indian exports. 
While West Indian sugar was only charged 
with a duty of 24s. per cwt., East-Indian 
sugar was charged 32s. The duty on 
West-India coffee was but 6d. a pound, 
while 9d. was charged on East-India coffee. 
North American tobacco was charged only 
2s. 9d. a pound duty, while the duty on 
East India tobacco was3s. Pimentopepper 
was charged 1s. per pound, while Indian and 
all other peppers were charged 1s. 3d. He 
was sorry that the present proposition had 
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been brought forward so suddenly as to 
prevent the possibility of having previously 
laid before the House the immense number 
of petitions which he was sure would have 
poured in against the proposition, had it 
been anticipated. He trusted, however, 
that the House would show itself as just 
to the East-Indian colonists as to the other 
colonists. A discriminating policy with 
reference to our colonies would not only be 
injurious to the colonists themselves, but 
to England. 

Mr. Warburton regretted the course 
taken by Ministers on this occasion, not 
only on account of the injustice done to the 
East Indians, but of the injury it would 
occasion to England itself. According to 
the report made by that distinguished 
chemist, Dr. Ure, there was no longer any 
doubt that the West Indians received a 
bonus of 5s. per cwt. on all sugar refined 
for exportation, which, taking the total of 
the sugar so refined, would be found to 
amount to severat hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. This was one of the subjects 
which, whenever the House appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the general sys- 
tem of taxation, could not fail to come 
under consideration. He thought, how- 
ever, the present an appropriate time for 
discussing the whole subject of the sugar 
duties, for the West Indians, who had 
hitherto been accustomed to urge their dis- 
tresses as a reason why the advantage en- 
joyed by them should not be altered, had 
now not only received a bonus of so enor- 
mous asum as 20,000,000/. but had obtained 
permission to refine their sugar, as well 
British as foreign, in bond. He would ask 
the right hon. Vice President of the Board 
of Trade whether any step, and what, was 
in contemplation by Government in conse- 
quence of the Report made by Dr. Ure. 

Mr. Hutt thought it a mistaken prin- 
ciple to attempt to govern a people by laws 
measured by the latitude and longitude in 
which they might live. The Colonists, 
whether East or West Indian, were subjects 
of the King just as the inhabitants of this 
country, and they were justly entitled to 
the same consideration with ourselves. If, 
however, Government persisted in neglect 
ing so great anation as the East Indian, they 
must not wonder at any ill effects which 
might result. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that with re- 
ference to the experiments of Dr. Ure, he 
had stated, when the subject was under dis- 
cussion last year, that the results should be 
laid before the House, which had since been 
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done; and though the hon. member for. make that country regard the attempt as a 
Bridport had overstated the bonus paid on marked indication of hostility. The House 
every cwt. so reputed, yet he (Mr. Poulett might at all events depend upon it there 
Thomson) thought that a bonus of 4s.| was a growing intelligence in the natives of 
might be named as the correct sum. The | India that could not fail to make them feel 
loss to the revenue (though owing to | most keenly the degree of favour shown to 
the decreased export, it did not amount! the West-India colonists in comparison 
to so much last year) he estimated at with that extended to them. It ought, 
700,000/. owing to the increased price. | however, clearly to be understood whether 
He had investigated the subject, and had | the present rate of duty on East-India pro- 
endeavoured to devise a plan whereby to | duce was to be considered permanent or not. 
remedy these losses; nor did he despair of ; He was disposed to agree with the noble 
doing so. At present, however, he con-| Lord in thinking it might be inexpedient 
curred with his noble friend in thinking, | at the present moment to add to the diffi- 
that it would not be advisuble to make any | culties of the West-India planter by pro- 
alteration in these duties, till the result of | posing any change, but he at the same time 
the West-India Act of last Session was {thought that those whose capital was in- 
seen. The equalization of the duties was | vested in East-India securities had a right 
only a question of time; and when the | to know whether the present unequal rate 
difficulties which he mentioned were re- | of duty on the produce of that country was 
moved, the subject would be open to con- | to kept up. 
sideration. Lord Althorp had already stated that it 
Mr. Ruddell Todd said, that equal jus- | was solely in consequence of the position of 
tice ought to be done to the East Indians | West-Indian affairs at the present moment 
and to other Colonists. If, however, the | he was withheld from proposing an alter- 
noble Lord would say he intended, within | ation in reference to the proportions in 
a certain definite time, to do this justice to| which the sugar duties were levied; and 
the East Indians, this would be some satis- | he did not hesitate to say, that as soon as 
faction to them who were at any rate | the success of the measure of last Session 
entitled to hear some reasons for the present | was established, it would be most unjust to 
proceedings, and some defined hopes of | allow the present unequal rate of duty on 


speedy justice. East-India, as compared with West-India, 
Lord Althorp was well aware of what | produce to continue. 
was due to the East Indians, and was in-| Colonel Davies said, that the West In- 


clined to give them that due, and all that | dians would be very little benefited by any- 
they required was time to see the working | thing that had been done, if the restrictions 
of the Act passed last Session with refer-| at present placed on their exports and im- 
ence to the West-Indian Colonists) Hej ports were not taken off. The bonus of 
thought it would not be advisable to in- | five per cent on refined sugar was not given 
crease the pressure on the latter Colonies | to the planters, who derived no advantage 
till the effects of that measure were seen.| from it, but to the refiner. As to the 
He repeated that the present proposition | injury done to the Indians, it was well 
was merely for a temporary purpose, and | known that the government of the Com- 
he hoped the House would agree to it. pany was equal and mild compared with 
Sir Robert Peel hoped, that the hon. | that of the native chiefs. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ewart) would persevere| Mr. Patrick Stewart begged to remind 
in his intention of submitting the present| the House that the East-India sugar- 
highly important subject to the grave con-| grower was enabled, owing to the low rate 
sideration of the House, in order that they | of labour in India, to send his produce into 
might clearly understand the situation of | the market on far more advantageous terms 
the parties interested in its adjustment.| than the West-India planter. He con 
As far as he could comprehend its bearings, | tended that there ought to be no further 
an act of greater injustice towards the| reduction of duties upon East-India sugars. 
natives of India could not be done than to| He was ready to acknowledge that the 
continue upon their produce the unequal} West-India Colonies had met with very 
rate of duty at present levied. Although | fair and just treatment from that House in 
an attempt to establish discriminating duties | the last Session, and he wished to see ulti« 
between two countries might not by the| mately a fair competition between the Co~ 
one aggrieved be considered as an open |lonies; for he was willing to confess, that 
declaration of war, yet it would not fail to} it was only in point of time and circume 
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stance that the West Indians could claim 
the renewal of what they had asked for. 
The mother country ought to know no dis- 
tinctions between her colonies, except those 
which had arisen from circumstances for 
which she was herself responsible. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped that Minis- 
ters would act impartially, and hold out 
fair hopes to the people of India. The 
recent regulations with respect to the set- 
tling of Europeans in India would have no 
beneficial effect unless they were accompa- 
nied by a more liberal policy with respect 
to the trade with those regions. The peo- 
ple of India would soon grow impatient 
of speaking to that House through the 
medium of humble petitions, and would 
feel that they were entitled to be heard in 
defence of their rights. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore would trespass 
on the House but briefly, as another occa- 
sion would be presented in the course of 
the Session in which the present subject 
could be more deliberately treated. He 
hoped that the time was not distant when 
Ministers would themselves bring forward 
the subject. Unless the produce of India 
were admitted into the home market, no 
advantages could be derived from the mea- 
sures of last year. India opened an infinite 
field for the sale of the manufactures of this 
country, and he trusted that the policy of 
free trade would make these advantages 
available. The duties upon foreign sugars 
were now completely prohibitory, and the 
sugars of the West Indies and the East 
Indies alone came into our markets. Alter- 
ations of the duties must be made, for the West 
Indies would shortly be unable to afford a 
sufficient supply. The country would not 
have been satisfied to vote 20,000,000/. last 
Session in aid of the West Indians had it 
not been under the impression that the 
duties would be equalized. In point of 
fact the West Indians now derived an ad- 
vantage from England of 1,500,000/. a 
year, 800,000/. being the interest of the 
20,000,000/., and 700,000/. being received 
for bounties upon exportation. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley was happy to 
perceive that there was a uniformity of 
opinion amongst all the hon. Members 
who had addressed the House upon the 
subject before them. All seemed to agree as 
to the necessity of adjusting and assimilating 
the duties at no distant period. There 
were two points which urged themselves 
upon the consideration of the House. The 
first was, the impolicy, if not the inexpe- 
diency, of affording protection to any one 
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colony in particular, to the disadvantage 
or injury of the others. And it would, in 
the next place, be highly improper and 
inexpedient, in the present state of things, 
consequent upon the alterations made in 
the condition of the slave population of the 
West Indies by the Act of the last Session, 
to make any further experiments until the 
working of that measure had been fairly’ 
tried. In compassing that measure Govern- 
ment had many difficulties to contend with. 
They had to bring public opinion over to a 
measure involving a certain loss, and they 
had to contend with strong prejudices, to 
provide against numerous, and in some in- 
stances, perhaps, unforeseen dangers, and 
to wrestle with difficulties that at first 
sight appeared all but insurmountable. But 
by the liberality of Parliament adopt- 
ing a course as wise as it was prudent, the 
dangers and difficulties were overcome. 
The result had proved that the measure 
was wise and prudent, even though accom- 
panied with an expense of twenty millions. 
The success of the experiment had fully 
justified it, and time had given assurance 
that there was no danger of those fearful 
insurrections—those tremendous convul- 
sions, and dreadful disturbances which 
some had foreboded, and which even the 
most sanguine could scarcely assure them- 
selves would not occur. The prospect of 
success from the measure was daily aug- 
menting, the hopes growing more healthy, 
the fears diminishing, and it would, there- 
fore at present, be highly impolitic to mar 
a measure which had so happily begun. 
Any alteration now would be exceedingly 
premature—it would be but the letting 
loose of fresh elements of discord where 
strife had but just subsided. His noble 
friend had fairly stated, that time was the 
ground of his objection. He would make 
the same remark. In his official capacity 
he disclaimed the intention of favouring 
any one particular colony to the exclusion 
of others; but in taking the subject of 
the equalization of the duties under their 
consideration, the House was bound to 
remember, that the West Indies were sub- 
ject to restrictions from which the East 
were free. Before proceeding with the 
equalization, the West Indies had a claim 
on the Government to relax the restric. 
tions which pressed upon them, and as« 
suredly, previously to an attempt to equa- 
lise the duties, it would be imprudent and 
unadvised in the highest degree to endanger 
the success of the late attempt by a 
disturbing force. The House was further, 
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bound to give to the West Indian interests 
full, fair, and timely notice of the inten- 
tion to equalize the duties, that prepara- 
tions might be made accordingly. Cer- 
tainly an intimation would be given by the 
discussion of that evening. The feeling 
which every gentleman had expressed 
upon the subject of freedom of trade, and, 
more significant than all, the strong hint 
conveyed by the decided opinion expressed 
by the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, against any protection being 
afforded—would give sufficient notice to 
those parties in the West Indies who were 
concerned in this matter, that they must 
not expect a continuance of these duties 
in their favour. All he asked of the 
House was, not to be premature—not, at a 
moment of great difficulty and delicacy, to 
interpose additional obstacles to the settle- 
ment of the most important question ever 
discussed, but fairly to avow the principles 
upon which they desired to act. Let them 
not, like his hon. friend, the member for 
Lancaster, profess such notions as waiting 
till the price of labour had equalized itself 
in the West and East Indies ; but, giving 
the West-India trader the protection which 
he had a right to claim—giving to a 
new state of society the means of set- 
tling itself—giving to this country the 
means of judging of the effect of the 
recent measures, and the probability of 
future cultivation — giving time for the 
settlement of these countervailing forces, 
admit the principle upon which Go- 
vernment ought to proceed, so as to lean 
towards placing on an equal footing the 
rival productions of the two countries. He 
hoped the House would not only not show 
a continued desire to makealterations which 
it was inexpedient to make, but would not 
ask him to pledge himself (which it was 
impossible he should do) to a fixed or 
definite period when alterations should 
take place. Admit, he said, the broad 
principle—watch the course of events—see 
how soon in this, as in every thing else, 
you can bring your theories into practice, 
but do not bring them into practice unless 
you are satisfied there are no obstacles 
which would interpose between them and 
their proper working, He trusted that the 
House would pursue this prudent course— 
he trusted that, giving free scope to the 
feeling pervading the country, and reflected 
upon the House, they would not act with 
precipitation, but, nevertheless, pursue 
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steadily and cautiously, a course which 


justice and expediency alike demanded from 
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a nation so extensive, and with such exten. 
sive commercial transactions as those of 
this great empire. 

Mr. Baring said, as the sugar from the 
East and West Indies came into competition 
in the foreign market, it mattered little in 
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that respect what duty was paid. He 
agreed with the suggestion not to interfere 
with the subject during the present year ; 
what struck him as most. difficult in equali- 
sing the duty between East and West India 
sugar was, that we were dealing with two 
articles of a different quality—one was in 
a state more advanced to refined sugar than 
the other. He entirely concurred in the 
principle that these two interests should 
ultimately be placed on exactly the same 
footing, and he trusted that ultimately the 
matter would be so arranged. Whilst he 
was on his legs, he wished to advert to a 
subject to which his attention had been 
directed by accounts in the public papers. 
It was true that we had proceeded triumph- 
antly in putting a stop to the existence of 
slavery in our own colonies, but, if the 
accounts in the newspapers were true, and 
he had no reason to doubt their accuracy, 
the foreign slave-trade was at present going 
on to an extent which it was fearful for 
any friend of humanity to contemplate. 
He had seen in the course of last week 
descriptions in the public papers, as to the 
accuracy of which, perhaps, the right hon. 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would be able officially to inform the 
House. It was stated that one vessel had 
been captured by our cruisers with 400 or 
500 human beings on board, and another 
vessel of only seventy-five tons burthen, 
with 250 slave children on board. If this 
were the case (and the statement in the 
public papers was confirmed by private 
information), those two countries, Spain 
and Portugal, whom we had paid, and paid 
largely, to bring into a course of common 
feeling and common humanity, had shown 
a disposition to avoid the performance of 
their engagements, and were carrying on 
this traffic to an extent, and with a degree 
of horrible inhumanity, of which he was 
sure the people of this country were not 
aware. Having made a sacrifice of 
20,000,000/. to put an end to this trade, 
and having paid other countries to follow 
our example, the Government were bound 
to state what information they had upon 
this subject, and what steps they might 
have taken to make other powers observe 
their engagements. 


Sir James Graham had the greatest 
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pleasure in assuring the Committee, and 
his hon. friend in particular, that this sub- 
ject of the suppression of the foreign slave 
trade had not been overlooked by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for they had felt, in 
common with him, that there was well- 
founded reason to apprehend that, amidst 
the great advantages to result from the 
measure taken by the House, in the course 
of last Session, it might also have an effect 
upon the foreign slave trade. They cer- 
tainly had information that with respect to 
Cuba, particular attempts had been made 
to increase the traffic in slaves. The Ad- 
miral commanding in the West Indies had 
positive orders to surround, with the whole 
of his force, the island of Cuba, and to 
intercept in its return any vessel which 
had been sent for a cargo of slaves. More 
than that, his Majesty’s Government had 
sent to the West Indies a steam-vessel of 
great power, as likely to be most effectual 
for the suppression of the trade. They 
had not only sent a steam-vessel, but they 
had also stationed steam-vessels on the 
coast of Africa. He was happy to inform 
the hon. Member that, in concert with the 
Brazilian government, effectual measures 
had been taken for the suppression of the 
slave trade throughout the whole of that 
country—effectual, inasmuch as one of the 
captures to which the hon. Member 
referred, had taken place by vessels so sta- 
tioned. The hon. Gentleman would not 
forget the arrangement recently made 
between this Government and France, 
whereby a reciprocal right of search had 
been conceded, and already the effect of it 
had been the almost entire extinction of 
the slave-trade, as carried on by France 
along the coasts of Africa. He was per- 
suaded that the effect would not be limited 
to the coasts of Africa, but that an effectual 
and reciprocal right of search would be 
established throughout the whole of the 
West-India Islands. The interests of the 
West Indians were involved in this question 
of slavery. He might add that, what had 
already been done by Government was but 
an assurance that they would still further 
increase their exertions. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the entire sup- 
pression of the slave-trade could never be 
effected by any effort, however strenuous, 
exercised on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, only because, in his judgment, 
the treaties entered into with foreign 
powers were still so defective and illusory 
that it was utterly impossible to effect a 
complete destruction of the trade, by simply 
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adhering to the powers at present conferred 
by foreign governments. The great and 
serious defect, with respect to the slave- 
trade carried on by France was, that the 
treaty confined the right of search to cer- 
tain parts of the coast of Africa, whereas, 
in truth and in fact, a considerable portion 
of the trade was carried on at a part of the 
coast to which the treaty did not apply at 
all. The treaty must be revised, and 
France called upon to co-operate with us 
in every part of the coast where the traffic 
was still carried on. He regretted that at 
the treaties with Spain and Portugal, in 
1808, in which we had made such great 
sacrifices to rescue the Peninsula from 
French domination, means had not been 
taken to secure those conditions which we 
were entitled to demand relative to this 
trade. No language could exaggerate the 
atrocities of this traffic—no words could 
describe the degree of human suffering of 
which it was productive, or the state of 
degradation to which mankind was reduced 
when influenced by motives of lucre to 
commit such barbarities. Having made 
these observations, he should now say afew 
words upon the question under considera- 
tion. He had been called the enemy of 
the West-India interests. He now stood 
forward as their advocate. He apprehended 
that the question before the House admitted 
of little doubt. Unless extraordinary cir- 
cumstances interfered, there could be no 
question that India had a right to have its 
products admitted into this country, at the 
same rate of duty as those of the West 
Indies. As a general proposition, it was 
impossible to doubt this; but he said that 
at this particular crisis—at the precise time 
and hour when not merely the commercial 
prosperity of the West Indies, but the very 
existence of those colonies, and the lives 
and happiness of their inhabitants depended 
upon the success of one of the greatest 
experiments that had ever been made in 
the transition from slavery to liberty—with 
all the difficulties intervening which had 
been portrayed with so much eloquence last 
year by those who doubted the expediency 
of the manumission of the slaves, at such a 
juncture to diminish in the slightest degree 
the motives of the West-India planters to 
carry that object into effect, or to reduce 
their hopes of its beneficial results, would 
be not merely an act injurious to them, but 
would be to make a trial, with respect to 
the future condition of the manumitted 
slaves, the most dangerous that any nation 
had ever adopted. How did the case stand 
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at present? On our hopes of the industry 
of the liberated slaves, and of the prudent 
management of the planters in exciting 
that industry depended, not only the wel- 
fare of those colonies and their numerous 
inhabitants, but also the conduct of all 
other nations towards their slaves. To the 
chance, or rather, he hoped, the certain 
prospect of their witnessing the success of 
our extraordinary effort, and seeing the 
advantage of abolishing slavery and employ- 
ing free labour, he looked for their being 
induced to follow the example which the 
British nation had so nobly set them, by re- 
deeming from slavery not less than 
2,000,000 of individuals. Therefore, until 
this crisis was passed, and until the time 
was arrived, which he hoped was not far 
distant, when the prosperity of the West 
Indies should be placed upon a secure basis, 
he, for one, would take from them not the 
slightest advantage, not one atom of the 
benefits which, right or wrong, they now 
enjoyed, in order to enable them to weather 
the storm, and finally to accomplish their 
own safety and regeneration. 

Mr. Ewart Gladstone implored the 
House not to take any hasty step, which 
might add to the dangers by which the 
colonies were already surrounded. Within 
the last few days he had received letters 
from one of those islands which had hitherto 
been most peaceful, stating that the negroes 
had risen and attacked, and beaten the 
whites and committed numerous acts of 
violence. 

Mr. Lyall said, that at this time, when 
we were entering upon a new system with 
regard to India, it was important that Par- 
liament should turn its attention to the 
conditions upon which the manufactures of 
that great empire were to be received into 
this country, and our manufactures admit- 
ted in India. It was important that we 
should declare, and the declaration could 
not be made too soon—that our relations of 
commerce, and all our intercourse should 
be founded upon those principles of justice, 
without which it would be impossible to 
conduct the affairs of our eastern possessions 
satisfactorily or safely. Let it not be for- 
gotten, that notwithstanding the advantages 
which we derived from our commerce with 
India, we received from that country a 
tribute of 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. annu- 
ally, for which it derived in return nothing 
whatever. He trusted that when the 
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question, of which the hon. member for 
Liverpool had given notice, should be 
‘brought forward, all these points would be 
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taken under the consideration of the House, 
and that they would be dealt with in a 
spirit of justice and sound policy. 

Mr. Cobbett said, the hon. and learned 
member for the Tower Hamlets had made 
allusion to the United States of America. 
He (Mr. Cobbett) admitted it was good to 
set an example of humanity, but not to 
show such a degree of anxiety as almost to 
force other people to follow it. He did 
not like the allusion to the United States 
in the hon. and learned Member’s speech. 
There were 2,000,000 of slaves in the 
United States who could not be emanci- 
pated —the thing was impossible. He was 
sorry that anything should be said in the 
House which would tend to make the 
people of the United States believe that 
what had been done was for the purpose of 
throwing them into confusion, and creating 
discontent amongst their slaves, and he 
regretted that anything should be said 
which could have that tendency. However, 
as we had set the United States the 
example of abolishing slavery, they seemed 
determined in return to abolish paper- 
money, and that would be an ample com- 
pensation. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


Business of the House. 


Business OF THE House.] Mr. Fear- 
gus O'Connor rose to bring forward the 
Motion, of which he had given notice, 
relative to the non-attendance of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, during the early sittings 
of the House. He complained of the in- 
convenience and loss of time that resulted 
from their absence, and the consequent dif- 
ficulty that was thrown in the way of 
the public business, of which no part was 
more important than the petitions of the 
people. The hon. Gentleman reminded 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) that he 
had given a pledge, when the present 
arrangement was first proposed, that one or 
other of the Ministers should be present 
during the early sitting, and appealed to 
him whether he meant to redeem that 
pledge, or whether it was to be thrown 
into the general receptacle of unredeemed 
pledges? He knew the noble Lord would 
smile the House out of countenance, and 
that he would have no opportunity, or, if 
he had an opportunity, would not be able 
to efface the impression of that smile ; but 
he called upon hon. Members for ever to 
hold their tongues as to the absence of Mi- 
nisters, unless they supported him now. 
He should never bring the question for- 
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ward again, but should count the House 
every day when it was necessary. On a 
late occasion, when there were but twenty- 
four Members present, he moved that the 
House should be counted, and that moment 
in rushed eighty-one Members from the 
Committee-rooms. He would continue 
to do so, and would fill the House every day 
from the Committee rooms. The hon. Mem- 
ber moved the following resolution :— 
“‘ That, by not attending at the morning sit- 
tings of the House of Commons, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have not conformed to the 
pledge given by them in the last Session of 
Parliament; and also that this House deems 
it essential, as much from a sense of justice 
to the people as of respect to their Repre- 
sentatives, that some member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government should attend during 
the presentation of the petitions of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects” 

Lord Althorp said, he had undoubtedly 
made the promise stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he might appeal to the House 
whether he had not, at the commencement 
of last Session, endeavoured to fulfil it. 
He had attended at the morning sittings 
for some time ; but he fairly admitted, that 
he found it impossible to continue it. The 
bodily exertion was too much. This was 
not the first time the matter had been dis- 
cussed. He had, when it was before al- 
luded to, explained the circumstances of 
the case; and he certainly understood it to 
be the general impression of the Gentle- 
men who spoke on that occasion, that they 
did not expect him to continue an exertion 
which he had found prejudicial to his 
health, and to his ability to attend to the 
public business. He admitted, that, when 
any question was to be brought forward 
relating to a department with which any 
particular member of the Government was 
connected, the presence of that individual 
member of the Government would be of 
great use, and would save considerable time; 
but the chances were, that, if notice were 
not given of the question to be brought 
forward, a satisfactory answer could not be 
given. He could state, on his own 
part, and he was sure he might say, also, 
on the part of his colleagues, that, whenever 
any Gentleman had a petition to present, 
to which he wished to call] the attention of 
any member of the Administration, it 
should always meet with due attention. 
He did not believe that any hon. Member 
had hitherto made any such application, and 
failed of receiving that attention to which 


he was entitled. Undoubtedly, if it were, 
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the wish of the House to compel the at- 
tendance of his Majesty’s Ministers during 
the early sittings, it would be their duty to 
comply; but he confessed, he did not 
think it would be for the advantage of the 
public service, as it would make them less 
able to do their duty at other times. He 
should leave it to the House to decide 
whether it would adopt the Resolution or 
not. 

Mr. O’ Connell could not attribute any 
blame, personally, to the noble Lord; but 
thought it very desirable that Ministers 
should be present during the reception of 
petitions. He had presented many peti- 
tions, which he would have wished the 
noble Lord to have heard, and would have 
given him notice accordingly, but for the 
uncertainty as to the time when he might 
be able to bring them on. Really some- 
thing ought to be done. The House 
ought to deliberate, and form some plan for 
altering the hours of sitting. That House 
was the only House that did business by 
night. They should sit in the day; the 
day should be devcted to business, and the 
night to repose. The protracted sittings of 
that House were ruinous to the health of 
Members, and of no real advantage to the 
public. When he first came into that 
House, and he was but a young Member, 
it sat only four days a-week ; now it sat 
five days, and had sometimes sat six. By a 
plan which he could propose, their sittings 
might be confined to three days in the 
week. The House originally met at seven 
in the morning, subsequently at nine, then 
at one in the afternoon ; and thus these bad 
habits had gradually crept upon them. 
The House ought not to sit after nine 
o’clock in the evening. No business could 
be well done after that hour. Speech- 
making might go on very well, but no real 
business could be done. After the ex- 
planation which had been given, he recom- 
mended his hon. friend to withdraw his 
Motion, and he hoped that either he or 
some other Member would bring forward a 
distinct proposition to alter the hours of 
that House. Thirty or forty Members 
combining together could certainly compel 
early adjournments of the House, but that 
would be a very disagreeable alternative 
to resort to. 

Mr. Hume put it to the consideration of 
the House, whether any animal strength 
could carry them through the present hours 
of sitting. They began in the morning, 
and went on until two of the a 
following. He thought, that they shoul 
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always adjourn at ten o'clock, or, at a 
events, that no new matter should be 
entered upon after eleven o’clock at night. 
If such a rule as this were to be adopted, 
hon. Members would soon learn to accom- 
modate themselves to it, and the business 
of the country would be more properly con- 
ducted. He hoped the House would con- 
sider the propriety of always adjourning at 
ten o'clock. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor withdrew his 
Motion. 


Tue Nationa Depr—CurRrency. | 
Mr. Ruthven, pursuant to notice, rose to 
move the following Resolution, ‘‘ That it is 
expedient to take into consideration the 
state of the Currency, and the National 
Debt ; so that such modifications may be 
made of the public burthens of the Country, 
as may enable the people to sustain the 
Charges and Establishments necessary for 
the Public Service.” He thought no sub- 
ject of greater importance could be brought 
before the House. The Army Estimates 
were much greater now than they were 
in the olden and better times, before the 
change had taken place in the currency, 
which had, while it left thenominal burthens 
the same, nearly doubled their actual weight. 
The National Debt, too, had attained its 
present enormousamount under a depreciated 
currency, and it was paid in full weight. 
Whenever anything was said respecting the 
National Debt or the Currency, there was 
always an attempt to get up an alarm, and 
to raise an outcry about the national faith. 
The object of his Motion was to afford an 
opportunity of answering some of the very 
unfounded charges and insinuations which 
had been thrown out against certain per- 
sons on this subject. He alluded par- 
ticularly to some expressions and sentiments 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth. When 
a proposition with reference to the National 
Debt was made by his hon. colleague 
a few nights since, the right hon. Baronet 
threw himself into a great passion, and ex- 
pressed himself in terms not of the most 
temperate description. How great then 
was his surprise, with the right hon. 
Baronet’s denunciation ringing in his ears, 
to find the right hon. Baronet thus ex- 
pressing himself in the debate of last night. 
He said, ‘ In his opinion, the agricultural 
‘ interest would have a much better chance 
‘ of obtaining relief by maintaining public 
‘ credit, than by pressing for such a reduc- 
‘ tion of the revenue as would endanger it. 
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‘So far as personal motives could weigh 
‘with any man, it must be with him a 
‘ primary object to protect the agricultural 
‘interest ; but looking at the present price 
‘ of the funds, considering the chance there 
‘ was that an early and legitimate reduction 
‘of the public burthens would take place 
‘ by diminishing the interest on those funds, 
‘ his fixed and deliberate opinion was, that 
‘ public credit should not be endangered or 
‘lessened by any rash and precipitate at- 
‘tempt to obtain the repeal of the tax in 
‘question. He had been astonished to 
‘ hear no reference made by the noble Lord 
‘ (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the 
‘ state of the four per cents in his financial 
‘ statement."* Where was the consistency 
here? Neither was the reduction of the 
interest of the National Debt forgotten by 
the hon. member for Essex, who, speaking of 
the contingencies of the Stocks, said, ‘‘ With 
a moderate support of public credit there 
would at the present moment be no such 
thing in existence as a three and a-half 
per cent stock. It would have been re- 
duced to two and a-half, and then they 
would have been enabled to reduce the 
taxes on wine, spirits, tea, and all other 
articles of consumption.” Well then, the 
proposition for reducing some part of the 
burthens of this heavy debt was not so 
peculiar as might have been imagined. 
The greater part of this enormous Debt of 
800,000,000/., too, was contracted in one 
currency, whilst the interest was paid in 
another, which was most unjust. Justice 
to the public and the nation at large, called 
on them to consider whether they could not 
come to some equitable arrangement, so as 
to secure to one party the permanent pay- 
ment of a proper and fair interest ; and to 
the other, relief from the unjust burthen 
imposed upon them by the obligation of 
paying the interest of the Debt in a cur- 
rency different to that in which it was 
contracted. At no great distance of time, 
some financial operation of this kind must 
inevitably take place, and the sooner they 
fairly met the difficulty the better. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Resolution. 

Lord Althorp expressed his conviction, 
that the House did not expect him to enter 
largely into the subject touched upon by 
the hon. Gentleman. Never, indeed, had 
so large a question been introduced by so 
small a speech. He regretted that the 
hon. Gentleman had not more fully ex- 
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plained the object he had in view. As it 
was, it would be troubling the House in 
vain were he to enter into any lengthened 
disquisition on the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped his hon. colleague 
would not press his Motion. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. Mover 
did not seem to have been well understood. 
The argument of his hon. friend was, that 
as there had been a great change in the 
standard, that change ought to be made 
applicable to the army expenditure. He 
hoped, however, that his hon. friend would 
not press the Motion on the present oc- 
casion. 

Resolution negatived without a division. 


Minitary ExprENpITuRrE—CasE oF 
Mr. Burcess.] On the Motion that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, Colonel Davies rose, in 
pursuance of notice which he had given to 
move, as an Amendment to the Motion for 
a Committee of Supply, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to inquire into the 
Military Establishment and Expenditure 
of the country; but, as he understood 
from his right hon. friend, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, that the Government would 
have no objection to the appointment of 
such a Committee, he should not trouble 
the House with any remarks. He intended 
to move, that the whole of the Establish- 
ments of the country should be referred to 
a Committee; but as he found such a 
liberal disposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment, he would be content with a 
Committee, for the limited purpose he had 
stated, as he had no wish to create embar- 
rassment. The chief part of our Military 
Expenditure was occasioned by our colonies, 
in which it was necessary to keep large 
bodies of troops, and that required a large 
military force at home to relieve the troops 
in the colonies. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that as the military ex- 
penditure of the colonies was now under 
the consideration of the House, he would 
call its attention to the case of Mr. Burgess, 
who had presented a petition toit last Ses- 
sion. On that occasion the noble Lord 
Opposite—acting, no doubt, upon inform- 
ation which he believed to be truae—had 
made certain allegations to the House, 
accusing Mr. Burgess of insanity. Now, 
he had received from Mr. Burgess proofs of 
his sanity, sobriety and respectability. 
Mr. Burgess was not a native of Canada, 
but of Dorsetshire. He offered to dis- 
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prove all the charges which had been 
preferred against him. He wished that 
the papers which Mr. Burgess had placed 
in his hands, should be referred to the 
Committee which the hon. member for 
Worcester had just moved for, and that 
they should be there submitted to examin- 
ation. Mr. Burgess said, he was sure 
that he could state facts which would 
bring back into the Treasury 300,000J. 
or 400,000/. which had been squandered 
improperly in Canada. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley could only speak 
of the subject which had been adverted 
to by the hon. member for Oldham, from 
recollection, for the official papers relating 
to it from the Ordnance department were 
only laid upon the table at the end of last 
Session. His recollection of the matter 
was, that Mr. Burgess had been employed 
on the Rideau canal. Some disputes re- ° 
specting accounts had arisen between Mr. 
Burgess and the Ordnance Department. 
Mr. Burgess claiming a very considerable 
sum as his due, and the Ordnance De- 
partment conceiving that he was, on the 
contrary, in their debt, an investigation 
before a board of military officers was set 
on foot spontaneously by the Ordnance 
Department, who promised to bear all the 
expense of the inquiry; but, during its 
progress, Burgess and some of his wit- 
nesses disappeared, and the accounts, 
consequently, remained unsettled up to 
this period. Mr. Burgess, it had been 
since ascertained, was at present in the 
United States. In the course of the in- 
quiry, a medical certificate was brought 
forward, which he was ready to produce, 
if required, that Mr. Burgess had laboured 
under the influence of insanity from 
drinking ardent spirits. Of this fact he 
(Mr.Stanley) believed he could bring posi- 
tive proof. Into the question of the military 
expenditure of the colonies generally, he 
would not at present enter, because he did 
not believe the discussion would lead to 
any satisfactory result; but he could as- 
sure the gallant Colonel (Davies), that he 
(Mr. Stanley), in common with the rest of 
his Majesty’s Government, would give the 
gatlant Officer every assistance in his 
power to elucidate the whole of the ac- 
counts and the whole military expenditure 
of the colonies, and he thought he should 
be able to show the Committee that the 
expenses were not only not extravagant, 
but that, as far as the military service was 
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concerned, a considerable reduction had 
taken place, He hoped the gallant Colonel 
would, therefore, for the present, with- 
draw his Motion, and allow the House to 
go into Committee upon the Army Esti- 
mates, for the purpose of facilitating busi- 
ness, on the understanding that no oppo- 
sition would be made to his Motion after 
the other business was disposed of, 

The Motion withdrawn. 

On the Speaker putting the question, 
that he now leave the Chair, 

Mr. Cobbett said, Sir, I hope you will 
not leave it to-night, [Loud laughter]. | 
think it monstrous to vote away 6,000,0002. 
of the public money at this hour of the 
night, nine o'clock. 

The Speaker observed, that he was sur- 
prised the hon. Member should complain 
of the lateness of the hour, when he had 
mainly contributed to render it so. 

Mr. Cobbett again rose, and was about 
to address the House, when 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
had already spoken on the subject. 

The House went into a Committee of — 


Suppry— Army Estimares.| Mr. 
Ellice said, that he would follow the 
advice of the hon. member for Mid- 
diesex, and proceed at once to the 
business before the House by the shortest 
possible process; nor should he waste 
the time of the House, he thought, in 
introducing it by the very few observa- 
tions which he conceived necessary for the 
explanation of the Army Estimates of the 
present year. The shortest process, he 
fancied, would be at once to institute a 
comparison between the present and the 
Estimates of last year. He would, in the 
outset, take some credit to the Govern- 
ment, while he congratulated the House 
on the altered circumstances of the coun- 
try, which had enabled him to propose a 
very considerable reduction in the amount 
of the military force. The present, he 
believed, would be the least Estimates 
which had been proposed to the House 
since the Union with Ireland. It was in- 
tended to reduce the military force of the 
country by about 8,000 men, so that the 
whole amount of the army would be gra- 
dually reduced to 70,355 men. This re- 
duction was to be effected by the mode 
recommended in the Committee of last 
year—viz. by not filling up the vacancies 
as they occurred in the army. This reduc- 
tion, however, included but three officers, 
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and he was sure the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex would be satisfied it would be the 
best economy so to reduce the army as to 
leave the country prepared for any sudden 
emergency at the least possible expense. 
It was on this principle that he had acted 
in endeavouring gradually to reduce the 
number of men without interfering with 
the establishments of the different regi- 
ments. Of the three officers he had 
alluded to, one was the colonel of the 
Ceylon Regiment, whose reduction had 
been recommended by the Committee of 
last year, and the other two were second 
majors of cavalry. The reductions were, 
in the cavalry, 580 men; in the infantry, 
6,640; and, inthe Foot Guards, 540; by 
which a saving would accrue to the coun- 
try of 123,1422. per annum. This saving 
arose principally from: the reduction in the 
number of men in the colonial regiments, 
and by not filling up casualties as they 
occurred, and by reducing the sum formerly 
allowed for the table of the Guard at St. 
James’s. Another item in the Estimates 
he would allude to, on which there was a 
considerable saving, was the Staff of the 
Army, the expense of which was lessened 
about 2,000/.; though he was aware 
that the charges for this department ap- 
peared increased on the Estimates in con- 
sequence of the transference of some gar- 
rison appointments to the Staff Estimates, 
The next item in which reductions had 
been effected, was that of the Public De- 
partments, which was to the amount of 
4,3142. A considerable saving had also 
been effected in the expenses attendant 
on the Royal Military Asylum, the funds 
of which were appropriated to the edu- 
cation of the children of soldiers in 
this country and in Ireland. A much 
better system had been adopted in this 
establishment with regard to the filling 
up of vacancies, and the result was, that 
a considerable saving had been effected in 
the money voted by Parliament last year. 
The next item to which he would allude, 
was the volunteer corps. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had asked a 
question with regard to this subject, and 
he believed he could now give a satisfac- 
tory answer to it. In consequence of 
what passed last year, he had pressed on 
the Irish Government the expediency of 
dog away with an expense which did 
not appear of utility to the country. The 
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Irish yeomanry had not, it seemed, been 
called out for the last two or three years, 
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and it appeared to him, therefore, impos- 
sible to admit that account into the Esti- 
mates. A reduction of expense had already 
been effected by not calling out the English 
yeomanry except on permanent duty. In 
consequence of this practice, a saving of 
3s. 6d. a day per man had been effected. 
The saving altogether, in both the English 
and Irish yeomanry corps, would be about 
20,0007. These were the principal heads 
in the Estimates on which he thought it 
necessary to call the attention of the House. 
In the expense for non-effective men there 
was also a considerable reduction, but he 
would not fatigue the House by entering 
into details, it would suffice to observe, 
that it amounted to 104,000/. The total 
decrease of expense, therefore, would be 
about 299,000/., including the sum of 
30,0007. in Exchequer fees, for which the 
Government did not take credit. What 
he had done in the way of reduction, 
he had intirely done in obedience to the 
recommendation of the Committee of 
Inquiry into the expenses of all the 
higher departments of the army. He 
could assure the House, that no charge had 
been made in the present Estimates—not 
one shilling expended—for which bond fide 
service was not to be performed. An altera- 
tion had been made in the present Esti- 
mates with respect to the colonial regiments 
and the emoluments of the different offi- 
cers, agreeably to the recommendation of 
the Committee of last year. On the re- 
commendation of that Committee the 
colonelship of the Ceylon Regiment had 
been abolished, and the garrison esta- 
blishments placed on a different footing. 
An alteration, too, had been made in the 
garrison Estimates. A distinction was made 
between garrisons which had_ effective 
duty, and; garrisons where there was none, 
and the former was added to the staff, so 
that they might come every year under 
the control of the House; and if, at any 
time, their duties were not deemed neces- 
sary, the House might resolve on their 
reduction. The Committee would find the 
particular charges for the garrison expenses 
added to the staff and contingency charges. 
One garrison had already been abolished, 
that of Annapolis, and its duties transferred 
to the chief garrison in Nova Scotia. 
Another alteration was with respect to the 
Guards. In former Estimates there had 
always been a vote for recruiting and hos- 
pital expenses, which provided for 464 
non-effective men on the establishment. 
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For this he had thought it better to sub- 
stitute a vote enabling the Guards to 
manage their own recruiting and hospital 
expenses, which amounted to 8,780/. He 
should not disguise from the House, that 
all these allowances found their way, 
sooner or Jater, to the stock-purse of the 
regiment. He admitted, that it was ob- 
jectionable, and believing that every offi- 
cer should be well paid, and that the 
House and the country so wished it, he 
thought it much better that such charges 
should not be placed under fictitious 
heads. Therefore, he was anxious to form 
for the Guards a regulation in lieu of that 
which had been so long established ; and 
if he had not, at present, wholly suc- 
ceeded, he could assure the Committee it 
was no fault of his. If the House would 
give him the same credit which was ex- 
tended to him last year, and leave the 
matter as it at present stood in his hands, 
he would earnestly endeavour by next 
year to place the matter on a more intel- 
ligible and less offensive basis. And he 
could assure the Committee, that how- 
ever anxious they were for alterations in 
this and other points, they could not go 
at a more rapid pace than he was disposed 
to do. He wished here to say a few words 
as to the allowances of the Guards. The 
regiments of Guards cost, in fact, no 
more than the effective force of the line— 
the men had certainly a penny a day 
more; but this, from living in the metro- 
polis, and one thing or another, did not 
occasion the expenditure on them of one 
shilling more than what was called for by 
the necessities of an equal number of men 
from other corps. [Mr. Hume was un- 
derstood to express some surprise.] If 
the hon. member for Middlesex doubted 
what he said, he assured him he was able 
and willing to convince him bya reference 
to documents. The next point recom- 
mended by the Committee of last year, 
which he had endeavoured to effect, was 
the making of certain reductions in the 
allowances to certain general officers. To 
this recommendation, however, the Com- 
mittee had annexed conditions with which 
he had found it impossible to comply. The 
circumstances, he believed, would be 
found a sufficient justification for the con- 
tinuation of the allowances. The ages of 
the officers in question averaged above 
sixty-five years, and their power of selling 
their regimental commissions would have 
been a very bad bargain for the Govern- 
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ment. He, therefore, though reluctantly 
felt obliged not to make up the payments 
to those general officers to 400/. a year 
each, but thought it better to leave the mat~- 
ter to the liberality of the House, rather 
than bring it forward formally in the 
Committee. He should be most happy 
to have it in his power to remedy the 
omission, Another recommendation of 
the Committee which he had not been 
able to accomplish was an effective re- 
duction in the amount of the staff and 
head-quarters; but he hoped the Com- 
mittee would abstain from discussing this 
subject until the vote came, in due course, 
before the House. He should then, he 
thought, be able to show how it was he 
had not been able to follow up the recom - 
mendation of the Committee on that 
point. He believed, he had now enu- 
merated all the recommendations of the 
Committee of last year. Those which 
were practicable it had given him great 
pleasure to carry into effect, and, he 
trusted, in regard to those which he had 
not fulfilled, he should be able to give 
satisfactory reasons for his non-com- 
pliance. In bringing forward the Esti- 
mates of last year, he had made certain 
promises to the House, in reference to 
remedying some of the charges. He had 
fulfilled these as far as the Irish yeomanry 
and the Exchequer fees were concerned, 
The charge in the Estimates for Kilmain- 
ham Hospital was made with the view of 
facilitating the settling of the accounts 
of that establishment, but measures had 
been taken for transferring*all the in- 
peusioners to the superintendence of the 
Board of Ordnance in Ireland, while the 
out-pensioners would be fransferred to 
that of Chelsea Hospital, which, through 
the liberality of the country, was enabled 
to maintain 85,000 pensioners. It was 
well known, that soldiers in general pre- 
ferred being out-pensioners to living in 
the hospital. They liked to enjoy their 
pensions with their families in the country. 
He was well aware that a strong disposi- 
tion naturally prevailed amongst the 
members from Ireland against the doing 
away with any establishment in that 
country that might be useful, or to which 
the people of Ireland were attached. 
Now, he did not propose to do away with 
the establishment of Kilmainham Hospital, 
he only proposed to transfer it to an 
establishment already in existence at 
Island-bridge, close by it, so as to lessen 
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considerably the amount of the expense 
required for maintaining it. It would 
there exist at a far diminished expense, 
and if it should be found necessary here- 
after at any time to renew the more ex- 
pensive establishment at Kilmainham Hos- 
pital, it would be in a situation fit, at 
once, to be brought back there. The way 
in which he proposed to effect this 
arrangement was, to transfer the establish- 
ment at Kilmainham Hospital to the Ar- 
tillery and Engineer department at Island- 
bridge, where, as every one who knew 
the nature of that department would ac- 
knowledge, it would be maintained in the 
same orderly and efficient state; and if 
the service of the State, or a war should 
hereafter render it necessary to renew the 
establishment at Kilmainham Hospital, 
the establishment existing at Island-bridge 
would, at once, enable the Government 
of the country to do so. He calculated 
that, by this arrangement, no less a sav- 
ing than 12,0007. a-year would be ef- 
fected, without any detriment whatever to 
the public service. An impression had 
gone abroad, that, in regard to the Royal 
Military School in the Pheenix-park, some 
injustice had been done to Ireland. He 
could assure hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that the same rule had been applied to 
the school at Chelsea, as to the school at 
Dublin, and he would pledge himself that 
no advantage whatever should be given 
to the one over the cther. He had in- 
cluded the reductions which he had just 
mentioned in the course of his statement 
last Session, and he conceived, therefore, 
that the Committee would allow that he 
had a right to claim credit for having 
carried them into effect. He had now to 
state to the Committee, that a Commission 
was issued previous to the present Session 
of Parliament, which had been long 
pressed on the Government of the country, 
and for the carrying of which important 
object into effect they were particularly 
indebted to the efforts of his noble friend, 
the Postmaster-General, and his noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces. The 
Commission to which he was alluding, was 
a Commission issued for the purpose of re- 
porting upon the expediency of consolid- 
ating the Civil Departments of the Army. 
That Commission had not been idle since 
its appointment; a great deal of evidence 
had been taken by it, and considerable 
progress had been made by it towards 
bringing its labours to a successful con- 
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clusion. He conceived, that the consolid- 
ations which he had already stated to 
the Committee as having been made in 
the Estimates for the present year were, 
in themselves, all decided steps towards 
carrying into effect the principle of con- 
solidation. He thought, that he might 
now state to the Committee those consolid- 
ations which, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, he trusted 
to be able to accomplish. Before men- 
tioning the first of these measures, he 
begged to say, that he was well aware, 
that he was anticipating a portion of the 
report of the Commissioners, but, he con- 
ceived, that on a subject of this kind it 
was, of course, more convenient to state to 
the House the grounds on which intended 
alterations were to be made. Some little 
time must be given to the Commission to 
carry the objects which it had in view 
into effect,—to put an end to various 
abuses, without pressing too much upon 
it in the present Session. All of them 
could easily suggest fine plans of conso- 
lidation; but all those upon whom the 
responsibility of carrying them into effect 
devolved, knew, that, what with the busi- 
ness of Parliament, and what with the 
ordinary routine of office, if such things 
were to be carried into effect, in a business- 
like manner, and so as to do credit to 
those who effected them, great attention 
and great industry must be applied. He 
thought he might state, that the Com- 
missioners had made up their minds to 
carry into effect the following arrange- 
ments in the course of the present year. 
In the first instance, it was proposed to 
abolish the Board of Control of Army 
Accounts; seeing that, since the late 
war, the duties of that Board, there being 
no Foreign Boards, no Commissariat 
abroad to Control, and for many other 
reasons, had been greatly diminished in 
amount, he saw no difficulty in trans- 
ferring the remaining duties which apper- 
tained to it to the office which he at pre- 
sent filled. It was next proposed to take 
to the War-office the whole charge of the 
half-pay of the Ordnance, and the whole 
of the allowances to the widows and 
families of officers connected therewith, 
so that the department, in addition to the 
other duties of the War-office, might be 
managed in one office. There was, in his 
opinion, nothing to prevent the whole of 
that business being transacted in the War- 
office, with very little addition to the 
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labour there at present, and without any 
additional expense. The arrangement was, 
therefore, one which, while it would be 
productive of no inconsiderable saving of 
the public money, would, in no degree, 
detract from the efficiency of the depart- 
ment. That, it appeared to him, was the 
true way to proceed in carrying into effect 
the principles of consolidation and econo- 
my. The next arrangement which he pro- 
posed was this,—namely, to transfer the 
whole of the Commissariat to the War- 
office. He did not mean to say, that this ar- 
rangement was, at present, absolutely de- 
termined upon, It was an arrangement, 
however, under consideration, and he had 
no doubt it would be effected. He pro- 
posed, then, to transfer the Commissariat 
from the Treasury to the War Office, 
leaving still to the Treasury the pay- 
ment of all monies for the military chest 
of the colonies, and leaving to the 
Treasury besides that effective control 
which it should always possess over 
every department of the State where 
the payment of money was concerned. 
He reckoned with confidence on having 
this arrangement carried into effect in the 
course of the present year. He need not 
say, that the Commissariat department in a 
time of peace was not of that extensive 
nature to prevent the duties of it being 
entirely transacted in the War-office, and 
in that way, while public economy would 
be consulted, a complication of business 
in various offices, and a great waste of 
time consequent thereon, would be com- 
pletely obviated. Let them take as an in- 
stance of the present complicated mode of 
passing accounts, the passing of the ac- 
counts of some offices in Jamaica. They 
are first sent to the War-office, whence 
they are transmitted to the Treasury, who, 
knowing nothing of them, refer them to 
the controller of accounts, whence they 
are actually sent back to the War-office. 
Lately, in the matter of an account of only 
51. or 61., he had consumed a quire of fools- 
cap in communications backwards and for- 
wards on the subject. The proposed ar- 
rangement, therefore, would do away with 
all that unnecessary trouble, whilst it would 
be productive of greater simplicity and 
economy. In addition to the arrange- 
ments which he had just mentioned, he 
had to state that an arrangement was in 
contemplation (indeed, it was one that had 
been often much pressed on Government) 
to limit the present allowance of half-pay 
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to officers who had already entered the 
service, and to exclude from it those who 
might hereafter enter the army. He only 
mentioned the subject as one which had 
been very much pressed upon the attention 
of Government. He thought that some 
arrangement of the kind might be made 
without infringing upon the equitable con- 
siderations due to the parties more imme- 
diately concerned, and he knew that if 
such an arrangement could be effected, it 
would tend to relieve the public in future 
from an enormous charge. He would not 
go into the various details connected with 
those subjects which he had stated to the 
Committee. They would be conveniently 
and properly discussed when the different 
estimates to which they related came be- 
fore the Committee. He had contented 
himself on the present occasion with 
merely making a general statement of 
what had been done, and of what it was 
intended to do, in the department over 
which he had the honour to preside. He 
trusted that, after what he had stated, it 
would be acknowledged that he had fully 
redeemed the promises which he had made 
last year, and he hoped that, under such 
circumstances he might now take credit 
for the reductions which he had mentioned 
as in contemplation at present. Having 
performed what he had proinised last year, 
it was not too much to ask of the House 
to give him credit for that which he pro- 
mised to carry into effect in the course of 
the ensuing year. Some Gentlemen, in 
considering the Estimates, were in the 
habit, not of considering what should be a 
fitting expenditure for the army of this 
country in the present day, but for com- 
paring that expenditure with the expen- 
diture for the army in, according to 
their opinion, the golden period of 
1792. The hon, member for Oldham, 
for instance, had asked him whether he in- 
tended to compare the present Estimates 
with those at the conclusion of the last 
peace? Now, probably, that hon. Member 
would find in the long-run that he (Mr. 
Ellice) did not differ so much as he might 
imagine with him on this subject. Now, 
in comparing the Estimates of the present 
year with those for 1792, it would be 
found that, though the effective force in 
1792 was much more limited than at pre- 
sent, yet the charge for it was nearly as 
great. The actual charge for the existing 
effective force this year was 2,839,000/. 
But if the same amount of forces were 
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paid at the rate of 1792, the establish- 
ment at present would cost much more 
than they did, The estimate for 1792 was 
1,473,0002. for England, and 452,000/. 
for Ireland, making nearly 2,000,000/. for 
a much less numerous force. He agreed 
with the hon. Member that the increased 
charge in the Estimates had arisen from 
an obvious cause, but it was one beyond 
cure ; it had arisen from the additional 
allowances made to the men in the 
course of the war, in order to keep pace 
with the depreciation then in progress in 
the currency. ‘The fact was, that if such 
an increase had not then been made to 
the soldier’s allowances, he would not have 
been, in consequence of the great and then 
every day augmenting depreciation of the 
currency, able, out of his pay, to pro- 
vide his subsistence. The cause, there- 
fore, of the increased charge was, as he 
had said, already apparent, but it was a 
cause beyond cure. He did not suppose 
that any gentleman would propose to re- 
medy it, for it could only be remedied in 
one way. He had certainly received sug- 
gestions from different parts of the coun- 
try, to reduce the charge by reducing the 
pay of the soldiers ; but he was sure that 
no Gentleman in that House would do so. 
[Mr. Cobbett: I would.] He would 
only sav, in reply to that assertion, that 
he would not be the person to do it. But 
with regard to the higher ranks in the 
army, their pay and allowances had not 
been proportionably increased, because 
there was not the same reason for increas- 
ing them. He might state what he had 
stated to the House last year, that the pay 
and emoluments of colonels in the army 
were at the same rate now that they were 
at the time of the battle of Minden. If the 
hon. Gentleman could find out any mode 
of diminishing the charge beyond that 
effected by the hand of time, he (Mr. 
4llice) must confess his inability to dis- 
cover it. While we had at present a more 
effective army, and one larger in amount 
than in 1792, it only cost us, exclusive of 
theincreased allowances hehad mentioned, 
what the army did in 1792; and it was 
therefore plain that we had since that 
period got rid of some unnecessary ex- 
penses in the army, and that the general 
management of it was better and more 
economical. If the present estimate were 
compared with the estimate for 1792, it 
would be seen that the number of men 
employed for the defence of the old colo- 
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nies was not now quite so much as at that 
period, notwithstanding that those colonies 
had, of course, since that period, greatly 
increased in population. So far from 
there having been an increase in the amount 
of mer, in our old colonies, there had been 
a decrease in every one of them, with the 
exception of New South Wales. Not only 
had the force been diminished in the old 
colonies, but the staff had also been di- 
minished. If, then, they took into ac- 
count the number of colonies which we 
had acquired by conquests during the 
war, containing a population as great, if 
not greater, than that of the old colonies, 
it would be seen that, according to the 
scale of the year 1792, we had a much 
smaller force now in the colonies than at 
that period. The number of men em- 
ployed in the old colonies in 1792 was 
16,888, and the force employed in the 
colonies since conquered, being about 
equal to the old colonies in population was 
16,199. Out of the reduced vote which 
he meant to propose upwards of 30,000 
would be wanted for the colonies. He was 
only anxious for inquiry to be made into all 
those points; indeed, into every matter 
connected with the military expenditure 
of the country. He was most ready to 
go with his gallant friend opposite into an 
inquiry into all the facts connected with 
the pay of the higher officers of the army, 
and into every other branch of the military 
expenditure of the country, with a view to 
introduce every possible economy consist- 
ent with the due maintenance of the public 
service. He had already stated to the 
House that the present estimate was lower 
than any since the meeting of the Imperial 
Parliament. Though there were 9,000 
or 10,000 men more in it than the 
lowest limit in 1822-23, yet the present 
estimate was less by 338,000/. than that of 
1822, and less by 314,000/. than that of 
1823. Thatreduction, however, had prin- 
cipally taken place in consequence of the 
falling off of what was called “the dead 
weight” of the army. The present esti- 
mate was, he repeated, lower than any 
that had been presented since the union. 
It was lower than the estimate for the 
year 1830, with the same numerical 
amount of effective force. In saying those 
things, he was sure that it was unnecessary 
for him to claim at the hands of the House 
that credit for the army for its present ef- 
fective state of discipline which it so emi- 
nently deserved. He could declare that 
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during the year that he had now held the 
office of Secretary at War, not one com- 
plaint had been made to him from any 
part of the country as to want of subordi- 
nation, or the display of undisciplined 
conduct on the part of the army. He be- 
lieved he would be borne out in what he 
stated by hon. Members from all parts of 
the three kingdoms, and he was satisfied 
that when the House considered the ar- 
duous and difficult service to which the 
troops in many instances were exposed— 
their being sent to different and unhealthy 
climates—the officers often consigned to 
an exile of twenty years under the burning 
sun of [ndia—he was sure, he said, that 
when the House took all these circum- 
stances into account, any hon. Gentleman, 
whatever might be his sense of economy, 
would not propose any reductions in ai- 
lowances so hardly earned. Let them 
but look to the dreary prospect in times 
of peace before those officers who had 
nothing but their pay to live on, abso- 
lutely without a hope of promotion, and 
employed in a service infinitely more ha- 
rassing than the service of other countries 
in time of war (for the English service was 
more severe in times of peace, on account 
of our colonies, than that of any other 
European country in time of war),—in a 
service, too, destitute of the glory that ac- 
companied the hardships of war—a service, 
in a word, cheerless, harassing, and se- 
vere ;—when they looked at those things, 
he was sure that there was no Gentleman 
in that House that would say that the 
officers or soldiers of the army were over- 
paid. That, then, being the case, he 
should like to know where those millions 
were to come from, that some persons were 
so fond of stating could be saved from the 
Army Estimates of the country. He was 
sure his hon. friend opposite, the member 
for Middlesex, would give him credit for 
sincerity in his endeavours to effect every 
possible reduction in the military expendi- 
ture of the country—he had proved it by 
redeeming the pledges he had made to the 
House; but this he would say, that never 
would he attempt to reduce a single shil- 
ling of that expenditure by committing an 
act of injustice to the officers or soldiers 
of the army. That was a species of eco- 
nomy that he should never practise. 
Suppose his hon. friend opposite should 
propose to reduce the number of men to 
the amount it was in 1822. His hon. 
friend must know that a forced reduc~ 
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tion of that description, supposing it 
expedient on other grounds, would 
not be in itself an entire saving. Be- 
fore he came down to the House, he 
had made out 2 comparative statement of 
the effects produced by the sudden re- 
duction in 1822. There was certainly a 
considerable reduction made in that year 
in the effective force of the country, re- 
ducing it even 10,000 men below the 
number asked for in the estimate of this 
year. But what was the consequence ? 
Why, that the “ dead weight,” which, in 
1820, was 2,700,000/., in 1822 was 
2,800,000/., and in 1823, was 2,900,000/. 
while in the present year itsamount was only 
2,500,0007. Even, supposing the sudden 
reduction then effected to have been expe- 
dient, it was objectionable on the score of 
economy. It appeared to him, that the 
wiser, the better, and the more economical 
way was to wait the fullness of time, which 
would continue in its inevitable progress 
making those reductions it had already 
made in the dead weight of the country. 
Suppose that a portion of the effective 
force should be now reduced, and that any 
circumstances at the end of the year should 
render it necessary to increase the military 
force of the country; hon. Gentlemen 
would find that it would be extremely 
difficult without calling out the militia, to 
provide the force required, while the ex- 
pense of the operation would exceed any 
saving that the temporary reduction of a 
number of good and effective troops might 
have produced. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving “that a number of 
land forces not exceeding 88,952, of whom 
7684 were to be reduced in the course of 
the year, be maintained for the service 
of the country for the year ending 31st of 
March, 1835.” 

Mr. Hume had heard with the greatest 
satisfaction the speech of the right hon. 
the Secretary at War; and he must in 
candour state, that, during his whole 
Parliamentary life, a more explicit, a 
more open, and more manly exposition, 
never fell from a public servant of the 
Crown. No estimate could be more 
fairly and candidly explained. The open- 
ing statements could not be quarrelled 
with. The details were given in a man- 
ner that must have shown they were given 
with a view to avoid anything like ob- 
scurity or misconception. He should 
give the right hon. Secretary full credit 
for his desire to reduce the national bur- 
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thens, and if he had the sole direction 
of his department, he would be perfectly 
satisfied. He was bound to state, that 
the promises of last year were honestly 
fulfilled. He could not quarrel with his 
right hon. friend. Many reductions were 
made which, but for him, he was quite 
sure, would not have been attempted. 
Having thus discharged his duty towards 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had another 
duty to perform to the House. He 
had never advocated the propriety of 
destroying any party, for the purpose of 
carrying a measure which was thought 
essential; he should be sorry to sacrifice 
an individual interest. Such would not 
be economy; he should deprecate it. 
With regard to the reduction made in 
1822, to which his right hon. friend had 
alluded, no reduction had ever been made 
more hastily. It arose from a vote sud- 
denly passed by that House. All reduc- 
tions had been refused throughout that 
year, when, just at the close of the Ses- 
sion, he carried an Address to his Ma- 
jesty for a reduction in the army, and in 
ten days afterwards the amount was di- 
minished by 10,000 men. That was not 
the way to proceed. Two years after, the 
veteran battalions were reduced. The 
next year they were recalled into active 
service, and shortly afterwards again re- 
duced, the officers retiring on full pay. 
Was this the boasted economy of the 
governments that had ruled England? 
By such measures the dead weight was 
increased, and the country made to en- 
dure the present weight of taxation. The 
House could not, however, recall the past; 
they could only adequately provide for 
the future. Let hon. Members, then, de- 
termine now what was best to be done. 
Every hon. Gentleman who had a seat in 
that House, unless, indeed, he represented 
a most limited constituency, was pledged 
to lessen the public charges. From state- 
ments before him, it appeared that the 
sum levied on the empire amounted to 
50,000,0001., of which 46,170,000/. found 
its way into the Exchequer. The taxation 
of the country, therefore, amounted to 
50,000,0002. He fully concurred in the 
justice of the question of the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin. Was the country pre- 
pared to keep up such an enormous 
amount of taxation, under the present 
circumstances of the times? The right 
hon. Secretary had said he could not save 
the nation 2,600,000/., because the amount, 
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in 1822, was so great. He denied the 
position. We should legislate for the 
present, not in reference to the past. He 
would maintain that, our military expendi- 
ture might be reduced by diminishing 
the number of men, for it was only by re- 
ducing expenditure that he would pro- 
pose to remit the taxes that pressed so 
heavily on the country. It was said, that 
those were the lowest estimates that had 
been presented since the Union. He was 
prepared to show that, under the present 
vote, they were higher than in 1822 or 
1823; for, while the expenditure under 
that vote, in the present estimate, was 
3,000,000/., it was only 2,500,000/. in 
1822, and 2,300,000/. in 1823. He was 
ready to admit, however, that the present 
estimates, as a whole, were lower than 
those of the years just mentioned, by 
15,0007. But that was a small sum. 
There was no getting the Ministers to re- 
duce the expenditure, unless the House 
applied some gentle force to them. His 
right hon. friend had talked of those who 
wished for reductions to the amount of 
millions; he believed that, in so speak- 
ing, he alluded to him. Now, seven years 
ago, he was considered as a man fit for 
Bedlam, because he proposed to take off 
7,000,000/. of taxes, and yet that amount 
of taxes had been since reduced. He was 
glad to see his right hon. friend acting on 
prineiples which he had always advocated, 
and in which advocacy he had generally 
found a supporter in his right hon. friend. 
He was glad to see his right hon. friend 
now carrying those principles and views 
into effect, which he had advocated be- 
fore he was Secretary at War. He did 
not doubt but that if the right hon. 
baronet, the late member for Westminster, 
was now present, he would bear honest 
testimony to the correctness of what he 
had stated. When he said, that the ex- 
pense of the army had been carried to an 
undue extent, he did not speak without 
full consideration; nor were his senti- 
ments at variance with the sentiments of 
many hon. Members. He also main- 
tained, that, although the late Duke of 
York was a most excellent officer, and 
beloved by the army, over whose interests 
he had presided, and essentially pro- 
moted—promoted, it was true, at the pub- 
lic expense—yet he objected to such 
powers as had been concentrated in that 
illustrious personage, being vested in a 
prince of the blood royal, or in any officer 
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whatever. In the Committee alluded to, 
it had been proved that the Secretary at 
War was not the officer possessing power, 
nor invested with that influence which 
would make his office a responsible situa- 
tion. If the Secretary at War were placed 
in a responsible situation with reference to 
the Legislature, those reforms in the mili- 
tary department, which were immediately 
necessary, would be carried into effect. 
When, however, he saw the opposition 
manifested by the Government to such a 
reduction in the military establishment as 
the state of the country required, he felt 
it his duty, though hon. Members on the 
other side of the House might differ from 
him, and exercise, as they had a right to 
do, their own discretion, to lay before the 
Committee and the Government the course 
which appeared to him to be the best to be 
pursued consistent with the interests of 
the country. The estimated number of 
the effective force, subject to a gradual 
diminution, was 89,419 men, and all that 
was now proposed was to reduce that 
number by about 8,000 men. The Com- 
mittee ought to bear in mind, that the 
effective strength of the army, under the 
administration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and at the time the present Govern- 
ment came into office, was 81,164 men. 
So that, after four years of a Reform Ad- 
ministration had passed, that Administra- 
tion was only able to bring the army back 
to the strength in which they found it. 
What was at present the relative situation 
of the country, in comparison with what it 
had been at the time Earl Grey became 
Prime Minister, to justify this state of 
things? Much had been stated as to the 
acts of the present Government in pam- 
phlets and reports ; but, in the first year of 
their Administration, they had increased 
the estimates one million, and had taken 
two years to come back to the position in 
which they were on their accession to 
power. He had ever held, that the force 
increased had been so unnecessarily, and 
the proposition now was, to reduce, bystop- 
ping the recruiting for the military service, 
the strength from 89,000 to 81,268 men. 
This reduction even would not, at the end 
of the year, bring the strength of the 
army so low as it was when the Duke of 
Wellington left office, and which, at that 
period, amounted to 81,164 men. With 
regard to the expense attending this un- 
necessary force, he must remind the Com- 
mittee of its amount, in former years, as 
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compared with the vote proposed in the 
present estimates, amounting to no -less 
than 3,056,873/. In the years 1822, 
1823, and 1824, the expense of the army 
was as follows :—In 1822, 2,500,0002. ; 
in 1823, 2,500,000/.; and, in 1824, 
2,700,000/.; and, in the year 1830, 
the amount was 3,015,000/. The ques- 
tion he put to the Committee was, 
whether the country was prepared to 
keep up so large a military establish- 
ment as was proposed? and if so, for 
what purpose such an establishment could 
be wanted? There existed no necessity 
for such a force being kept up, while the 
expense arising from the number of use- 
less officers at present attached to each 
corps was unnecessarily great. A com- 
parison with the military strength of the 
country in the year 1792 showed that the 
present strength was uncalled for and un- 
necessary. He admitted, that the military 
service abroad was, as had been urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
at War, severe, and that the colonial ser- 
vice was, from the nature of the climate, 
and other causes, oppressive both to 
officers and men; but he was prepared to 
show, that the number of troops kept in 
the colonies was not at all necessary, 
neither was it requisite that a force of 
23,000 men should be maintained in Ire- 
land. In the Ionian Islands a force of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 strong had been kept 
up for the last twenty years, though, by 
the stipulations entered into between 
those islands and this country, the 
former undertook to pay for all above a 
certain number. The Government of this 
country had, by disarming the inhabitants, 
who were otherwise well able to protect 
themselves, rendered it necessary to send 
British troops to protect them, at the ex- 
pense of the British public. He con- 
tended, that if this country could not in- 
trust the inhabitants of these islands with 
arms to defend and protect themselves, 
such a possession was not worth keeping, 
when the expense was considered. In 
North America, the force amounted to 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men, when he 
had reason to believe that from 400 to 
500 men would be sufficient, provided 
that the inhabitants were treated by the 
Government of this country as freemen, 
and not interfered with by orders and 
counter-orders issued from Downing-street. 
He also believed, that in the Mauritius a 
force of 500 men would be sufficient, for 
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he understood that a statement had been 
made to the Government, that if a Legis- 
lative Assembly was granted to that co- 
lony, the colonists would not only pay 
the troops, but alsoliberate the slaves. He 
was prepared to prove at the bar of the 
House, that such an offer had been made 
to the Government of this country. With 
respect to the force maintained in Ireland, 
why should 23,000 soldiers, exclusive of 
artillery, and an extensive armed police 
force, be there required, when, in the 
years 1788, 1789, and 1790, the whole 
military force did not amount to more 
than from 8,000 to 9,000 men? Rather 
than such a force should be kept up in 
Ireland at so enormous an expense, he 
would bring away all the parsons, and 
consent to a vote for their maintenance 
during the rest of their lives. He called 
upon the Committee to agree with him 
in refusing its consent to the mainte- 
nance of so large a force, as the only 
means of compelling the Government 
to reduce the army. He admitted the 
question was not merely important to 
the country, but was also a Cabinet ques- 
tion; and he would, therefore, call in 
aid of his position with respect to it the 
opinions which had been expressed by the 
Committee appointed by the House at the 
instance of the Government in 1822. He 
need not, in reference to the resolutions of 
that Committee, say more, than to hope it 
would be borne in mind, that there was then 
a most efficient opposition to a Tory Go- 
vernment—an opposition which compelled 
a reduction in the military establishment 
of the country below the present force of 
nearly 10,000 men. That reduction had 
been so effected by a resolution adopted 
by the House; and he trusted that a Re- 
formed Parliament would see the necessity 
of carrying into effect, on this occasion, 
the resolution for a reduction in the force 
which an Unreformed House had adopted. 
Even the Committee appointed under the 
Castlereagh Administration had recom- 
mended a reduction of the army in times 
of peace, and the resolution which had been 
proposed by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in July last, recommend- 
ing such a reduction in the expenditure of 
every department of the State as was con- 
sistent with the public interests, fortified him 
in his position ; so, also, the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, in 1828, of which the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Dun- 
dee, was chairman. On these grounds he 
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contended, that the forces in the colonies 
ought to be reduced to a number consist- 
ent with the average in the three years, 
1822 to 1824. Besides, the Horse and 
Life Guards might very properly be re- 
duced, though he had no objection that 
some of those troops should be retained 
for a little parade and show. These re- 
giments, had, however, increased in a most 
unnecessary degree. The strength of the 
Life Guards in the year 1792 was but 411], 
while it was now upwards of 974; and that 
of the Horse Guards, in 1792 was 271 men, 
and in the present year, 437 men; making a 
total of 1,311 rank and file. There was, 
besides, an excess upon the number of 
men in the Dragoon regiments, compared 
with the year 1792, of upwards of 3,000 
rank and file, and in the Foot Guards of 
1,504. For these three excesses no ex- 
cuse had been offered; nor did he know 
any reason which could be assigned against 
their reduction. In addition to these, 
there could be well spared from the strength 
in the colonies not less than 9,000 men; 
and it would, therefore, be a very moderate 
reduction if the Committee should agree 
with him in what he asked—namely, to 
bring the effective strength of the army to 
that of the years 1822 and 1824. If that 
were not acceded to, he was ata loss to 
know in what way a reduction in the ex- 
penditure of the country could be ef- 
fected. The Reformed Parliament would 
but ill discharge its duty, if it refused 
to accede to the proposition which it was 
his intention to make—namely, a reduc- 
tion of 9,000 men from the amount cal- 
culated to remain of effective troops— 
8],000; which would still leave a force of 
upwards of 72,000—a force greater than 
that maintained during the year 1823. 
In making this reduction, he would not 
discharge from the service a single man 
without a pension, unless he should desire 
it; but, as he understood, that not less 
than 10,000 men were at present desirous 
to leave the service, on merely obtaining 
their discharge, no expense would be en- 
tailed upon the country by an addition to 
the Pension-list from the reduction which 
he proposed. He felt bound to repeat the 
expression of his satisfaction at the state- 
ment with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary of War had opened 
the Estimates; but, as the question rested 
with the House of Commons, he hoped an 
Opinion would be expressed upon the sub- 
ject, as had been before done by an unre- 
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The hon. Member 
concluded, by moving, as an amendment, 
“that the number of land forces for the 
year, including the allowance for casual- 
ties, which would reduce the army to 
72,268 men before the end of the year, be 
79,952 men. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley felt satisfied, from 
what he had observed during the course of 
the clear address of his right hon. friend, 
the Secretary at War, and the speech of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
Committee would be of opinion that the 
proposed reduction was not only unne- 
cessary, but would be, in its effects, most 
mischievous. He could not refrain, how- 
ever, from expressing his opinion, that, as 
the hon. member for Middlesex had raised 
no objection to the military establishment 
of the country, but merely to the number 
of men constituting the forces, that the 
hon. Member’s real objection amounted to 
this—that let the Government bring for- 
ward what Estimates they pleased—let the 
Government effect what reductions were 
practicable, the hon. Gentleman would 
oppose them; for, it appeared to be part 
of the business and the profession of the 
hon. Gentleman to compete with the Go- 
vernment in economy. Though there was 
a diminution in the present Estimates from 
those oflast year of little less than 300,0002., 
and though a greater force was proposed 
to be maintained at this diminution of 
expense, the hon. Gentleman had asked 
if this was the boasted economy of the 
present Government. It was true, it was 
only proposed to reduce the force to the 
strength maintained in 1830; but, he must 
remindthe hon. Gentleman, that the aggre- 
gate expense in that year was 3,688,000Z., 
while, in the year 1834, it amounted only to 
3,308,0002. [* No, no,” from Mr. Hume.| 
He knew not whether the hon. Member was 
better informed than the War-office Depart- 
ment, from whose documents he was speak- 
ing. [ Mr.Humetook his information from the 
Estimates.] The total amount of the Army 
Estimates for the year 1830 amounted to 
6,123,000/., while those for the year 1834 
amounted to 5,772,000/. The hon. Mem- 
ber had adopted, as his two favourite pe- 
riods, the year 1792, and 1822 to 1824. 
He would admit that, on the amount of 
the colonial force must depend, in a great 
measure, the amount of the strength of 
the whole army. Now, the colony of 
New South Wales—he was aware that 
these details were dry and dull, but, as 
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the hon. Gentleman had gone into astate- 
ment of figures, it was necessary to fol- 
low his example—the colony of New South 
Wales, in the year 1792, contained a po- 
pulation of 6,600, and 420 men were 
stationed there for their protection. Now, 
when the Committee considered the nature 
of the population in that colony, and the 
necessity of affording the settlers due pro- 
tection, and when it was considered that 
that population was now increased sixfold,he 
thought the Committee would be of opinion 
that a force of 2,217 men was not too 
large to be maintained there. In this in- 
stance, indeed, there was an increase of 
nearly 1,800 men, but the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the colony was placed, 
justified the augmented amount. Then 
there were the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. In 1792 there were 3,200 troops 
stationed in the former; in 1834, 3,075. 
At the former period, in the island of Ja- 
maica, the number of troops employed 
was 2,680 ; at the present time, 4,018. It 
was not necessary for him to explain to 
hon. Members the reason of this increase, 
and he would, therefore, pass on to Canada, 
where, in 1792, with a population of 
185,000, 2,800 men were employed. In 
1834, the population amounted to 750,000, 
but the troops maintained there were only 
2,575. In Nova Scotia, during the former 
period, the number of men was 2,490, at 
present but 2,360; and, in Gibraltar, it 
was found, that, in place of 3,600 men 
who garrisoned that fortress in 1792, 2,575 
were now sufficient for that purpose. Thus 
the Committee would see, and the hon. 
Member would also see, that there was an 
increase of the military establishments 
kept on foot in the colonies, on comparing 
together the two periods, in two colonies 
only, Jamaica and New South Wales. 
In the case of the latter colony, he could 
not agree with the hon. Member in think- 
ing that, because the number of inhabitants 
had increased , the protection afforded them 
ought to be diminished. In that point, at 
least, he must venture to differ from him. 
Then, as to the comparative expense of 
the two periods referred to, the hon. Mem- 
ber had said, that the economy of 1792 
was better than that practised in 1834, 
The expenses of the staff in 1792 were 
nearly 34,000/. and in 1822, 46,3291. ; 
while the staff expenses for 1834 amounted 
to 29,957/.; being 4,310/. below 1792, 
and 16,402/. below the economical year 
1822, The number of troops in the new 
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colonies altogether amounted to 16,927 
men—the same number that was maintained 
in the old. He would not, however, trouble 
the House by giving them more figures, as 
he felt assured, that it was quite satisfied 
with the statements laid before them by 
his right hon. friend. He had hoped that 
the hon. Member would have spared Mi- 
nisters the opposition which the hon. Mem- 
ber generally made it his business to offer ; 
but events proved that he was mistaken, 
While he was on this subject, he would 
beg to call the attention of the hon. and 
gallant Colonel opposite (Colonel Evans) 
to the fact, that the question of the force 
at present kept up in the [onian Islands 
had been mixed up with the subject before 
the House. He thought it a question 
well deserving inquiry, and a proposition 
for the reduction of the number of troops 
maintained there was under the considera- 
tion of Government. He, therefore, begged 
the hon. and gallant Member would re- 
collect, that the amount of military force 
kept up in the colonies, and in the Ionian 
Islands, were two totally distinct things. 
In the whole of our colonies there were 
only 33,500 men ; and he was sure, that 
if hon. Members would take time to reflect, 
they would find that it would be extremely 
unsafe to effect any reduction in that por- 
tion of our military force. His right hon. 
friend near him had made no exaggeration 
in his statement of the sufferings endured by 
the British soldier in timeof peace; ten years 
was the lowest term for which a regiment 
remained abroad, and the state of the army 
was such, that in three or four years more 
it would devolve upon the same regiment 
to go again abroad. The hon. Member 
had complained of a slight increase in the 
number of the Horse-Guards, and had 
said, they were maintained only for show 
and for the purpose of occasionally assist- 
ing to preserve the peace. But, in acoun- 
try like this, with an immense Metropolis, 
and thickly studded with large manufac- 
turing towns, where so vast a mass of pro- 
perty was to be protected, that in- 
crease of which the hon. Member com- 
plained was a most salutary precaution. 
The military arm of the State ought to be 
reserved for those cases of necessity which 
sometimes unhappily occurred ; but, how- 
ever greatly he might regret having to call 
out its strength, it was, at least, in a 
country so densely peopled, a matter of 
satisfaction that there was such a force to 
fall back upon, in the event of the civil 
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power proving insufficient. Having said 
thus much, he would come to the state 
of Ireland. In the present situation of 
that country, it would be impossible to 
make any further reduction in the military 
force kept up there; a large reduction had 
been made this year; and, he hoped, that 
as the country became tranquillized, fur- 
ther reduction would be practicable. But, 
to be safe, reductions must be gradual. 
They ought not to be made in the spirit 
of the reductions forced upon the Govern- 
ment in the year 1822. ‘ Then,” said the 
hon. Member, “ we had a good Opposi- 
tion, a good, steady Opposition ; the Go- 
vernment wanted to continue the military 
establishment of the country on the same 
footing, but I proposed the reduction of 
10,000 men, and we carried it.” The 
number was thus reduced to 68,984 ; but 
did it remain so? [Mr. Hume: It might. ] 
In the very next year the army was in- 
creased to 74,857, and, in the year follow- 
ing, to 85,519. Nor was this all the 
benefit which the country reaped by the 
hon. Member’s legislation. He succeeded, 
indeed, in reducing the number of effec- 
tive men, but he also succeeded in increas- 
ing the number of non-effectives, and an 
additional expense of 100,000/. was yearly 
entailed on the country by this precipitous 
measure. ‘* Look,” said the hon. Mem- 
ber, “ to the blessings I brought upon you 
in the year 1822.” He would say the same 
thing with the hon. Member; he also 
would bid the Committee look back, and 
then say what they thought of the results 
of this hasty, ill-advised, and rash reduc- 
tion. In conclusion, he would beg the 
Committee not to sanction, by their sup- 
port, a plan so precipitate, and, as he 
thought, imprudent. 

Colonel Evans contended, that if the 
military force kept up in the colonies 
was based upon population, there was 
no reason why the colonies should have 
33,000 men to protect them, when 22,000 
were found enough for Ireland. He par- 
ticularly wished to know, also, why garri- 
sons were maintained in islands, as if we 
had no navy? With respect to Ireland, 
he thought, that if the Coercion Bill were 
worth anything, it ought to have enabled 
the Government to dispense with keeping 
up so large a force there. The noble 
Lord, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
in 1822, had said, that our colonies were 
to be considered as valuable either for 
commercial purposes, or for keeping up 
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our military strength; but he (Colonel 
Evans) did not exactly see how colonies 
could add to our military strength, when 
forces were employed in the colonies, 
which other parts of the empire might 
need. He wished to make an observation 
or two relating to the chaplaincy of Chel- 
sea Hospital. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) had, it was said, the intention 
of appointing a gentleman of the name of 
Gleig to this situation, and he was in- 
duced to refer to this on dit, in conse- 
quence of seeing that gentleman’s name 
mentioned in a very disagreeable manner. 
He had known him in the army, when he 
was but seventeen or eighteen years old, 
and having enjoyed the advantage of his 
acquaintance, he had had the opportunity 
of seeing him discharge the duties of his 
parish in the country, and he was bound 
to say, that a more exemplary character 
never lived. He had been charged with 
the editorship of a violent political paper ; 
but he neither was at that time, nor had 
been at any time, the editor of any paper 
whatever. 

Major Beauclerk was convinced, that 
the statement which had that evening 
been laid before the House would give 
more satisfaction to the country than any 
act which had proceeded from the Go- 
vernment for a long time. He had not 
been a flatterer of the Government, and 
would not give them his support on the 
present question, unless he believed they 
were acting on sound principles; and 
really when he found his hon. friend the 
member for Middlesex coming forward 
with a proposal for the immediate reduc- 
tion of 9,000 men, he could not go so far 
as his hon. friend. The consequence 
would be, that the young men would leave 
the army, and the old would remain in it, 
and in a year or two they would be obliged 
to give pensions to the old men, who 
would be disabled from further service. 
The conduct of Ministers on this occasion 
had been throughout manly, open, and 
fair, though, if no further progress were 
made next year, he should be as ready to 
oppose Ministers as he was now to tender 
them his support. 

Sir Henry Hardinge did not think it 
his duty as a public man to cripple the 
efficiency of the army by unnecessary re- 
ductions. His Majesty’s Ministers were, 
in his opinion, the best judges of what the 
number of the army should be, as the 
proper consideration of the question de- 
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pended on so many circumstances, and 
required so much patient and laborious 
investigation, that few but themselves 
could form any tolerable decision. At 
present we had reached the minimum of 
reduction. He would venture to say, that 
it would be found on experiment impos- 
sible to carry reduction further. Of his 
personal knowledge the 83rd regiment 
had come from India, after a stay of 
twenty-four years in that country, in 1829, 
and was now about to proceed to Canada ; 
and three other regiments, after a like 
period of service, and a like stay abroad, 
were, in the course of the year, to be again 
embarked for a foreign destination. Why, 
there was no service in the world like it, 
ancient or modern. A popular assembly 
like that was not the best calculated to 
enter into these inquiries, and the best way 
would be for the House to give their con- 
fidence to Ministers— not, to be sure, areck- 
less confidence, and to look to their superior 
information for a proper estimate of the 
necessities of the empire. The hon. and 
gallant Member read an extract of a 
letter from the Duke of York, stating, 
that, in 1822, he had mentioned to Mi- 
nisters the ineffective state of the army in 
consequence of the reduction suddenly 
forced on the Crown, and that Lord Lon- 
donderry replied, that if the experiment 
succeeded, the revenues of the State would 
be improved; if not, the country would 
gain experience, and thus either way 
would be beneficial, and must carry con- 
viction along with it. That experiment 
was a signal failure, and it was found ne- 
cessary in the following year to increase 
the army considerably, and, in 1824, the 
augmentation was confirmed in that House 
by a majority of 102 votes to 10, one of 
which was given by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. In the year 1825, a further 
addition was made to the army of 12,000, 
and the hon. Member, in his opposition to 
this, found himself in a minority of 5 to 
106-—more than 20 to 1. At that late 
hour he would not fatigue the House by 
entering any further into detail. He 
would observe only, that there was a 
charge of 20,0002. less for the effective 
service in 1830 than in this vear. In the 
instance of the land-forces there had been 
an increase of 29,740/.; in the volunteer 
corps, of 21,0007. On the other hand, 
there had been a saving in other parts of 
the Estimate. There had been on the 
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a diminution of 27,0002. So that, in point 
of fact, there was in this year a charge of 
about 23,000/. more on the effective ser- 
vice than in 1830. The right hon. Seere- 
tary fot the Colonies had stated, that a 
reduction had taken place in the Staff. 
He begged to remind him, that all the re- 
ductions at home in the Staff had taken 
place in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, 
and were therefore to be put to the credit of 
the late Administration. He was rather in- 
clined to think indeed that at home the 
Estimate had been raised; and he knew 
of no reduction of the Staff which had 
taken place in the colonies, excepting 
only in the Ionian Islands. With respect 
to the Estimate as a whole, it appeared to 
be 318,0002. lower than it was in 1830; 
but the diminution was caused by re- 
ductions upon the non-effective service, 
through the falling in of pensions and of 
half-pay. The Ministry had made of real 
reduction, if he might be allowed the 
words, a diminution only of 30,000/. in 
an expenditure of 3,000,000/., and they 
felt that, without prejudice to the army 
they could go no further. He should not 
enter into details at present. Ona future 
occasion, there were points to which he 
would beg to call the attention of the 
right hon. Secretary. He should have 
to ask him a question respecting the pen- 
sioners—a question which he had more 
than once asked during the last two or 
three years. He alluded to the practice 
of buying up pensions, which he con- 
sidered to be a most cruel and discreditable 
one. When they came to this subject, 
he had no doubt the right hon. Secretary 
would be ready to give him all the infor- 
mation he desired. He should also have 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Secretary to a passage in page 76 of the 
Estimates, which, if not in itself deception, 
was yet calculated to convey an erroneous 
impression to the House. It was there 
set forth, that there was a saving to the 
amount of 61,000/., whereas in reality, 
there was only a reduction of 19,0002. 
This arose from the right hon. Secretary’s 
having taken larger credit for this year 
than was usual. He recommended the 
right hon. Gentleman to adopt the same 
plan in drawing up his Estimates as was 
pursued in the Ordnance Department, 
wherein the vote was always distinguished 
from the charge. He must inform the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was not in the habit of in- 
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terfering with the Secretary-at-War in the 
discharge of his proper duties. He ap- 
ealed to the Committee if it were not the 
fact, that the charge, although made, was 
not proved ¢ There were some other things, 
which, as a military man, he might be ex- 
cted to notice. Allusion had been made 
to the Life-Guards. It was true that re- 
proaches had been formerly cast upon the 
Life-Guards, and not without justice; but 
since they had been first sent out on fo- 
reign service they had become a most dis- 
tinguished corps. They had fairly fought 
their way to the increase of strength which 
they had received. As to the Foot-Guards, 
in which he once had himself .the honour 
to serve, every man of proper feeling must 
applaud the conduct and appearance of 
that corps, and see that no better or more 
disciplined corps could be, nor one in 
better harmony with the feelings of an in- 
dependent people. It might be well to 
state also, that the amount of the estab- 
lishment of Guards was smaller in 1834 
than ithad been in 1792. In conclusion, 
the right hon. Gentleman repeated his 
belief, that while the Government had 
done all that could be expected from them 
in the way of reduction with respect to the 
effective service, the fact was, that little 
had been left for them to accomplish. 

Colonel Davies could not support his 
hon. friend’s Amendment, which he hoped 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Gisborne also declined supporting 
the Amendment, though he disputed the 
doctrines put forth by the Secretary for 
the Colonies. The speech of the hon. 
Seeretary-at-War had convinced him of 
the inexpediency of acceding to his hon. 
friend’s Amendment. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hume’s 
Amendment: Ayes 46; Noes 282—Ma- 
jority 236. 
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O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, Feargus 
O’ Dwyer, A. C. 
tuthven, E. 8. 
Ruthven, E. 


Jewish Disabilities. 


SCOTCH. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Parnell, Sir H. 

IRISH. 
Blake, M. 
Evans, George 
Finn, W. F. 


Jacob, E. Vigors, N. A. 

Lalor, P. TELLER. 

O'Connell, Daniel [lume, J. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, March 3, 1834. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from 
Woore and Mucelestone, for Protection to the Established 
Chureh.—By Earls Grey and Dur#am, and by Lords 
Dacre, PoLtimors, and LyTrLeton, from a Number of 
Places, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Lord Dacre, 
from St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, for the Repeal of the 
House and Window Taxes.— By the Earl of MANSFIELD, 
from Tillicoultry, for a Change in the System of Chureh 
Patronage in Scotland; and by Earl Grey, and the Earl 
of RosesErRy, from several Places in Scotland, to the 
same effect.—By Earl Grey, from a Congregation in 
Bethnal Green, for Protection to the Established Church ; 
and from a Number of Places, against any Alteration in 
the Corn Laws.—By the Earl of RoseBery, from certain 
Medical Practitioners of Manchester, for the Revision of 
the Apothecaries Aect.—By the Bishop of BANGor, from 
Carnarvon, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Proxies—Jewisu Disasitities.| The 
Marquess of Westminster said, that their 
Lordships would probably recollect, to- 
wards the close of last Session of Par- 
liament, he stated it to be his intention, 
early during the present Session, of bring- 
ing under the consideration of the House 
a motion relating to their Lordships’ 
proxies—whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to make an alteration in the prac- 
tice which had long prevailed upon that 
subject. He believed the topic had never 
been brought before the House, except 
accidentally, since the year 1816. With 
a view of redeeming his pledge, he now 
begged to give notice, that he should, on 
Thursday next, submit such a motion to 
the House as that to which he had made 
allusion. He was desirous of taking that 
opportunity of asking a noble Lord, whom 
he saw opposite, and who last Session 
brought the subject relating to the re- 
moval of the disabilities affecting the Jews 
before the House, whether he should again, 
during the present Session, submit a simi- 
lar measure for the adoption of their Lord- 
ships ? 

Lord Ellenboroughhoped, that the noble 
Marquess would not bring under the con- 
sideration of the House, on Thursday next, 
that Motion which he had just named. 
That was much too early a day, espe- 
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cially with so short a notice, to submit a 
Motion upon a subject which so nearly 
affected the interests and privileges of the 
House. He knew that several noble Lords 
who were now absent, were anxious to be 
present when the subject was introduced, 
and they could not possibly be in attend- 
ance so soon as the day named. He, 
therefore, hoped the noble Marquess 
would not, for two or three weeks, at 
least, bring the Motion in question for- 
ward. 

Lord Bexley was not prepared, after 
what had occurred in relation to the sub- 
ject of the Jews, in that and the other 
House, to take up again that measure of 
relief to which the noble Marquess had 
called his attention. 

The Marquess of Westminster having 
given notice, towards the conclusion of 
last Session, of his intention to submit a 
Motion relating to proxies, at an early 
period during the present Session, felt 
bound to redeem his pledge, and had thus 
early come forward; but, at the same 
time, he should have no objection to post- 
pone the Motion until after the Easter 
recess, if it were likely to be attended 
with inconvenience to any of their Lord- 
ships to discuss it at an earlier period. 

The Lord Chancellor said, in reference 
to the subject which had been inciden- 
tally introduced—he meant that which 
was connected with the disabilities affect- 
ing the Jews—he rose to offer a very 
few words. No person could feel more 
strongly than he did upon that subject; 
but he would throw out for the considera- 
tion of his noble friend, whether it did 
not tend to retard the success of a mea- 
sure to make it the subject of a yearly 
Motion. He had generally observed, that 
the tendency of such yearly Motions was 
to slacken the interest which Parliament 
and the country might feel in it. He 
believed, that the great question of Par- 
liamentary Reform had been retarded by 
such a course, and that such was the case 
also with another great question—Catholic 
emancipation. Those questions might 
have lasted for years, had not the habit 
of yearly bringing them forward been sus- 
pended. As he had before said, no man 
felt more strongly than he did, in favour 
of the measure for relieving the Jews, but 
he was quite convinced, by making ita 
yearly question, his noble friend would 
lessen the chances of its success. 

The subject was dropped. 
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Tue Dissenters —ImMPRESSMENT.] 
The Earl of Durham presented several Pe- 
titions from Dissenters in different parts 
of the country, from parishes in Northum- 
berland, Durham, Nottinghamshire, and 
Leicestershire, praying for the removal of 
the grievances affecting them. Two of 
the petitions prayed for the separation of 
the Church from the State. To this prayer 
he would not give his assent. With re- 
gard to every other object except that, 
he expressed his concurrence; for he 
thought, with that exception, which ap- 
plied to the two petitions, the petitioners 
prayed for nothing which ought not to be 
granted. He deeply lamented, that the 
Bill which had been introduced by his 
noble friend (Lord John Russell) in the 
other House of Parliament upon the sub- 
ject complained of by the petitioners did 
not go far enough. He, however, trusted 
that his noble friend and relative (Earl 
Grey) would consider the matter with a 
view to grant relief tothe Dissenters. For 
his own part, he believed, the time had ar- 
rived when the just and reasonable prayer 
of the petitioners ought to be conceded. 
The noble Earl also presented two petitions 
against the impressment of seamen—the 
first from Kingston-upon-Hull, signed by 
5,776 persons, and the second from Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees. He felt great satisfaction 
in presenting these petitions—in saying, 
that it was the opinion of some of the 
most distinguished officers, that impress- 
ment might be dispensed with. He hoped, 
therefore, a plan might be devised by 
which the services of the seamen might 
be obtained without having recourse to 
such an objectionable means of getting 
them as impressment. 

Earl Grey said, that with respect to the 
question of impressment, his Majesty’s 
Government did not entertain the most 
remote wish to do anything that would 
tend to prevent the subject from being 
fully considered, for the purpose of ame- 
liorating and rendering the system as 
little obnoxious as possible; but, as to 
wholly giving up the power of impress- 
ment, especially at the commencement of 
a war, that he thought was impossible, 
without endangering---nay, without de- 
stroying—that naval superiority on which 
the greatness of this country was founded. 
He agreed with his noble friend, and with 
several other noble Lords, in saying, that 
the claims of the Dissenters ought to be 
taken into the serious consideration of the 
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Legislature, for the purpose of affording 
relief; and when his noble friend lamented, 
that the measure now in progress for that 
purpose did not go further, he should 
merely observe, that that measure em- 
braced only one subject. But he begged 
leave to say, that his noble friend and 
the public should not, therefore, infer that 
the other subjects connected with this 
question were not under the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Government. He agreed 
with his noble friend, that several of the 
disabilities complained of ought to be 
done away with. Ministers had turned 
their serious attention to this question, in 
the hope and expectation of giving exten- 
sive relief to the Dissenters, if not en- 
tirely removing those objects of complaint 
which were mentioned in the different 
petitions. His noble friend could not feel 
more anxious than he did, to afford relief 
where cases occurred of real and decided 
grievance; and he was happy to find, that 
his noble friend concurred with him in 
opinion, that while the Legislature granted 
relief, they ought to keep steadfastly in 
view the necessity of supporting the Esta- 
blished Church. 

The Earl of Durham was sure, after 
what his noble friend had said, that every 
disposition existed on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give to the Dissen- 
ters all such relief as could be reasonably 
required by them. He was extremely 
glad to hear that the Bill then in progress 
did not comprise all the relief for the 
Dissenters that was intended. With re- 
spect to the subject of impressment, he 
did not think that the abandonment 
of the system generally would tend to 
destroy the maritime greatness of this 
country. By giving proper encourage- 
ment, he conceived that a sufficient num- 
ber of sailors could be procured without 
the impressment of any class of persons. 
He would not object to an Order in 
Council authorizing impressment under 
peculiar circumstances, but he could not 
agree to the adoption of the system as a 
general principle. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 
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Monday, March 3, 1834. 


Mrnutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Anatomy of 
Criminals (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Rick Trevor, from the Jus- 
tices of the Peace of Carmarthenshire, for the Repeal of 
the Sale of Beer Act ; and from two Places, against Tithes. 
=By Mr. Epwarp Butier, from Stone, and Eccleshall, 
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for the Extension to them of the Elective Franchise.—B y 
Mr. BuckineHAm, from Sheffield; and by Mr. RoBinson, 
from the City of London,—against Impressment.—By Sir 
EDWARD KNATCHBULL, and Mr. Rice Trevor, from 
several Places, against any Measures tending to weaken 
the Efficiency of the Established Church.—By Sir E. 
KNATCHBULL, from the Coroners for Kent, for an Aug- 
mentation of Fees.—By Mr. O’CoNnNELL, and Mr. BLAKe, 
from several Parishes,—against Tithes, and for the Repeal 
of the Union.—By Mr. SULLIVAN, Mr. O’CONNELL, and 
Mr. Biake, from a Number of Places in Ireland,—for a 
Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. BELLEw, Mr. O’Dwyer, 
Mr. LAtor, Mr. FearGus O'Connor, and Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, also from a Number of Parishes in Ireland, for the 
Abolition of Tithes.—By Colonel LerrnH Hay, for an 
Alteration of the System of Church Patronage in Scotland. 
—By Messrs. Potter, E. L. BuLWER, POULTER, PEN- 
LEAZE, HEATHCOTE, CHILDERS, and RussELL, from a 
variety of Congregations for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Dissenters Grirvances.] Mr. 
Potter presented a Petition from a con- 
gregation of Dissenters, assembling for 
religious worship in Hope Chapel, Wigan, 
praying for relief. They expressed their 
conviction that religious associations should 
depend for support upon the voluntary 
contributions of their own members. They 
complained of the great hardship and 
serious inconvenience arising from the 
want of a legal mode for the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths. The 
petitioners thought they ought to be 
allowed the use of parochial cemeteries 
which were public property; they also 
considered their exclusion from the nati- 
onal schools and universities as very un- 
just. As regarded the payment of Church- 
rates, he considered the Dissenters had 
just grounds of complaint, and he trusted 
the House would at no distant period 
relieve them. In many parishes the oppo- 
sition to them had been successful, not by 
illegal means, but by a vote of the vestry ; 
two instances of this occurred at Christ 
Church, Surrey, one in May, and the 
other in July, and the opposition was so 
general that there was a considerable 
majority, not only by single votes, but by 
plurality of votes under Sturges Bourne’s 
Act. The Church was for three weeks 
without sexton, organist, and other per- 
sons generally employed ; even the clock 
was stopped. A few weeks back every 
thing was restored as usual, but not by 
means of the parish funds, and it is gener- 
ally thought it will be impossible to obtain 
another rate; a circumstance like this 
must greatly injure the Establishment. 
Many other instances might be mentioned 
where the Church-rates had been so 
refused. If he were one of the most 
ardent supporters of the Church, the best 
and safest course he would recommend 
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was to give up the Church-rates with a 
good grace. It was said the Church-rates 
in England amounted to about 600,000/., 
and an opinion had been given from high 
authority that they might be very consider- 
ably reduced; but he begged to observe, 
that it was not so much the amount as 
the principle which was objectionable. 
An instance of this occurred last year in 
the great parish of Manchester; a vestry 
was called to lay a Church-rate, only one 
halfpenny,.in the pound was proposed, but 
the objection even to that small rate was 
as great as if it had been twenty times as 
much: the show of hands was decidedly 
against the rate; a poll was demanded, 
and at its close, at the end of several days, 
the rate of one halfpenny was only carried 
by a majority of 156 votes; nearly double 
the number of persons voted against the 
rate, and it was only sanctioned by the 
plurality of votes under the Vestry Act. 
As regarded the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 
brought in by the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces, he regretted that it did not go far 
enough to give satisfaction. 

Mr. Tennyson greatly regretted that 
the Bill brought in by the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces, was not of a more 
extensive nature, and that his Majesty’s 
Speech did not express something like a 
recommendation to introduce some mea- 
sure for the entire removal of the dis- 
abilities under which Dissenters laboured. 
Judging from the measure brought forward 
by the noble Lord, judging also from the 
measure of Irish Church Reform passed 
during the last Session, he greatly feared 
that nothing satisfactory to the feelings of 
the Dissenters would be done by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he had received 
many petitions of a similar nature from 
Dissenters, and letters calling upon him 
to support their prayer. He concurred 
with the hon. Member who had last spoken, 
that the Bill introduced by the noble Lord 
was totally unsatisfactory. With respect 
to the observation made by the hon. 
member for Lincoln regarding the Univer- 
sities, he must observe, that nine-tenths 
of these institutions were founded with 
property left for the relief of the suffering 
souls in purgatory, by the celebration of 
mass, and other Roman Catholic cere- 
monies. Now, unless the Government 
could by an Act of Parliament clear out 
purgatory, they did away with the inten- 
tion of the donors, by converting these 
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institutions to any other purposes. He 
thought, that having established religious 
equality, their next step should be to 
extinguish the feeling of asperity and 
animosity that existed between Christians 
of different persuasions. One of the best 
modes of doing this would be to educate 
the youths of different persuasions together. 
The Dissenters had requested him to sup- 
port the prayer of their petitions, and they 
did him but justice in supposing that he 
was ready to procure for them that relief 
from religious disabilities which had been 
procured for the members of his persua- 
sion. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley entirely 
concurred in the prayer for granting relief 
to Dissenters from those grievances under 
which they laboured, but he certainly did 
not go to the extent that some of those 
petitions went, particularly as far as 
regarded the separation of Church and 
State. This was a most mistaken view of 
sound policy, and if the House were to act 
upon this recommendation, it would do 
more injury to the Dissenters themselves, 
and to the body of the community, than 
any other measure. He agreed with the 
hon, and learned member for Dublin that 
if the measures of relief were to be confined 
to the Bill brought in by the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, he should 
be concerned that it did not go further. 
He had, however, reason to believe that a 
measure granting more advantages to the 
Dissenters, and remedying more grievances, 
would be soon submitted to the House. 
A great deal had been said about the 
compulsory payments of Church-rates, 
and he concurred in the propriety of put- 
ting an end to them; but there was a 
circumstance which had come to his 
knowledge, so highly creditable to the 
character of the Dissenters, that he would 
take the liberty to state it to the House, 
In the parish of Saint Martin-in-the- 
Fields, the Church-rates had fallen into 
arrear, and a large sum of money was due. 
The Vestry did not think it right to press 
a rate for it, but trusted to be able to 
make it up by voluntary contributions. 
The plan was tried; the whole, or nearly 
the whole of this sum was raised, and the 
collectors informed him that no class of 
persons contributed more liberally or gen- 
erously than the Dissenters. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer observed, that there was 
one principle contained in the Bill intro- 
duced by the noble Paymaster of the 
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Forces which, in a similar Bill introduced 
by Lord Plunkett in Ireland, had been 
productive of serious inconvenience and 
annoyance ; he meant the provision which 
rendered it necessary to have the permis- 
sion of the clergy of the Established 
Church previous to the burial of the dead. 
Dr. Lushington thought it would be 
much more expedient to wait till the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces was present, 
before entering into this discussion. Un- 
less the Bill were fairly stated, and the 
principles of it fully understood, it was 
incompetent to any Gentleman, be his 
talent what it might, to pronounce a just 
opinion upon any particular part of it. 
The hon. Member who spoke last had 
stated that a particular part of the present 
Bill would be productive of considerable 
annoyance to the Dissenters. He would 
state, that when the Bill was seen, and its 
provisions known, the Dissenters would 
not entertain that opinion, and for this 
reason, ,that there would be no such provi- 
sion contained in it. He was afraid that 
it was premature to enter into any discus- 
sion at present, but he would say, that it 
would be competent to any person what- 
ever, whether a Dissenter or a member of 
the Church, to be married in a Dissenting 
chapel. He did not introduce the discus- 
sion, but he thought it right to correct 
any misapprehension, and that it was 
expedient that no misstatement should go 
forth upon this most important question. 
It was most desirable that they should 
not raise an outcry against a measure until 
they had had an opportunity of consider- 
ing it, and above all, it was desirable that 
the truth should be stated at all times. 
Mr. Harvey said, there was nothing so 
ungrateful to the ears of Dissenters as the 
word “ toleration ;” it should be exploded 
altogether—perfect equality was what the 
Dissenters aspired to. All Christians 
should be put upon an equal footing. He 
should like to hear reasons for saying that 
the separation of Church and State would 
be prejudicial to Dissenters. No argument 
had been used to prove that assertion. 
With regard to the property of the Church, 
it was not the wish of Dissenters to spoli- 
ate it, for Dissenters themselves had an 
interest in preserving such property. It 
suited the purpose of many to say that the 
Dissenters required spoliation. Quite the 
contrary. The fact was, that many Dis- 


senters’ establishments were as_ largely 
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fore, interested in preserving the principle 
of the security of such property. 

Mr. Finch admitted, that there was no 
doubt that Parliament had the power to 
enact any measures as regarded the Church 
that it pleased; but he, for one, held that 
the property of the Church ought to be 
deemed as sacred as the private property 
of any gentleman who heard him. The 
property which had been bequeathed to 
the Universities was bequeathed to them — 
for a particular and specific purpose ; and 
to interfere with that appropriation—to 
divert it from that purpose—would, in his 
opinion, be complete spoliation. He also 
thought that it was the duty—the bounden 
duty—of every Christian State to provide, 
and that most liberally, for the religious 
instruction of the people. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone was convinced 
that the great body of Dissenters had a very 
different view of these matters as connected 
with the Establishment, and that their 
intention was to strip the Church of all its 
endowments. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Harvey) said, that the Dissenters did not 
pray for, but demanded, equality. 

Mr. Poulter: I rise to present several 
petitions from numerous and most respect- 
able bodies of Dissenters of different deno- 
minations, residing in the towns of Shaf- 
tesbury, Mere, Birdbush, Henstridge, and 
Stalbridge, in the counties of Wilts and 
Dorset. The prayer of these petitions is to 
be relieved from various disabilities and 
grievances which still oppress the great 
class of the dissenting interest in this coun- 
try. One of the principal objects of the 
petitioners is to be exempted from paying 
Church-rates. There is certainly a great 
distinction between the Church-rate and 
the general property of the Church; the 
latter, though mixed up with the property 
of others, being quite distinct from it as 
to tithe, while the former is a direct tax 
upon it. It would be difficult to say, that 
persons not adhering to the Church should 
be permitted to refuse this payment, be- 
cause such a right would operate as an 
inducement to abandon the Church; but 
I am decidedly of opinion, that if this 
rate is to be maintained, it ought, under 
just restrictions and regulations, to be 
applicable to the repairs of all legal 
places of religious worship within the parish. 
Nothing short of this can, or ought to 
satisfy the just demands of the Dissenters, 
if the principle of perfect religious liberty 
is to be maintained. The petitioners also 
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pray for the establishment of a general 
civil registration of all births, marriages, 
and burials. If there are difficulties in 
the way of such a plan, I am sure that an 
entirely independent system of registration 
for all these purposes ought to be accorded 
to Dissenters, and without the slightest 
interference of the established Church. 
I can assure the House, that the Bill 
introduced by the nobie Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, will be most unac- 
ceptable to the whole body of Dissenters. 
I have received the strongest communica- 
tions from the country, by which I am 
assured, that this measure will not be 
regarded as a boon, and will excite no 
feeling but that of disapprobation and 
contempt. It may be necessary to pre- 
vent the occurrence of clandestine mar- 
riages; but this object may be made 
perfectly consistent with a system which 
shall separate those who differ in religious 
doctrines from the Church, from all con- 
tact or collision with that Establishment. 
I trust the Bill will not pass in its present 
shape, but will receive such alterations as 


will make it a substantial measure of 


religious relief, and acceptable to the 
country. Itis not true that the general 
body of Dissenters regard with hostility 
the Established Church. Let them only 
possess the full enjoyment of equal civil 
rights, and they will regard the Church as 
a powerful ally in the great cause of reli- 
gious and moral education throughout 
thecountry. On the subject of admission 
to our Universities, [ also decidedly ap- 
prove of the prayer of the petitioners. 
They do not desire to interfere with the 
enjoyment of collegiate property, but they 
do claim the right of classical education 
in these Establishments, and I think they 
are entitled to do so. In all the other 
general objects and principles of these 
petitions, I beg to express my most cordial 
and entire concurrence, and I now move, 
that they be brought up. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


Cast or Mr. Dunpas.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell had stated on Friday, that there was 
a rumour prevalent in Ireland, that a per- 
son named Dundas had been improperly 
appointed to the office of stipendiary ma- 
gistrate in the colonies. A person of that 
name, and he understood the person now 
appointed to an office in the colonies, had 
been charged with peculation to a large 
amount, in the supply of certain articles 
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to the yeomanry of Leinster; he ab- 
sconded previously to an investigation of 
the subject ; and it was discovered, that the 
vouchers for his accounts were forgeries, 
and that he had supported them by per- 
jury, having sworn a false affidavit. Di- 
rections were given by the Irish Govern- 
ment to sift the forgery and perjury; but 
Dundas absconded, and nothing further 
was heard of him till this rumour of his 
appointment as a colonial stipendiary 
inagistrate. It was but justice to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stan- 
ley) to state, that he had never heard be- 
fore Friday last of those charges against 
Dundas, and that his attention being di- 
rected to the subject, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman immediately investigated it, and 
communicated to him on Saturday, that 
he had traced out Dundas, verified the 
charge, and immediately cancelled his 
appointment. It was clear, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was entirely ignorant of 
the character of Dundas, but it was 
equally clear, that a gross imposition had 
been practised on the public service in 
representing Dundas as a person fit to be 
appointed to a situation of responsibility, 
requiring not only intelligence but good 
character. He should be glad to ascer- 
tain from the right hon. Gentleman when 
the appointment took place, and through 
whom it was made, particularly if the re- 
commendation proceeded from Ireland ? 
Next, he should like to know whether the 
party, at whose instance Dundas was ap- 
pointed, might not be called to account ? 
and, lastly, whether it was the intention 
of Government to proceed against Dun- 
das on the old charge ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that this subject had 
first been brought under his attention on 
Friday, when the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin asked if he had appointed 
a person of the name of Dumas, or Dun- 
das, from the constabulary force in Ireland 
to the office of colonial stipendiary magis- 
trate ; adding that such a person had been 
dismissed for peculation from the Irish 
constabulary. The name of Dumas being 
rather remarkable, and there being one or 
two persons of that name in Armagh, he 
had answered that, to the best of his be- 
lief, no person had been appointed a co- 
lonial magistrate who had served in the 
police force, either in England or Ireland, 
and that he would not knowingly appoint 
any one who had been guilty of such 
offences as those laid to the charge of the 
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individual in question. On Saturday he 
investigated the matter, and learned, to 
his great surprise, that a person named 
Dundas, lately appointed by him a co- 
lonial magistrate, on recommendations 
proceeding from a quarter on which he 
placed the utmost reliance, and in which 
he had supposed there could be no igno- 
ratice of the necessary facts (although he 
now believed that, in this instance, such 
ignorance did exist), he found that this 
Mr. Dundas had acted in a very discre- 
ditable manner in the year 1827 (three 
years before he, Mr. Stanley, became offi- 
cially connected with Ireland). Having 
inquired into the subject, and satisfied 
himself that the transaction referred 
to was of a discreditable nature, and 
that this individual was the person en- 
gaged in it, he immediately rescinded 
the appointment, and communicated to 
the learned Gentleman that he had 
done so. In answer to the hon. and 


learned Gentleman’s inquiry as to the time 
at which the appointment took place, he 
begged to state, that the promise to make 
the appointment was given two or three 
months ago, but the actual appointment 
was not made until within a few days. 


He wished, also, to observe, that no salary 
could be received by any officer appointed 
under the act of last Session, before he 
reached his destination, and he believed 
the individual alluded to had not yet 
sailed from this country. However, whether 
he had sailed or not, orders had been 
given to revoke the appointment, for it 
was his duty to take care that the coun- 
try should not, by any lapse of his, be 
put to any needless expense. [He trusted 
that the House would not call upon him 
to name the person on whose recommen- 
dation the appointment in question had 
been made, because he could not give 
that information without being guilty of 
an unjustifiable breach of confidence. He 
had, however, great satisfaction in inform- 
ing the hon. and Jearned Gentleman, that 
the recommendation did not come from 
Ireland or from any Irishman. He must 
add, that it was not the intention of 
Government to take any steps with a 
view to punish the gentleman from 
whom the recommendation proceeded, 
because they believed him to be en- 
tirely ignorant of the facts of the case, 
and they were not aware that any steps 
could be taken against him. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated, that 
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the individual to whom he alluded was a 
fugitive from justice, and wished to know 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to institute any proceedings against 
him. He certainly did not think it was 
the duty of Government to become cri- 
minal prosecutors in the case, particularly 
as it was in the power of any person who 
might have been defrauded by Mr. Dun- 
das to bring him to justice. The gentle- 
man who recommended him to the notice 
of the Government, knowing him to be in 
distressed circumstances, had been in the 
habit of allowing him a regular annuity, 
which he intimated his intention of conti- 
nuing, whether Mr. Dundas obtained the 
appointment or not. It would, therefore, 
appear clear to the House, that that gen- 
tleman, of whose entire respectability he 
(Mr. Stanley) had every reason to be sa- 
tisfied, did not make the application to 
Government in order to be relieved from 
any charge imposed on himself. He (Mr. 
Stanley) had now stated plainly and sim- 
ply all that occurred ; he might be open 
to censure for not having previously in- 
quired into all the circumstances of the 
case ; but he had lost no time in rectifying 
the error which he had involuntarily com- 
mitted, by cancelling the appointment be- 
fore any inconvenience or injury was sus- 
tained by the public service. 

Mr. O'Connell was perfectly satisfied 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s explan- 
ation, which had met with the entire ap- 
probation of the House; but he begged 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the offence committed by Mr. Dundas 
was an offence committed against Govern- 
ment, and not against an individual. He 
had forged receipts of the payment of the 
tolls on Wexford-bridge, for the passage 
of the Police, and he had, in various ways, 
put 6,000/., or 8,000/., at least, of the 
public money into his own pocket. This was 
a case which should be taken up by Go- 
vernment, and ought not to be left to the 
prosecution of private individuals. 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply. 


Army Estimates. 


Suppty—Army Estimates.] Mr. 
Ellice thought it unnecessary, after the 
discussion which had taken place on Fri- 
day evening last, on the subject of these 
Estimates, and after the House had voted 
the number of men for the effective ser- 
vice, to do more than put the first vote 
into the hands of the Chairman. At the: 
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same time, he should be very ready to 
answer any question which might be put 
to him respecting the various items, in 
order that they might be fully and clearly 
understood. The right hon. Gentleman 
then moved the first vote,—*‘ That a sum, 
not exceeding 3,056,873/. 18s. 1ld. be 
granted to defray the charges of his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces, for service at home and 
abroad (except the regiments employed in 
the territorial possessions of the East-India 
Company.)” 

Mr. Codbett would make no objection 
to the number of men proposed by the 
right hon. Secretary, for though there was 
no war at present, no likelihood of a war, 
nor, indeed, any likelihood of the word 
being pronounced, either in that House or 
any where else, still it was certain that 
fifty millions in gold could not be collected 
without the aid of a numerous standing 
army. However, although he did not 


object to the number, he would not let 
that question pass without objecting to 
the sum required for their pay. The right 
hon. Secretary had inquired a few nights 
since, whether any Member contemplated 
reducing the present pay of the soldier ?, 


He (Mr. Cobbett) would reduce it. The 
present pay of the soldier was 7s. per 
week ; besides this, he had his flesh meat 
secured to him through the year at a cer- 
tain fixed rate. He had small beer, or 
some such drink, at a cost to the coun- 
try of 68,0007. per annum. With a few 
exceptions of trifling articles, he was 
clothed from head to foot. He had coals 
and candle-light. Indeed, his allowances 
amounted to almost board and lodging, 
together with his 7s, per week. Let that 
be compared with the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, and the House 
would see the necessity of the reduction. 
An hon. Baronet (member for Bucking- 
hamshire) said, that he (Mr. Cobbett) ex- 
cited the poor to incendiarism ; and, in a 
letter written to the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners, this same hon. Baronet stated, 
that, before the burnings, the wages of the 
unmarried labourer had been 4s. a-week, 
and that it was afterwards raised to 5s., at 
which the farmers were dissatisfied. This 
seemed as if the 5s. were thought too 
much, and yet the hon. Baronet would 
not object to the 7s. to the soldier, with 
fire, candle-light, lodgings, and all the 
other advantages. He (Mr. Cobbett) 
would only tell the hon. Baronet to take 
his letter, in which 5s. a-week was thought 
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too much for the labourer, to the poor of 
his parish, read it for them, and then add, 
that he voted 7s. per week to the common 
soldier. The right hon. Secretary had 
described, in glowing and eloquent terms, 
the difficulties and hardships of the sol- 
dier’s life; but he contended that, in Eng- 
land at least, these hardships were not 
great. Besides, he underrated the pay at 
7s., for, taken altogether, at an average, 
horse, foot, artillery, and musicians, it 
amounted to nearly ls. 6d. per day for 
each. The right hon. Secretary had been 
very eloquent in describing the various 
sufferings to which soldiers were exposed ; 
now freezing in a cold, and then frying in 
a torrid clime. Indeed, so vivid was the 
picture he drew, that hon. Members might 
almost fancy they saw the poor victim 
broiling before their eyes [a laugh]. In 
truth, the right hon. Secretary was a very 
honourable, a very clever, a very sincere, 
and very honest man, but, in reality, he 
knew nothing of what he was talking 
about—nothing more than his youngest 
child, who might be at that very moment 
in his cradle. He knew something of the 
matter. He had not, indeed, been under 
the line—he had not suffered the roast- 
ing, broiling, and scorching, in the descrip- 
tion of which the hon. Secretary had been 
so very eloquent; but he had passed seven 
years in as cold a region as any English 
regiment bad ever been stationed in, and 
a very pleasant sort of life they had of it 
there. Their summers were passed in 
fishing, in shooting wild pigeons, and in 
visiting the cottages of the Yankee girls. 
Their winter amusement was in skaiting, 
walking through the forest in snow shoes, 
or sitting by a cheerful fire in the barrack- 
room, laughing, chatting, and drinking 
good rum at 7d. per quart. Their weekly 
allowance was seven pounds of flour, which 
was equal to nine pounds of bread, for 
each man, four pounds of the best pork, 
bought by the money of the English poor, 
six ounces of butter, a quart of pease, and 
a quart of rice. Was not this more than, 
upon an average, the families of any two 
poor labourers in England had? Could 
not men be procured at a cheaper rate than 
the present to endure such sufferings as he 
had described? But then, it had been 
said, how can you reduce the pay? how 
can you break the bargain entered into 
with thosemen? Had the king no power 
—were they Janissaries, that the King 
could not get rid of them? Had not the 
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King dismissed Sir Robert Wilson; and, 
if so, surely his power extended to the 
privates? The right hon. Secretary him- 
self proposed to get rid of some of them. 
The House must be convinced that the 
pay was too high, and that it was too much 
to devote millions to the maintenance of 
those two great corporations—the Army 
and Navy. If Ministers could not get 
rid of them, the House must. It was 
impossible to disconnect this question 
from what had been proposed with 
regard to the Poor-laws, and the Re- 
port brought forward on that subject, 
which had been sanctioned by a brace of 
unfeeling bishops. In that report, it was 
proposed that the labourers should be shut 
up in a sort of Bastille; but the report 
would go through the country, and these 
men would know of the proposition that 
had been made concerning them. He 
wished to throw the observations before 
the House, but would not object to vote 
the money, as the contract had been 
made. 

Mr. Methuen protested against the 
opinions set forth by the hon. member 
for Oldham. He believed that it would 
be found, on inquiry, that, although the 
labourers in the country might not always 
be so well and regularly fed, they re- 
ceived more money than the soldiers, and 
their wages were alwaysregularly paid. The 
hon. member for Oldham had selected a 
subject very different from others which 
he might have better brought forward; 
but he did not believe that there was any 
other hon. Member present, who had 
fairly considered the subject, who would 
think that the soldiers were overpaid. 
The hon. Member had dwelt on the suf- 
ferings endured by the labourers as com- 
pared with the soldiers. Now, if they 
compared many classes of labourers, 
such as bootmakers, shoemakers, painters, 
&c,, it would be found that they were 
much better paid than soldiers. If the 
situation of the soldier was compared 
with that of the servant in a gentleman’s 
family, it would be found, that the 
amount of the board wages of the latter 
were considerably more than the pay of 
the former. In his opinion the soldier 
was not overpaid. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was surprised to 
hear the speech of the hon. member for 
Oldham, and, above all, as he understood 
the hon. Member had formerly belonged 
to the profession of which he had the 
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honour of being still a member. He was 
astonished that the hon. Gentleman 
should have introduced a subject which 
tended to lower the character of the 
soldiers of the British army. He differed 
entirely from the hon. Member, and be- 
lieved that the soldiers were perfectly 
satisfied with their condition; and there 
was not a more loyal body of men, 
although they received a smaller pittance 
than any class of persons in his Majesty’s 
dominions. On referring to page 258 of 
the Report of the Commissioners on the 
Poor-laws, it would be found stated, 
that the soldier was ill-paid as compared 
with any other class in the country; and, 
although the able-bodied pauper had not 
so much as the soldier, the pauper was 
much better fed and lodged. The soldier 
received brown bread (and here he would 
beg the attention of the hon. member for 
Oldham, as the observations were a good 
deal in his style) The brown bread given 
to the soldiers was such as was sold in 
London, under the name of household 
bread, whilst all the paupers in the work- 
house received white or wheaten bread. 
Mr. Hewitt, in his evidence before the 
Commissioners, said, that he had seen 
the convicts hold up their wheaten bread 
to the soldiers who were guarding them, 
and say, “Look here, brown tommy; 
brown bread will do for you, but not for 
us.” The soldier was satisfied with his 
condition, as he was sufficiently well paid ; 
and he was sure that the House would 
agree with him that soldiers were not 
overpaid. The Report further said, that 
the family of the pauper had a larger 
allowance from the parish than the family 
of a soldier. The Report gave, besides, 
a comparative scale of comforts enjoyed 
by the different classes. The indepen- 
dent agriculturist was the worst off in 
that scale; the soldier was so in the next 
degree; the able-bodied pauper was the 
next; the suspected thief was above him; 
and the convicted felon was the best off 
of the whole lot. There, perhaps, was 
reason for this, as the state of despon- 
dency into which the convict was thrown, 
may require more generous diet. As to 
reduction, it was ont of the question ; and, 
in war-time, the allowance was by no 
means sufficient for the hard labour they 
had to perform. The soldier was at pre- 
sent contented and happy, and would 
remain so, if the hon. member for Old- 
ham, and others, would allow him. 
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Lord Althorp was surprised at the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Old- 
ham, and was persuaded that, there could 
not be in that House an opinion favour- 
able to the reduction of the pay of the 
soldiery. The comparison made by the 
hon. member for Oldham, between the 
labourer and the soldier was not a fair 
one, neither was it fair to assume that the 
result of the inquiry entered into by the 
Poor Law Commission would be unfavour- 
able to the agricultural labourer. He 
could assure the House, that whatever 
course might be adopted in consequence 
of that inquiry, it should not operate to 
the disadvantage of the labourer, or 
render his situation worse than it was at 
present. That condition he admitted was 
bad enough; but it was principally owing 
to the mode in which the Poor-laws ope- 
rated, and the object of the Commission- 
ers was to} remedy their defects. He was 


aware of the difficulties with which the 
question of Poor-laws was beset, but 
when the subject came to be discussed, 
hon. Gentlemen would perceive, that it 
was the desire and anxious wish of Go- 
vernment to do all in their power to 


benefit the labouring classes. Again, he 
would say, that assumptions should not 
be made which were only calculated to 
arouse popular excitement. 

Colonel Davies regretted, that any im- 
proper comparison should be drawn be- 
tween the situation of the soldier and that 
of the labouring man. He agreed with 
his right hon. and gallant friend (Sir H. 
Hardinge) in attachment to the service to 
which they belonged. The question, as 
stated by the hon. member for Oldham, 
was, whether the soldier had not more 
than sufficient pay. If it should be the 
opinion of the House that that was the 
case, still it was impossible to make any 
alterations at present, as a bargain had 
been made with the soldiers, and he 
would fulfil the contract to the utmost 
letter. He did not, however, see that 
there would be any injustice in making 
a bargain hereafter with the soldiers when 
they enlisted, that they should receive less 
pay. That, however, was entirely a ques- 
tion of expediency. Formerly it was the 
custom to pay the soldiers once a month, 
but they, with their usual imprudence, 
generally squandered all away in the 
course of a few days; the consequence 
was, that the present system was adopted. 
At present he had no hesitation in saying, 
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that the soldier in the British army was 
much better off than the soldier in any 
other service. He would only add, if it 
were determined to take off a penny a 
day, it might be done as regarded those 
who hereafter enlisted, but it would be 
impossible to break a contract entered 
into. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would observe, in 
reply to his gallant friend, that he had 
been for some time attached to the Prus- 
sian army, and he would say without hesi- 
tation, that the Prussian soldier was quite 
as well off as the British soldier. He 
could also state, on the evidence of a high 
military authority examined before a Com- 
mittee of that House, that the French 
soldier, if anything, was better off than 
the British soldier. A more loyal set of 
men than the British army did not exist, 
and they were deserving of every encou- 
ragement. 

Colonel Davies wished to ask his gal- 
lant friend, whether he had not been with 
the Prussian army in the field, and not in 
time of peace? He (Colonel Davies) had 
reason to believe, that, in time of peace, 
the Prussian army were served with 
coarse brown bread, which British soldiers 
would throw away. Healso believed that 
the authority referred to his gallant friend 
was in error as to the situation of the 
French scldier. He (Colonel Davies) be- 
lieved, that the French soldiers were in a 
much worse situation than the English 
soldiery. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, that the right hon. 
and gallant Officer (Sir Henry Hardinge) 
spoke of the Report of the Poor-laws 
Commissioners, as if it was the Bible, and 
ought not to be called in question. Now, 
he knew, as many Members of that House 
knew, and as had been stated by many 
Magistrates, Clergymen, and others, in 
Petitions to that House, that the Report 
contained many gross falsehoods. The 
Report, after all, was but the opinion of 
the persons who drew it up; and he would 
venture to say, that with the exception of 
one of the Commissioners, they. knew 
nothing about the subject. It would have 
been much better to have left the matter 
to a Committee of Gentlemen of that 
House, rather than to those who had been 
selected to investigate the subject. What 
could two Bishops, and three Barristers, 
and two newspaper reporters, know of the 
working of the Poor-laws? If his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were anxious to remove 
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any of the evils from the present system of 
Poor-laws, why not appoint practical men 
to examine the subject and draw up mea- 
sures of improvement? He had made no 
attack upon the soldiers; he had only im- 
puted to them a wish which operated on all 
mankind, namely, a desire to live as well as 
possible, with as little exertion as possible 
on their parts. He confessed this motive 
had influenced him, when he was in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and, in spite 
of what had been said of the sufferings of 
the soldiers, he knew they had enough of 
everything, and indeed more than enough. 

Mr. Ellice trusted that the hon. Mem- 
bers would not persist in a discussion of 
this kind, when it was perfectly obvious 
that it could not lead to any result. For 
his own part, he was satisfied that it would 
be impossible next year, or, indeed, for 
many years to come, to make such a 
reduction as the hon. member for Oldham 
desired. 

Mr. Guest found, upon examining the 
Estimates, that a much larger sum was 
paid for the Guards than for the infantry 
of the Line. He conceived, that all the 
duty done by the guards might be done 
by the regiments of the Line. The differ- 
ence betwixt the cost of the Guards, and 
the cost of an equal number of infantry 
was 62,789/.; and he therefore moved, 
that 62,789/. be deducted from the vote, 
with the view of equalizing the pay of 
the Guards and other troops. 

Mr. Ellice said, that he could prove 
by calculations what he had stated on 
Friday night, that the Guards, as a corps, 
including all their officers, cost no more 
than an equal number of the Infantry of 
the Line, making allowance for the penny 
additional which was given to them in 
consequence of the extra duties. On a 
comparison of the expense of seven bat- 
talions of the Guards with seven batta- 
lions of the Line, both containing about 
4,640 bayonets, it appeared, that the 
Guards cost 210,508/., or about 45/. 7s. 
8d. per man; whilst the Line cost 
200,108/., or about 42/. 3s. 7d. per man; 
the difference being very trifling, and 
much more than accounted for by the 
additional penny per diem, granted to the 
former in consequence of their having to 
perform duty in the metropolis. Con- 
sidering the additional duty which fell 
upon them, and that the increase was one 
of very long standing, he thought it was 
of a nature which did not call strongly 
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for a reduction, which would moreover 
create great dissatisfaction. Reference 
had been made to the Life Guards, but this 
force was, as it were, attached to the 
Crown, and formed part of its state and 
dignity. Still the expense of the Life 
Guards was much over-estimated; and 
he could assure the hon. Member opposite, 
that they had only nineteen more horses 
on their effective establishment than in 
1792. There was certainly some differ- 
ence between the two descriptions of 
household troops, the Life Guards having 
3d. per day more than the Blues. How 
this difference arose, he could not tell; as 
his attention had only recently been 
called to the circumstance. He knew, 
however, that the matter had not escaped 
the notice of his predecessor, but it was 
much easier to recommend Reforms in 
that House than to carry them into effect. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood was inclined to 
think, that the pay of the whole army 
required revision. The salaries of the 
highest Officers of the State had been 
reduced, and he saw no reason why the 
pay of the soldier should not be lowered. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would only ob- 
serve, in answer to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
that the increase in the pay of the soldiers 
of the British army took place in 1797. 
That was previously to the currency being 
depreciated, so that the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman fell to the ground. With 
respect to what had fallen from _his- 
gallant friend, the member for Worcester, 
(Colonel Davies) he would only observe, 
that the practice of distributing the brown 
bread he had alluded to, to the soldiers of 
the Prussian army, had long since ceased. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he recollected the 
12th regiment, like the other regiments, 
had only sixpence a-day to support them- 
selves; and, during seven years, it was 
known that not a man was punished in 
the regiment. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood condemned the 
attempt to cut down the salary of the 
soldier, and disapproved of those reduc- 
tions in the army. He would be glad to 
see large reductions in high quarters, but 
he deprecated such low and paltry eco- 
nomy; those miserable attempts to pinch 
and screw a petty saving from the hard 
earnings of the unfortunate soidier. The 
hon. member for Oldham had said, that 
the pay of a private soldier had, of late 
years, been doubled. Why so it had, and 
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so had the salaries of the Ministers and 
the Judges. Cut them downhalf too. The 
rent also had been doubled. Yes it had ; 
the rent of land had been equally and 
fraudulently raised. He deprecated this 
candle-ends and cheese-parings economy. 
What, were they going to do this when 
they would want an increased force? The 
honour of the nation had been much neg- 
lected for want of a competent military 
force, and England had, in consequence, 
not assumed a proper attitude of opposition 
towards Russia. He had seen the recom- 
mendations of the Poor-law Commission- 
ers. [Question.| It was the question which 
concerned the present vote—for a Magis- 
trate had said, that if those recommenda- 
tions were carried into effect, it would 
take 40,000 men to preserve order in the 
county of Kent, and he could, from his 
own knowledge, prove, that they would 
require 20,000 men tokeep Birmingham 
quiet, if those suggestions were adopted. 
To give the House some idea of the sub- 
ject, he would just tell them how the 
paupers, in his parish, were employed, 
and their pay, which they might compare 
with that of the soldier. He had the list 
delivered into his own hand by one of the 


parish officers in December last. These 
paupers were employed by the officers in 


wheeling sand and stones. Sixty-one 
able-bodied paupers were employed in 


wheeling sand. This was the number of | 


those who wheeled sand. It was no 
laughing matter; he wished some of the 
hon, members who laughed, had to wheel 
wheelbarrows full of sand all day long; 
they would not Jaugh then. The single 
men were allowed only 1s. a day; a mar- 
ried man with one child 1s. 4d.; with three 
children ls. 7d.; and with four or more 
2s. Now, these wheelbarrows full of sand 
{Laughter]|—He was surprised that hon. 
Members could find anything to laugh at 
in that. Hedid not approve of such low 
ribaldry. Well, this wheelbarrow full of 
sand weighed 140\b., which those labour- 
ers had to wheel up a hill, and then to 
wheel the empty barrow back again; 
making the whole distance a mile and a 
half. This was to be done sixteen times 
in the course of the day, being a twenty- 
four miles’ march, for which these men got 
one shilling. But eight of these miles they 
had to wheel the barrow laden up bill. He 
should allow six miles more for that. That 
made altogether thirty miles a day, which 
these Birmingham button-makers and brass 
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founders, had to go with their barrows; and 
they only got one shilling. Thirty miles 
would be a tremendous march even for 
soldiers, brought up to marching, though 
they would do it for the glory of their 
country. What, then, must such a march 
daily be to these poor button-makers ? 
Mr. Hume was very much surprised at 
the extraordinary speech which had just 
been delivered by the hon. member for 
Birmingham. He wished to know, whether 
the hon. Member was in earnest, as his 
speech, and especially the first part of it, 
would justify, not a large diminution, but 
a large increase in the amount of the 
British army. If we were to keep up an 
army to re-establish the Poles at Warsaw, 
and to protect the Grand Seignor at Con- 
stantinople, no one could be rash enough 
to say, that our present army would be 
sufficient. What did the hon. Member 
mean? What did the hon, Member wish 
the Government should do? In his opin- 
ion, his hon. friend, the Secretary at War, 
might have pushed his reductions even 
further than he had already carried them, 
but the hon. member for Birmingham was 
of a different opinion, and would not give 
his hon. friend the slightest credit for 
the very proper reductions which he had 
already made. From the arguments which 
the hon. Member had employed that 
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| evening, it might be supposed that he was 


anxious to drive the country into war in 


order to get out a deluge of paper. He 


_ was sorry, that the hon. Member had not re- 
flected upon the melancholy consequences 


|which had resulted to the country from 
the deluge of paper with which it was 


inundated during the last war. He was 
happy to say, that very few Members 
could be found to concur with the hon, 
Member in the dangerous doctrines which 
he had propounded on that subject. We 
had already paid severely enough for 
having once permitted that deluge. We 
had got out of that scrape, at present, 
though we had been pretty well scotched 
in the struggle; and he sincerely hoped, 
that we should not be foolish enough to 
retrace our steps and plunge again into 
the evils from which we had escaped, as it 
were, by a miracle. What had the hon. 
Member been sent into that House for ? 


' Was it not to promote economy ? [‘*No!”} 


No! then was he more astonished than 
ever. Had not the hon. Member stated, 
that a cheap Government was the great 
and leading object of the Reform Bill? 
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He thought, that the measure which the 
hon. member for Birmingham recom- 
mended as the panacea for all the dis- 
tresses of the country was the most 
monstrous proposition that had ever been 
brought forward by a representative of 
the people, and he was sure, that what- 
ever the hon. Member might think upon 
the subject, his suffering constituents at 
Birmingham would not thank him for 
objecting to reductions which were calcu- 
lated to mitigate the pressure of that 
taxation under which they were unfortu- 
nately groaning. He had scarcely ever 
heard a speech more full of inconsisten- 
cies than that which the hon. Member had 
just delivered. They appeared, at least, 
inconsistencies to him; but that might be 
because he was not able to understand 
the hon. Member, or the object at which 
he was driving. [d Jlaugh.| Gentle- 
men might laugh, but he was sure, that 
if the House adopted the opinion of the 
hon. Member, it would hurry the country 
into the most lamentable and fatal results. 
To return, however, to the subject more 
immediately before the Committee. He 
had heard nothing, either on that evening, 
or on the evening of the last debate on 
this subject, which could induce him to 
alter the opinion which he had then 
expressed, namely,—that the number of 
men voted for the military service of the 
year was too great; but as the Committee 
had already decided that point against 
him, he would not give it the trouble of 
dividing upon the amount of the grant 
necessary to support the fixed number of 
men. He thought, however, that as we 
were not in a state to continue the pay- 
ment of 6,000,000/. to the army, we 
ought to exercise the strictest economy in 
forming the Estimates. Hon. Gentlemen 
might think, that the country could bear 
that amount now; but if any pressure 
came, they would find, that it was not in 
the power of the country to bear it. In 
entering his protest against this extent of 
expenditure, he would beg leave to call 
the attention of the Committee to various 
items which he found in the Estimates. 
And first, to the item for recruiting, where 
he thought, that a saving of 20,000/. 
might be effected. The Committee had 
been told, that the ranks were not to be 
filled up till the army was reduced, by 
deaths and other circumstances, to a 
certain amount. Why, then, was the 
country to be charged with 10,800/, as 
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levy money for 2,700 recruits for Great 
Britain and Ireland? Why should it be 
charged with 3,000/. as levy money for 
800 recruits for the colonial corps? Why 
also should it be charged with the ex- 
penses of the recruits in joining their 
regiments, and at the different depdts? 
Why too should the amount of regimental 
contingencies remain so large? The hire 
of carriages on marches, and the travelling 
expenses of officers, ought to form part 
of the regular regimental expenses. He 
saw a sum of 18,0002. and upwards voted 
as an allowance in aid of the regimental 
messes in different parts of the King’s 
dominions. That sum was originally 
granted to prevent the officers from suf- 
fering by an additional duty that was 
placed upon wine, but that duty had been 
since taken off; and as his hon. friend 
had reduced the table money of the 
Guards from 6,000/. to 4,000. a year, 
he saw no reason why a reduction should 
not be made in the amount of this mess- 
money. He must complain, that during 
the last year twenty-seven officers in the 
three regiments of Guards had received 
promotion, whilst no more than thirty-one 
officers had received promotion in the 
ninety-nive regiments of the line. The 
officers of the Guards had a special ad- 
vantage in the rapidity and facility of 
their promotion. Why, then, should they 
be further encouraged with other special 
advantages, such as their table money, 
their supernumerary officers, &c.? He 
wished his hon. friend to explain a little 
more fully what was meant by the two 
items of ** Travelling expenses of officers,” 
and of ‘* Allowances to officers command- 
ing, and to acting staff officers, and non- 
commissioned officers of dépdts of regi- 
ments on foreign service.” The last item 
he saw amounted to 9,500/. He also 
wished to get rid of the table allowance 
for the officers of the Guard at Dublin 
Castle. That allowance, which was 1,000/, 
a year, ought to be got rid of, as well 
as the table money to the Guards in 
London. If the Lord lieutenant were 
withdrawn from Dublin, the table allow- 
ance to his guard at the Castle must go 
along with him. He knew not exactly 
what advantages might be derived from 
such a measure, but of this he was sure, 
that many advantages would flow from it, 
He was of opinion, that without at all in- 
terfering with the efficiency of the army, 
all the expenses to which he had just 
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alluded might be reduced. He should 
not offer any opposition to the grant, but 
would merely enter his protest against it, 
that he might not be supposed to give it 
his concurrence. 

Mr. Ellice was sure, that it would be a 
satisfaction to his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, to learn that the vote of men 
for this year did not go to the extent 
which he supposed. He had mentioned 
to his hon. friend before, that there was, 
in point of fact, a considerable reduction 
in that vote, inasmuch as all the colonial 
corps were included in the Estimate of 
this year, which was not the case before 
the year 1828. If his hon. friend would 
take that circumstance into his considera- 
tion, he would find that the excess of the 
number of men voted this year over the 
number of men voted in 1822 was not 
10,000, as he supposed, but only 5,000. 
He was sure, that the annunciation of 
that circumstance would give some satis- 
faction to his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, and still more to those hon. 
Gentlemen who had voted with him on 
Friday night. Referring to the remarks 
which his hon. friend had made on the ex- 


pense of the recruiting department, he 
observed that he partly concurred in them. 
Low as the Estimate for recruiting was at 
present, the expense appeared too high 


under existing circumstances. He had 
represented to the proper authorities, that 
such was his opinion. He could not, 
however, forget, that if we stopped the 
recruiting department entirely, we might, 
at a future time, be put to greater expense 
in re-establishing it. He could assure his 
hon. friend, that he was most anxious to 
reduce that expense as low as possible. 
The levy-money for recruits was fixed at 
4l. 6s. a head, and that was, he believed, 
the sum usually allowed. It was neces- 
sary, as a contingency, if it were only to 
meet the case of regiments coming home 
skeletons, as they too often did, from ser- 
vice in foreign climates. Soldiers could 
not be transferred from other regiments, 
and, it was, therefore, necessary, that 
those regiments should be filled up with 
recruits. He expected a regiment, which 
was now reduced to a skeleton, home 
from India in a few days. It was such a 
circumstance as that, which had prevented 
him from making such great reductions on 
this head as he had originally intended. 
He would, however, use every exertion to 
keep this item of expense as low as pos- 
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sible. Another of the items to which his 
hon. friend had alluded, and on which he 
differed not only from his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, but also from his 
predecessor in office, the hon. member for 
Dundee, was, the mess allowance to march- 
ing regiments. He thought, that it would be 
a hardship to reduce that allowance, con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances under 
which it had been granted. It had been 
granted for a considerable space of time, 
and had been granted on account of the 
expensive and dangerous service to which 
officers were liable in some of our co- 
lonies. It was an item of no great amount, 
but still he admitted it to be deserving 
notice. The mess-money of the Guards 
had been reduced from 6,000/. to 4,000. 
a year, and, in making that reduction, he 
had done all that he could. This allow- 
ance had existed ever since the Revolu- 
tion, though it had been paid, at different 
periods, out of different public funds. The 
present expense was not unreasonable, 
and, though it might be of no importance 
to the field officers of the Guards, it was 
not so immaterial to the junior officers. 
The subalterns of the Guards, it ought to 
be considered, were worse off than the 
subalterns of the Line, for they had no 
lodging money allowed them, and were 
compelled to incur various expenses from 
which the subalterns of the Line were free. 
He thanked his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, for the candid nature of 
his observations, and hoped, that the Com- 
mittee would follow the example of his 
hon. friend, and abstain from offering any 
resistance to the grant then before it. 
Colonel Wood said, the mess allowances 
were given to officers of the Line under 
peculiar circumstances. There were some 
of them who had no income besides their 
pay. Thus circumstanced they could not 
partake of wine at the mess, and it was 
painful to see them under the necessity of 
allowing the bottle to pass without filling 
their glasses. This was represented to 
the Prince Regent, and it was at first pro- 
posed to increase their pay. On reflec- 
tion, however, it was thought better to 
give a moderate allowance of wine to en- 
able them to drink two or three glasses at 
dinner. On this account it was called 
the Prince Regent’s allowance. No per- 
son surely would wish to see persons shut 
out entirely from the army because they 
had no income but their pay. The in- 
crease of pay in the army did not 
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arise from the depreciations, for in 
point of fact it was increased before 
the depreciation began. He did not 
consider the pay which the Guards re- 
ceived too large. That, however, was not 
the question ; for what they were now called 
upon to decide was, whether the allowance 
which had heretofore been made for the 
mess-table of the officers of the Guards 
should be continued or reduced? He 
thought that no reduction should be made, 
and for this reason, that the regiments of 
the Guards were not more expense to the 
country than were those regiments of the 
Line which were equally efficient. 

Sir Henry Hardinge considered that 
the sum now proposed to be voted for the 
mess-table of the officers of the Guards 
would be wholly insufficient for the pur- 
pose. He, therefore, hoped, the right hon. 
Secretary (Mr, Ellice) would look into the 
matter again, and correct the error into 
which he had fallen in this respect. It 
should be recollected, that the officers of 
the Line had allowances, such as coals, 
candles, &c., which were not made to 
the officers of the Guards; and that if the 
officers of both forces were to receive the 
same advantages the officers of the Guards, 
instead of 6,000/. would be entitled to 
12,0002. a-year. The House would not 
have objected to the original vote; and if 
the mess-table of those officers were re- 
duced so as to oblige them to seek their 
dinner in regimentals at a hotel or coffee- 
house, it would be little creditable to the 
service. But he felt assured, that the right 
hon. Secretary would soon discover how 
inadequate 4,000/. would be for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Ellice thought, the better way 
would be to leave the matter altogether 
in his hands. He must, however, say, 
that he had looked into the case with 
some attention, and that if he had not been 
convinced that 4,000/. would be sufficient, 
he should not have made any change in 
the vote of last year. 

Sir Henry Hardinge assured the right 
hon. Secretary that no contractor would 
be found who could provide a proper mess- 
table at the rate of allowance proposed. 
In this he knew every officer in the Guards 
would agree with him. 

Mr. Ellice thought it very hard that, 
after doing all he could to satisfy every 
party, he should be taunted on the one 
side by the right hon. Baronet, and on 
the other by his hon. friend, the member 
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for Middlesex with doing nothing. [An 
Hon. Member : you are doing en 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that the 
right hon. Secretary was merely coquetting 
with the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Ellice begged to deny the assertion 
of the right hon. Baronet, that he was co- 
quetting either with the hon. member for 
Middlesex or any one else. He was 
merely performing his duty as well as he 
was able; and neither the remarks of the 
right hon. and gallant Officer, nor the 
observations of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, though delivered in a very differ- 
ent spirit, should deter him from discharg- 
ing what he conceived to be his duty to 
the House and’to the country. 

Mr. Cobbett said, it was nut very con- 
soling to his constituency at Oldham to 
know that the officers of the Guards were 
to have 4,000/. allowed them for their 
dinners, while the labouring poor in that 
part of the country could earn little more 
than 24d, a-day. [Laughter.| This was 
no laughing matterr he could assure hon. 
Gentlemen. 

Sir Henry Hardinge must repeat that, if 
the officers of the Guards were allowed 
the advantages possessed by the officers 
of the Line, instead of 6,000/., they would 
be entitled to 12,0007. He was, therefore, 
fully justified in all that he had said, and 
the advice which he had given to the right 
hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Hume considered, that the officers 
of the Guards ought to be very well con- 
tent with 19s. a day for dinner. Indeed, 
if they expended more for such a purpose, 
he did not think they would be fit for duty 
afterwards. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood had studied the 
question of the currency for twenty years 
closely, and he was quite satisfied in his 
own mind that unless recourse was had to 
paper money, the country could not pros- 
per. The hon. member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Hume) had insinuated that he wished 
for a war. He denied the insinuation. 
He had certainly told the House last 
Session that Constantinople was in danger, 
and what had happened? why, in a short 
time afterwards, the Autocrat of Russia 
was in possession of the capital of the 
Turkish Empire. He had in like manner 
foretold what happened to the Dardanelles, 
and perhaps it was not true that Russian 
artizans were now actually engaged in 
erecting fortifications to render the Dard. 
anelles impassable by British ships. But 











Supply — 
he had not spoken a word aboutwar. He 
was surprised that the hon. member for 
Middlesex should have made insinuations. 

Sir John Byng thought, that he was as 
competent as any one to give the House 
good information respecting the mess-table 
of the Guards, and the advantages en- 
joyed by officers of the Line as contra-dis- 
tinguished from those of the Guards. 
He was bound to say, that the officers of 
the Guards considering their duties, were 
not as well paid as those of the Line. 
Among other things, every seven battalions 
of the Line were allowed a sum of 1,200J. 
for wine for their mess-table, while no 
such allowance was made to the officers 
of the Guards. The officers of the Guards 
had not a shilling for any such purpose. 

The vote was agreed to. 

Mr. Ellice, in proposing the next vote, 
observed, that there was an increase of 
2,242/. 13s. 4d. in the charge for General 
Staff Officers, and officers of hospitals 
serving with his Majesty’s forces in Great 
Britain, owing to an increase of pay and 
the transfer of the Staff Officers to the 
different garrisons. In the item for money 
allowed to officers for lodgings, there was 
also an increase of about 6007. He was 
sorry he was unable to give that sort of in- 
formation to the House which would 
clearly explain the nature of the vote for 
extraordinaries of the army; but he was 
himself in the dark on this subject at pre- 
sent. Before next year, however, he 
should be in a condition to throw some- 
thing like light on this particular vote. 
In the charge for additional pay to chap- 
lains and medical officers, there was a de- 
crease of 1647. He should now explain 
to the House the reason why he had not 
been able to comply with the recommend- 
ation of the Committee of the last year 
with respect to the reduction of the num- 
ber of Staff Officers at head-quarters. 
Desiring to carry that recommendation 
into effect he wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief on the subject, but that noble Lord 
in answer informed him that the reduc- 
tion proposed was not practicable. With 
every desire to assist in carrying the re- 
commendation of the Committee of last 
year into effect, his Lordship said, that, 
consistently with the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, it would not be possible to consolid- 
ate the offices of Quartermaster-General 
and Adjutant-General under one head. 
The duties of the one related to the dis- 
cipline, arming, and clothing of the army ; 
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and those of the other had regard to its 
efficiency, appointments and movements. 
It was, therefore, the noble Lord observed, 
impossible that they could be consolidated 
as the Committee had advised, and morees- 
pecially as for upwards of a century and a 
half the Staff at head-quarters had been 
considered as the officers of the King, and as 
forming part of his Majesty’s State. On 
receiving the Commander-in-Chief’s reply, 
he had made every possible inquiry on the 
subject, and from what he could learn, he 
was bound to admit that the duties of the 
Adjutant-General had increased, he might 
almost say quadrupled. The offences now 
tried by Courts-martial were infinitely more 
numerous than formerly, and nothing could 
exceed the care with which the evidence 
in each case was investigated at the Ad- 
jutant-General’s-office. Indeed, the la- 
bours which now devolved on his hon. 
and gallant friend (Sir John Macdonald) 
who filled that office, were greater almost 
than he was able to undergo. He had 
not the same means of ascertaining the 
nature and extent of the duties which the 
Quartermaster-General had to perform ; 
but he thought that after these explana- 
tions his hon. friend the member for Mid- 
dlesex, would not press the Motion of 
which he had given notice, but rather 
leave the matter in his (Mr. Ellice’s) 
hands, with the assurance that he would 
do all that could be done in the way of 
reduction, as circumstances should arise. 
His hon. friend might protest as strongly 
as he pleased against the vote; but if he 
would abstain from pressing his Motion, 
he might depend on it, that if any change 
occurred, advantage should be taken of it. 
There was only one other point that 
seemed to call for observation from him, 
and that was with respect to the salary of 
the Governor of Windsor Castle. He was 
not prepared to say that this appointment 
should be treated as a military situation ; 
but, whether it was so or not, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman, that if this vote 
were now agreed to, that question should 
be settled before the next year. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving, ‘That a sum not exceeding 
122,143/., be granted to his Majesty for 
the Pay and Allowances of General Staff- 
Officers and Officers of Hospitals, serving 
with his Majesty’s Land Forces in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on foreign sta- 
tions (excepting India), and of his Majes- 
ty’s garrisons at the Cinque Ports, Wind- 
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sor Castle, and the Tower of London, to 
the Ist of March, 1835.” 

Mr. Hume said, that it might appear 
strange for a civilian to deliver an opinion 
on military matters; but, however this 
might be, he felt justified in the course he 
was about to take. He must say, that he 
did not feel the least surprise at the an- 
swer which the right hon. Secretary had 
received from the Commander-in-Chief, 
for well he knew that no application had 
ever yet been made to the head of an 
office respecting changes, that was not 
met by a statement that no changes were 
necessary; and, for this reason, he thought 
that the Secretary at War should have a 
seat in the Cabinet, for the purpose of 
carrying his own views into effect. They 
were bound, however, notwithstanding the 
opinion expressed to the contrary, by the 
Commander-in-Chief, to carry the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of last year 
into practice. That some change was 
called for in this department, no one 
could deny. It was not only most unfair, 
but, he would add, it was decidedly un- 
just towards the service generally, for one 
set of men, no matter what their qualifi- 
cations might be, to enter upon an office 
of this description, which ought to change 
hands in order to reward merit, and there 
remain for life. It was understood that 
the practice adopted in the navy should 
be carried into the army, and that, instead 
of Staff appointments being fixed for life, 
they should be changed every four or five 
years. He should like to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite why this 
had not been done, and why all, whose 
services were equally meritorious, should 
not be equally eligible to those situations 
which were deemed most honourable, as 
well as most lucrative. There was also 
another point which he wished to notice, 
and that was, the fees which were exacted 
from officers obtaining appointments for 
their patents. In many cases, those fees 
amounted to a whole year’s salary, and 
this, he could not help saying, was very 
oppressive. A comparison of the expenses 
of the State in 1792 and 1834, would 
show a very great increase at the latter 
period. In 1792, the total charge for 
Great Britain was 10,408/., whereas now 
it was 30,0007. In the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s department, there was that officer, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, and two 
Assistant Adjutant-Generals ; making in 
the whole a charge of 6,000. for 
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officers who, in 1792, did not exist at all. 
This was the same with the Quartermas- 
ter-General; and, he wanted to know 
why, with two Secretaries of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, this expense was re- 
quired. If he were to be told that this 
was the Royal Staff, and the House had 
nothing to do with it, the sooner that 
question was decided the better. He 
would say, that if that House was to find 
the money, it ought also to have the con- 
trol. He believed a large portion of this 
charge to be unnecessary, and he should 
therefore move, ‘‘ That the vote be reduced 
8,8702.” That Motion was agreeable to 
the recommendation of the right hon. 
member for Dundee, given to the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into naval and 
military expenditure. 

Colonel Davies said, that the Governor 
of Lower Canada received, altogether, 
9,0362.; his allowances being kept up, 
besides his salary of 4,500/. a-year. This 
he thought monstrous, considering it was 
in an untaxed and cheap country, while 
the President of the United States had 
little more than 5,000/. a-year. Another 
case of the same kind was the Governor- 
ship of Nova Scotia. At Gibraltar, the 
Governor received 5,371/., besides his 
half-pay and allowances, making alto- 
gether 6,700/. These sums ought all to 
be reduced. 

Mr. Ellice said, that a Committee having 
been appointed to examine these matters 
up-stairs, he should not enter into them 
minutely upon this occasion. His gallant 
friend had enumerated the allowances of 
the noble Lord, the Governor of Quebec, 
which had been granted to him for other 
services, and had nothing whatever to do 
with the duties of his Government. With 
regard to the salary, it must be remem- 
bered that the state expected to be kept 
up by the Governor, made heavy demands 
upon his expenditure. He knew that, in 
the case of Sir James Kempt, who had all 
the large allowances now complained of, 
he brought not one shilling home as the 
produce of his office. His gallant friend 
must not suppose that the accustomed 
regulations which had been observed by 
Governors in our Colonies, or the habits 
of the people amongst whom they had 
been observed, were to be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the bidding of a 
Committee, without producing lamentable 
and dangerous consequences. He con- 
tended, that as long as the present state 
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observed by the Colonial Governors was 
to be kept up, the allowance of 4,000/. a- 
year was not more than was necessary to 
meet the expenditure. If they sent out 
an officer to discharge the duties of the 
Government with an establishment which 
might be lodged in two rooms, then 
half the salary would be sufficient. With 
regard to Nova Scotia, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who was now going out as Governor, 
and who was known to be a man not in 
the most affluent circumstances, it had 
been a great question with him whether 
to accept the appointment or not, on 
account of the expense. At all events, 
he was quite sure, that if that officer 
returned, after remaining out four or five 
years, he would not have saved a farthing. 
Indeed, there had been generally this 
year, as he was enabled to say from his 
own knowledge, a great difficulty in 
obtaining officers of reputation and dis- 
tinction to fill such stations. 

Sir Henry Hardinge concurred with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that the 
subject of the present Amendment would 
be much fitter for discussion in the 
Committee up-stairs than in that House; 
and moreover it was to be borne in mind, 
that the matter had been discussed last 
year before a Select Committee. He con- 
tended, that, in the case of a distinguished 
officer like Lord Aylmer, it was too much 
for the House to be called upon to caicu- 
late the allowance for his distinguished 
services in the Peninsula, and his pension 
for the wounds he had received, as part of 
his emoluments as Governor of Quebec. 
It was notorious that these offices were 
paid so as to be a burthen rather than a 
profit. He would state, as an instance, 
that of the Governor of Barbadoes, who, 
on going out there, found that it was quite 
impossible for him, upon the pay which he 
received, to maintain his rank, and asso- 
ciate with the planters, and who, there- 
fore, at once signified his desire to retire ; 
begging only to be reimbursed for his out- 
fit, which had cost him a considerable 
sum. He was sure it would be found, 
that the impolitic plan of cutting down 
the salaries of the military Governors in 
our Colonies to such a low degree would 
be attended with this bad consequence 
(than which none could be worse), that it 
would be impossible to get officers of dis- 
tinguished merit and ability to take those 
governments, seeing that the pay was so 
extremely inadequate. He was certain he 
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need not remind his right hon. friend 
opposite, that, if the public service was to 
be performed, the best and truest economy 
consisted in getting it performed by the 
fittest and best qualified persons. He did 
not quite agree with his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Ellice) in what he had said in his for- 
mer speech, as to the Staff at head-quarters, 
The present amount of the Staff was barely 
enough to keep it efficient. It appeared 
to him, that his right hon. friend, in his 
speech, had held out the prospect that 
hereafter some portion of the staff might 
be reduced. Now, if there was a differ.. 
ence of opinion on that subject between 
his right hon. friend and the noble Lord, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the point was 
one which should be referred to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had been 
glad to hear the terms in which his right 
hon. friend had spoken of Sir John Mac- 
donald; for there was not an officer in the 
service whose duties had been more admir- 
ably performed; but he regretted that 
his right hon. friend had not more dis- 
tinctly stated his intention of maintaining 
the Staff. The duties of the Adjutant- 
General had been of late greatly increased ; 
and, if he was not supplied with the ne- 
cessary means, it would be impossible for 
him to proceed, as he had done, in carrying 
one important view of that House into 
effect,—namely, the prevention, as much 
as possible, of corporal punishment in the 
army. If the House wished that the 
effective discipline of the army should be 
maintained, while corporal punishment 
was done away, the Staff must be kept 
up. He would warn the right hon. Gen- 
tleman against reductions and ill-chosen 
consolidations, which tended to impair the 
efficiency of the army, while, in reality, no 
saving was effected to the public. He 
trusted that no reductions in the Quarter- 
master-General’s department would be 
hastily adopted. As an example of the 
impropriety of the House suffering itself, 
to use an expression of Lord Ripon’s 
(when Mr. Robinson), to be badgered into 
reductions without considering what would 
be their effect upon the service. He 
would state an instance of a reduction of 
the kind. Some Sessions ago the hon. 
member for Middlesex, backed by the Re- 
port of a Committee, proposed the reduc- 
tion of the Inspectors of Army Clothing. 
The consequence was, that a predecessor 
of the right hon. Gentleman reduced the 
two Inspectors of Army Clothing. The 
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Committee of last Session examined one 

of these late Inspectors (Colonel Duffey) ; 

and it appeared from his evidence, that 

one effect of their inspectorship was, that 

the clothing for the army was greatly 

improved; and that gentleman stated, 

that he himself was employed in the dis- 

charge of his duties, while Inspector, for 

300 days out of the 365. So much injury. 
occurred for the want of those officers 

that, upon the evidence taken by the 

Committee, a unanimous recommendation 

was agreed to, that the Inspectors should 

be replaced. He was convinced, that the. 
consolidation of the Adjutant-General’s | 
and the Quartermaster-General’s depart- | 
ments would be most injudicious. The | 
same Officer was seldom fit for the duties | 
of the two offices. If he took, for exam- 
ple, the case of Sir G. Murray, who, next 
to the Duke of Wellington, was the most 
able officer that could be found in the 
service to fill the office of Quartermaster- 
General, yet he would not be well-qualified 
to preside over the other department, 
from his want of acquaintance with de- 
tails. The very capacity and powers of 
mind which enabled men to take large 
views, and direct the general operations of 
armies, would frequently disqualify them 
from such duties as fell to the department 
of the Adjutant-General. Indeed, this 
plan of consolidating the two departments 
was tried twenty years ago, and failed. 
The great object, it was obvious, should 
be to maintain in time of peace that sys- 
tem in the army which had been, by expe- 
rience, found to work best in war. Carry 
reduction as low in each department as 
the efficiency of it would permit, but 
maintain them all, so that they might be 
ready to be brought into operation the 
moment a war broke out. He would re- 
peat, that he did not object to the prin- 
ciple of reducing them to the lowest 
amount which a due regard to the service 
would permit; but he would say, that 
they should keep such numbers in each 
individual department that they might be 
prepared, upon an emergency, to be put 
at once into an efficient state. Under 
such circumstances, he thought it would 
be impossible to reduce either of those 
offices. The hon. member for Middlesex 
had said, that it was the desire of the 
Government to reduce the Staff, but that 
it was evident, that the Royal dictation 
prevented them from doing so. That hon. 
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pression. His (Sir H. Hardinge’s) right 
hon. friend opposite, the Secretary at 
War, quite agreed with him, that the 
officers of the King’s Staff should be 
maintained, It should be the duty of 
that House not to get itself into the 
dilemma of bringing the Secretary at War 
and the Commander-in-Chief into collision 
upon any such point. It was stated, in 
the evidence given by Lord F. Somerset, 
before the Committee of last Session, that 
the Commander-in-Chief was always most 
ready to meet the views of the House 
with regard to reduction, whenever they 
did not appear to him incompatible with 
the efficiency of the army. But there 
were cases in which the accumulation of 
duties beyond the means of discharging 
them had produced the worst results. Sir 
George Bingham, who recently died, 
while in a command in the south of Ire- 
land, declared, on his death-bed, that he 
believed the excessive duties imposed 
upon him had hastened his end. It was 
also well known, that many officers had 
refused appointments of a similar kind 
upon such grounds; and he, therefore, 
thought the service was not in a state to 
call for the consolidation of departments, 
and giving additional labour to individuals. 
His right hon. friend had stated, that the 
governorship of Windsor Castle would 
hereafter be taken out of the Estimates. 
He had no objection to that, provided it 
was understood, that the King’s preroga- 
tive was maintained as before. It was 
true there was no military duty to perform 
at Windsor; but it was one of those 
offices of honour and distinction that 
should be maintained as rewards for those 
who had gallantly served their country. 
He had the honour of serving with the 
noble Lord, the present Governor of 
Windsor Castle (Earl of Munster). That 
noble Lord was twenty-seven years in the 
army: he had served in India: he had 
served in the Peninsula, where he had 
been wounded: he was in twelve general 
actions: and had had, on different occa- 
sions, four horses shot under him. He 
must say, that he should be better pleased 
to see the Governorship of Windsor 
Castle retained in the Estimates, as it was 
a military tenure. He did not understand 
how the other military governments were 
to be kept up, if that one was to be taken 
out of these Estimates. The military 
governments of the Army in 1833 
amounted to 30,000/. a-year, to be distri- 
2L 
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buted amongst the many distinguished 
field-officers and generals of the army. 
In 1792, and, indeed, more than half a 
century ago, when our army did not 
amount to half what it was at present, 
those military governments amounted to 
upwards of 30,000/. a-year. In 1833, that 
House, going with what seemed to be the 
feeling out of doors, reduced those go- 
vernments from 30,0007. a-year, which 
they were in 1792, before our last long 
war, to 18,000/. a-year. Was such a 
proceeding fair or just towards the army ? 
That army had been in the mean time 
doubled. There was a great number of 
distinguished officers who had performed 
services well deserving such small recom- 
pense ; and yet the amount of the pay for 
those offices, which had been always re- 
garded by military men as much for the 
honour which they conferred as for the 
emoluments derived from them, had been 
reduced, as he had said already, from 
30,0002. to 18,0002. a-year. For himself 
he would say, that, with the rewards of 
these posts of honour so reduced, and 
upon such grounds, he would not be con- 
taminated with receiving any part of it. 
The honour had been the principal consi- 
deration with officers accepting the ap- 
pointments, and while that was understood, 
they were satisfied. Thus, General Don, 
though a most distinguished officer, was 
satisfied to receive, as Military Governor 
of Gibraltar, a shilling a-day, the honour 
being one of the highest that could be 
conferred. The pay of the army was the 
same; the Staff was the same as at the 
time of the battles of Minden and Blen- 
heim; the regiments were the same that 
they were thirty years ago; and he there- 
fore hoped that, in justice to an army 
which had served the country so bravely 
and so gallantly, the House and the Go- 
vernment would take an opportunity to 
place the emoluments of those govern- 
ments upon the same footing that they 
were in 1792. If they embraced such a 
resolution, he was convinced that there 
was a growing feeling in the House which 
would support them in restoring this part 
of the King’s prerogative. 

Lord Ebrington said, that it certainly 
appeared, from the evidence given before 
the Committee last Session, that the re- 
ductions respecting the Staff at head- 
quarters had been already carried too far. 
That was the purport of all the evidence 
given before the Committee, with the ex- 
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ception of that of the right hon. member for 
Dundee, who did not convince the Com- 
mittee. He knew that those officers who re- 
ceived the reduced allowances of the mili- 
tary governments, so far from being conta- 
minated thereby, ought to be far more 
satisfied that they had been granted under 
the circumstances they were, than in 
receiving them from the Government, as 
they were formerly conferred not always 
as the reward of services. He defended 
the recommendations of the Committee 
as to the colonial appointments, and read 
from the evidence taken before it the 
opinions of Sir John Hobhouse as to the 
reductions of the Staff. Those opinions 
were directly opposed to the reductions ; 
and the right hon. Baronet was not the man 
to shrink from his opinions when they 
were formed. With respect to the go- 
vernment of Windsor Castle, he was 
extremely glad to hear, that it was to be 
taken out of those Estimates, otherwise 
he should have felt it his duty to vote for 
the reduction of that office. When that 
office came before the Committee last 
year, it was stated, that it was not so 
much a military office as one appertaining 
to the estate of the King. The gallant 
Ofticer opposite had justly eulogized the 
military services of the noble Lord who at 
present filled that office; but his immediate 
predecessor, and several of those who had 
gone before, had no such claims to its 
possession. In fact, it was always under- 
stood, that it was an office to be conferred, 
as it ought to be, on some personal friend 
of the King. 

Sir Rufane Donkin was understood to 
say, with respect to military governments, 
that they were prized more for the honour 
which they conferred than for the profit 
derived from them. He would himself 
rather receive 100/. from an office of that 
description, than 3002. a~year in another 
way. They should take example from 
France, where the influence of such 
honourable appointments in stimulating 
the spirit and maintaining the gallantry of 
the officers of the army was duly and 
wisely estimated. In France, at this 
present moment, the military governments, 
analogous to those now under discussion, 
and which were kept up as rewards for 
military services, cost that country 
365,000/. a-year, while grateful England 
voted, and grumbled at that, only 18,0002. 
a-year ! 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that the noble 
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Lord, the member for Devon, had stated, 
that the Committee on army appointments 
last Session had differed from him (Sir 
H. Parnell) as to the reductions which he 
proposed in the army. Now, if that were 
the.case, how did it happen that the Com- 
mittee had, in their Report, recommended 


those reductions to the consideration of 


the House? To the evidence which he 
then gave, and the reductions which he 
then proposed, he still adhered. He did 
not think, that this was a matter on which 
the opinion of a military man should out- 
weigh that of any other individual. 
Upon a subject purely military, no one 
could be more ready than he was to 
defer to the judgment and opinion of gal- 
lant officers ; but, in the present instance, 
a great portion of the Estimates under con- 
sideration was of a civil and official, and 
not _ of a military nature. In the 
Estimate for the Horse-Guards, it would 
be seen, that there were various items not 
at all military, such as clerks, office- 
keepers, &c., Rees for horses, sixteen 
horses for the Commander-in-Chief, &c. 
Now, there were none of these items upon 
which any Member of that House might 
not, as correctly as the gallant Officer op- 
posite, form an opinion, and be enabled to 
say, whether they were fit and proper to 
be maintained. He would repeat, that 
his noble friend, the member for Devon, 
was not borne out in saying, that the Com- 
mittee of last Session did not concur with 
him (Sir H. Parnell). In their Report 
they referred to his evidence, and a recom- 
mendation for the reduction of this Esti- 
mate was contained in the Report, founded 
upon his evidence. If they had disap- 
proved of his evidence, why should they 
have acted upon it in their Report? He 
was not going to dispute the fact, that a 
great deal of business was transacted at 
the Horse-Guards. He believed a great 
deal of business was done there; but the 
question was, whether it did not cost too 
much. Why should they have six general 
officers doing business there, which might 
be done as effectively, and with a great 
saving to the country, by officers of a 
lower degree? Any hon, Gentleman, on 
looking to his (Sir H. Parnell’s) evidence, 
would see that it was in this way he had 
proposed to effect the reductions in this 
istimate —namely, by supplying the places 
of those general officers by officers of a 
lesser rank, and at a much smaller pay. 
It was, in fact, in that way, that the 
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greater portion of the 28,000/. per annum 
which the Horse-Guards cost, went. He 
did not propose to reduce a single clerk of 
the whole establishment, the expenditure 
for which amounted to7,000/. per annum. 
The fact was, that by the mode he had 
proposed, while a considerable reduction 
would be effected, the efficiency of this 
department would not, in the slightest 
degree, be impaired. He did not wish to 
disparage the merits of the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral or the Quartermaster-General, but he 
thought that a consolidation of those offices 
was absolutely necessary. The business 
of the office of Quartermaster-General 
was not of such an important character as 
to render the maintenance of that distinct 
office necessary. If its consolidation took 
place, he, for one, did not see how any 
difficulty would arise in providing a Quar- 
termaster-General for an army in service. 
He was sure, that if the House should vote 
a reduction of 8,000/. on this Estimate, 
the department might still be maintained, 
in every respect, in an efficient state. 

Mr. Ellice said, that after what had fallen 
from his right hon. friend, the member for 
Dundee, it was necessary for him to say 
a few words, in order that the House 
might exactly see what they were called 
upon to do by the hon. member for Mid- 
diesex. The present Estimate for officers 
at head quarters amounted to 13,1171. ; 
and the right hon. Baronet concurred in 
the reduction which the hon. member for 
Middlesex proposed in that Estimate to 
the amount of 8,000/. He would ask any 
hon. Member, if 8,000/. a-year should be 
deducted from that amount, how was it 
possible the service could be carried on? 
For his part, he could not reconcile such 
a reduction with the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the department. His right 
hon. friend had stated, that it could be 
done, but he had not given his reasons and 
grounds for adopting that opinion. He 
recollected well, that before the Committee 
up-stairs his right hon. friend had proposed 
many similar reductions; but then, as 
now, he had not given his reasons or data 
for the statements which he put forward. 
It was very easy to propose a sweeping 
reduction of this sort; but when they came 
to press the matter upon the department 
really responsible for the transaction of 
business, they would find that objections 
like those in the letter of the Commander- 
in-Chief, to which he had referred that 
evening, would be stated to the proposition. 
2L2 
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He was, of course, anxious to do his duty 
to the House and to the country, but, of 
course, in matters of this kind, he must 
be, in a great degree, guided by the opinion 
of Lord Hill. It would be vain and pre- 
sumptuous for him to put his opinion in 
opposition to that of Lord Hill. He had, 
therefore, no choice left but to adopt his 
opinion, and to lay before the House the 
Estimates which had been submitted. . So 
far as he could, he had pressed the sub- 
ject of due economy upon the Commander- 
in-Chief; and, with this explanation, he 
would entreat the Committee to consent 
to the vote which had been proposed, con- 
vinced as he was, that its reduction would 
injure the efficiency of the service, and 
would ultimately, therefore, cause a great 
expenditure in the military department. He 
felt satisfied, that the safest and most satis- 
factory way to economize, was to leave the 
matter in his hands, to make such arrange- 
ments with the Commander-in-Chief as 
he could, who, he must also say, was dis- 
posed (and he spoke from what he had 
seen and done) todo all in his power to 
economise, while hepreserved the efficiency 
of the service. 

Sir John Byng expressed his concurrence 
in the observations which had fallen from 
the right hon. the Secretary at War. He 
(Sir John Byng) knew enough of the noble 
Lord, the Commander-in-Chief, who pos- 
sessed much good sense and right feeling, 
to be satisfied, that if any reduction could 
be made, consistent with the interests of 
the nation and the efficiency of the service, 
that noble Lord would make them; and 
such reduction would be better effected by 
the noble Lord and the right hon. the 

. Secretary at War, than by any resolution 
which might originate in the House. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson observed, that the 
spirit of economy which was manifested in 
the Estimates now under consideration was 
such as to induce him to vote for the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Secretary at War. 


He could not but add, in consequence of | 


what been observed in the course of the 
present discussion, that the Earl of Mun- 
ster had not only served, but had sought 
actual service up to the period when the 
restoration of peace closed all chances of 
active employment. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hume’s 
Amendment: Ayes 59; Noes 243—Ma- 
jority 184. 

Original Resolution agreed to. 
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Mr. O'Connell moved, that the Chair- 
man should report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Lord Althorp hoped hon. Members would 
not object to proceed until twelve o’clock, 
and, at this hour, he trusted the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not hesitate to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he was one of those 
who thought it was high time to make a 
stand in order to compel such an arrange- 
ment as would enable that House to get 
through the business of the nation during 
the day. He did not stand alone on this 
point ; indeed, so long ashe had done so, 
he did not venture to persevere ; but he 
was now supported by fifteen or twenty hon. 
Members, who were ready, in their turn, 
to follow up his proposition, if he was 
defeated. All he wanted was, that some 
reasonable arrangement should be made 
with reference to the disposal of the public 
business, and especially that no vote of 
the public money should be gone into after 
ten o'clock at night. 

Lord Althorp thought the hon. and 
learned Member would agree with him, that 
the majority of the House were the most 
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competent judges as to the fitting and 
proper time for the transaction of public 
business. It was, he admitted, a fair ques- 
tion to be mooted, whether or not the 
House would take such questions during 
the morning sittings ; but for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman now to take advantage 
of his privilege, and to move the adjourn- 
ment of the question, would not answer 
the end for which such a course was in- 
tended. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that if the noble Lord 
and those hon. Members who usually sat 
upon the Treasury bench would refrain 
from voting upon the present occasion, he 
should be quite content to abide and be 
bound by the decision of the majority of 
the House. 

Mr. O'Connell was equally willing to 
abide by the decision of such hon. Mem- 
bers as attended the House as continually 
and regularly as he himself did, but he 
would not be bound by such a majority 
as Ministers could muster to get through 
such important business at so late an 
hour. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson concurred in the 
opinion which had been'so frequently ex- 
pressed as to the inconvenience arising 
from the late hours to which the sittings of 
the House were protracted ; but he also 
was of opinion, that the remedy for this 
inconvenience would not be afforded by 
dividing the House in the manner which 
had been proposed. He was anxious that 
some arrangement should be made to ob- 
viate the inconvenience(notto use a harsher 
term) of business of the greatest import- 
ance to the nation being transacted after 
midnight; but as the Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin would not 
effect that desirable object, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would with- 
draw it. 

The Committee divided on Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s Motion: Ayes 25; Noes 234— 
Majority 209. 

Mr. Ellice moved, that there should ‘ be 
granted to His Majesty a sum not exceed- 
ing 90,3131. 4s. 5d., to defray the charges 
of allowances to officers in the several 
departments, for conducting the affairs 
of the army in England and Ireland.” 

Mr. Guest moved, as an Amendment, 
that the Chairman do report progress. 

The Committee again divided on the 
Amendment: Ayes 17; Noes 199—Ma- 
jority 182. 

Mr, Hume said, it was absurd to keep up 
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a department which was perfectly useless, 
at an expense of 90,000/. a-year. The 
Pay-office was actually an impediment 
to public business. He should, therefore, 
propose that, one-half of that establish- 
ment should be reduced this, and the 
other half next year; and, in order to 
effect this object, he would move the vote 
proposed be reduced by 9,065/. 

The Chairman, accordingly, put the 
Amendment, that 81,248/. 4s. 5d. instead 
of 90,3131. 4s. 5d., be granted to his 
Majesty. 

Lord John Russell had admitted last 
year, that it would be advantageous to 
consolidate the departments connected 
with the army, if it could be done with 
safety. He thought, however, that the 
Pay-office ought to be distinct from the 
office which gave order for the payment 
to be made. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume) might speak of former times and 
former years ; but there was nothing then 
of the regularity or certainty which was 
attained at present. On the contrary, in 
the year 1797, for instance, no person 
who had held the office of Accountant- 
General was able to obtain a settlement 
of his accounts for several years after 
his retirement from office. 

Mr. Hume contended, that there was 
not an account which might not be paid 
by the Treasury instead of the Pay-office. 
He was sure that there were no two ac- 
countants in England who would not say 
that a more incongruous and roundabout 
way of settling the public accounts could 
not be invented. 

Mr. Ellice was most anxious to effect 
every possible economy in the manage- 
ment of the public accounts. Arrange-* 
ments for simplifying them were in pro- 
gress; but it was impossible to effect all 
kinds of changes and improvements ona 
sudden. He felt bound to state this, and 
as the Government had some measures for 
an extensive plan of consolidation in 
contemplation, he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not give the House the trouble 
of dividing on the question. 

Mr. Cobbett saw much business done 
by army agents; at least, there was 
a charge of 26,0000. for services done by 
them. He dared say the House would 
grant the money without any hesitation. 
This money was to be paid the army 
agents for doing the work of the army 
Paymaster and his clerks, who really did 
almost nothing. 
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Vote agreed to. 

Mr. £ilice moved, “That a sum not 
exceeding 6,977/. 8s. 3d. should be 
granted for the maintenance of the Royal 
Military Asylum, from the Ist of April, 
1834, to the 3lst of March, 1835.” 

The Vote was agreed to. House re- 
sumed. 


London University. 


POOP LO OL OLDS —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 4, 1834. 
MinvuTEs.] Bills. Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills’ 

Transfer of Aids. 

Petitions presented. By the Earls of ELpon, and CARLISLE, 
from three Places, for Protection to the Established 
Church.—By the Duke of HAmitron, from two Places, 
for an Alteration in the System of Church Patronage in 
Scotland.—By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Farnham, 
and from Send and Ripley, for the Continuance and Ex- 
tension of the Labour Rate Act.—By the Earl of DuruAmM, 
from a Number of Places, for Relief to the Dissenters; 
and from the Hand Loom Weavers of Sanquhar, for a 
Board of Trade and for Relief. 


*Lonpon Universiry.] The Earl of 
Durham presented a petition from certain 
Protestant Dissenters, meeting at Frome, 
in Somersetshire, praying that the griev- 
ances under which they now laboured 
might be removed with all convenientspeed. 
There was one point in this petition to which 
he wished to call the particular attention 
of his noble and learned friend, because it 
related to an institution with the forma- 
tion of which his noble and learned friend 
was intimately connected, and in the pros- 
perity of which he must take a deep 
interest. The petitioners complained that 
they were excluded, under the present 
system, from the public schools, and 
from the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford; and at the London University, 
the only one to which they had free 
access, they could not obtain degrees, 
because that body was without a charter. 
If there was one part of the life of his 
noble and learned friend which more than 
any other was the admiration of his fellow 
countrymen, it was that which had been 
devoted to the cause of public education. 
He was sure, therefore, that there must be 
some cause which the noble and learned 
Lord’s influence could not prevent, which 
disabled the Government from granting 
this Charter. He called the noble and 
learned Lord’s attention to the circum- 
stance, as he believed it was the first 
time that it had been referred to in a pe- 
tition. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his 
noble friend did not do him more, than 
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justice in supposing that there was nd 
person more anxious than he for the pros- 
perity of an institution in which he had 
taken a humble, but certainly an early 
and a zealous interest. That difficulties 
had arisen in granting the Charter there 
could be no doubt. It was perfectly well 
known that the other Universities—the 
ancient Universities—had entered a pro- 
test against granting a Charter to this 
new body. ‘The consequence of this pro- 
test, in the nature of a caveat, was, that 
before the Charter could be granted, it 
was necessary that the parties should be 
heard before the Privy Council. If no 
objection should there be made, if those 
already made should be recalled, or if no 
means were taken to press them, the 
Charter might be granted; but if the 
objections were persevered in, the matter 
would take the accustomed course, and 
be heard in the place to which he had 
alluded. He was glad that his noble 
friend had given him the opportunity of 
stating this, which he thought he was at 
liberty to do without impropriety. He 
was the more glad of it, because he had 
been told that the most unaccountable 
reports had got abroad, that he had re- 
laxed in his desire to obtain a charter for 
the London University. There never was 
a report more entirely groundless, al- 
though, groundless as it was, it was not 
falser than others. 

The Earl of Durham expressed his 
hope, that the objections alluded to by 
the noble and learned Lord would be 
removed, or that, in spite of them, that 
favour would be granted which the spirit 
of the times and the wishes of the noble 
and learned Lord seemed equally to 
favour. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Corporation Reform. 


CorproraTion Rerorm.] The Earl 
of Durham said, that there was another 
subject to which he wished to call the 
attention of his noble and learned friend. 
He held in his hand a Petition from the 
Council of the Birmingham Political 
Union, which related to the measure of 
Corporation Reform. The petitioners 
took several objections to that measure. 
They objected to the right of electing 
Common Councilmen being limited to 
10/7. householders; which, they said, 
would have the effect of limiting the fran- 
chise to one-fifth of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham. They made several other 
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objections, in all of which he did not con- 
cur with them, and especially in that in 
which they spoke of the administration of 
justice in the borough being committed 
to the hands of the Aldermen. The ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs might be 
committed to them, but not the adminis- 
tration of justice; for, at least, so far as 
his experience in his own part of the 
country went, the persons likely to be in 
that situation were not likely, either by 
inclination or habit, to fit themselves for 
the performance of such a duty. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that un- 
doubtedly the subjects to which his noble 
friend had referred, were of the utmost 
importance, but they were not unattended 
with considerable difficulties. The mea- 
sure which was brought forward last year 
had been framed after receiving the 
greatest possible attention, and was sub- 
mitted to the House after having under- 
gone a severe scrutiny. There were one 
or two matters which he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had then stated might receive a 
re-consideration, particularly as to the 
choice of Aldermen being for life or for 
years, and as to the appointment of a Re- 
corder. There was one great difficulty 
in the way of choosing the Aldermen for 
vears instead of for life ; and that would 
be got rid of, if the Aldermen were not to 
be intrusted with judicial functions. It 
was thought that it was inexpedient that 
persons intrusted with judicial functions 
should be appointed to their places by 
popular election. At the same time, it 
was considered difficult to say, that these 
Aldermen should be appointed as Alder- 
men in other corporations, and vet de- 
prived of the right to exercise those 
functions that were intrusted to other 
Aldermen. Another difficulty was in the 
choice of the Recorder, who would have to 
perform judicial functions — a circum- 
stance which would form a strong objec- 
tion to his being the subject of a popular 
election. The noble and learned Lord, the 
late Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, had suggested that the Recorder 
should be elected by those who had them- 
selves been elected by the people—namely, 
by the Court of Aldermen. This was a 
matter that might be further considered. 
He had had a great deal of correspond- 
ence during the recess with various 
quarters, and with different classes of 
persons who belonged to the new boroughs, 
and the effect of that had been to make 
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him pause in introducing the measure 
without one or two modifications. With 
respect to the main object of this petition 
—namely, the extension of the elective 
franchise in the new boroughs—that also 
was a subject that deserved considerable 
attention. There was a great inducement 
to keep to the limit already laid down, 
because the whole machinery of deter- 
mining the right of election was now in 
existence under the Reform Bill, and the 
extent of the elective franchise for cor- 
porate officers had been, in the case of 
Scotland, advantageously placed on the 
same footing as that for Representatives in 
Parliament. However, this, with other 
parts of the measure, might be the subject» 
of consideration. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


POOL CODD FLO O mmm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 4, 1834. 

Minutes.] Bill. Read a first time:—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Sir JAMES GRAHAM, from several 
Places, for Amending the Poor Laws.—By Messrs. CHt1L- 
DERS, TAYLEURE, and BAINES, and Lords "MoLyNn EUX, 
and JoHn Russet, from a Number of Places, for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By Mr. C. Firzstmon, from two 
Places, for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. Dosern, 
and Mr, Firzstmon, from several Places, for the Abolition 
of Tithes——-By Mr. Alderman Tuompson, from the 
Members of the Medical Profession of Sunderland, &c., 
for Inquiry into the State of Medical Corporations. 


Commutation or Trtmies—Dervon- 
suireE Perition.] Lord Ebrington rose 
for the purpose of presenting a petition 
which had been intrusted to him from the 
owners and occupiers of land and other 
inhabitants, paying tithes, of both divisions 
of the county of Devon, and which had 
been agreed to at a public meeting of the 
county, most respectably and largely at- 
tended. The petitioners stated, that they 
had presumed to address the House of 
Commons, in consequence of understand- 
ing it to be the intention cf his Majesty’s 
Ministers to introduce a Bill during the 
present Session of Parliament, for effect- 
ing certain changes in the existing Tithe- 
laws. They complained that the demand 
for the tenth part of the gross produce of 
the land, by those who contributed nothing 
towards its production was at variance with 
the dictates of reason and the principles 
of justice, and most oppressively grievous, 
when, as frequently happened, the value 
of the whole crop did not equal the ex- 
pense of raising it. They, therefore, 
prayed, that the subject of tithes might be 
taken into the serious consideration of 
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the House, and-that they might be per- 
manently commuted, on the basis of sup- 
posing the tithe-owner the tenth-part 
proprietor of the soil; but, anxiously as 
they desired a change in the existing 
Tithe-laws, oppressive and unjust as they 
considered them, they would nevertheless 
prefer their continuance, to the enactment 
of any other measure that would have the 
effect of exempting the holders of tithe- 
property from bearing their just portion of 
all parochial and other asgessments,thereby 
severing their interests from those of the 
rest of the community. He could not 
avoid saying, that the petition had been 
agreed to by an overwhelming majority 
of the thousands who composed the meet- 
ing; and the sentiments it contained were, 
he believed, the sentiments of a numerical 
majority of the owners and occupiers of 
land paying tithe in the county ;—he said 
numerically, because a small portion of 
the great landed proprietors in the county 
had attended the meeting, and, of that 
class, he might say, a majority was op- 
posed to the prayer of the petition. The 
painful duty devolved upon him of ex- 
pressing an opinion differing from that 
entertained by so large a portion of his 
constituents, and that pain was increased 
by the consideration that the individuals 
from whom he differed on the present 
occasion were those to whom he mainly 
owed the honour conferred on him of 
representing the county in Parliament. 
It was, at the same time, satisfactory to 
his own feelings to know that his opinions 
had never been disguised from them on 
that subject. From the moment he had 
become a Member of the House, repre- 
senting that constituency, he had been an 
advocate for a fair commutation, because 
he thought that an equitable commutation 
of tithe would be equally beneficial to the 
proprietor of tithes and the occupier of 
the land. He was of opinion, that, had 
an equitable commutation been effected 
many years ago, much of the difficulty 
and discontent which attended the settle- 
ment of the question would have been 
avoided. At the same time he could not 
admit, that the principle prayed for in the 
petition, that the tithes be commuted for 
one-tenth of the rent, was a fair one upon 
which they could regulate the commuta- 
tion. Without trespassing further upon 
the attention of the House, he would 
move, that the petition be read. 
The Petition was read at length. 
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Lord John Russell, as a member for the 
southern division of the county of Devon, 
and from having been requested to sup- 
port the prayer of the petition, begged to 
intrude for a few moments upon the 
attention of the House. He agreed with 
his noble friend who presented the peti- 
tion, as to the general feeling among the 
yeomanry of Devonshire, from whom the 
petition emanated, which was signed by 
upwards of 9,000 persons. He had 
great pleasure likewise in agreeing with 
their opinion, that tithe, in itself, was both 
unreasonable and unjust. There could be 
nothing more unjust, or more impolitic, 
than a law which tended to discourage 
the cultivation of the soil, which it ought 
to be the policy of all good government to 
promote. Nothing could be more im- 
politic than to interfere with the skill and 
capital of those desirous of improving the 
land, and taking from those persons a 
great portion, if not all, the due returns 
of their skill and capital, thus depriving 
them of all motives for making improve- 
ments. He considered, therefore, tithes 
in themselves, as properly the institution 
of a barbarous age; and his only wonder 
was, that it was left to these days to pro- 
vide a remedy for this great and oppressive 
evil. He believed that the most perfect 
integrity, and a sense of fair dealing 
towards the clergy, animated these peti-. 
tioners ; and though he had the misfortune 
not to agree with them in the conclusion 
to which they had come, he believed, in 
drawing that conclusion, they meant to do 
full justice to the clergy and the tithe- 
owners. They had been led into what he 
considered an error, he believed, by the 
attempt made to place the property of the 
Church on too high a ground, and con- 
sidering it as if it were private property. 
In his opinion, Church property was in- 
tended to be enjoyed and used for the 
public good. But, having heard this as- 
sumption put forward, and having heard 
it said, that Church proprietors were the 
same as other proprietors of the soil, 
the Devonshire yeomanry were doing what 
was not unnatural for those to do who 
considered Church property like other 
property. They thought, that, while 


claiming only a part, the Church took 
the whole profit; but if the profit were 
large, they took a tenth of that large 
profit, and if the profit were small, they 
only took a tenth of that small or incon- 
siderable profit. This reasoning was not 
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unnatural, and upon this they proposed a 

lan of commutation. At this point, he 
(Lord John Russell) was compelled to 
differ from the petitioners, and he did so 
with great pain, because he knew them to 
be honest and excellent men. He did 
not think, as the clergy were legally 
entitled to a tenth of the produce, that 
this would be fairly commuted by giving 
them a tenth of the rent. It was said by 
the hon. member for Liskeard, who, less 
than any other man, followed the popular 
opinion, that the rent of the land in 
Devonshire, was a third of the value of 
the produce, therefore, what the petition- 
ers asked was, that the legal right of the 
clergy to the tenth of the produce, should 
be commuted to the tenth of a third, or to 
a thirtieth of the produce. He must say, 
having considered the subject both last 
year and the present, and wishing, as he 
did, to see a fair commutation, that he 
did not think an exchange for a tenth of 
the rent would be a fair commutation. 
He would only say again, that he partici- 
pated with his noble friend (Lord Ebring- 
ton) in his regret at differing from the 
petitioners. He, however, did not find in 
the other counties of England that the 
farmers saw the subject in the same light; 
they did not come forward in those other 
counties ; and, as they had manifestly an 
interest in so doing, he must conclude 
that the general opinion of the people of 
England was, that the proposal of the 
Devonshire yeomanry would not be a fair 
commutation. 

Mr. Bulteel declared his decided dis- 
sent from the proposition contained in the 
petition, and, in doing so, he concurred, 
he knew, with a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the county from whence 
the petition emanated. In adopting this 
course, he begged it to be understood 
that he was not arraying himself against 
the general tenets expressed in the peti- 
tion; but he firmly believed the great 
majority of the county were opposed to 
the plan laid down for a commutation. 
At the same time the whole county enter- 
tained a conviction that the grievances 
complained of must be removed, and they 
looked to the Government for some per- 
fect and decided remedial measure. He 
congratulated the House upon the senti- 
ments which had fallen from his noble 
friend (Lord John Russell), from which it 
was to be anticipated that some measure 


would be proposed by his Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment upon the subject, and he hoped 
that it might settle the point for ever, and 
remove all disputes between the farmer 
and the clergyman. He hoped, that all 
tithes on productive industry would be 
done away, and the farmer enabled to 
improve his farm without being haunted 
by an apprehension of the clergyman. 

Sir William Chaytor, in supporting the 
prayer of the petition, stated, that he did 
so being a tithe-owner himself, for he was 
ready and willing to give them up. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor observed, that 
Ministers had repeatedly stated what they 
would do; but he would ask, in the face 
of the assertion, what had they done? 
Why they had admitted the right of the 
clergy to tithes, at the same time admit- 
ting that they had no right to collect 
them under that denomination. He was 
happy to see that petition, and to the 
principles it expressed he gave his most 
cordial support. 

Mr. Parrott begged leave to put the 
House in possession of the principle upon 
which the petitioners asked for the com- 
mutation, which had not yet been touched 
upon. Before he did so, he would notice 
a few of the observations which had fallen 
from the noble Viscount (Ebrington) op- 
posite. The noble Viscount said, that 
the petition was not supported by the 
great landed proprietors of the county. 
There was no doubt that the petition was 
not signed by the great body of the great 
landed proprietors; but, on looking at the 
signatures in the very first page, he found 
those of nine Magistrates of the county ; 
so, that though the great body did not 
support the petition, it was clear that a 
considerable portion of them were not 
averse from it; and, besides those names, 
there were many others that he recognized 
as being those of most respectable land- 
owners. Without in any manner intend- 
ing to speak harshly of the great proprie- 
tors of land, he thought he could easily 
point out one very good reason why their 
signatures were not attached to the peti- 
tion. They were almost the only class 
who were the proprietors of tithes, which 
properly belonged to the Church; and, of 
course, were quite contented with the 
system as it at present existed. He be- 
lieved there was very little doubt, but that 
a strong feeling existed against that sys- 
tem in Devonshire. He also believed, 
that the same feeling prevailed in other 
counties—in fact, there was an almost 
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universal feeling throughout the country 
against the payment of tithes in kind— 
and every one now claimed exemption 
from that payment. But if the tithe- 
owners were to be paid in money to the 
full value of the tenth of the produce of 
the soil, how could there be any redress of 
grievances? In place of a redress of the 
grievances, it would be an aggravation of 
them. If such were to be the measure 
passed by the House, the tithe-owner 
would have the whole profit of the land. 
The prayer of the petition did not seem to 
be understood. What the petitioners 
stated was, that, seeing the great difficulty 
of the tithe question, they came forward 
in a constitutional manner to point the 
way in which they thought it might be, 
and ought to be settled. With regard to 
what they prayed for, he believed there 
was some misconception. What they 
prayed for was this—that the land should 
be valued as free from tithes, rates, and 
taxes, and that a tenth should then be 
taken and set apart for the support of the 
Church; that tenth also to be liable to 
rates and taxes the same as the other 
nine-tenths. The present rent, which was 
a portion of the nett profit paid for the 
occupation, might be high or low, but the 
value of the land as he had described it, 
was independent of such a bargain. At 
present the average rate of composition 
for tithes in Devonshire was 2s. 6d. in the 
pound; and he believed that the tenth 
estimated in the way he had described, would 
amount to a greater sum than the com- 
position. The petitioners did not ask to 
have tithes valued at one-tenth of the 
present rent, but at one-tenth of the real 
value. The petitioners prayed that there 
should be no commutation of tithes until 
such a valuation was taken of the land, 
ctherwise the tithe-owners would be doubly 
taxed. The misconception which existed 
would be removed by impressing on the 
House, that it was the desire of the peti- 
tioners to have the land valued free of all 
taxes, and one-tenth then reserved for the 
tithe-owners, and the other nine-tenths 
given to the occupiers. This was a simple 
statement, and would set the matter at 
rest. He (Mr. Parrott) could not help 
reverting to the original state of tithes, 
while on: that subject. When a tenth 


part of the Jand was first appropriated to 
the Church, it was in a state of nature— 
quite uncultivated. The tithes were not 
then oppressive. They were devoted to four 
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different purposes—the maintenance of the 
clergy, the support of the Bishops, to the 
necessaries of the Church service, and the 
relief of the poor. Subsequently, they were 
used for only three different purposes. 
When they passed into the hands of the 
Protestants, they were wholly given up 
to one purpose. Thus they became a 
burthen on, and attracted the odium of, 
the people. It was impossible for him 
(Mr. Parrott) not to revert to that topic 
when they were speaking of tithes. Un- 
der all the circumstances, he considered the 
demands of the petitioners to be most 
reasonable; they praying from his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers no commutation of tithes, 
but, in a manner least favourable to 
themselves, and quite compatible with the 
subsequent arrangement, for a fair adjust- 
ment. They had been most submissive 
to the law ; they did nothing but struggle 
against a great grievance, and in a con- 
stitutional manner. They expected from 
his Majesty’s Ministers that the Reform 
Bill would be productive of great benefit. 
The first and paramount object they con- 
sidered to be, the getting rid of tithes. 
What was the use of the Reform Bill, 
unless it led to such alterations as would 
remove that greatest of all grievances ? 
He concurred fully in the prayer of the 
petition, and should not have done his 
duty if he had not supported it with all 
| his power. He would beg to direct the 
| attention of Government to one point. 
The present was a golden opportunity to 
attach a large body of the people to them. 
If it was thrown away, it might not be 
easy again to find such another. There was 
not a single measure which could attract 
‘and fix the affections of the people so 
| sooa and so firmly, as that act of justice 
which would relieve them from the press- 
ing grievance of tithes. 

Colonel Seale said, that representing a 
borough in Devonshire, he had been 
requested to support the prayer of the 
petition, and he hegged to express his 
entire concurrence in its prayer. He 
agreed with the noble Lord who had pre- 
sented the petition in most of the senti- 
ments he had expressed, and he gave the 
noble Lord credit for the fairness with 
which he had stated the manner in which 
it had been got up. He could bear testi- 
mony to the respectability and wealth of 
the persons who had attended the meeting ; 
at thesame time, he must say, that the noble 
Lordcould scarcely have assumed, although 
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he had done so from a feeling of candour, 
that the great landed proprietors were 
adverse to its prayer. If they were, why 
had they not come forward and expressed 
their disapprobation? They had a fair 
opportunity of doing so, He dissented 
from the opinion expressed by the hon. 
member for Devon (Mr. Bulteel), that the 
great landed proprietors were opposed to 
the prayer of that petition, and he would 
put it to the test in this way. He would 
ask his hon. friend, whether he could get 
up a petition of an adverse nature? If he 
could procure 20,000 or 30,000 signatures 
in that county to a petition of an adverse 
nature, let him produce them. He had 
heard the expression “ spoliation ” applied 
to the valuation called for by this petition, 
viz. that the tithe-owners should be one- 
tenth proprietors of the soil, but he be- 
lieved such a charge was unfounded. For 
the last twenty years the maximum of 
valuation was 2s. 6d. in the pound, and 
only nine years since, an observation was 
made that the highest amount that could 
be claimed by the tithe-owners was from 
3s. to 3s. 3d. in the pound ; therefore, the 
charge of spoliation was as applicable to 
one side asthe other. Another charge was 
brought against the landlords, viz. that 
the occupiers of the soil were notso much 
interested in that question as the landlords, 
who would derive all the benefit from the 
commutation of tithes, and put the profits 
into their own pockets. It was very true 
that where one farm was tithe-free and 
another paid tithes, the one that was free 
paid a higher rent in proportion to the 
amount of the tithe, and if tithes were 
swept away from the land, rent would be 
one-third higher in the market. The noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had stated it was his 
intention to bring in a measure at an early 
period, which would be consistent with 
the wishes of the country, and he hoped 
that such would be the case. He cautioned 
the noble Lord, however, not to bring in 
any half measure, for it would meet with 
general disapprobation. He gave his 
most decided support to the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Wilbraham was willing to concur 
in any measure for the relief of the agri- 
cultural interest, but at the same time he 
must protest against any particular county 
dictating to the rest of the country. As 
to the exact mode of commuting tithes, 
that mode which might suit the county of 
Devon might be unjust to the rest of the 
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country. It should be left to the wisdom 
of that Parliament in which the people 
were fairly represented, and in which (as 
far as regarded the other House) the 
clergy were also represented.. Although 
he agreed in the general allegations of the 
petition, he protested against a particular 
mode of redress laid down by one class of 
persons. 

Mr. Divett having been present at the 
meeting at which the petition was agreed 
to, and having been in the minority on 
that occasion, was anxious to state his 
reasons why he dissented from the petiti- 
oners. He fully agreed with his noble 
friends as to the high respectability of the 
petitioners, but he must say, that most of 
the persons who assembled at the meeting 
came there with strong opinions previously 
formed. The petitioners thought that, 
from the plan which had been proposed 
by the Government, the farmers would 
derive no benefit; but he thought they 
would derive great benefit, for this reason, 
that in Devonshire there was a great 
number of small occupiers and _lease- 
holders, and, therefore, they would be 
greatly benefitted during the continuance 
of their holdings. It was true that tithes 
originated in barbarous times, and he 
attributed their continuance so long to the 
moderation with which they had been 
enforced. They had also been greatly 
extended during the war, when the high 
prices existed, and they had not been 
decreased in proportion to the decrease in 
the prices. He trusted, however, that the 
measure of the Government would be pro- 
ductive of much good, and that a clause 
would be introduced for the redemption of 
tithes. He knew it was of great import- 
ance that all the bickerings and heart- 
burnings between the clergy and the 
people should be speedily removed. As 
to the dictation spoken of by the hon. 
Member who preceded him, he denied 
that anything of that kind prevailed at the 
meeting at which the petition was agreed 
to. He knew that the feeling against 
tithes was stronger in Devonshire than in 
most other counties; and he should like 
to see the question settled so as to remove 
all the existing ill-feeling upon the subject. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he had a few words 
to address to the House in consequence 
of some observations made by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Russell), both 
in that House and at a public meeting in 
Devonshire. The noble Lord, at that 
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meeting—[Lord John Russell, 1 did not 
attend the meeting]. No matter; at some 
other meeting. Then the noble Lord was 
reported in the public papers to have 
condescended to notice so humble an 
individual as himself, and also to have 
attributed to him (Mr. O’Connell) a wish 
not only to abolish tithes, but that he 
would support a Motion for restoring 
tithes to their original owner—[‘ No, no,” 
from Lord John Russellj. It was so 
stated in the newspapers. 

Lord John Russell said, he did not 
know what was attributed to him in the 
public papers, but he was glad to have 
that opportunity of stating that he did not 
think that he had said anything resembling 
what the hon. and learned Member alluded 
to. The only thing that occurred to him 
that he (Lord John Russell) did say was, 
that at some meeting, speaking of abbeys 
and nunneries, he expressed a supposition 
that nobody except the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin wished to see them 
restored, He said this in consequence of 
that hon, and learned Member having been 
represented at some meeting at Kildare to 
have lamented pathetically over the ruins 
of the nunneries of that part of Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the noble Lord 
did him justice. Whatever might be his 
speculative or individual opinions upon 
the value of those institutions—and he did 
consider them very valuable—he had never 
said even one word that contained any 
idea of the transfer of that species of pro- 
perty to the original owners, vested as it 
was under several Acts of Parliament, and 
settled by a long course of time. For 
himself, individually, he would add, that 
the greater part of that property which he 
possessed was of that nature. There was 
another observation of the noble Lord 
which he did make, for he used it in the 
House that morning—viz. his attributing 
the origin of tithes to barbarous times. 
They certainly did not exist in Ireland till 
they were introduced by the English, so 
that the English were the barbarous 
bestowers of tithe upon that country. If 
they could get rid of that barbarous novelty 
it would be no small blessing. The noble 
Lord had promised a Bill to make some 
alteration with respect to tithes; but it 
should be recollected that every alteration 
was not an amendment; they should see 
whether it aggravated or diminished the 
evil, and if it did the latter, every one 
would concur in it; but if it aggravated 
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the evil, then it was incumbent on the 
Government to give up their plan. They 
were bringing forward a plan, not after 
speculation, but after a trial and a failure. 
It had been tried in Ireland and it had 
failed, for it had aggravated the evils, 
Whilst the tithe system existed, the tithe- 
payer had a choice either to give up a 
tenth part of his corn and potatoes, or to 
pay itin money. If corn was dear, then, 
of course, his choice would be to pay it in 
money; but where the corn was cheap 
and abundant, then, on the contrary, it 
would be his choice to pay it in kind. The 
peasantry in Ireland had very little ready 
capital, and this choice was, to them, of 
no small importance. The Tithe Com- 
position Act not only took away the choice, 
but it gave the clergy many facilities of 
recovering their tithes which they did not 
possess before. .It gave the clergy a 
grinding power over the unfortunate 
farmer—-it gave them power to distrain 
even the growing crop; and whereas, be- 
fore, the clergyman could enter the ground 
only once a-year, he was enabled to come 
twice, and to carry away with him anything 
he could lay his hands on. Whatever was 
wanted for daily consumption, the clergy- 
man came and marked for distraint, and 
the poor peasant might be thrust into gaol 
for daring to give a potatoe, which he had 
grown by his own labour, to his family. 
That alteration, in his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
opinion, instead of being an improvement, 
had made matters worse. No good could 
be effected by a change in commutation. 
He felt it to be his duty most solemnly to 
protest against the Government Bill, for 
altering the levy of tithes in Ireland for 
it was only calculated to aggravate the 
mischiefs complained of, as it gave the 
power of distraining without that of reple- 
vying. And he, therefore, implored hon. 
Members, before they consented toa com- 
mutation in England, he had already 
shown its bad effects in Ireland, to ascer- 
tain whether it would be productive of 
good or evil. He felt great delight that 
a petition of such a character should have 
been presented from so great a county, 
and did not consider that it had been at 
all disparaged by what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Cheshire. 

Mr. Ruddel Todd concurred with the 
last speaker—the discussion would be of 
a more legislative nature when the Bill 
was before the House, and would be at- 
tended with real advantage, 
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Sir Henry Willoughby would not object 
to the petition being allowed to lie upon 
the Table, but he very strongly condemned 
the prayer it contained. He thought that 
if the House acceded to the prayer of that 
petition it would be guilty of as great an 
act of robbery and plunder, as had ever 

been perpetrated. This was his firm and 
decided opinion. The average rent of 
tithe paid in England was 5s. an acre. 
Well, suppose it was 3s. If they reduced 
that 3s. to 2s., would they not, he put it 
to the House, be guilty of a pure and un- 
adulterated act of confiscation? The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
spoken a good deal about the origin of 
tithes. He (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
thought this question had been long since 
set at rest; he conceived that it had been 
consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 
If the hon. and learned Member had any 
wish to revive it—if he were prepared to 
argue the question in that House—he 
could find an hon. Gentleman who would 
discuss it with him, and he was satisfied 
would be able to prove to the satisfaction 
of any hon. Member that such a division 
on the question never existed in England. 
He could not think that the people of this 
country, as a people, had any interest in 
trenching upon those funds dedicated for 
the support of the Church, religion, and 
morality. Important questions might 
arise upon the distribution of those funds ; 
but he denied that the people, as a people, 
had any interest whatever in the confisca- 
tion of a single shilling of the property of 
the Church. 

Mr. Baring considered, that the dis- 
cussion was at that time unnecessary ; 
there was no general view drawn up for 
the adjustment of that question. Various 
plans and schemes were proposed, but 
they seemed to have emanated either from 
the private opinions of hon. Members, or 
to have been only the mere instructions of 
their constituents. His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would do well to take warning from 
the dissatisfaction that was felt throughout 
the country last year, at the postpone- 
ment of such an important question as the 
Commutation of Tithes. It was quite 
impossible to do justice to the property of 
the clergy, and make concessions to the 
people such as they demanded. The 
question was encompassed with great dif- 
ficulties; hon. Members should be ex- 
pected to yield a good deal, and not be 
80 unreasonable as to expect perfection in 
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all the parts of a measure, that would 
require much discussion. It would be- 
come the House not to irritate the country, 
nor to irritate themselves, by useless and 
premature discussions. 

Mr. Sheil was willing to allow the ex- 
pediency of not immediately pressing for- 
ward to the termination of so important a 
subject as the Commutation of Tithes, so 
that time might be allowed to examine 
into the principle on which the alteration 
was grounded, as well as to the extent to 
which it should be carried. He was wil- 
ling to meet the hon. Baronet opposite on 
Church property. It followed as an irre- 
futable consequence, that if the State 
originally appropriated a revenue to the 
Church, it was in the power of the State 
to release itself from that revenue again 
without any spoliation.. As to lay tithes, 
he would not touch them. They were a 
distinct property, but the tithes which were 
set apart for the use of the clergy, the 
State was justified in applying to its own 
use, by recurring to the enlightened ap- 
propriation of that property in barbarous 
times. He was not for disturbing the 
present incumbents. It was not fair to do 
so. Strong instances were before the 
House, from former times of incumbents 
being secured in their then possessions. 
An Act was passed in the time of Queen 
Mary, and confirmed by the Pope, which 
secured Church property to those who 
then had been invested with it. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford hoped, that in 
any measure that might be brought for- 
ward, no distinction would be made be- 
ween the tithes held by lay impropriators, 
and those in the hands of the Church, 
but that it would embrace all. If it was 
the intention of the Government to make 
any new arrangement for the payment of 
the Church, that suggested by the peti- 
tion presented by the noble Lord would be, 
perhaps, a fair mode; but the sum stated 
in that petition, would not be a fair valu- 
ation. 

Mr, Benett agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Tipperary, that the lay tithes were 
different from those in the hands of the 
Church, but he did not think, that the 
State would act fairly in appropriating 
the property of the Church to any other 
purposes. Something had been said re- 
specting Dissenters, of which body he 
(Mr. B.) had a great knowledge; and he 
would say, that he never met with a Dis- 
senter who entertained any idea of doing 
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away with tithes without giving a fair 
compensation to the clergy. That Dis- 
senters were hostile to the payment of 
tithes, there was no doubt, and he also 
was hostile tothem. He trusted whatever 
measure might be introduced, the tithes 
would be fairly and honestly commuted ; 
but for the effecting this, the bargain must 
not be too high. Church property was 
now a very hazardous species of property. 
The resistance to the payment of tithe 
had lessened its value considerably ; and if 
it were offered in the public market now, 
it would not fetch more than two-thirds 
of what it would havebrought five years ago. 
That circumstance should be taken into 
consideration in any commutation that 
might be made, and, for his part, he 
thought it would be exceedingly desirable 
if a fair commutation were effected. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped, in legislating 
on this question, they would act with 
great caution, as it had hitherto been, 
under the salutary control of public opin- 
ion. They should bear in mind, that 
those who were about to dispose of the 
Church property, were either lay impro- 
priators, or possessed of large landed pro- 
perty, with a direct personal interest in 
remitting tithes. If anything could sink 
that House in the public estimation, it 
would be by affording ground for the im- 
putation, that, in disposing of Church 
property, they had consulted their own 
personal interest. He hoped the House 
would listen with caution to any sugges- 
tions establishing a distinction between 
lay tithes and tithes paid tothe Church. 
They might say, if they chose, that this 
clergyman or the other had too high a 
stipend ; and they might propose to reduce 
it; but let them beware not to appro- 
priate the money to any but ecclesiastical 
uses. An hon. Gentleman had told them, 
that tithes were State property, with which 
they might do as they pleased. But while 
that right of gift was contended for, let 
them take care, that they did not give this 
property to themselves. He thus early 
put in a claim on behalf of the vested 
interests of the people of England, for 
whose benefit tithes were intended. They 
had a deep interest in the appropriation 
of this property to its original uses, for it 
was bestowed in trust for them. If the 
House directed that property to any other 
purpose, above all, if they turned it to 
their own advantage, they would be guilty 
of an act of spoliation which would be 
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fatal to their characters. He would not, 
at present, enter into the question, whe- 
ther there should be any other appropria- 
tion; but, under the pretence of giving a 
portion of them, the tenth of the rent, or 
any other portion, they should be aware, 
that they did not, by making the payment 
2s., instead of 5s. or 6s., as it was re- 
ported they now were, commit an act of 
spoliation towards the great mass of the 
people of this country, who were not indi- 
vidually proprietors, either of tithes or of 
land, but who were deeply interested in 
the proper appropriation of Church pro- 
perty. He was anxious, that the Bill of 
the noble Lord should be speedily brought 
forward ; and he sincerely hoped it would 
be founded on the principle of strict jus- 
tice. If it contained a principle of spo- 
liation, he was sure not two years would 
elapse before the same principle would be 
acted on towards other property. 

Mr. Harvey remembered, that the sen- 
timents uttered by the right hon. Baronet, 
were precisely those which he himself had 
expressed upon a discussion upon Irish 
tithes, and well remembered, too, that 
certain of his [rish friends around him 
were not quite pleased with the view he 
took upon the subject. The real fact was 
this—and it was incumbent upon hon. 
Members to know it—that it was the duty 
of the House to see, that the funds of the 
Church were not improperly diverted from 
their destined purpose. Let the tithes of 
this country belong to whomsoever they 
might, whether to the Church or to the 
nation, of this fact there could be no 
doubt, that they did not belong to the 
landlords. The House was greatly in- 
debted to the noble Lord, the member for 
Devon, for affording hon. Members an 
Opportunity to deliver their sentiments 
upon that important subject. If the noble 
Lord brought forward any proposition for 
a commutation of tithes, which would 
turn the tithe now levied into money’s 
worth, it would be universally disapproved 
of. What the people wanted was, the 
real value of the tithes ascertained, and 
then dealt with as might be thought pro- 
per. No Dissenter wished to put the tithe 


into his own pocket; but there were, cer- 
tainly, a kind of nonconforming nonde- 
scripts in the country, who did not speak 
out as well as the Dissenters, who, pre- 
serving existing interests, wished to see 
the revenues of the Church not applied 
for the purposes of the Church. Notwith- 
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standing, he thought, however, that he 
saw a disposition on the part of the great 
landed interests, even in that House, to 
fight their battle quietly, and without any 
display of what was called dangerous 
principles, behind petitions of this kind, 
which ought, properly speaking, to be 
called petitions pointing out how each 
man might best help himself to a share of 
the public property. The tithe which was 
now paid, was about 5s. per acre, and 
what these very disinterested, and very 
respectable petitioners—these nine thou- 
sand honourable men—wanted, was to 
put three of those shillings into their own 
pockets,—one of the most barefaced pro- 
positions he had ever heard. The hon. 
Member had stated, that tithes were every 
day becoming more and more unpopular. 
This, no doubt, would be a very good 
suggestion from a landlord. There could 
be no doubt but the landlords would, for 
their own sakes, take care to propagate 
this doctrine, because the tithes would go 
into their own pockets; but, for his part, 
he would much rather see it in the hands 
of the Church, than in the pockets of the 
landlords. But the first thing to be done, 
was, to ascertain the value of tithes in 
every parish in the country. This done, 
let the property be secured and appro- 
priated afterwards to such purposes ds 
might be deemed necessary, provided that 
House saw the necessity for any alteration. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to say one word 
in explanation, for the purpose of dis- 
claiming a compliment paid him by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House. What had been stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, would induce the 
House to believe, that there was a com- 
munity of feeling between him (Sir Robert 
Peel) and the hon. Gentleman on the 
subject of tithes. He certainly agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that the pro- 
perty of that great Corporation, the 
Church, should be sacred. But he was 
most hostile to the property of the Church 
being taken by the State, and applied to 
the purposes of the State. This doctrine 
he had been always opposed to, and he 
would contend against it upon all occa- 
sions, 

Mr. O’ Dwyer called upon the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) in the name 
of his constituents, who received no spi- 
ritual instruction from the Church, to 
support him (Mr. O’Dwyer), in relieving 
them from the burthen of tithes. 
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Mr. Curteis said, that his constituents 
sympathised very strongly with the people 
of Devonshire, and were equally anxious 
to obtain a fair commutation of tithes. 

Mr, Kennedy supported the petition, 
having been requested to do so by the 
petitioners, He was glad that the peo- 
ple of Devon had taken the lead upon 
this occasion, for he was sure that their 
example would be speedily followed by the 
rest of the country. “f 

Lord Ebrington said, that he must pro- 
test against the expressions used by the 
hon. member for Colchester with respect 
to the petition; and he would add, that 
men more honest, and more incapable of 
being biased by unworthy motives, did 
not exist. There was another expression 
also which gave him great pain; for an 
hon. Member, whilst he admitted that 
the sentiments of the great land-owners 
were not in unison with those of the 
petitioners, insinuated that, in their dis- 
sent, they were actuated by their pri- 
vate connexion with Church patronage, 
or by their private interest as lay impro- 
priators. On their part he threw back 
the expression; and he begged leave to 
say, that they were incapable of being 
actuated by other than the most honest 
and conscientious motives in the course 
which they had thought fit to take. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Juries (IRELAND).] Mr. O'Connell 
had obtained leave more than twelve 
months ago to bring in a Bill to amend 
the law of Juries in Ireland. That mea- 
sure had two objects—one related to the 
original jury panel or grand panel, an 
institution which he proposed to have 
changed into a jury-book. This propo- 
sition included Special Juries, and all 
cases of disputed property between man 
and man, and of material injuries to the 
person. The practice in Ireland was for 
the Sheriff to return the grand panel, 
which was supposed to contain the names 
of all the freeholders of the county, and 
from this panel the officer of the court 
struck the Jury at his discretion. Such 
was the state of the law in England pre- 
vious to the 6th of George 4th, and in Ire- 
land until last year. As he had before 
stated, his object was to change the grand 
panel into a jury-book, and to introduce 
the principle of the ballot in the selection 
of the Jury, as established by the 6th ‘of 
George 4th in England, That object was 
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attempted to be accomplished or super- 
seded by the bill brought into the House 
of Lords by the Lord Chancellor for Ire- 
land last year. The noble Lord brought 
in a bill to convert the grand panel into a 
jury-book, and to regulate the selection of 
Special Juries, which were no longer to 
be struck by the officer, but to be chosen 
by ballot. The bill went no further; but 
he did not mean to cavil at it, especially 
as it had not yet received a fair trial. His 
present measure was quite distinct from 
the noble Lord’s bill, and included the 
second object of his former proposition. 
It related to all criminal cases above mis- 
demeanors, to felonies of every description; 
and it included all cases which were tried 
by common, as distinguished from Special 
Juries, He wished to amend that part of 
the law which had been left untouched by 
the noble Lord. All he desired was, to 
introduce, in the selection of common Ju- 
ries, the principle of ballot, as established 
by the 6th of George 4th. According to 
the law at present, the Sheriff returned 
sixty persons, from whom the twelve to 
try were to be balloted for. The princi- 
ple of ballot was partially established; he 
wanted to extend it to common Juries, 
and to criminal as well as civil cases. He 
wished to have the sixty persons on the 
common jury-list selected by ballot, in the 
same manner as the forty-eight Special 
Jurors were at present. In the selection 
of the sixty, the grossest partiality fre- 
quently occurred in Ireland, as an in- 
stance of which he might state that within 
the last three days, he had received a 
letter from a young gentleman, a member 
of the Munster bar, who informed him 
that in the county of Cork, of the sixty 
record jurors (he believed there were two 
or three relays of them) only three were 
Roman Catholics. Let the House re- 
member that the Juries so named had to 
try all cases of crime and of property in 
which Special Juries were not resorted 
to; and, therefore, the most strict impar- 
tiality was necessary for the peace and 
satisfaction of the country. What he 
asked for was leave to lay his plan for the 
Amendment of the present bad system 
before the House and the country. Let 
it not be said, that the application of the 
ballot to the choice of Special Jurymen 
was not an argument for its application 
to the choice of common Juries. Special 
Juries were composed of men of superior 
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called Grand Juries; and if it was held 
desirable with respect to them, in order 
to secure impartiality, to have recourse to 
the ballot, how much more desirable must 
it be in the case of common Juries, in 
which the Jurors were supposed to be 
less informed and more liable to prejudice? 
With respect to the mode of naming Cri- 
minal Juries, now pursued in Ireland, no 
one who had not practised in the Irish 
Criminal Courts could conceive the agony 
a Counsel even of the slightest feeling 
suffered in preparing a defence. The 
Sheriff returned any number of names he 
pleased, and the Crown set aside as many 
as it pleased, so that the Crown had in 
fact the power of naming the Jury. 
Since Edward Ist, the Crown had not 
the right of challenge, but the Judges 
had in effect repealed that law, as they 
had done many others. The Judges did 
not allow to the Crown the right of chal- 
lenge; but they persuaded the Crown to 
set aside as many names as it pleased, 
and the panel could never become ex- 
hausted as long as there was a freeholder 
in the county, because the Sheriff had 
the power of still supplying. He pro- 
posed to substitute this plan: — The 
Judge of the Assize to name, in an order 
to the Sheriff, the number of the panel— 
at present the order was given, but no 
number named, so that the Sheriff re- 
turned as many as he pleased—and the 
panel so made, the ballot to be employed 
in striking the Jury. That done, he would 
give to the Crown the same right of pe- 
remptory challenge (twenty) as the accused 
at present had. He would allow, however, 
of no setting aside, nor one advantage to 
one party that was not possessed by the 
other. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws in Ireland relating to 
Juries. 

Mr. Littleton felt it his duty to oppose 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whose wish was to introduce into 
Ireland a practice which was not at pre- 
sent legal. At least, if such were the law, 
he was convinced it was not the custom. 
The hon. Gentleman wished to introduce 
into Ireland a practice totally different from 
what existed in England, and one which 
he thought would be extremely objection- 
able. There was not a topic of the learned 
Member’s speech which he had not intro- 
duced in his discussion upon the Jury 
Bill in the last Session. Only six months 
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had elapsed since that Bill had been 
passed, and before the experience of one 
Circuit had been obtained, the hon. and 
learned Member proposed to introduce 
a new system. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as to the benefits 
of a more equal introduction of Roman 
Catholics upon Juries; and that principle 
had been fully recognized by the House, 
and no person could be more enamoured 
of it than he was. He could not say, that 
there was that impartiality in the selection 
of Juries in Ireland which he could wish 
to prevail; but he thought it unadviseable 
to alter the law, which had been passed 
by that House only six months ago, after 
the fullest deliberation. 

Mr. O'Connell would not press his Mo- 
tion to a division, if the right hon, Gen- 
tleman were opposed to it. He had the 
misfortune, however, to be totally mis- 
understood, for his present Motion had 
no connexion whatever with the Bill of 
last Session, which had related only to 
Special Jury cases, whereas his propo- 
sition was confined solely to those cases 
that could not be tried by Special Juries. 
He would withdraw his Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, had not 
had time given him to consider the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member. 
His right hon. friend now understood that 
the proposition was to make the Jury 
Law of Ireland like that of Eugland ; but 
he thought it at least desirable to wait 
until it was seen how the Jast Act had 
Operated. He believed, that the principle 
of the English Jury Law applied to Ire- 
land as far as it was at present possible to 
apply it. When a fair trial had been 
given to the Bill of last Session, he was 
not prepared to say, that much of what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member might not have his approbation. 
From want of technical knowledge as a 
lawyer he was not able to give a decided 
opinion; but he was inclined to think, 
from what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, that, under the present circum- 
stances, it was not desirable to concur in 
the Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Brisery at Evecrions.] Mr. Hardy 
rose to make a Motion, the object of 
which was, to promote the purity of elec- 
tions, and to reduce the expenses which at 
present were attendant on all electioneer- 
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ing contests. He could not but express 
his surprise that the law had been allowed 
to remain for so long a time in its very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory state. He 
had wished to introduce his Motion at the 
early period of last Session, for he thought 
it disgraceful to the country that the 
House should permit the continuance of 
practices which were known to exist, and 
which were of a nature which no man pre- 
tended to approve of. A Bill had been in- 
troduced in the last Session of Parliament 
by a noble Lord, and it certainly had 
gone far to diminish the expenses of elec- 
tions; but he complained that that Bill 
had not gone far enough. He gave cre- 
dit to the Government for a wish to root 
out every corruption ; and he would not 
in such an assembly declaim against the 
evils of corruption, for every person pre- 
sent well knew what they were; and he 
believed that they were very well disposed 
to adopt every possible means to extirpate 
them wherever they could be traced and 
encountered. He feared that this could 
never beentirely effected but by the diffu- 
sion of a moral education amongst the 
people, and he should therefore avoid lay- 
ing down rules for a Utopian era that might 
never arrive. All he now aimed at was, 
to amend and consolidate the existing 
laws, and in this attempt he should avail 
himself largely of the assistance of those 
who had already introduced Bills with a 
view of checking corruption in all its 
wanderings, and under all the disguises 
that human cunning had contrived for 
its protection. He asked, whether every 
man ought not to feel his cheek tinged 
with the blush of shame at the law being 
allowed to remain in its present state? 
He would quote a great law authority, 
who had said that the House ought to 
make the law against bribery, not more 
efficacious, but, for the first time, effica- 
cious. What was the law on the subject ? 
Bribery could be punished by the com- 
mon law, but the process was so difficult 
that no man ever resorted to it. Next 
came the Act of 7th William 3rd c. 3, 
commonly called the Treating Act; then 
there was the 2nd George 2nd cap. 24, 
termed the Bribery Act; next came the 
Act 49th of George 3rd styled Turton’s 
Act; and lastly the Act 7th and 8th 
George 4th cap. 37, which, for want of 
any particular cognomen, might be called 
the Cockade Act. He contended ‘that 
all the provisions of the last Act of George 
2M 
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4th had been obviated and defeated. 
For instance, the penalty for bestowing 
any cockade, decoration, or mark of dis- 
tinction upon electors was 10/.; but would 
not the law have been more effectual if 
the penalty had been levied on all who 
wore these badges? The Act of George 
2nd affixed a fine of 1,000/. to any unsuc- 
cessful candidate that was convicted of 
bribery, whilst it affixed no penalty but 
the loss of his seat against the successful 
candidate that might be convicted of the 
same offence. In the recent case in the 
Stationery Office the House saw how the 
law operated, for, whilst the innocent 
person who had received the place was 
ejected from his appointment, he who 
had solicited it, and had obtained it for 
him, still enjoyed his seat in Parliament. 
The ancestor of the right hon. member for 
Montgomery, who had introduced the 
Bribery Act, had flattered himself that he 
had spread his nets far and wide enough 
to catch all kinds of bribery; but the 
Act was only of a prospective nature, 
and had been defeated in the case of 
Lord Huntingtower. The cause, how- 
ever, was lost upon the ground that 
the bribery was prospective. The case 
just now mentioned was one of that class 
to which he proposed by this Bill to apply 
a remedy. Hitherto they had been entirely 
too slow in following up the punishment 
of bribery at elections. The law hitherto 
had; in general, been successfully evaded 
by ingenious and new contrivances. When 
new schemes were thus introduced to 
defeat the provisions of existing laws 
new legislative provisions should be intro- 
duced to meet and to defeat such schemes. 
As the law now stood on the subject of 
bribery, it tended rather to encourage it, 
during the whole time before the issuing 
of the Writ, and twenty-eight days after 
the election, than to discourage it. So 
much was this the case, and so great was 
the difficulty in ascertaining when bribery 
took place, that Sir Arthur’ Pigot said, he 
had for twenty years been in the habit of 
attending E lection Committees, and that he 
found it impossible for him to say positively 
under what circumstances it would be ad- 
viseable to petition the House of Commons 
against a Return on the ground of bribery. 
The Statute against Bribery at Elections 
passed in 1677. It was designated as “ An 
Act to prevent a too large Expense at 
Elections for Members of 
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should take place except in the dwelling- 

houses of candidates, and elsewhere not to 

an amount beyond 10/7. He would sub- 

mit to the House, whether it would not be 

proper to provide, that if any entertain- 

ment were given during an election, or 

before or after an election, that circum- 

stance should be taken as evidence that 
the entertainment had been corruptly 
given, unless the contrary were proved ; 

and he would throw the onus of proof 
upon the party giving the entertainment ; 

because it was possible that an entertain- 
ment might be innocently given; but 
there was, nevertheless, the strongest 
reason to suspect it, when it was 
given at a time when it was most 
likely to produce its influence. Another 
point was the payment of the travelling 
expenses of voters. The intention of 
the Bribery Act was to prevent all 
expense whatever; and, although the 
Reform Act had, with this view, estab- 
lished different places at which votes 
were to be taken, yet, if the law were 
left in its present unsatisfactory and un- 
settled state, on the subject of voting at 
different places, no great length of time 
would elapse before voters would be 
demanding their travelling expenses. He 
had heard it said, that a voter was justi- 
fied in claiming the expense of going to 
give his vote, because that could not 
sway him in giving his vote. Could any- 
thing be more absurd than this? Was it 
to be supposed that a voter who had been 
conveyed to a polling place, for the pur- 
pose of giving his vote, would feel himself 
at liberty to vote for whom he liked ? 
Some persons had attempted to compare 
the voters to witnesses, whose expenses 
were paid by the party subpcenaing them. 
But where was the analogy between the 
situation of a candidate and a plaintiff or 
defendant? He thought it was rather to 
be compared to the case of Jurymen, who 
frequently came many miles to the Assizes, 
and sometimes remained there eight or ten 
days, at considerable expense and loss to 
themselves. But they were fulfilling a 
public duty ; and if they were not paid 
their travelling expenses, how much less 
should they be paid who came to exercise 
a franchise, which bad uniformly been 
considered as one of the most valuable 
privileges that could be conferred upon 
man. He hoped the House would insist 
that each voter, particularly now, when 
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give his vote freely, independently, and 
indifferently, according to the theory of 
the Constitution. To effect this object, 
which he thought a very important one, 
he intended introducing a provision in the 
Bill which he hoped the House would 
allow him to bring in. It would be neces- 
sary also, in doing this, to have respect 
not only to individual voters, but also to 
certain places which had been known to 
court the exercise of such corrupt in- 
fluence. It might be said, that the new 
boroughs were not likely to be affected 
by any spirit of this kind; but the new 
boroughs would be composed of the old 
leaven, and the same tendency to corrup- 
tion would probably insinuate itself, and 
prevail in the progress of time as had 
been found in the three famous synchro- 
nous cases of Pittenween, Jedburgh, and 
Oxford, in 1765, 1767, and 1768. Having 
thus put a stop to travelling expenses, 
and in order to get at bribery in the most 
effectual manner, he would avail himself 
of the proposition to compel the parties 
to be witnesses before a Committee, and 
to give evidence of the transactions in 
which they were implicated, at the same 
time granting them a certificate, to exempt 
them from the consequences of any pro- 
secution in a Court of Justice. He would 
also extend the right of petition in a case 
of bribery twenty-eight days beyond the 
period of which there was proof of any 
act amounting to bribery. Another sub- 
ject was a provision, containing an oath 
to be taken on the part of the candidate, 
that he had not, knowingly made use of 
any bribe. He was one of those who 
thought that there was no advantage in 
administering an oath to a voter unless it 
were also administered to a candidate. 
He was sure that if the law administered 
an oath at the place of election, orcalled for 
a declaration to the effect that the candi- 
date had done nothing corruptly to pro- 
cure any vote, and had not paid money 
to procure votes, that the law would strike 
effectually at all attempts of agents to 
procure votes by corruption, because an 
agent would not expend money which he 
knew the candidate would swear he had 
never paid. He should feel it his duty to 
make that part of the Bill. It was his 
intention to move that the Bill be referred 
to a Committee, to consist of such Mem- 
bers as had sat on the Committee of the 
hon. member for Montgomery, Gentle- 
men who would attend to the business ; 
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and the Bill might then be moulded into 
a shape to make it worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House. He was sure 
that those who had guarded against cor- 
ruption in Ireland would take care to 
guard against corruption on the polling- 
booths of England. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
** A Bill to Consolidate and Amend the 
Provisions of the several Acts relating to 
Bribery, and to Charge and Expense in 
the Election of Members to serve in Par- 
liament.” 

Lord John Russell would not offer any 
opposition to the introduction of this Bill, 
and would postpone his observations upon 
its provisions until he had seen the Bill 
itself. He would only allude to one obser- 
vation of the hon. Member, viz., that he 
had proposed a Resolution as to the prac- 
tice of paying some time after the election. 
A Resolution had last year been adopted 
by the House, and was repeated in the 
Resolutions of this year, that if a sum of 
money was paid to a voter for a vote at 
an election, the Return might be ques- 
tioned on that account within a period of 
twenty-eight days after the payment, and 
at the expiration of fourteen days after a 
sum of money, which had been regularly 
stipulated for, had been paid to a voter. 
Whatever corruptions existed, it was his 
wish to have totally done away. He fully 
approved of the Resolutions of the hon. 
member for Montgomery. 

Mr. Williams Wynz had not the slightest 
doubt of the general concurrence of the 
House in adopting the present Bill, which 
he considered most desirable, not only for 
the purpose of effectually preventing 
bribery by new provisions, but by con- 
solidating, to remove all possible doubts 
regarding those which at present existed. 
Particularly with regard to the Treating 
Act, it was most desirable that the law 
should be made perfectly clear. The law 
could not rendér a candidate responsible 
for the treating practised by his friends, 
because a person pretending to be his 
friend, but being actually his enemy, 
might treat his partizans for no other 
purpose than to set his election aside. 
He admitted that this was an extreme 
case ; but he would appeal to such Mem- 
bers of the House as had stood contested 
elections, and would ask them, whether 
they thought that any candidate who had 
zealous partizans-—and partizans often 
took a warmer interest in elections than 
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candidates themselves —- could ' venture 
to answer that he had not violated the 
provisions of the Treating Act, supposing 
he were to be answerable for the acts of 
his partizans. He admitted the difficulty 
which existed upon this point; for if the 
law did not shut the door against this 
treating of the electors by a candidate’s 
friends, it left an opportunity for the 
grossest and most profligate corruption. 
What, however, was the House to do? 
Men would be found ready on all occa- 
sions to swear, and to swear truly, ‘I 
acted so and so without any communicéa- 
tion whatever with the candidate. He 
knew nothing of the treating which I 
authorized. All that I did was done at 
my expense, and I expect no remunera- 
tion from him.”’ Would it not, however, 
be extremely difficult to prevent a candi- 
date from remunerating after an election 
the partizan who had shown so ardent a 
zeal in the promotion of his interest ? 
He fully concurred with the hon. member 
for Bradford, that there was not the 
slightest ground for allowing travelling 
expenses to voters going to the poll. 
He was himself of opinion, that such ex- 
penses were already illegal, but he knew 
that some Committees had decided other- 
wise. As there appeared to be some 
doubt on the point, he should be glad to 
have these travelling expenses to voters 
declared illegal by Act of Parliament. 

Leave given, and the Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 


Impressment 


IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN.] Mr. 
Buckingham said, that, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, for a 
Select Committee, to inquire into the 
practicability of devising some plan for 
manning his Majesty’s navy, without re- 
course to forcible impressment, he might, 
perhaps, be permitted to congratulate 
himself and the House at the removal of 
many of the objections which were urged 
to his Motion on this subject last Session. 
On that occasion, having, at the express 
desire, and to suit the avowed conve- 
nience of his Majesty’s Ministers, deferred 
that Motion several times, he was taunted, 
in return for his courtesy, with the late- 
ness of the period of the Session at which 
the Motion was brought forward; and this 
very lateness, caused as it was by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers themselves, was urged as 
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ceded to, as there was then no time to 
consider of any substitute for the prac- 
tice of impressment, which the Motion 
went to abolish. He had been deter- 
mined, therefore, to avoid this objection 
now, by selecting the earliest period of 
the present Session for a renewal of the 
discussion, in order that there might be 
ample time fora Committee to investigate 
the whole subject, and close their labours 
sufficiently early to admit of the proper 
measures being matured before the Session 
was brought to aclose. The interval had 
afforded him also, abundant opportunities 
of ascertaining the state of public opinion 
on this question in the principal seaports 
of the kingdom, where the subject was 
best understood: as well as of collecting 
many new facts illustrative of the evils of 
impressment, and of the general feeling of 
abhorrence with which that system of 
human robbery and violation of all per- 
sonal right was viewed. As, however, he 
was anxious, that other hon. Members 
should be heard on the subject, he would 
content himself with such a limited state- 
ment only of the case, as would show the 
House the grounds on which he asked 
their concurrence in his views, and jus- 
tify to their own minds the granting him 
that support with which he ventured to 
hope they would now honour him. At 
this time of day it could scarcely be ne- 
cessary to say much as to the cruelty and 
injustice of such a practice as impress- 
ment. The noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had, in the last Session, 
expressed his astonishment that he (Mr. 
Buckingham) should have compared such 
a system with slavery. But, after mature 
reflection, he felt bound to say, that no 
comparison could be more appropriate, as 
a moment’s consideration would show. 
Let the House ask itself what were the 
principal features that characterized the 
Slave Trade, and Slavery, and what were 
its chief wrongs and sufferings that roused 
up the indignation of the whole British 
people. The answer would be this. Slavery 
was first characterized by the brutal and in- 
human act of dragging a man from his own 
home and family by force, and compelling 
him, against his will, to enter a service 
of which he had a rooted abhorrence. 
Secondly, by compelling the slave thus 
dragged from his home, to labour for in- 
adequate wages, for an indefinite length 
of time, and subject to the lash of the 
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posed on him by his tyrant, or even 
evinced dissatisfaction with his hard lot. 
Thirdly, by subjecting to the severest tor- 
ture of flogging, and sometimes even to 
the punishment of death, any attempt to 
desert from the state of suffering to which 
an act of tyranny and cruelty had alone 
consigned him. These were the charac- 
teristics of Slavery; and to abolish this, 
the united voices of all classes of people 
in the British empire had been lifted up 
and heard. He contended, then, that the 
impressment of seamen for his Majesty’s 
fleet was characterized by every one of 
these revolting features. The men were 
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torn from their homes and families by 
force, and obliged to yield to the terrors 
of the armed pressgangs, by which they | 
were dragged through the streets. They 
were made to labour against their will for | 
inadequate wages, for an indefinite period | 
of time, and kept in subjection by the | 
infliction of the lash. And if they dared 
to desert, in the hope of regaining that 
home from which they had been thus 
forcibly torn, they were liable to the se- 
verest tortures of corporal punishment, 
and even to death itself. There was, then, 
little or no difference between the two 
systems ; for if, on the one hand, it might 
be said, that the labour of the seaman 
was not so severe, and his food and 
clothing better than that of the slave, on 
the other hand it must be admitted, that 
the deprivation of personal liberty to a 
free-born Briton, and especially to one of 
that profession, the chief charm of which 
is the liberty of action in the choice of 
the ship, the commander, and the station, 
must be far more galling to the mind 
than the same coercion would be to the 
native of Africa, to whom captivity in 
war, and slavery in labour, were familiar- | 
ized by its being the common lot of all 
classes of his unhappy countrymen. He 
thought, therefore, that his Majesty’s Mi- | 
nisters, who had brought forward the Bill | 
for abolishing slavery in all the British | 
colonies, could not refuse their assent to a | 
measure for abolishing slavery at home ; | 
unless they were prepared to say, that, | 

) 
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though adequate wages and good treat- 
ment would obtain sufficient cultivators 
for the colonies without man-stealing and | 
Oppression, yet that the same inducements 
would not supply the fleet with seamen, | 
and, therefore, impressment must still con- | 
tinue. He did not, however, anticipate 
such a result; and, therefore, he trusted, 
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that while his Motion met with no opposi- 
tion from the Cabinet, it would be warmly 
supported by all those who had assisted, 
by their speeches or their votes, to give 
the death-blow to slavery in the East and 
in the West. It had been said, however, 
that the seamen themselves were indiffer- 
ent to the evil, and that they had never 
petitioned for its abolition. Supposing 
that this had even been the case, it was no 
argument whatever against its injustice. 
Seamen, from their imperfect education 
and generally careless habits, were not 
likely to have investigated the matter with 
the same care which landsmen would be- 
stow on any grievance affecting them- 
selves. At sea they were too much en- 
gaged with their duties, and separated 
into too small parties to get up public 
meetings, and pass resolutions or petitions ; 
and, in the few brief intervals which they 
enjoyed on shore, they were too much 
under the influence of those short-lived 
pleasures which their previous state of 
privation made them relish with more in- 
tensity than other men, to give their 
thoughts to any thing but the impulse of 
the moment. They had no organization, 
no leaders, and were destitute, therefore, 
of ali the elements of a deliberative or a 
petitioning body. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, there had not been wanting in- 
stances in which the seamen of England 
had given expression to their feelings, in 
language not unbecoming any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects. He would content 
himself with citing two instances only out 
of many that might be quoted. The first 
occasion was this: Soon after the acces- 
sion of George 3rd, in 1760, a petition of 
the mariners of England against impress- 
ment was presented to his Majesty by 
the Duke of Cumberland, who began his 
career in the navy, and who, on that ac- 
count, was selected by the seamen to 
carry their prayer to the foot of the 
Throne. The other occasion was more re- 
cent, coming down indeed, to our own 
times. It was in a document emanating 
from the seamen of South Shields, that 
most extensive nursery for the British 
navy, including the immense body of 
coasting mariners that sail from the Tyne 
and the Wear, which expressed their ab- 
horrence of the system, and their prayer 
to be relieved from its oppressions. He 
believed this to be the general feeling of 
the whole maritime body in every port of 
the kingdom; and if this feeling were not 
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so frequently or so powerfully expressed as 
might be expected, it was to be ascribed 
chiefly to the two causes he had previously 
named ; their isolated occupation at sea, 
and their frenzy of enjoyment on shore. 
But, it had been contended, and that too, 
by the right hon. Baronet, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, that impressment was 
not only necessary, but that it was legal, 
and its legality defended by some of the 
highest authorities of the land. Sup- 
posing, however, that this were unde- 
niable, it could furnish no good reason 
why a wrong that was sanctioned by law 
should not be abolished by law also; or 
why acustom “ more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance” should not 
be wholly discontinued. If they looked 
a little closer into this matter, however, 
they would find, that its legality had been 
asserted by only one authority of any 
note, and that a most doubtful one: while 
its illegality had been declared by many of 
the most eminent men of the kingdom. 
Lord Camden challenged the whole pro- 
fession to prove the legality of impress- 
ment; but no one undertook so odious a 
task. Lord Mansfield admitted, that it had 
only usage in its defence; and Judges and 
Juries had repeatedly acquitted men under 
trial for murder, because they had justi- 
fiably resisted the invasion of their per- 
sonal liberties by press-gangs. The great 
authority, however, on which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty relied, was Sir 
Michael Foster, the Recorder of Bristol; 
though a more unfortunate selection 
could hardly be made than of this subser- 
vient and promotion-seeking Judge, who 
stood alone in the infamy of having 
laboured to defend a system, which all 
true lovers of rational and constitutional 
freedom could not but regard with horror. 
Judge Foster was Recorder of Bristol at 
a time when an attempt having been 
made by a gang from the Mortar sloop to 
impress a seaman named Broadfoot, out 
of a merchant-ship in the Bristol channel, 
one of the press-gang, named Calahan, 
was killed by Broadfoot shooting him 
dead on the spot. The man who had 
committed the act of murder, as it was 
called, was tried for the offence before 
the Recorder, at Bristol, on the 30th of 
April, 1743. In the course of the trial, it 
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virtue and authority of which the attempt 
to impress the seaman was made, was not, 
at the time of the death, in the hands of 
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the lieutenant to whom it was assigned, 
nor was the officer present—two omissions 
which were fatal ; and the Judge was ac- 
cordingly compelled to direct the Jury to 
acquit the prisoner of the wilful murder 
laid to his charge, as the act of slaying 
the individual who had made the attempt 
to seize him, without the necessary forms 
of the legal warrant or the presence of 
the officer, could not be considered as 
murder, but merely manslaughter. It was 
on this issue, however, that Foster took 
occasion to deliver in Court a long argu- 
ment in favour of the legality of impress- 
ment, as established by usage, and being 
part of the King’s prerogative, inherent 
in the Crown. This argument, or charge, 
he afterwards revised and published ; and, 
as he no doubt anticipated, it proved so 
acceptable to the Government of that 
day, that it obtained for him very speedy 
professional promotion ; for, in less than 
two years afterwards, he was made one of 
the Judges of the King’s Bench. As a 
Crown lawyer, and a warm advocate for 
the King’s prerogative, he was, undoubt- 
edly a person of great repute; but, on 
many occasions, his views were so singu- 
lar, that he often differed on various 
points from all the other Judges of the 
Court, and delivered his opinions against 
their judgments. As regarded the argu- 
ment or charge in question, “ The King 
versus Broadfoot,” it had never been con- 
sidered by great constitutional lawyers, or 
by eminent liberal statesmen, as of any 
worth, and had rarely been referred to, 
except to prove the usage of impressment 
as continuing through several successive 
reigns. Even Judge Foster, however, 
qualified his opinions by passages like 
these. ‘ The question is—whether mari- 
‘ners, persons who have freely chosen a 
seafaring life, persons whose education 
and employment have fitted them for 
the service, and inured them to it— 
whether such persons may not be legally 
pressed into the service of the Crown, 
whenever the public service requires it— 
Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat? 
For my part I think they may—TI think 
the Crown hath a right to command the 
service of these people whenever the public 
safety calls for it;—-the same right that it 
hath to require the personal service of 
every man able to bear arms, in case of 
a sudden invasion, or a formidable insur- 
‘rection. The right in both cases is founded 
‘on one and the same principle: the ne- 
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‘cessity of the case, and the preservation 
‘of the whole. This personal service, in 
‘case of extreme necessity, is a principal 
‘branch of the allegiance which every 
‘ subject of England owes to the Crown.’ 
This was the language of Judge Foster; 
and who did not see, even in this, that 
it should be only in cases of sudden inva- 
sion — formidable insurrection — or mo- 
ments of the greatest danger—that every 
man capable of bearing arms, should be 
equally liable to the call upon his personal 
services ?—a maxim to which most persons 
would agree, if the emergency should arise, 
and the necessity be clearly proved. ‘The 
error lay in this—that what should only 
be the exception was made the rule. A 
standing army was held to be unconsti- 
tutional; and therefore we have an annual 
Mutiny Bill. The trial of civil offences 
by Courts martial in Ireland, was clearly 
unconstitutional, and therefore we have a 
Coercion Bill. The impressment of men 
for the Navy, except in times of admitted 
peril, should be declared equally illegal ; 
and if an inevitable necessity should arise, 
it would be better to pass an Order in 
Council, as for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, or the establishment of a 
censorship on the Press, to be repealed 
when the danger was over, than to let im- 
pressment be considered to be the legal 
rule, and thus warrant resort to it at the 
discretion of any single captain, which is 
the case at all times abroad, and wherever 
there is a difficulty in getting men to enter 
at home; though, with a well-organized 
system of a retaining pay for the navy, re- 
gistering for the merchant seamen, and 
ballot for the maritime towns, no such 
cases of necessity ever could arise. It 
was said, during the debate on this subject 
in the last Session, that Judge Foster’s 
argument had never been answered: but, 
besides a host of minor writers, who under- 
took its refutation at the time of its ap- 
pearance, the celebrated Benjamin Frank- 
lin entered the lists against him, and gave 
him a complete refutation. And although 
a First Lord of the Admiralty could not 
be expected to read every work on Im- 
pressment, it was certainly very remark- 
able, that so celebrated a reply as that of 
Benjamin Franklin to the charge of Judge 
Foster should be unknown to the right 
hon. Baronet. So much, then, for the au- 
thority of Mr. Justice Foster. But, turn- 
ing from so tainted a source as this, to the 
opinions of men not seeking preferment, 
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by subserving arbitrary power, they would 
be cheered by the contrast. The great 
Lord Chatham, in his speech on the occa- 
sion of Lord Pulteney’s Bill for speedily 
manning the navy, in speaking of the re- 
cent practice of impressment, condemned 
it in the strongest terms, as illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, and cruel. Lord Chatham 
also quoted the celebrated passage of 
Magna Charta, which says, “‘ No free 
man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or out- 
lawed, or exiled, but by lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or of the law of the 
land.” On which passage, the great 
Lord Coke had made the following com- 
mentary: ‘‘ No man shall be exiled, that 
is banished, or forced to depart, or stay 
out of England, without his consent. By 
the law of the land, no man can be exiled, 
or banished out of his native country, but 
either by authority of Parliament, or in 
case of abjuration for felony, by the com- 
mon law; and so when our books or our 
records speak of exile or banishment, other 
than in case of abjuration, it is intended 
to be done by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore the King cannot 
send any subject of England against his 
will out of this realm, for that he should 
be an exile, and that he should perdere 
patriam. No, he cannot be sent against 
his will into Ireland, to serve the King or 
his Deputy there; because it is out of the 
realm of England; for if the King might 
send him out of this realm to any place, 
then under pretence of service as am- 
bassador, or the like, he might send him 
into the farthest part of the world, which 
being an exile, is prohibited by this act.” 
And as it was a generally received opinion 
in law, that nothing less than one Act of 
Parliament could repeal another, so, if 
Magna Charta stood unrepealed, then was 
the forcible impressment of seamen a direct 
violation of its provisions, and contrary to 
the law of the Jand. Of cases in which 
the illegality of impressment had been de- 
cided by verdicts of juries, it would be easy 
to cite many: but he would content him- 
self with two only, the particulars of which 
he had become acquainted with in his re- 
cent visit to Hull, and to one of which an 
hon. Member of this House (Mr. Pryme) 
had been an eye-witness. In both these 
cases, the persons who had killed men 
belonging to the pressgang were acquitted 
of the charge of murder, on the ground 
that the power of impressment was illegal, 
and might be therefore lawfully resisted, 
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Let the House observe, then, the position 
in which such verdicts as these placed 
both parties in the transaction. It had 
been well said, that it is an incontrovertible 
maxim in all oppositions, that one side 
must be right, and, vice versd, one wrong. 
But, according to every authority, the na- 
ture of a press-warrant is such, that if the 
lieutenant of the gang, in the attempt of 
pressing a man, were to commit murder, 
he would not be amenable to justice, but 
would be acquitted, from having done it 
ex officio: and, on the other hand, if any 
one whom they were attempting to press, 
were likewise to be guilty of that crime, 
neither would he be liable to punishment, 
but would have an acquittal upon the plea 
of self-defence. Strange contradiction, 
when murder on either side is palliable ! 
This at once set the injustice of press- 
warrants in the strongest light; they were 
either right or wrong: if the former, no 
man that came within their tenure could 
by law resist them, and undoubtedly would 
(if murder were the consequence of such 
resistance) be open to the extremest 
rigour of the law, as much so as if he were 
to kill a constable, or any other peace- 
officer, in the execution of his duty. On 
the other hand, if they were unsupported 
by law—if they had nothing to justify them 
but the absurd plea of custom—they were 
in every respect unwarrantable, and the 
officers who executed them had no justi- 
fication for the violence they too frequently 
made use of, but were liable and ought to 
be brought to condign punishment. It 
was high time that such a state of things 
as this should cease, and give place to some 
more settled and defined law on the sub- 
ject: and all that was wanted to effect this 
was, that the Committee he asked for should 
be granted, and the subject investigated 
with that care and attention which should 
prepare a substitute for the practice he 
sought to abolish, and preserve, at the 
same time, the rights of private liberty 
and the interests of the public service. 
The inefficiency and expensiveness of 
impressment, as compared with volun- 
tary service, were topics, however, that 
required to be touched on as well as its 
cruelty and illegality; and if he could es- 
tablish these points in addition to the 
former, he thought the grounds on which 
he should ask the support of the House 
would be irresistible. So long ago as the 
time of Sir Robert Walpole, the utter 
inadequacy of impressment to secure the 
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full supply of proper men had been for-’ 
cibly dwelt on, and, from that hour to the 
present, the difficulties of obtaining the 
number and kind of men required had 
been a constant theme of complaint. In- 
deed, a moment’s reflection must satisfy 
any one, that the agency of a press-gang, 
at the very name of which men fly with 
terror from the ports where they are, into 
all the surrounding country, to escape 
being seized, must be a most inefficient in- 
strument, when the object is to draw and 
attract all the scattered seamen of the 
kingdom to the principal ports where they 
are required. It might be safely assumed, 
that, of 20,000 seamen which might be 
present in the harbours of England at the 
breaking out of a war, 19,000 might be 
obtained for the navy as volunteers by 
adequate pay, limited service, and kind 
treatment; while the effect of attempting 
to seize them by press-gangs would be, 
that 1,000 might be secured by the first 
sweep of the ships and taverns; but that 
19,000 would escape; and either remain 
in their hiding places, till the impress had 
subsided, or go off concealed in the holds 
of merchant vessels, while foreigners navi- 
gated them, to swell the navy of France, 
or Russia, or America, and take up arms 
against their native land, as had been 
notoriously the case in past time, and as 
would be repeated again should impress- 
ment ever be attempted to be revived. In 
consequence, then, of the impossibility of 
securing by impressment the full number 
of the best seamen required for the fleet, 
men of an inferior description were taken; 
and when these were exhausted, landsmen 
were impressed, jails and _prison-ships 
were emptied of their criminal inmates, 
and heterogenous assemblages of all 
manner of men were thus congregated 
together, who could only be kept in 
order by a severity of discipline which 
would be wholly unnecessary in any 
voluntary service; and which, besides, 
endangered the safety of the ship and 
crew in moments of peril, whether in 
the face of an enemy, or amid the dangers 
of alee shore. Admiral Patten asserted, 
that he was enabled, from his official 
situation, as one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, to ascertain the fact, that the total 
number who deserted from the service in 
the last war, in the short space of twenty- 
five months, from May, 1803, to June 
1805—and that, too, notwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance exercised to prevent it, 
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was no less than 15,000 men. Lord 
Nelson, in an interesting paper presented 
by him to Earl St. Vincent, in February, 
1803, on the evils of impressment, and 
the best mode of manning the navy, cal- 
culates the cost of procuring the men by 
impressment, at 20/. a-head, on the 
average; and says, that 42,000 so im- 
pressed, deserted during the last war, 
making a loss of 840,000/, to the nation, 
besides the cost of supplying their places 
by others. He asserted, that there was 
then scarcely a fleet of merchant ships 
that left England which did not carry off 
at least 1,000 deserters from the Navy 
concealed in their holds: and all these, of 
course, went to replenish the navies of other 
powers, but especially American, many of 
whose crack ships were manned, disci- 
plined, and fought, by the skill and valour 
of British seamen, while the ships of the 
English navy were left with skeleton crews 
ofthe most wretched kind and description. 
Admiral Ekins gives some account of the 
number of our seamen who were serv- 
ing in the American ships, and says, that 
Commodore Decatur declared, after taking 
the Macedonian, that he had not a seaman 
in his ship who had not served from five 
to twelve years in the British navy. He 
added, that two of their guns were named 
‘ Nelson’ and ‘ Victory ;’ and to the former 
it was the exclusive privilege of men who 
had been bargemen of the British Admiral 
to be quartered. Now, in the event of a 
war with any of the maritime powers of 
Europe, should impressment not be pre- 
viously abolished, there could be no doubt 
that our seamen, driven by the terrors of 
the press-gangs from our own shores, 
would escape as speedily as they could to 
America, and enter into their merchant 
or naval service. Impressment on shore 
would be useless after the first day, as the 
men would have hidden themselves or 
flown; and impressment afloat, from those 
American vessels to which our seamen may 
flee for safety, would be resisted by the 
Americans to the death; so that we should 
be shut out from both these sources, and 
be obliged to depend on voluntary entry, 
for bounties or increase of pay, after all. 
The system, then, was not merely cruel, 
but altogether inefficient, not answering 
even the end proposed, namely, the speedy 
manning the fleet, the necessity for doing 
which effectively on a sudden, was the 
chief plea for retaining this terrific power. 
But it appeared, that it was not only on 
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sudden occasions, but even in periods 
of profound peace, that impressment was 
resorted to. Not more than two days 
ago, he had received a letter from a gen- 
tleman at Liverpool, which stated this 
fact; and as the letter was so recent and 
so well authenticated, he would venture 
to read a portion of it to the House. The 
writer said: ‘In the autumn of 1832, the 
Government ordered the equipment of a 
fleet of vessels, which were sent to the 
Scheldt to watch over the movements of 
the Dutch. To man this fleet, impress- 
ment was had recourse to in the Thames, 
and, through private information, I learnt 
that the Admiralty had ordered a vessel 
round to Liverpool for the same purpose. 
To prevent the completion of their de- 
sign, I immediately wrote to the Admi- 
ralty, and offered to procure 1,000 able 
seamen, without a bounty, for his Ma- 
jesty’s service within one month, provided 
they would give to the men, as is cus- 
tomary with merchants of this port, an 
advance of two or three months’ pay. A 
vessel, the May Flower cutter, lieutenant 
Morgan commander, came round to 
Liverpool with forty-five men, an ac- 
knowledged press-gang; but I need 
scarcely add, that no impressment was 
attempted. Mr. Barrow acknowledged 
the receipt of my offer, and said, he was 
commanded to thank me in the name of 
the Admiralty, and to say, that a sufficient 
number of men had been procured. The 
cutter was ‘in the Mersey about a fort- 
night, during which time she got about 
twenty volunteers. There were, to my 
knowledge at the time, many hundreds of 
seamen, who wanted to ship themselves ; 
and the finest men in the port could, at 
that, or at any other time, be procured 
at a bounty of 4/. or 5. per man.” It 
could scarcely be necessary, he thought, 
that he should trouble the House further 
on this point. If the object of impress- 
ment were to secure a full supply, not 
merely of the requisite numbers, but also 
the best description of men for the King’s 
navy, then had it utterly and entirely 
failed; for its effect had hitherto been, 
to frighten and to force from our own 
shores some of the best and bravest of 
our seamen, who went to strengthen and 
improve the navies of other countries— 
to leave our merchant ships to be navi- 
gated almost wholly by foreign seamen in 
time of war; and to cause our naval ships 
to be manned by the sweepings of the 
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brothels, the outpourings of the jails, and 
the rejected and condemned outcasts of 
society, who could only be kept in order 
by a system of torture and terror, instead 
of their being, as undoubtedly they might 
be made, under a better system, homes 
of comfort and protection, as well as bul- 
warks of safety and defence. The House 
would now expect him to show what 
remedy could be applied to such an evil 
as this, and what mode of obtaining 
men he would recommend in lieu of the 
present. His answer would be, that we 
should act exactly on the same principle 
as had guided us in the Abolition of 
Slavery. In that House, during the 
last Session, it had been triumphantly 
shown, that the negroes of the West 
Indies, being human beings like ourselves, 
were animated by hopes and fears like 
us, and, having a love of pleasure and a 
hatred of pain, they were capable of being 
swayed by the same motives as other human 
beings to seek the one, and avoid the other, 
The question with respect to their condi- 
tion was comprised in these few words, 
‘wages or the whip.” The latter had 
been tried, and found ineffectual. The 
former was, therefore, determined to be the 
proper stimulus to draw forth their willing 
and efficient services. It was exactly the 
same with the seamen of Britain. The 
handcuff of the press-gang, and the lash 
of the boatswain’s mate had each been 
tried, and the effect of both was to inspire 
hatred of the service and frequent deser- 
tion, Let adequate wages and limited 
service, free agency and honourable treat- 
ment, be tried; and there would be no 
more difficulty in getting men for the 
navy than for any other service in 
which human hands are required. On 
a former occasion, he had entered into 
minute details, explanatory of the plan 
he would propose as a remedy or substi- 
tute for impressment. But as his present 
Motion was not, like the former one, de- 
claratory of any opinion as to impress- 
ment, but merely for a Committee to con- 
sider of the practicability of doing away 
with the forced service, and substituting 
some mode of voluntary entry instead, 
he should content himself with briefly 
enumerating the three leading principles 
on which the plan he suggested was 
founded, and in the justice of which the 
first Lord of the Admiralty then concurred, 
as he doubted not the whole House would 
now do. The three principles were these: 
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The first principle of it should be, to en- 
courage the entry, education, and’ pro- 
tection of seamen, in the fishing, coasting, 
and mercantile vessels of the country; 
so that no new levies, or unskilled hands, 
should ever get their first training in a 
ship of war, but be previously initiated 
and well seasoned to the hardships and 
duties of their enterprising profession, in 
those nurseries already named. The se- 
cond principle of any such system should 
be that of rendering the naval service as 
attractive as possible, and making it the 
interest of men to seek for employment 
in his Majesty’s ships, rather than in any 
other class of vessels. The third principle 
should be, that of progressive advance- 
ment in honour and emolument in propor- 
tion to the length or the importance of the 
duties performed, so as not merely to draw 
men originally into the service, by the at- 
traction of adequate wages, kind treatment, 
and a reasonable enjoyment of liberty, but 
also to attach them to the service for ever 
afterwards, by making their interest and 
their duty to go hand in hand together, 
and inspiring them with feelings of ho- 
nourable pride in a rank obtained by 
length and value of time devoted to the de- 
fence of their country’s liberty and honour. 
On these he would ground a system of 
registration that should include every 
individual obtaining his livelihood on the 
seas, or coming within the fair descrip- 
tion of a maritime or seafaring person ; 
and, exempting them from all liability to 
serve in the army or militia, procure out 
of their body, by a system of voluntary 
entry, and fair routine of equal liability 
to service afloat in turn, any number of 
thorough bred, able, and enterprising sea- 
men, that his Majesty’s service could at 
any time require; the details of which 
system he should be prepared to state 
fully to the Committee, under whose pro- 
vince it would properly fall, to consider 
of their practicability, and report their 
opinion thereon to the House. As some 
prejudices and misconceptions, however, 
existed, with respect to a system of 
registry, which, it was contended, had 
been tried and failed, a brief explanation 
of the history of that experiment might be 
permitted to him. There was an act 
passed in 1696, in the reign of William 
3rd, for the registry of seamen, which had 
often been described as tyrannical and 
oppressive, though it was wholly voluntary, 
and authorized no coercion whatever. 
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The seamen of that day, however, would 
not enter themselves in such registry : 
first, because there being no legislative 
provision for the abolition of impressment, 
they regarded it as a decoy to induce them 
to enter themselves for the purpose of 
assisting towards their own seizure, if their 
services should be needed ; and secondly, 
from thedeep-rooted aversion they then had 
to the naval service, in which all man- 
net of abuses prevailed. Ralph, in his 
History of England, states, that in 1703, 
Queen Anne, after prevailing on the sailors 
to man the fleet, by the most solemn pro- 
mise, that their wages should be paid up 
to a certain period before they sailed, 
totally neglected the fulfilment of her 
pledge: for, by accounts laid before the 
House of Commons at that time, it was 
shown that no less asum than 1,036,415/. 
was due to the fleet for arrears of pay; 
and so great, he says, was the discontent 
among them, from this arrear of their pay, 
bad provisions, and cruel usage, that 
the most severe discipline, nay even 
death itself, (for many of them were 
hanged for desertion, and some even for 
demanding their wages, which was called 
Mutiny !) could not prevent its breaking 
out. In 1706, however, a new mode was 
tried of compulsory registry, under the 
most odious and oppressive provisions. 
The Act was passed through Parliament 
in four days. It authorized the levying of 
20,000 men; and it empowered Magis- 
trates to hunt out seamen wherever 
they could be found. Twenty shillings 
a-head were to be given to constables 
for apprehending them; and if they de- 
serted after being delivered over to the 
officer, they were to be deemed guilty of 
felony. As an encouragement to dishonest 
men to join the royal standard, all insol- 
vent debtors who entered to serve in the 
fleet were to be released from their impri- 
sonment and liabilities. The enforcement 
_ of this Act was found impossible ; for 
though every means were tried to hunt out 
and seize the seamen, they secreted them- 
selves in all manner of hiding places, and 
the people on shore gave them ready 
shelter, till at length, in despair of man- 
ning the fleet by such means, the Act was 
repealed, on the very ground that it had 
been found oppressive, expensive, and 
wholly inexpedient. It was about this 
period, too, that piracy in the East Indies, 
and buccaneering in the West Indies, 
were so prevalent; and it was a matter of 
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certainty that this horrid system of fore- 
ible impressment, ill-usage, and excessive 
cruelty at home, drove the best and bravest 
of our seamen abroad, who, being unable 
togain an honest livelihood in the peaceable 
pursuit of their profession, manned and 
fought some of the finest vessels that ever 
swam the seas, and performed prodigies of 
valour, accompanied by mercy in many 
instances towards their captives, bespeak- 
ing the noble and generous nature of the 
men themselves, which, under kind treat- 
ment and a liberal system of inducement 
and rewards, would have made thousands 
of them useful and honourable defenders 
of their native land. Let the House assist 
him then in his endeavours to prevent a 
recurrence of all these evils, by the aboli- 
tion of that cruel practice which had been 
so fruitful a source of misery and crime, 
If the difficulty of finding a substitute were 
alleged, he would say that a nation which 
should have the hardihood to attempt to 
govern an empire of a 100,000,000 of 
conquered subjects at a distance of 
10,000 miles, and yet shrink from under- 
taking to devise a plan for organizing 
100,000 seamen for the supply of our navy 
at home, must have a strange conception of 
its own strength and weakness. If the 
expense of paying bounties and adequate 
wages formed the principal obstacle, he 
would point to the grant of 20,000,000/. 
for the abolition of slavery ; and contend 
that the abolition of impressment ought 
to be an object fully as dear to us as the 
abolition of slavery. And if the King’s 
prerogative, or immemorial usage, were 
pleaded in objection, he would point to 
the annihilation of ancient boroughs, with 
their Royal Charters, and vested rights, to 
the reform of Municipal Corporations, 
whether given by Royal Charter or other- 
wise, and to the generally recognized 
doctrine, that to the great and paramount 
consideration of the happiness of the 
people, all privilege, prerogative, and 
custom must be made to give way. He 
would leave the subject, therefore, in the 
hands of the Commons of England, the 
most appropriate protectors of the rights 
and liberties of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects: in the full assurance, that the 
seamen of Britain, the brave and generous 
defenders of their country from all foreign 
aggressors, who wielded the thunders of 
the British Navy on every hostile shore— 
and who manned those floating bulwarks 
to which we looked as the guardians of 
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our sea-girt home—would receive at their 
hands, the justice of which they had so 
long been deprived. They. desired not to 
be placed above any other class of the 
King’s subjects. But they had determined 
that they would no longer submit to be 
placed below them all; and the world at 
large would concede to them the justice of 
their demand ; when they simply asked, 
before they took up arms and shed their 
blood in defence of their country’s liber- 
ties, that that country should no longer 
sanction a violation of theirown. If they 
were to fight the battles of freedom, it was 
necessary that they should themselves be 
free ; and in the progress of improvement 
and reform, though they were content to 
be the last of all the classes emancipated 
from their chains, yet they could not 
endure their galling pressure longer; and 
demanded, before they lifted up the arm 
which they held ever ready to strike down 
their country’s foe, that that arm should 
be unmanacled, unfettered, and completely 
free; as they would then be best enabled 
to protect the liberties of others, when 
they had been taught to preserve and 
respect their own. He begged leave, 
therefore, to move, ‘‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the prac- 
ticability of devising some plan, by which 
his Majesty’s navy may be manned in time 
of war, without recourse to the practice of 
forcible Impressment.” 

Mr. George Frederick Young rose, with 
a deal of pleasure, to second the Motion. 
He had hoped that the necessity for bring- 
ing it forward would have been superseded 
by the concession of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Admiralty, for he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman could not 
have forgotten the unequivocal expression 
of feeling on the subject in that House, 
when it was last under discussion. This 
hope had been greatly encouraged from 
the new regulation which it was proposed 
to adopt, of discharging 500 men from 
the navy, and rearing 1,000 boys; and 
from the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment, to do away with service in the navy 
as a punishment for the crime of smug- 
gling, thus enhancing the character of the 
service, and holding out inducements to 
men voluntarily to enter it. Impressment 
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had been upheld on the ground of neces- 
sity, that had been hitherto the only plea 
for its continuance, but he, for one, denied 
tliat that necessity existed. That was the 
only argument used by the right hon. 
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Baronet the last time the subject was 
under discussion. The right hon. Baronet 
adopted the opinion of Lord Chatham, and 
rested contented with that. But the plea 
of necessity had never been made out, and 
as was well known, both Lord Nelson and 
Lord Exmouth doubted it. The gallant 
Officer opposite (Sir Edward Codrington) 
too, who while he entwined his brows with 
laurels at Navarino, had made his claims 
known to the world to be considered a 
high authority on all naval matters, assert- 
ed that impressment was not necessary. 
It had been asserted that the sailors were 
themselves quite indifferent on the subject ; 
in answer to which he would refer to the 
petition he had the honour that day of 
presenting to the House, from 805 sailors 
of North Shields, and the strong terms of 
reprobation which they used as to the 
system of impressment. As a proof, too, 
of the progressive advance which they 
were making in civilization, he begged to 
state, that out of the 805 subscribers to 
the petition, there were only thirty who 
made that mark which proved them to be 
incapable of writing. He trusted the time 
was fast approaching when the British 
sailors would be released from this cruel 
and degrading system—when proper in- 
ducements to voluntary enlistment would 
be employed—when promotion would be 
by merit, and when prize money would be 
more equally distributed. He believed it 
would be impossible to continue the system 
of impressment, that, indeed, it would be 
openly and generally resisted. A case 
for inquiry had certainly been established, 
and he could only repeat his expression of 
regret that the Government had not 
thought fit to grant the Committee which 
had been called for. He felt bound, from 
his view of the case, to support the Motion 
to the utmost of his ability. 

Sir James Graham said, that in ordinary 
circumstances he might have been induced 
to request the hon. member for Sheffield 
to postpone his Motion; but, under pre- 
sent circumstances, as the hon. Member 
appeared to think that he had imposed on 
the hon. Member’s courtesy last Session, 
by such a request, he could not think of 
again appealing to the forbearance of the 
hon. Member. Besides, he should not 
have deemed a postponement of the final 
decision of the question consistent with 
his duty, when he looked to the high 
importance of, and its intimate connexion 
with, the public weal ; for there could be 
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no doubt the question was one which 
particularly concerned us as a maritime 
nation. He was, therefore, anxious to 
answer the speech of the hon. Member, 
and he felt confident that the calm deli- 
beration of the House would be given to 
a matter so deeply concerning the welfare 
of the people of the country of whom 
they were the representatives, There was 
no one point of the hon. Member’s speech 
in which he more fully agreed with him 
than this—that every prerogative of the 
Crown was held for the benefit of the 
people, and unless the Representatives of 
the people felt satisfied that that preroga- 
tive was so exercised, they were not only 
entitled, but bound, to hold the advisers 
of the Crown responsible. He believed it 
was scarcely necessary for him to add that 
if his Majesty’s Ministry, of which he 
formed a part, were not convinced that 
any one prerogative of the Crown was 
consistent with that welfare and those 
interests, they were not the persons who 
would advise the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of such a prerogative. The prero- 
gative in question was one which, in a 
moment of public emergency, had been 
always considered to be eminently condu- 
cive to the public safety. The hon. mem- 
ber for Sheffield had, in the course of his 
speech to-night, appealed to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and to himself in particular, to 
do that which he said he firmly believed 
would render them extremely popular out 
of doors. Now, however desirous he and 
his colleagues were of doing that which 
was agreeable to the public, and however 
grateful they felt for the great and im- 
portant support which, in their projects 
for the reform of abuses, and the amelio- 
ration of the condition of all classes in 
society, they had so happily experienced 
at the hands of the public, they were by 
no means disposed to make concessions to 
the desires of either classes or individuals 
which might endanger the real and best 
interests of society through an over eager- 
ness to attain a fleeting and fugitive popu- 
larity. They were prepared to do fearlessly 
that which they conceived to be their duty 
upon their high responsibility, and to the 
best of their judgments, trenching as little 
as possible upon the rights of individuals 
in order to ensure the safety of the State. 
The hon. Member had stated that he had 
had interviews with a great many persons 
in the outports and in the north of Eng- 
land, who agreed in opinions which he had 
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expressed, that the practice of recruiting 
the navy by Impressment was inexpedient 
and unnecessary. But though the hon. 
Member might have benefited by their 
opinion, he was bound to say, that the 
hon. Member had not adopted their 
language. He must praise the manner in 
which the hon. Member had brought for- 
ward his Motion this evening, when there 
were not wanting inducements to follow a 
course which might be more likely to 
excite popular feeling. He was bound to 
admit that the hon. Gentleman, in abstain- 
ing from topics of an inflammatory and 
exciting character in support of bis Motion 
for adopting a different course, in cases of 
emergency, for manning his Majesty’s navy, 
had offered some and no inconsiderable 
atonement for the excitement which the hon. 
Member according to report, had endea- 
vored to raise elsewhere by his harangues 
on this very delicate but important exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown. The 
language which the hon. Member had 
used out of doors, it was, however, fair to 
infer, had, in point of fact, occasioned no 
very marked expression of feeling on the 
part of the classes supposed to be most 
interested upon the subject of impressment. 
This inference he was authorised in 
making, in consequence of the silence of 
those who otherwise would have felt this 
a fit opportunity to cover the Table of the 
House with petitions upon that subject. 
It was always his opinion that the right of 
impressment was at once a question of 
great delicacy, and of vital importance to 
the public welfare. Had he thought that the 
hon. Member was very likely to obtain 
what he professed to seek through the 
instrumentality of a Committee he should 
have had little difficulty in agreeing to the 
Motion of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member had asked if the House were 
competent to institute such an inquiry ? 
Without questioning that right, but as- 
suming that the House was properly com- 
petent to go into that inquiry, he would 
suggest to the hon. Member whether it 
would not be a better course, instead of 
going into a Committee, to inquire gener- 
ally, and without some determinate object 
being pointed out to which its inquiries 
should be addressed, that the House 
should have a distinct and specific plan 
for remedying the evils complained of, as 
far as that object was safely attainable, 
and that a measure to attain all that 
was possible should be brought for- 
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ward upon the responsibility of his 
Majesty’s constitutional advisers ¢ Having 
stated this much of the course which he 
thought might be advantageously pursued, 
and to which he should again refer, he 
should proceed to answer some points of 
the hon. Member’s speech, which he felt 
ought not to pass without observation. 
The first of these was, perhaps, the most 
important, and that of which he felt he 
had the most right tocomplain as extremely 
unfair, and calculated to cast great odium 
in the eyes of superficial observers, upon 
the exercise of the right denounced by the 
hon. Member. He alluded to the com- 
parison, and a highly injudicious and 
unjust one in his mind, and not essential 
to the hon. Membev’s argument which he 
had instituted between impressment and 
slavery. In instituting that comparison, 
the hon. Member had altogether overlooked 
what constituted a most important distinc- 
tion between the things compared. It had, 
he believed, been always conceded that 
the great blot in slavery consisted in the 
labour of the slave being performed without 
remuneration. But the hon. Member had 
overlooked that, in the case of sailors 
impressed, they received equally re- 
muneration in pay and allowances for their 
services as other men, who were volun- 
teers, received. The next observation of 
the hon. Member which he felt it his duty 
to answer was, the allegation that the 
practice of impressment would be a gen- 
eral subject of complaint in the service, 
only that the sailors had not opportuni- 
ties afforded them of meeting together in 
bodies, to represent their grievances. Now 
this he denied, for the House would re- 
collect it had happened that the seamen 
had, on some occasions, actually met, in 
order to remonstrate or petition for redress 
of grievances. It was important that 
these assertions should be distinctly met 
and calmly and dispassionately argued. 
The most remarkable of these assemblies 
was that which took place at the Nore, 
at a period of our history deeply interest- 
ing to every well-wisher of his country, 
when the seamen, as a body, drew up a 
statement of their grievances; and though 
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that statement or remonstrance consisted 


of eight or ten different topics or heads of 
complaint, the practice of impressment 
was not complained of by the seamen. 
The hon. Member had discussed at some 
length the question of the legality of im- 
pressment. In his exposition of what 
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was the law as to impressment, the hon. 
Member had remarked that the observa- 
tion of Sir Michael Foster had applied 
only to the special case then before him. 
He, however, was prepared to contend 
that the judgment of that learned Judge 
went at large into the question of the 
legality of impressment, and condensed in 
it all that which had formerly been law, 
as well as what were the opinions of law- 
yers in his day, upon the legality of the 
practice; and stated, in the first instance, 
that it had been, from the early periods of 
the monarchy, the undoubted prerogative 
of the Crown to recruit the navy by means 
of impressment in times of emergency ; 
that the usage had since been uninter- 
rupted down to the time at which the 
learned Judge spoke; that the usage had 
been confirmed by not less than thirty 
Statutes from the time of King William 
3rd; that it was clear in law, that no right 
of the subject would stand on firmer 
ground than that of a right based upon 
custom, supported by concurrent Statutes 
recognizing the usage. The legality of 
this exercise of the prerogative was recog- 
nized by some of the highest constitutional 
authorities. Amongst others, Lord Chat- 
ham had, in his place, said, “that this was 
a prerogative of the Crown, and as such 
ought to be upheld, and never ques- 
tioned.” He certainly doubted, that this 
was the fittest tribunal to entertain and 
decide upon the legality of the practice 
founded on long usage. If those objects 
contemplated by the hon. Member were 
desirabie, or there were any doubt as to 
the law on the subject, would it not be 
the better way for him to attempt to fix 
the law by some declaratory Act? The 
hon. Member had hazarded an assertion 
which he confessed struck him with sur- 
prise and astonishment, acquainted as he 
necessarily and officially was with the 
orders issued at the Admiralty—namely, 
that the practice of impressment had been 
resorted to lately in a time of profound 
peace; his astonishment was much in- 
creased when the case was quoted as having 
occurred in 1832, at the time of the 
Dutch embargo, when it was alleged the 
Admiralty had issued orders to impress 
men in the river, and that a ship had 
been sent round to Liverpool for the 
same purpose. Now, on these points, he 
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assured the House the hon. Member was 
altogether misinformed, for there had been 
no such warrant issued in 1832, nor, in- 
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deed, had there been any such order 
since the peace in 1815, There had been 
found no difficulty during the whole of 
that period in obtaining volunteers to man 
the navy. He repeated the assertion; and 
the only reason for sending a vessel round 
to Liverpool was, to be ready to remove 
seamen who were willing from preference 
to quit the merchant service and enter the 
navy. Anhon. Member, by his “ hear,” 
seemed to think this admission was tri- 
umphantly conclusive of the question as to 
the necessity for impressment. It would, 
perhaps, be so, if the subject were the 
broad and abstract question of the pro- 
priety of impressment. He was not argu- 
ing any such abstract question. He 
confessed he thought that impressment 
was amongst the greatest evils of a state 
of war, and should never be resorted to 
but on the greatest emergencies. The 
principal features of the hon. Member’s 
plan for the improvement of the service, 
and substituting other motives for enlist- 
ment into the navy, consisted of four or 
five regulations :—Encouragement to serve 
by an increase of pay ; encouragement to 
be given to seamen in the merchant ser- 
vice to enter the King’s service; rewards 
for seamen proportioned to length of ser- 
vice, and faithful discharge of duty; ser- 
vice to be limited in duration; leave of 
absence to be given, and also aid to be 
afforded him in his emergencies. To 
show how amply the hon. Member had 
been anticipated in securing many of 
those objects to the British seaman, he 
must state what had been done since 1815 
by the Board of Admiralty, and particu- 
larly what bad been done since he presided 
at that Board, actuated as he was, by the 
conviction of the soundness of the princi- 
ple, if it could be carried into effect, of 
avoiding altogether having recourse to 
compulsory enlistment into the navy. In 
the first place, the pay of the seaman had 
been actually increased by the altered 
value of money since the war, and our 
return to a metallic currency; and his 
wages had not only been thus positively 
increased, but, since 1825, they had been 
also nominally increased; so that now 
the difference between the pay of seamen 
in the King’s ships and of merchant sea- 
men, did not amount to more than an 
eighth, which the seamen were of opinion 
was more than compensated by the supe- 
rior allowances they received on board of 
King’s ships. The men had formerly 
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been snbjected to a deduction from the 
pay, called the King’s sixpences, which 
was known no longer, and the profit on 
slops, delivered out by the purser, formerly 
very considerable, was now diminished to 
its minimum--that was so as merely to 
guard against loss. There had been a 
change very much to the advantage of 
veteran seamen made by the new pension 
regulations. Seamen, after twenty years’ 
service, were entitled to pensions of from 
10d. to 14d. per diem. To all persons 
injured or disabled, though for short ser- 
vices, pensions in similar proportions were 
given. He should now state what had 
been done by his Majesty’s Government 
since he had last addressed the House on 
the subject, with a view to render the 
service more acceptable to the seamen. 
A considerable grievance of which the 
sailors had complained, and of which they 
might justly complain, was, the difficulty 
they had of obtaining a fair share of their 
pay, when out for perhaps two or three 
years, on a foreign station. The former 
Board of Admiralty had felt this to be a 
grievance, and had allowed the seamen in 
such cases, to draw 4s. per month, whilst 
abroad. He thought this allowance was 
still too little, and that, when a man had 
40/. or 50/. owing to him, it was likely to 
beget dissatisfaction if he could not enjoy 
any of the little luxuries which might be 
procured on a foreign station; he had, 
therefore, arranged, that the seamen should 
be allowed to draw to the extent of 1/. per 
month, without at all interfering with the 
right of allotting, as was usual, to their 
wives or friends a portion of their pay. 
Thus the seaman abroad, if he wished 
to avail himself of this privilege, in both 
allotment and monthly allowance, would 
very nearly draw month by month the 
whole of his pay. Another subject in 
which improvement was to be effected, 
was prize money. The distribution of 
that had been, on consideration, deemed 
not so just and fair towards the able sea- 
man as it should be, which had often 
proved, on the commencement of a war, 
an inducement to men to give a prefer- 
ence to, and enter on board of letters of 
marque. He had, as this was a very im- 
portant and difficult matter of adjust- 
ment, thought it would be better that the 
adjustment should take place in a period 
of peace, when claims to share prizes were 
not likely to arise. In consequence, a 
proclamation fixing the right and the 
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rate of seamen to share in prizes taken, 
had been lately prepared on quite a 
new scale, by which the seaman, who, 
on a capture of 10,0007. value, would 
have been only intitled to 5/. as his share, 
would in future be intitled to 15/.; and 
he had the pleasure to say this was done 
without any deduction being made from 
the shares of the officers of an inferior 
rank, but only from the formerly exorbitant 
and disproportionate shares of the Ad- 
mirals. To meet the objections entertained 
against the service, and made in that 
House, and in order to render the service 
as attractive as. possible, the practice of 
making his Majesty’s ships serve as places 
of punishment and prisons for smugglers 
and offenders under the revenue laws, 
was to be done away; and a Bill was now 
in progress through that House, to carry 
thatintoeffect. Whenthe Ministers evinced 
such a disposition to attend to the subject, 
he put it to the House whether it might 
not with safety be left in their hands? It 
had been observed, that youths who had 
entered and served their time under a 
pennant, were sure never afterward to 
enter on board merchant ships, and were 
generally good seamen. It was considered 
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proper, therefore, to make the King’s 
ships a nursery for seamen ; with this view 
a plan had been arranged for entering one 
thousand boys on board his Majesty’s 


ships. He had already referred to that 
alteration on bringing forward the Navy 
Estimates. He believed that from this 
source the necessity of compulsory service 
would be considerably lessened ; for after 
all that was said of the cruelty and hard- 
ships inflicted upon them, in ninety-nine 
cases out of every 100, where a boy 
had been in the King’s service, he could 
never be induced to quit it for the mer- 
chants’. He would now proceed to offer 
some further reasons which he thought 
would convince the House that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not insensible to 
the principles which they had avowed on 
former Debates—that they were not con- 
tent with the mere avowal of those princi- 
ples—and further, that if the question 
which the hon. Member proposed to refer 
to a Committee without any definite ob- 
jects were left in their hands, it would be 
much more likely to be so dealt with as 
to produce such practical results as would 
best satisfy the wishes of the country, as 
well as ensure the protection of its best 
interests. On a former occasion, he de- 
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clared to the House his firm conviction 
that it was of the greatest importance to 
render not only the King’s service accept- 
able to seafaring men; but as the mer- 
chants’ service must be a principal source 
from which to transplant seamen as they 
should be required, it was most advisable 
to make that attractive also. In adher- 
ence to those opinions, and with those 
views, he had devoted himself during the 
recess, to the consideration of a Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the whole of the laws 
relating to the merchant service. He in- 
tended to embrace in the provisions of that 
Bill a complete register of all the seafaring 
men throughout the United Kingdom. 
This was an object which had been deemed 
highly desirable by no less an authority 
than Lord Nelson. In a letter addressed 
by him to Lord St. Vincent in 1803, he 
recommended it, but, at the same time, 
Lord Nelson declared his opinion that, 
although a complete register should be 
established, yet that it would be necessary 
to retain the power of impressment, and 
that that compulsion might, and ought to 
be kept up. Upon that authority, he had 
endeavoured to frame his Bill, so that it 
would provide an efficient register, from 
which he hoped to supply the navy, but 
that, in case of necessity, the power of 
reverting to impressment should be re- 
tained. The Bill would provide that 
every seafaring man should be obliged to 
hold a certificate that he was upon the 
register ; and the penalty of his not pos- 
sessing it upon the breaking out of a war, 
would be, that he would be compelled to 
serve. Except in that case, and in the 
event of sickness breaking out when a 
ship was stationed at a colony or else- 
where, in which he did not see how the 
deficiencies could be filled up, otherwise 
than by impressment, he hoped that the 
register would supply a sufficient force 
for the navy. The ballot would be ap- 
plied to the register in the same way as it 
was now for the militia. These were the 
objects which he had formerly professed, 
and which he now hoped to attain by the 
means he had stated to the House. The 
Ministers of the Crown were certainly 
determined to deal with the subject. as 
cautious men should do, where interests 
so important were at stake. At present 
they possessed a power which certainly 
had been efficient for its purposes, what- 
ever other objections there might be to it. 
After all that was said of the injurious in- 
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fluence of impressment upon the character 
of our seamen, the victories of Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar, and the Nile, and 
all the most glorious deeds which had 
rendered our navies illustrious for all time, 
he would contend had been achieved by 
seamen, who, for the most part, had been 
provided for the service by impressment. 
The system of impressment was undoubt- 
edly effectual, for it had been proved 
effectual. He did not believe that im- 
pressment alone would be effectual in 
manning our navy; but he asked the 
House, before they denounced the pre- 
sent system, that they would take into 
their consideration the assurance that had 
been given to the Board of Admiralty, 
by men of the greatest weight and expe- 
‘rience in the service, that any substitution 
for impressment must, to be effectual 
in procuring a supply of seamen, be 
founded upon a system of registration ; 
and he would, backed, as he felt himself, 
by such high recommendation and author- 
ity, ask the House to be permitted as a 
responsible member of the Administration 
and Minister of the Crown, to submit his 
plan in the shape of a Bill, the principle 
and details of which had occupied him for 
the greater part of the last six months, 
aided by the co-operation and experience 
of all those official and professional author- 
ities which he, from his situation at the 
head of the Admiralty, could procure, 
The object of his Bill would be the conso- 
lidation and amendment of the laws rela- 
tive to merchant seamen, and the registra- 
tion of seafaring men in the ports of the 
United Kingdom. He had been informed 
by competent authorities, that this system 
would be found to work effectually, always 
reserving impressment as a means in the 
last resort. The provisions of this Bill 
would be various, perhaps requiring ano- 
ther Bill to complete all the objects he had 
in view. It would, in the first instance, 
contain a provision for binding to the mer- 
chant and King’s service, as apprentices, 
such children as received parochial relief ; 
it would, secondly, provide fora complete 
registration of merchant sailors in the 
ports of the United Kingdom, which would 
form the ground-work of the substitution 
of a mode of recruiting the navy other 
than by impressment; keeping impress- 
ment still as a reserve in the last resort. 
The third part of his measure would go to 
the encouragement and protection of the 
merchant service of Great Britain, and 
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for the enforcement of the payment of 
their wages in ports abroad,—a most im- 
portant object in itself. A fourth object 
would be to secure protection to the mas- 
ter in the discharge of his duty and the 
due subordination of the crew. This part 
of the Billi would also provide against a 
practice wnich he had reason to know was 
increasing, hé meant the practice of mas- 
ters leaving men on foreign stations utterly 
unprovided for, by which they were either 
driven to acts of piracy or left to be 
brought home at the publicexpense. If he 
were permitted to bring in a Bill grounded 
upon these objects, he thought the House 
by that course would be best carrying into 
effect the principles upon which the hon. 
Member had brought forward his Motion. 
When the Bill was before the House, he 
should have no objection to its being sent 
to a Committee up-stairs in order to be 
rendered as effectual as possible for the 
enforcement of those principles. Thus, he 
thought, they might, without throwing, as 
they were now requested to do, any dis- 
credit on the present system of having re- 
course to occasional impressment, obtain 
all the more desirable objects, and abolish 
all the evils of the British naval system. 
He assured the House he had, with great 
attention, and indeed considerable pain, 
discharged the arduous duty which thus 
had fallen upon him; convinced, as he was, 
that by following another course than that 
which he had the honour to recommend, 
they might do an irreparable injury to 
that service on whose discipline, spirit, 
and efficiency depended the safety and 
honour of this great empire. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded, by moving, as 
an amendment, “ that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the laws relative to the merchant service, 
and to keep up a registry of seafaring 
men throughout the United Kingdom.” 
Mr. Robinson supported the Motion. 
He asked whether the proposition for a 
Committee up stairs did not receive an 
inconceivable addition of force from the 
announcement of this measure on the 
part of the Government? He, however, 
was against any such measure being in- 
trusted to one person, though, if it were 
to be given to any individual, none could 
be more worthy of that trust than the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked, ‘* Would 
you take away from the Crown in times of 
great emergency this prerogative ?” Now, 
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he (Mr. Robinson) confessed, that he would 
not. Speaking from the knowledge which 
his long connexion with the commercial 
interest of the country had afforded him, 
and from the experience which he had on 
board various King’s ships, he would say, 
that he entertained great doubts whether 
it would be expedient to take away from 
the Crown the exercise of this power in 
all cases and at all times. Did it follow, 
therefore, that matters should remain in 
the way they were, or even in the state in 
which, if the well-intentioned propositions 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty were 
carried into effect, they would still be left ? 
One of the complaints which they had to 
make against this power was, that it was 
not exercised in times of great emergency, 
but that, being a power vested in the 
Crown, it might be and was exercised by 
every commissioned officer in the navy 
when it suited his caprice. Without at 
all wishing to say anything derogating 
from the merits of the navy, he must 
acknowledge, that his experience had 
shown him that this power had been not 
unfrequently exercised most harshly and 
most capriciously. It was true, that cases 
of this kind occurred more rarely at pre- 
sent, in the time of peace, than formerly ; 
yet, was that any reason why the House 
should not interfere with the unconstitu- 
tional principle of the system itself, with 
a view to the prevention of wrong in 
the event of another war breaking out ? 
The right hon. Baronet need not fear, that 
the House would take up this inquiry 
rashly, and upon theoretical principles, 
merely to destroy a power which could be 
shown to be practically necessary. The 
Committee now moved for, might probably 
determine that this power should be re- 
tained to the Crown ; yet they might also, 
at the same time, propose such modifica- 
tions in its application, as, without im- 
pairing its general efficacy in time of need, 
would render it less repulsive to the na- 
tional feelings of the people. The right 
hon. Baronet had very truly said, that the 
naval service had lately lost very much of 
the disrepute formerly attached to it. It was 
true, that the Government and the officers 
themselves had done much to render the 
service as acceptable as possible to the 
sailors under their command, and remove 
the opprobrium which had been cast upon 
the profession; yet, notwithstanding all 
these laudable attempts at liberality, the 
service could never come fairly into favour 
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as long as the present odious practice of 
impressment was continued. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that, in consequence 
of the altered value of the currency, the 
sailors in his Majesty’s service had now 
the same pay as in the merchant service. 
That was true in the time of peace, but in 
time of war the case was different; and 
he, therefore, thought the time of peace 
a favourable opportunity to inquire into 
the hardships which pressed upon his Ma- 
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known, that, although the pay in the two 
services was now pretty nearly equal, if a 
war were to break out, the pay in the 
merchant’s service would immediately be 
increased four or five pounds per month, 
and the consequence would be the same, 
disinclination, on the part of the men, to 
enter his Majesty’s navy as formerly. And 
it was very natural, too, that men should 
fecl a distaste for a service into which 
they were not only compulsorily impressed, 
but at lower wages than they could get in 
another to which they were admitted by 
their own free-will and agreement. Under 
circumstances like these, the practice of 
forcible impressment was an unjustifiable 
interference, not only with the personal 
liberty of the subject, but also with his 
only property—his time and his labour. 
Another serious inconvenience in the time 
of war which deterred the sailor from the 
national navy was the indefinite period of 
his service in it. Whena sailor was or- 
dered upon a foreign expedition, whatever 
might be his natural disinclination against 
that particular destination, or against the 
officer who commanded, or the rest of the 
crew who worked the ship, there was no 
help for him; go he must. And very often 
it would happen, as in the late wars, that 
the whole of his life would be spent in this 
forced banishment. Another principal 
point upon which the naval service la- 
boured under popular disrepute was the 
nature of the discipline which, it was 
alleged, the efficiency of the service de- 
manded, Whatever might be his opinion 
upon this subject in principle, be was 
bound to state, that he had been, from 
time to time, in many of his Majesty’s 
ships, and that, from all his own expe- 
rience there, he had no reason to believe 
that the powers vested in the officers in 
command had been exerted with any un- 
due severity. But he would relate one 


circumstance which had fallen within his 
own observation, and which was a striking 
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instance of the hardships entailed on the 
seamen by this system of forced servitude. 
It occurred that when the fleet was ata 
foreign station, the admiral, fearing that 
desertion would be attempted, issued an 
order to the whole fleet to prevent any 
sailor from going ashore during the whole 
of their stay. Now, how could it be sup- 
posed, that such an excessive interference 
with the liberties and the enjoyments of 
the men could be tolerated with any de- 
gree of good-will on their part, or with 
any credit to the service? The right hon. 
Baronet said, he had devised means by 
which the grievances at present complained 
of might, one time or other, be allevi- 
ated, as by the use of ballot, or other- 
wise, though he was not very clear upon 
these points. But he hoped the House 
would not give its support to the amend- 
ments of that right hon. Member, which 
would totally defeat the object of the ori- 
ginal Motion. The right hon. Baronet, 
doubtless, felt a little jealousy at an inter- 
ference with him in matters which fell di- 
rectly within his office, and he was, there- 
fore, not the person whom he could expect 
to find voting for a Committee of this sort. 
He did entreat the House, however, not 
to be carried away by the plausible argu- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet, but to 
vote in favour of the Motion before them 
for the appointment of a Committee. The 
inquiry before such a Committee would, 
no doubt, be calculated to put matters in 
a train, so as to bring about that result 
which the Government, upon principle, 
were anxious to effect. If, on the con- 
trary, the House should consent to the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet, it would 
leave the question of impressment, and all 
the objections that applied to it, precisely 
in the same situation as before. All that 
the House was now called upon to do was, 
to express a general opinion that the time 
was arrived when, not that impressment 
should be abolished, but when a case was 
made out for inquiry, in order to see 
whether it could not be superseded by a 
better system for manning the navy. This 
system of impressment, as he had already 
said, while it imposed a severe tax on the 
merchant service in the time of war, by 
rendering it necessary to increase the 
wages of merchant seamen, rendered it 
proportionably difficult for the Admiralty 
to man the navy then. The sentiments 
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reference to that service over which he so 
ably and honourably presided; but he 
must contend, that there was no excuse 
left for the House not to take the step 
which was now proposed. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, he would 
support the Motion, not only on account 
of the use made of impressment, but on 
account of the abuses which arose out of 
the system. The use of it he considered 
not at all consistent with the liberty of the 
subject. Sailors had a right to be put 
upon the same footing as the rest of his 
Majesty’s subjects. His objection was not 
to the leaving such a power in the hands 
of the Crown; his objection was this,— 
that sailors alone, of all the subjects of 
the King, should be exposed to the exer- 
cise of this tyrannical power. He would 
just give the House an instance of the 
extreme hardship and injustice arising out 
of this system of impressment. A man 
who had been originally pressed served 
with him (Sir E. Codrington) for eight or 
nine years; he discharged his duty during 
that time in the most reputable manner 
possible, and, at the expiration of that 
period, from motives that would do honour 
to human nature,—namely, from a desire 
to support an aged father and mother,— 
he applied for his discharge, and offered 
eighty guineas to obtain it. It was refused 
him. Now, he really thought, that if this 
power of impressment were not to be 
used, some equivalent remuneration must 
be given to the seamen for services which 
were so imperatively demanded. In the 
army it was so. A man ina smock-frock 
got sixteen guineas to enlist as a soldier; 
and if a seaman was wanted by the State, 
why should he not be equally well re- 
warded? His conviction was, that if the 
men were not, in consequence of the ex- 
istence of impressment, treated with a 
certain degree of harshness on board men- 
of-war, they would much rather enter the 
navy than the merchant service. He was 
certain, that such would be the case, pro- 
vided they were allowed the indulgence 
which was given to them on board mer- 
chant ships, of going on shore. The re- 
strictions and comparatively harsh treat- 
ment to which they were subjected on 
board men-of-war were attributable to the 
existence ofimpressment. The work which 
seamen had to do in merchant vessels was 
double that which they had to do on board 
men-of-war; but then they had on board 
merchantmen the opportunity of going on 
2N2 
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shore and visiting their families, which, 
often in the navy, particularly in ships 
where the crews had been impressed, was 
denied them. The hon. Member who had 
last spoken, had spoken of the hardship of 
preventing the men from going ashore at 
a foreign station. He was, however, pre- 
pared to maintain, that seamen had been 
sent abroad on purpose to prevent them from 
deserting. The poor fellows had been in 
the constant habit of communicating with 
their families, and had constant tempta- 
tions to return to them, and they were 
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sent abroad on purpose to cut them off 


from these domestic ties. As to the odium 
and other evil consequences produced 
by our system of impressment amongst 
foreigners, he would just mention an in- 
stance bearing out the statement on that 
point of the hon. Member who had brought 
forward this Motion. At the battle of 
Trafalgar, the primest seaman which he 
(Sir E. Codrington) had on board his ship 
was an impressed American. He had been 
taken out of an American ship, on the 
pretence that he was a British subject, 
brought to England, and thence trans- 
mitted to him amongst other impressed 
seamen. On account of his admirable 
conduct in the battle, he (Sir E. Codring- 
ton) made him a warrant-officer. He 
afterwards told him that he would be glad 
to remain in the English-service, but that 
he had a wife and family in America, 
whom he had not seen for many years. 
This seaman, like many others, had been 
kept in ships stationed abroad, in order to 
prevent them, having been originally im- 
pressed, from getting their discharge. 
That was but an instance of the odium 
which the maintenance of this system got us 
into with foreigners. The system was ex- 
tended to forcing those who were known by 
the name of “ civil-power men” on board 
ships of war. Such persons were, in other 
words, the rogues and vagabonds of the 
country; and while they were utterly useless 
as effective men, they did much to contami- 
nate the rest of the crew. He recollected 
having twenty-seven such men forced on 
him. He went to the Admiralty to re- 
monstrate on the subject, but he was 
there told that he must take them to make 
up his ship’s complement. He was not 
ashamed to own it, that in proceeding to 
sea he took the first opportunity that 
offered to man the boats with these 
fellows and let them run away, thus 
getting rid of a parcel of vagabonds. The 
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naval service should not in this manner 
be made a vent for the common gaols of 
the country. Then as tothe pay of the 
navy, he begged to say that whenever the 
question of the paper currency should be 
discussed, he would be prepared to show 
that during a great part of the late war 
the navy had been paid 6s. in the pound 
less than it was entitled to, and he should 
then claim for the navy that 6s. in the 
pound. The manner in which it had 
occurred was this —the ships with im- 
pressed men on board were ordered abroad, 
and when they got to Gibraltar, on getting 
their pay, the sailors received only 14s. 
for the pound, in dollars. He recollected 
an instance where, under such circum- 
stances, the whole ship’s company came 
to him on the quarter-deck to complain of 
such treatment. He must acknowledge, 
that in that instance he practised a little 
piece of imposition upon them, for he 
feared the consequences should he act the 
part of agitator. He asked the steward 
what was the nature of the complaint? 
His reply was, that they only gave him 
14s. in dollars for the pound. He (Sir 
Edward Codrington) said in answer 
‘** What scoundrels they must be! But 
you know we are all treated in the same 
manner.” The result was that they went 
away satisfied. Now if he had acted the 
part of agitator, and had said that this 
was a robbery on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he should probably have caused a 
mutiny in the fleet. ‘To return to the 
subject of impressment, he (Sir Edward 
Codrington) had never had the honour, 
had never impressed a man in the whole 
course of his service, and he never would 
have an impressed man in his ship if he 
could help it. The practice was held in 
such horror by those whose calling sub- 
jected them to it, that they were known to 
submit to all sorts of privations and 
tortures to avoid it; frequent cases having 
occurred of men being headed up in casks, 
and so shipped away from the reach of his 
Majesty’s officers. He would further state 
that when the fleet was at Gibraltar, 
during the war, several soldiers joined the 
ships who had been originally seamen, 
who had been driven from that profession 
by the fear of impressment, and who 
afterwards finding the life of a soldier 
unsuitable to their habits, were allowed to 
exchange into the navy. Could there be 
any thing more cruel than the practice 
which prevailed in times of impressment ? 
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It was well known that in the river or the 
Downs, whenever a fleet of traders came 
in from the South Seas, or elsewhere, the 
boats of the navy were manned, went on 
board, and took all the men out of those 
ships, which they then sent up the river 
under a convoy of their own. These men 
whom they so impressed, returning as 
they did from a long voyage, were again 
sent abroad, without being so much as 
allowed to go once on shore to see their 
friends. Such practices as these could not | 
but lead to disaffection and mutiny, of | 
which some memorable instances were | 
recorded in our own times, It was not to. 
be supposed that the famous mutiny of) 
the fleet at the Nore was got up by the 
regular seamen. It was first planned and | 
set a-going by fellows who had not any, 
pretensions to the title of seamen—* the | 
civil power men”—the scum of the earth. 
These were the concoctors of the mutiny, 
who afterwards forced the real sailors to. 
join with them, by means of tyranny and | 
intimidation worse than that they them- | 
selves complained of. The House wonld 
now, perhaps, allow him to state his 
opinion upon the subject of corporal 
punishments. When that question in 
respect to the army, had been brought 
before the House, he had felt it his duty 
to oppose the abolition of that practice. 
It was not with any view of keeping up 
his own authority, for he thought that it 
could not be felt otherwise than as a 
degrading and unpleasant task for an 
officer and a gentleman when obliged to 
enforce it. All he would say was, that he 
should be glad if any one would tell him 
what other method of discipline, what 
other more agreeable punishment, could 
be-adopted in its stead? There was no 
black hole in the ship; and he knew 
enough of the feelings of the men to 
assure the House that they did not view | 
with any relish, the schemes of commuted 
punishment which had sometimes been 
proposed in their behalf. But the fact 
was, that a good regular seaman was never | 
punished ; they never had occasion to’ 
punish them; it was the civil power men, 
the scum of the earth, to whom he alluded 
before, who came in for this. This was 
another of the cruel features of the service 
that arose entirely from the system of, 
impressment. At the end of the war, 
when the ships were in the Downs, it had | 
been found necessary to give up the plan | 
of lowering a sail into the water to make , 
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a kind of swimming-bath by the side of 
the ships, lest the men should swim ashore, 
thus depriving the whole body of a very 
reasonable source of enjoyment. It had 
been urged by the advocates of the present 
system, that the very men who had been 
impressed themselves would be found 
assisting to impress others. This certainly 
did appear extraordinary ; yet those very 
men would afterwards, when the occasion 
offered, desert with the very men they 
had assisted to impress. Looking at the 
question in all its bearings, he must say, 
that he thought some plan might be 
devised to rid the service of much of the 
cruelty and odium now attached to it, 
taking care still to leave his Majesty the 
power of using his extraordinary preroga- 
tive in case of extraordinary necessity. 
He should therefore conclude by giving 
his cordial support to the Motion before 
the House. 

Captain L£iliot rose to offer a few re- 
marks to the House, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. mover, and 
in consequence of some errors into which 
he had been led, both on the present and 
on the former occasion, when he had 
brought this question under the considera- 
tion of Parliament. On a former occasion 
that hon. Member had drawn a most 
affecting picture of the injustice and 
inhumanity of impressment. He had 
proved himself a great artist in the picture 
he then drew, but he had taken the liberty 
of an artist in colouring that picture for 
effect. He was sure of this, that no 
commander could keep his ship effective 
in time of war, and with the requisite 
number of men, without the aid of im- 
pressment. He did not mean to say, that 
a better system might not be substituted, 
but as matters stood at present, it was 
impossible to. keep a ship’s company in 
time of war, effective, without the aid of 
impressment. It was stated on the other 
hand, by the hon. mover, that Lord Ex- 
mouth did, without the assistance of 
impressment, and the gallant Admiral 
opposite had also told them that he had 
kept up his ship’s number without it. 

Sir Edward Codrington begged to ex- 
plain, that what he had said was, that he 
had not impressed men. He did not say 
that he had not received impressed men 
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Captain Elliot said, he would just refer 
to the returns as to the ships commanded 
by the gallant Admiral, in order to show 
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the House how far the gallant Admiral 
had done without the aid of impressment. 
The number of men impressed by the ship 
first commanded by the gallant Admiral 
in the course of the war was certainly only 
seven. She was commanded by him for 
two years and a half, and during that 
time she received 616 men on board from 
other ships. She obtained only five volun- 
teers during that period, and seven men 
who had been impressed, deserted. There 
were therefore 609 men serving on board 
the gallant Admiral’s ship who had been 
forced to serve there from the receiving 
ships. Now, if every officer in the service 
had followed the example of the gallant 
Admiral, and had not impressed, what 
would the gallant Admiral have done for 
men to man his ship? He for one did 
not follow such anexample. He thought 
it his duty to do as the other officers in 
the service did, and he did not throw 
himself on other ships for supplying men 
to keep his own in an effective state. 
Then as to the case of Lord Exmouth. 
He had been employed as Captain Pellew 
during the peace, before the breaking out 
of the revolutionary war. He commanded 
a frigate at the time, and there was not a 
man on board impressed, as of course 
then, as now, impressment was not prac- 
tised in time of peace. That vessel con- 
tinued under his command for ten months 
after the breaking out of the war. Now, 
the hon. member for Sheffield, amongst 
the other evil effects which he attributed 
to impressment, had stated that it was the 
cause of great desertion from the ships in 
his Majesty’s service. Out of this ship, 
commanded by Captain Pellew for ten 
months, with a volunteer crew, fifty-one 
men deserted, being an average of one 
man in three and a-half during that time. 
He would follow Lord Exmouth to another 
ship—the next he commanded,—the In- 
defatigable. The ship’s company then 
was composed of one-half volunteers and 
one-half impressed men, and the desertion 
in it was only one man in nine. The next 
ship his Lordship commanded, was 
manned entirely by impressed men; he 
commanded her for three years, and 
during that time the desertion from her 
was only one man in fifty. Those facts, 
he thought, furnished satisfactory proofs 
that desertion did not depend on the cir- 
cumstance whether the men were impressed 
or volunteers, for here was the same 
officer, going’on with the same course of 
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discipline, and the desertion was found to 
decrease in proportion to the increase in 
the number of impressed men in the ship’s 
company. He (Captain Elliot) had, when- 
ever he wanted men, impressed them 
whenever and wherever he could, as he 
conceived that his first and paramount 
duty was to keep his ship effectively 
manned. He repeated that he never 
hesitated to exercise that power when he 
could not get volunteers. He would add, 
that he had never hesitated, when he 
thought the good of the service required 
it, to inflict corporal punishment. He 
commanded a ship for five years, from 
1807 to 1812, with a complement of 280 
men, all of whom had been impressed. In 
Captain Pellew’s ship, with a company 
consisting entirely of volunteers, the deser- 
tion was one man in three; and in his 
(Captain Elliot’s) it was one man in 
seventy-one. That was a clear proof that 
desertion did not depend on impressment. 
Captain Pellew, in the Nymphe, the first 
ship he commanded, received, in the 
course of ten months, ninety-five men in 
forced service, in order to keep up his 
complement; in his next ship he received 
341 men from the receiving ship; and in 
his third ship he received 126 men who 
had been impressed, and twenty-six who 
volunteered. These facts provedjthat if 
his Lordship had been left to man his ship 
with volunteers, it would have been im- 
possible for him to do so. In his (Captain 
Elliot’s) ship, during the period he com- 
manded her, he received 150 men to keep 
up his complement; but he would not 
lead the House to suppose that they were 
all impressed men, for they volunteered 
afterwards, as they had no other alterna- 
tive left them. Those who so volunteered 
got 5/. each as a premium or reward for 
doing so. He felt satisfied that the mer- 
chant service would be amongst the first to 
complain if the system was abrogated. 
Indeed it was a circumstance not to be 
denied, that seamen had never made any 
allusion to the impressment as a ground 
of complaint, but had merely desired that 
the Legislature should place pressed men 
in the same situation in every respect as 
volunteers. He repeated that he had 
never known the navy to complain of im- 
pressment or of corporal punishment, but, 
on the contrary, their complaints had 
been confined solely to the abuse of the 
power of carrying into effect the administer- 
ing and inflicting both. He would instance 
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the case of the mutiny at the Nore, during 
which the mutineers never dreamt, though 
impressment was then very much in 
vogue, to make it one of the causes of 
their mutiny. He was happy also to add 
that every complaint then made, and 
every grievance at that period complained 
of, had since been remedied or removed. 
He could not avoid, also, reminding the 
House, that there was no country in 
Europe which did not pursue the same 
plan of manning their ships. Certainly 
he admitted, that if hon. Gentlemen would 
go to America, they would find quite a 
different state of things in this respect; 
but in Europe such was the practice. In 
Spain for instance, and especially in Hol- 
land, where, though there was no power 
to press a man for the navy, yet the 
government had power to press for soldiers, 
and then give the pressed men the choice 
to go on board ship as a sailor, in prefer- 
ence to serving in a military capacity. In 
Russia, also, the power was retained of 
pressing whole hordes, and by these means 
alone was the naval service of that nation 
filled up. With reference to the case of 
impressment which had been stated to 
have occurred in Liverpool, he could state 
that so far from impressment, the full 
complement of meu had been made up 
by volunteers without bounty. He should 
not detain the House further than to ex- 
press his strong feeling that the navy of 
this country could ever be manned by 
volunteers, but he was satisfied, that on an 
emergency, a very great force might be 
wanted within a very short period of time, 
and that, without the power of impress- 
ment, it would be yery difficult to get such 
a force collected. 

Colonel Torrens said, that from the 
clear statement and the promises made by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he was 
sure that the impressment would be ren- 
dered unnecessary, and that the power 
granted by the present harsh Act would 
lie dormant. The object was to prevent 
cruelty, consistently with the preservation 
of an effective naval force. Both, he 
thought, could be done by the proposition 
of the noble Lord. With this impression 
upon his mind, he was decidedly of 
opinion that the power to impress seamen 
for the naval service could be most pro- 
perly retained in the hands of Govern- 
ment with perfect safety to the community 
and with advantage to the nation. He 
would support the Amendment. 
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Mr. Warre said, so strong were his 
feelings on the subject of impressment, 
that if the Motion of the hon. member 
for Sheffield were to stand or fall by its 
own merits, in place of being met, as it 
was, by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he would certainly give it his cordial 
support. But, after the statement made 
by the right hon. Baronet, he hoped the 
House would accede to his proposition, as 
he (Mr. Warre) thought that the original 
Motion would be rendered unnecessary. 
He concurred in most of what the hon. 
Member (Mr. Buckingham) said, as to 
the cruelty and the injustice of dragging 
innocent men from their homes to be 
forced on board King’s ships, and the im- 
policy of keeping up such a system; and 
he especially concurred with him in his 
statement that, if we were involved in war 
to-morrow, while the impressment con- 
tinued in operation, the feelings of the 
people would become changed about the 
navy as they were about other institutions; 
and that was a state of things that was 
much to be deprecated. It was not from 
any indifference about the subject, but 
from having heard and weighed the argu- 
ments advanced, that he came to the 
conclusion that the object of the hon. 
Member would be gained without pressing 
his Motion. The hon. Member declared 
his intention of supporting the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Ingham wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet, whether it were intended 
by the Government to introduce a clause 
in the projected Bill of Registration ren- 
dering it legal to man the navy with those 
included in the registration in case a 
sufficient number of volunteers could not 
be procured ? 

Sir James Graham said, that, in the 
Bill which it was intended to introduce, 
no provision would be made for regulating 
the wages of those engaged in the mer- 
chant service. Secondly, that the Bill 
would be exclusively limited to simple 
registration. For the last century the 
imperfect state of the registration was 
complained of, and efforts were made to 
complete it. He (Sir J. Graham) would 
not say, that he had an entire confidence 
in his own powers. But, from the inqui- 
ties he made, the attention he paid to the 
subject, and the assistance he attained, he 
trusted that his registration would be a 
complete one. 

Admiral Fleming said, he came to the 
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House to listen dispassionately to the 
statement of the hon. Member, (Mr: 
Buckingham), and he would say that that 
statement had made an impression on 
him. As he was no advocate for impress- 
ment, he would be glad that a safe and 
radical scheme was adopted for removing 
the evils that attended it. And, after the 
statement of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he thought that a safe and gradual 
scheme for manning the navy could be 
resorted to without impressment. He 
would support the Amendment. 

Mr. Lyall concurred in most of the 
statements of the member for Sheffield. 
He thought it was proved that there ex- 
isted generally a strong reluctance in men 
to join the navy. That reluctance to any 
connexion with the service existed not 
only before impressment, but even after. 
Impressment was not calculated to make 
the service palatable. To show how un- 
willing men who were forced into the navy 
were to remain in it, he would mention 
that there were 15,000 deserters in two 
years during the war. Now, if a system 
that caused such repugnance to the ser- 
vice and so much desertion were not cor- 
rected in time of peace, what, he would 
ask, would be the state of our Colonies 
during war, when they required protec- 
tion? But it was not alone the navy or 
the Colonies that would be injured: the 
mercantile interest of the country, which 
stood in need of protection on the seas, 
would also suffer. The merchant service 
would require more men during the war 
than in peace. At all times, whether in 
peace or war, the same preference would 
be given to the merchant service over the 
King’s service, and, of course, greater 
facilities would be afforded for supplying 
it with hands. Merchantmen possessed 
many advantages and offered indulgences 
to sailors which, on board ships of war, 
they could not enjoy. They were allowed 
more wages, were under less rigid disci- 
pline, and could oftener get on shore and 
return home; young and old could in a 
few months return to their families, and 
bring back their earnings. Such being 
the case, the repugnance to the King’s 
service would still continue. And he (Mr. 
Lyall) thought that it would be highly 
desirable to remove it. He was not sure 
that registration would effect that object. 
Registration was impressment under a 
different name. It would not prevent 
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cousulted several authorities of high legal 
character, and from the opinions they 
gave, he had no doubt that impressment 
was legal. In order, then, to meet the 
evils of repugnance to the naval service, 
and of an inefficient force in time of war, 
he (Mr. Lyall) thought the best course 
was to make preparation in time, and in- 
crease the navy during peace. If war 
broke out, the country would want about 
100,000 men. He contended, that not 
less than from 120,000 to 150,000 men 
would be of any use during war to pro- 
tect all our mercantile interests; and 
surely those interests were not to be neg- 
lected by such a nation as England. 
There was no remedy for the evil com- 
plained of but to increase our naval force 
in time of peace; for then would the 
country be best prepared for the time of 
war—otherwise impressment should be 
adopted—a system that was justified by 
necessity and immemorial usage. 

Mr. Hume was prepared to contend, 
that the services of seamen were to be 
bought as well as the services of any other 
class of men; but it was most unjust to 
expect that men who could get 5/. for 
their wages in the merchant service 
should serve for a less remuneration in 
the navy of the nation. He demanded 
for the British sailor equal treatment with 
that of a fellow-countryman in the mer- 
chant service, and on these grounds alone 
he hoped the Government would not 
object to a Select Committee being ap- 
pointed to go into a full and complete 
inquiry into the subject, with a view to 
the removal of the difficulties, grievances, 
and hardships to which the sailor was 
exposed. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Captain Elliott) had defended the system 
of impressment, and had boasted that 
during the war the navy had been manned 
almost solely by the means which that 
system had afforded; but, said the hon. 
Member, ‘‘ Good God! now that we are 
on terms of peace, are we not to look, 
inquire, and ascertain how far the evils 
of that system can be remedied?” The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have been 
prepared distinctly to say whether or not 
it was fit that such an inquiry should be 
entered upon, and not have met the ques- 
tion by that sort of mere parliamentary 
trick which was only resorted to when 
difficulties arose, and when the Adminis- 
tration were not prepared to state the 
course which was deemed advisable to 
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pursue. After the answer which had been 
given to the Motion of the hon. member 
for Sheffield by the Government on this 
occasion, it was evident—and it would be so 
held by seamen—that the proposed plan 
of registration was only calculated to 
catch them more securely, and would only 
serve to make the evil greater and the 
system still more unpopular. He (Mr. 
Hume) was not prepared to say, that im- 
pressment was a prerogative tobe exercised 
by the Government; but, if exercised at 
all, it should only be so in times of emer- 
gency, difficulty, and danger; and it was 
a duty befitting the Legislature to shield 
and guard so meritorious a class of the 
subjects of the realm from so great a 
grievance falling too harshly and severely 
upon them. He could bring forward men 
who had been forty years in the service, 
who neither sought nor had they any wish 
to do away with the system of impress- 
ment ; indeed he had been told within the 
last few days by a man who had served 
eighteen years in the service, and had 
been as many years in merchant ships, 
that as the country must be protected, 
and as ships must be manned for that 
purpose, impressment was necessary; but 
his informant had added, ‘ Let impress- 
ment be understood to take place under 
a fixed law, let it be legalized under the 
authority of Parliament, and let the period 
of service be fixed and established by the 
Legislature, and then if I or any other 
man should be pressed ” (laughter|—That 
laugh was most childish, and utterly un- 
worthy of men. He spoke in the language 
of his informant, who had proceeded to 
observe, that if he or any other man was 
pressed on an emergency such as would 
warrant such a proceeding, the period of 
service should be fixed and limited, and 
in case of those limits being exceeded, a 
provision should be made for a recompense 
in the way of increased wages until the 
Government should be enabled to find 
means to relieve those whose period of 
service had expired. Nothing could be 
more fair or reasonable than such a pro- 
position, and, as a means to carry it into 
effect, he fully concurred in the Motion 
of the hon. member for Sheffield, and in 
doing so he must also add his expression 
of regret that any man could be found 
who would refuse to accede to so fair, 
just, and equitable a course. 

Captain Elliott denied, that he had 
prided himself upon the fact that the 
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British navy had been manned during the 
war by impressment. So far from enter- 
taining any such feeling as had been 
attributed to him by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he had ever regretted that im- 
pressment had not been confined to cases 
of great emergency, instead of being re- 
sorted to as a general practice. 

Lord Althorp said, that it must be satis- 
factory to the House that the Motion of 
the hon. member for Sheffield had been 
so fully and fairly discussed. Without 
entering into the various topics which had 
been introduced during the discussion, he 
must remind the House, that the present 
Motion was not a Motion for the abolition 
of the system of impressment, for, on the 
contrary, every hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken upon the subject, had admitted that 
the system was necessary to the effective 
service of the State; but was merely for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire whether any means could be 
devised and adopted to mitigate the evils 
attributed to the present plan, and to 
make the naval service of the nation more 
popular by rendering instances of im- 
pressment more rare than at present. 
His right hon. friend at the head of the 
Admiralty had stated, that he was him- 
self already proceeding in the same course 
as that suggested by the hon. member 
for Sheffield. His right hon. friend had 
also stated several measures which he 
had adopted, and which it was admitted 
were well calculated to increase the popu- 
larity of the naval service. What pos- 
sible good could ensue from abolishing 
the system of impressment, until the 
proposed registration was proved to be an 
efficient measure? Would it not rather 
be an instance of most improvident legis- 
lation to destroy one source of obtaining 
men for the service of the navy before 
another could be tried and adopted ? 
The Government had in preparation mea- 
sures intended gradually to effect the 
object which it was now attempted, most 
unwisely, to attain by one step; yet hon. 
Members came down to the House, asked 
for a Committee of Inquiry, and took the 
measure out of the hands of Ministers, 
when it was in the proper train for arriv- 
ing at eventual success. More than one 
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his right hon. friend had been so perfectly 
satisfactory that he had determined to 
vote for the Amendment. The hon. 
member for Middlesex, indeed, called this 
Amendment a trick; but in what sense 
that Amendment could be called a trick, 
he was at a loss to conceive. Ministers 
proposed an alteration in the present sys- 
tem of manning the navy, but till that 
alteration was carried into effect, he was 
prepared to show that impressment, though 
an evil, was a necessary evil. The hon. 
Member who seconded the Motion had 
said, that it was not a necessary evil. 
[Mr. G. Young: I said it might be a ne- 
cessary evil.] Well, he would ask the 
hon. Member, who was a gentleman with 
extensive mercantile connexions, whether 
he would feel very comfortable, in time of 
war, when the ships of an enemy covered 
the ocean, if this power were not for the 
present, at least, vested in the Government? 
He admitted this power ought only to be 
exercised on occasions of strong necessity; 
but when that necessity was felt, how 
would the country feel without a mari- 
time force properly manned? Before a 
fleet could be got ready for sea, the pri- 
sons of the enemy would be filled with 
the sailors of merchant-men. The hon. 
member for Worcester had truly stated 
that this question referred to times of war 
as well as peace; and as he admitted that 
the high wages offered in time of war by 
merchant-men tempted sailors to enter 
on board them instead of the royal navy, he 
thought that a stronger argument could not 
be employed to prove that some degree of 
compulsory service was necessary. The 
power of enforcing such service might 
certainly be better exercised than it was 
at present. The period, too, of general 
service might be limited, and certain 
classes of seamen might be taken for a 
limited time. He thought much good 
would result from the intended mode of 
registration; and he hoped the House 
would give that confidence to his right 
hon. friend which his proposition so well 
deserved, and the Government credit for 
pursuing the course best adapted to carry 
their intentions into effect. 

Mr. Buchinyham, in reply, said, that 
as the House had already extended to him 
their unbroken attention during his first 
address, and must by this time consider 
the snbject nearly exhausted, he should 
trespass but a few minutes only on their 
time. As, however, he was anxious to 
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avoid the imputation of factious motives 
in persisting to divide the House on his 
original Motion, he would frankly say, 
that if the amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet had in any way met the case, he 
would have yielded to him without hesi- 
tation. But it went altogether wide of 
the mark; and this he thought he should 
be able to show—so as to justify his per- 
severance in asking the House to grant 
the Committee required. The right hon. 
Baronet had done him the kindness to 
compliment him upon his opening speech, 
and to praise it for the talent and disere- 
tion which he was pleased to say it dis- 
played. He contrasted this, however, 
with the tone of certain speeches delivered 
by him elsewhere, and thought the present 
an atonement for past indiscretions. He 
thanked the right bon. Baronet for thus 
reminding him of what might otherwise 
have escaped his recollection, namely, 
that there was a still wider contrast be- 
tween the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman delivered to his former constituents 
at Hull, when a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of that seaport town, and his 
speeches as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In his latter capacity he had defended the 
practice of impressment, both in the last 
Session and the present; while, in his 
former capacity, he had denounced the 
system as cruel and unjustifiable; and 
obtained great popularity among the elec- 
tors of Hull as its determined enemy. 
[Sir James Graham intimated, that the 
hon. Member had been misinformed.] 
Such was the statement which he had 
himself repeatedly heard from the electors 
of Hull themselves: and if a total differ- 
ence of principle should mark the speech 
of any hon. Member in different situations, 
it was rather extraordinary that such hon. 
Member should complain of a mere differ- 
ence of tone in the speeches of another. 
He would come, however, to the main 
points of the debate. The first Lord of 
the Admiralty had proposed a Registration 
of the Merchant Seamen of England, 
which was to be compulsory, or at least 
to subject to certain disabilities those 
who did not act upon it. Now, if this 
were to be preceded or accompanied by a 
distinct declaration, that impressment was 
not to be resorted to but in extreme cases 
of invasion or insurrection, and then 
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improvement : or if it had been accompa- 
nied with an admission, that when the 
registry was complete, some plan of ser- 
vice by rotation or ballot, was to be sub- 
stituted for impressment, he would have 
consented to its adoption. But as the right 
hon. Baronet had admitted, that neither 
of these provisions were to be embraced 
by the Bill, he was quite certain that the 
seamen of England would consider such a 
tegistry as calculated only to facilitate 
their seizure whenever impressment should 
be resorted to: and, under this feeling, 
not 1,000 men in all England would be 
found to register themselves, They would 
regard it asa mere snare to entrap them 
into a description of their names, ages, 
and places of abode, that they might be 
the more readily found when the press- 
gangs were sent in their pursuit. A strik- 
ing proof that this proposed registry would 
not abate impressment in its most oppres- 
sive form, was this: that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty admitted it was not in- 
tended to abate in any degree the power 
of impressment on foreign stations, where 
it must be allowed to exist in full force. 
The right hon. Baronet had said, that, in 
the event of ships of war losing men by 
battle, or disease, on foreign stations, they 
must be allowed to supply their losses by 
impressing the first men they could find; 
and it was asked, how could they other- 
wise repair their crews? This question 
might, he thought, be well answered by 
asking another—namely, this : Supposing 
a ship of war to be disabled on a foreign 
station, by losing her masts, yards, an- 
chors, or cables, how was she to repair 
her loss? Certainly not by seizing those 
indispensable requisites from the first 
merchant ship she meets, nor by robbing 
them from the first dock-yard she can 
find; but by honest payment of the fair 
market value of these supplies, to the 
parties who furnished them. Would the 
House sanction the monstrous doctrine, 
that it was dishonest to steal by force the 
materials for repairing a ship’s hull or 
rigging, without paying their full value; but 
that it was legal and just to rob as many 
men as could be found—to deprive them 
of their liberty—to rob them of the value 
of their only property—their skill and 
labour; and to punish them with torture 
if they dared to refuse. No! If the mer- 
chant service is in need of men, they can- 
not seize them by force, under the plea 
that the national commerce must be main- 
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tained ; neither should the King’s Navy be 
thus supplied, on the plea that the national 
defence must be unimpaired. Ifthe navy 
must be kept up for defence, commerce 
must be sustained to pay the cost; but 
let both bear their fair share of the bur- 
then, be it what it may; and for himself 
he believed there was too strong a sense 
of honesty and justice in the nation, to 
refuse to seamen their full remuneration 
for their services, which all other classes 
asserted and enjoyed their right to com- 
mand. This power of impressing abroad 
surely could not be defended, on the 
ground of the King’s prerogative. That 
was expressly restricted to the manning 
the fleet in times of danger, and only in 
the narrow seas :—that is, in the channels 
around the island, where defence against 
invasion would have to be made. But if 
impressment were to be allowed on all our 
foreign stations and colonial possessions 
abroad, this would embrace nearly half 
the globe; so that every single com- 
mander, whether of a line-of-battle ship, 
or acutter, would, without any delegation 
of the King’s prerogative—without a press- 
warrant—without any, authority in short 
but his individual caprice,—be enabled, 
whenever he thought proper, to press any 
number of men out of any ship he met, 
and be accountable to no authority for 
any such abuse of his power. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty had himself, how- 
ever, furnished the strongest reasons to 
show that impressment would in future be 
wholly unnecessary, and that therefore it 
might be safely abolished. He rejoiced 
at the improvements which had already 
been introduced into the naval service; 
he was glad to find that still more improve- 
ment was to follow; and if, as was alleged, 
the wages of the navy were already nearly 
equal to that of the merchant service, and 
the treatment better, was it not an ill 
compliment to themselves, for the Minis- 
ters to suppose, that, with this’superiority 
of attraction, his Majesty’s ships could not 
obtain men? Why, was it not notorious 
that privateers, where all the dangers of 
war, and very many inconveniences not 
suffered in the navy, were to be endured, 
could get men in large numbers at any 
time by voluntary enlistment? Nay, that 
Don Pedro, or Don Miguel, or any other 
person in want of seamen to fight 
their battles, might ship as many men as 
they wished in the Thames and the Mersey 
without impressment? These were mat- 
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ters of universal notoriety; and it was an 
insult to the King’s service to suppose 
that, if the same system of fair bounty, 
limited time, and adequate wages were 
tried, men could not be as readily obtained 
for his Majesty’s fleet, as for the squadrons 
of any other warlike power. The truth was, 
that seamen generally, so far from dislik- 
ing danger, rather courted it. A voyage of 
entire fair weather, unrelieved by any inci- 
dent or adventure, was to them tame and 
tiresome. They liked an occasional strug- 
gle, either in the battle or the breeze; and 
would generally prefer the hazardous and 
the enterprising, to the dull regularity of 
an unvaried round of safety and peace. 
But though they had no aversion to dan- 
ger, they abhorred being dragged into it 
by coercion. Only remove this, and leave 
it to their own free wills, and the seamen 
of England would never be found back- 
ward to serve their country, at the peril 
of their lives, whenever their services were 
required. The hon. Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Captain Elliott) had paid him 
(Mr. Buckingham) the high compliment, 
for so he considered it, of replying in de- 
tail to the speech delivered by him on this 
question a year ago—to this he had no 
objection —he only regretted that the 
pledge under which he felt himself bound 
to the House to be very brief in his reply, 
prevented his following the hon. Secretary 
so closely as he could wish. Judging from 
the speech of the gallant Officer, he should 
say, that if his views were correct,—that 
volunteers were more likely to desert than 
pressed men, the House ought to pass a 
resolution declaring, that no volunteers 
should ever be received, since they were 
so liable to desert, but that pressed men, 
and pressed men only,should be employed. 
There was an important omission, how- 
ever, in the gallant Captain’s statement, 
respecting the [comparative desertions of 
volunteers and pressed men. He did not 
explain the different circumstances under 
which the ships or their crews were placed in 
either of the cases—so that there might 
be other causes for their deserting in one 
instance and remaining in another, besides 
that of their being volunteers or impressed 
men. Ifthe argument of the hon. Secre- 
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would go to prove that forced service was 
more agreeable than voluntary, and there- 
fore ought to be resorted to in all cases. 
The gallant Captain asserted, indeed, that 
King’s ships could not be manned by 
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volunteers, and added that all the civi- 
lized nations of Europe adopted some 
system of impressment or other to man 
their fleets : none but the Americans being 
able to equip their ships of war without. 
This contrast was unfortunate, however, 
for the gallant Officer’s case, for the su- 
periority of the American navy, manned 
wholly by volunteers, to all the navies of 
the old countries of Europe manned by im- 
pressment, was as striking a proof as 
could be cited, of the superiority of the 
free system to that of compulsory. But 
it was sufficient for him, he thought, to 
appeal to the good sense of the House, 
and to ask hon. Members, whether any 
serious argument had been offered against 
going into a Committee of Inquiry at least, 
The Bill proposed as an Amendment 
might be a very good Bill for effecting its 
particular object, to register the seamen 
of the mercantile marine, but it had no- 
thing whatever to do with the subject of 
impressment, except, indeed, to make it 
more easy to press seamen than before; 
for the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty 
had admitted that registration was only 
impressment in another form; and un- 
doubtedly, unless accompanied with the 
limitations of that power which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was unwilling to 
admit, it would be so received by the sea- 
men of England generally. But while 
officers, who had passed their lives in the 
service entertained such opposite opinions 
as they had heard that evening, while great 
doubt existed as to the legality, and still 
more as to the efficiency of the practice, 
he could not conceive a stronger case for a 
Committee of Inquiry at least, before 
which the conflicting evidence would be 
sifted, in which the right hon. Baronet’s 
Bill might be considered, and the result 
of the whole reported to the House, In 
the name, then, of the seamen of England, 
and of the large body of landsmen who, 
as their fellow subjects had sympathised 
with their wrongs and petitioned on their 
behalf, he intreated the House to yield to 
the justice of their claims, and grant him 
the Committee of Inquiry. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion—Ayes 130; Noes 218: Majority 88. 


List of the Avzs. 


of Seamen. 


ENGLAND, Baillie, J. E. 
Adams, E. H. Bainbridge, E. T. 
Aglionby, H. A. Baines, E. 

Anson, Hon. G. Barnard, E. G. 
Attwood, T, Beauclerk, Major E, 
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Bewes, T. Rider, T. 

Bish, T. Rippon, C. 
Briscoe, J. I. Robinson, G. R. 
Brodie, B. Roebuck, J. L. 


Romilly, J. 

Romilly, E. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Scholefield, J. 

Shawe, R. N. E. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Staunton, Sir G. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Strutt, E. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Throckmorton, R. G. 


Brotherton, J: 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chichester, J, P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Clive, E. B. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Capt. E. B. 
Davies, Colonel 


Dawson, E. Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. Vernon, G. H. 
Ellis, W. Vincent, Sir F. 
Evans, W. Walker, R. 
Ewart, W. Warburton, H. 
Faithfull, G. Wason, R. 
Fancourt, Major Whalley, Sir S. 
Fort, J. Wigney, J. N. 
Fenton, J. Wilks, J. 
Fielden, J. Wood, Alderman 
Gaskell, D. Young, G. F. 
Grote, G. SCOTLAND. 
Gully, J. Colquhoun, J. C. 
Halcomb, J. Ewing, J. 

Hall, B. Johnston, A. 
Hardy, J. Maxwell, J. 
Harland, W. C. Oswald, R. A. 
Harvey, D. W. Oswald, J. 
Hawes, B Parnell,Rt.Hon.Sir H. 
Hawkins, J. H. Sinclair, G. 
Hughes, H. Steuart, R. 
Humphrey, J. Wallace, R. 
Hurst, R. H. IRELAND. 
Hutt, W. Barry, G.S. 
Ingham, R. Bellew, R. M. 
Jervis, J. Blake, M. J. 
Kemp, T. Evans, G. 


Fitzgerald, T. 


Kennedy, J. 
Fitzsimon, C. 


Lambton, Hon. E. 


Langdale, Hon. C. Lalor, P. 
Lennox, Lord W. Lynch, H. 
Lester, B. L. O’Connell, D. 
Lister, E. O’Connell, M. 
Lloyd, J. O’Connell, M. 
Lushington, Dr. O'Connell, J. 
Marryat, J. O’Connor, F. 
Marsland, T. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Mills, J. O'Reilly, W. 


Roche, W. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 


Morrison, J. 
Ord, W. H. 
Parrott, J. 


Pease, J. Sheil, R. L. 
Philips, M. Vigors, N. A. 
Plumptre, J. P. Wallace, T. 
Potter, R. TELLERS. 
Poulter, J. Buckingham, J. S. 
Pryme, G. Hume, J. 


TimBer Duties.]| Mr. Hutt rose to 
submit a Motion with respect to the 
Timber Duties. He wished to see an equal- 
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ization of the duties on Baltic and Canada 
timber. He represented the trade as in a 
state of great and injurious suspense. He 
wished to know from the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) whether any alteration was in- 
tended? It was then three years since 
the Government had proposed a wise, a 
just, a necessary measure, and he wished 
to learn if the noble Lord had deserted 
his principles, and also if the right hon. 
Gentleman, (Mr. Poulett Thomson) whose 
fame was connected with the budget in 
which an alteration of the duties was 
proposed, had forsaken the opinions he 
then enforced? Than the present mo- 
ment a better opportunity for dealing with 
the subject could not be expected. The 
stock on hand was extremely short, and 
the whole of the trade required improve- 
ment. Would not the noble Lord pursue 
the course which consistency and common 
sense pointed out, or would he wait until 
Germany and the whole of Europe had, as 
a measure of retaliation, excluded British 
manufactures? The country was carrying 
on acommerce with Canada at the expense 
of 2,000,000/. a-year. Canada before 
many years would be an independent 
state. He would not pursue the subject 
as the House seemed so impatient under 
it, but he hoped an equalization of duties 
would be recommended by Ministers, 
when the plan would receive his support. 
He would move that an account be laid 
before Parliament of the duties received 
on timber imported from the British pro- 
vinces in North America, stating also the 
duties that would have been paid if it had 
been imported from other countries. 

Lord Althorp said, in reply to the hon. 
member for Hull, that he had not changed 
his mind upon the subject of the timber 
duties. It was not, he had further to 
inform the hon. Member, the intention of 
Government to do any thing in the present 
Session which could have any effect upon 
the trade. It was not at present necessary 
to consume the time of the House witha 
premature discussion upon the timber du- 
ties; and he had only tosay, in addition, that 
he had no objection to the production of 
the papers asked for by the hon. Member, 
except, indeed, that they had been already 
granted upon the Motion of the member 
for Bridport. 

Alderman Thompson had no wish to 
involve the House in a premature discus- 
sion; but when the subject should be 
regularly brought before the House he 
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would be prepared to show, that the change 
which appeared to be contemplated would 
not only be detrimental to a very consider- 
able commercial interest in this country, 
but would be also greatly injurious to 
the Canadas. 

Mr. Robinson thought the question was 
one of very considerable difficulty, and it 
would be absolutely necessary to adopt 
some course that would prevent the Cana- 
das from falling a sacrifice to any unwise 
concessions to Russia. He should not 
then go mto the general question, but 
content himself, for the present, by sup- 
porting the Motion. 

Mr. Warburton said, the noble Lord 
was in error in supposing that it was he 
who moved for the papers. They had 
been moved for by another hon. Member. 
He would beg to inform the noble Lord 
that, amongst those engaged in the im- 
portation of timber, a very general expec- 
tation was indulged that, in the present 
year, some alteration would be made in the 
timber duties. In fact, amongst the en- 
tire trade an impression was entertained, 
ne after year, that some alteration would 

e made, and he could assure the House 
that putting off a question of such mo- 
ment was calculated to produce a very 
injurious effect upon the trade. In fact, 
nothing could tend more to paralyse trade 
than such a state of uncertainty. At pre- 
sent the enormous duty of 200 per cent 
existed, and surely the Government ought 
at once to interfere. 

Mr. G. F. Young regretted, that a sub- 
ject of so much importance should have 
been thus incidentally introduced, and 
subjected to a crude and unsatisfactory 
discussion. It was, in his opinion, a fallacy 
to suppose that the reduction of the tim- 
ber duties would be attended with benefit 
to the consumer iu this country; and there 
was no doubt it would produce a consider- 
able diminution in the revenue. It was a 
fact worth the notice of the House, that 
when the duty was only 10s. Ild., the 
price of the timber to the consumer was 
not less than when the duty was 2/. 15s. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Cask OF THE BricHTron GuaRDIAN— 
Law or Liset.] Mr. Wigney, in rising 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, relative to the case of 
Mr. Cohen, the publisher of the Brighton 
Guardian newspaper, begged to assure the 
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House, that he felt considerable dissatisfac- 
tion at being obliged to do so at that late 
hour of the night (past 12) ; but he begged 
to assure the House, that he would not 
occupy much of their time. He first begged 
leave to present a Petition from the borough 
of Newport in the Isle of Wight, and also 
from the town and port of Hastings, and 
another Petition from the city of Chi- 
chester,—all most numerously and re. 
spectably signed, and likewise a Petition 
from the borough of Lewes, signed by 300 
of the inhabitants of that town, all praying 
that the person who was the object of the 
present Motion, Mr. Cohen, now a prisoner 
in Chelmsford Gaol, might be released from 
his confinement. {The Petitions having 
been laid on the Table, Mr. Wigney pro- 
ceeded.] He now begged to submit to the 
House the Motion of which he had had 
the honour of giving notice that day fort- 
night, namely, that an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he 
would be pleased to remit the remainder 
of the sentence on Mr. Cohen, who was now 
confined in his Majesty’s Gaol at Chelms- 
ford. This person to whom he (Mr. Wig- 
ney) alluded, was found guilty at the last 
assizes of a libel upon the Magistrates of 
Sussex, but it was declared by the learned 
Judge who tried the case that there was no 
ground for the charge preferred against 
Mr. Cohen in one of the counts. The 
charge was, that he had excited the agri- 
cultural labourers of Sussex to acts of in. 
cendiarism. This certainly was a very 
serious charge; and if it had been proved, 
in his opinion no punishment would have 
been too severe for the individual who had 
been guilty of a crime so monstrous; but 
this charge was over-ruled by the learned 
Judge, who thought there was no ground 
for it; and yet the Jury returned a verdict 
finding Mr. Cohen guilty. It was for this 
libel on the Magistrates, the prosecution of 
which was supported by many of them, 
though many were not in favour of it, for 
which, it appeared, this prisoner had suf- 
fered, and did still suffer, a most severe 
sentence in Chelmsford Gaol, at a great 
distance from his own county. He thought 
that six months’ imprisonment, a fine of 
50/., and the necessity of finding sureties 
for three years, was in this case a sentence 
of unparalleled severity. He hoped, that 
this person having now suffered four 
months’ imprisonment, not ouly the law 
was satisfied, but that the prosecutor 
was satisfied, and that the House would 
agree to this Motion which he had brought 
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forward. He would only refer to one or 
two circumstances of the case. He was 
exceedingly sorry the other morning that 
the hon. Baronet, the member for Shore- 
ham (Sir C. Burrell) had adverted to two 
former occasions on which this individual 
had been convicted of libels. However 
guilty he might have been, he had then 
suffered the penalty of the law for those 
libels ; as far as he could, he had atoned for 
them ; and, therefore, he thought that this 
ease should be allowed to rest on its own 
merits, and, he would say, that the punish- 
ment Mr. Cohen had suffered in this case 
was far too much, and when they considered 
that an individual in another country had 
been punished not only under another law, 
but for an offence of the greatest possible 
magnitude—he alluded to the case of the 
editor of the Pilot,—when he (Mr. Wig- 
ney ) considered that that individual, having 
published what was considered a gross libel 
on the Administration of the country, and 
having been supposed to have incited the 
people of the country to sedition—when 
that person was only condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment, and this unfortu- 
nate gentleman, whose cause he advocated, 
had been condemned to an equal punish- 
ment, though the two cases were of so dis- 
tinct a nature, and the penalty inflicted 
was so severe, that he could not consider 
under what circumstances anomalous ver- 
dicts could have been given,—he hoped 
that the case of Mr. Cohen would be 
attended to by the House, and that the 
Motion would meet with their approbation. 
From the circumstance of the Under Secre- 
tary of State not having given him any 
hint whatever that the Government would 
oppose this Motion, he would say he was 
sanguine in his expectation that they would 
grant his request. ‘The prisoner had writ- 
ten a letter to the Secretary of State, pray- 
ing to be released from confinement, and 
his Lordship had written an answer back, 
stating that he was not able to interfere 
with the case, and therefore he (Mr Wig- 
ney) would make a Motion to accomplish 
that object. He would content himself 
with moving that an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to remit the 
remainder of the sentence inflicted upon 
Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Kemp begged to second the Motion, 
and said that he did so with considerable 
satisfaction, because there had been just 
laid on the Table of the House, a Petition 
signed by 300 of the inhabitants of the 
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town which he represented. With respect 
to this prosecution he rejoiced to say, that 
several of his hon. friends, Members of 
that House and Magistrates of the county 
of Sussex, certainly did represent to the 
other Magistrates that it was highly desir- 
able for the public benefit and the best 
interests of society at large, that this editor 
of the paper in question should not be pro- 
secuted under the Libel-law. He (Mr. 
Kemp) was of opinion that the sentence 
which Mr. Cohen had already undergone,— 
four months’ imprisonment in Chelmsiord 
gaol, eighty or ninety miles from the town 
where he conducted a provincial paper,— 
he thought, he repeated, that that cireum- 
stance was sufficient to show that he had 
already suffered enough to satisfy the law, 
particularly as he had been acquitted of the 
principal part of the offence with which he 
was charged,—that part relative to exciting 
the labourers to acts of incendiarism. And 
another circumstance which ought to weigh 
with the House was, that during the whole 
time which elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the paragraph and the trial, no 
incendiary fires occurred in Sussex. He 
hoped the House would take into consider- 
ation the case of this person, and, as justice 
was satisfied, that they would agree to the 
Motion of the hon. member for Brighton, 
and address his Majesty to remit the re- 
mainder of Mr. Cohen’s sentence. 

The Motion having been put by the 
Speaker, 

Lord Howick, in rising to oppose the 
Motion which had been moved by the hon. 
Member opposite, thought it right to apolo- 
gise to the hon. Member for not having 
expressed his intention of giving a deter- 
mined epposition to the Motion; but he 
certainly had conceived that the hon. Mem- 
ber had understood from him that he was 
only to receive another communication in 
the event of the decision of Lord Melbourne 
being revoked. He was not aware, there- 
fore, of the hon. Member being in expec- 
tation of receiving from him (Lord Howick) 
any intimation that could lead to the belief 
that he was disposed to acquiesce in the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition. He thought 
it necessary to state that he had learnt that 
some disappointment had been evinced at 
his not having been in the House at the 
morning sitting a few days back, when a 
similar petition to those presented to night, 
had been presented from the individual 
himself. He could only say, as an excuse 
for his absence, that it was only two days 
ago that he had heard that such a thing 
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was in existence. He saw it stated in the 
course of the debate that the hon. Member 
regretted the absence of the members of 
the Government, but he (Lord Howick) 
had no intimation that the petition was to 
be presented, and in consequence he was 
not present when the petition was pre- 
sented. The hon. Member who had pro- 
posed this Motion, and the hon. Member 
by whom it was seconded, had both agreed 
that the libel of which Mr. Cohen had been 
convicted, was, in point of fact, a very 
trifling offence, and had argued that it was 
the duty of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown to interfere to release him from his 
punishment. He (Lord Howick) would 
not go into the details of the question of 
it; but he confessed that his own opinion 
was that it was hardly possible to conceive 
a more aggravated case of libel than that 
for which Mr. Cohen was now suffering 
punishment. This Gentleman had accused 
the Magistrates of Sussex, by their oppres- 
sion and tyranny, of compelling the labour- 
ing classes in that county to have recourse 
to acts of incendiarism as the only means 
of making their situation and their wants 
known. It was stated in this article, that 
when the labourers had met to ask for 
a redress of grievances, the Magistrates had 
called them mob, and transported them. 
If that charge were true it would have been 
a charge of the heaviest description, and 
the editor of a well-conducted newspaper 
would have done well to have brought it 
before the public; but if it were not true, 
he would say, it then became a libel of 
the most aggravated description, and he 
could not be surprised that the Magistrates 
of Sussex should think it necessary to have 
recourse to the law to defend themselves 
from such an attack. He was not a per- 
son who generally advised prosecutions for 
political and seditious libels. He held an 
opinion that, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, it was much better to trust 
to the effect of a free discussion and the 
discretion and good sense of the people to neu- 
tralise the efforts of those trading in sedition, 
but with regard to libels on private cha- 
racter it was different. He saw nothing— 
no tyranny which would be more intoler- 
able than that of the Press, if men, when 
their characters were attacked by the news- 
papers, were debarred from defending 
themselves and bringing the question of 
their imputed guilt before a Jury of their 
countrymen. With respect to the charge 
against the Magistrates of Sussex, in this 
case, he did not, as he said before, mean to 
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go into it, but it was sufficient for him to 
say, that that case was fairly brought before 
a Jury, and that by their verdict Mr. 
Cohen was found guilty, nor was this all. 
Judgment was not given at that time, but 
having given bail he was subsequently 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, 
on which occasion were present the Lord 
Chief Justice and three other Judges of the 
Court. Mr. Cohen was fully heard in 
mitigation and after mature deliberation 
the Court pronounced its judgment. The 
learned Judge (Judge Park) in passing 
sentence did state that he did not think the 
Jury intended to find Mr. Cohen guilty of 
intending to incite the labourers to acts of 
incendiarism, but he said, ‘if the Court 
was really satisfied that it was your inten- 
tion to excite the labouring classes to 
commit violence—the punishment which 
the Court would inflict on you would be 
much more severe than it will be ;” and no 
hon. Gentleman would deny that if it was 
held such intention existed, it would be a 
case calling for the severest judgment, but 
for the minor offence of this unfounded 
charge against the Magistrates, the Court 
pronounced a solemn sentence of six months 
imprisonment and a fine of 50/. [Mr. 
Wigney: And requiring sureties for three 
years.| If they looked back to former 
years and the sentences which used to be 
given by the same Court, they would find 
that this was a light one in comparison. 
He had the curiosity that day to desire to 
have a return given him of the sentences 
passed by the Court of King’s Bench, and 
he found they ran from one to two years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 100/. He 
thought the Court had acted very wisely in 
this instance in not inflicting a more mode- 
rate punishment. But when he considered 
the nature of the case, the gravity of the 
charge against the Magistrates, and the 
want of even the colour of truth in it, he 
could not think the punishment excessive. 
But even were the case one of hardship, if 
on first appearances the punishment might 
seem to hon. Gentlemen to be beyond what 
the merits of the case required, yet it was 
not a case in which the mercy of the Crown 
ought to be interposed, and still less a case 
in which that House ought to interpose, to 
call on the advisers of the Crown to alter 
the decision of the Judges. It was an 
opinion which had always been acted upon 
in this country, that the prerogative of the 
Crown in interfering with the decision of 
a court, was one which ought to be most 
sparingly exercised. When a sentence had 
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been passed with due consideration in a 
Court of Justice, unless special circum- 
stances arose, that sentence should be 
fulfilled. The prerogative of pardon was 
not in general used ; it was made use of in 
late years in two cases, to modify the 
sentences in those cases in which the dis- 
cretion of the Judge was fettered by the 
law, and he was obliged to pronounce a 
sentence more severe than the merits of the 
case required. And it was also made use 
of when some circumstances arose after the 
sentence was pronounced, and came to be 
known, which showed that a_ lighter 
sentence would have been pronounced if 
the prisoner could have shown that his 
former character and conduct had been 
better than there had been reason at the 
time to suppose ; or if extenuating circum- 
stances, not before known, should come to 
light, it was fit the mercy of the Crown 
should interpose. But it was not the custom 
of the country that the prerogative of the 
Crown should be used to over-rule the 
sentences and decisions come to by the 
Judges with a full knowledge of the cases. 
In the case before the House, there was 
neither of the reasons to which he had 
referred. The Judges had the full power 
of passing as light a sentence as they might 
think fit, it was not a case in which capital 
punishment was inflicted by law, and in 
which the Judge did not think so heavy a 
penalty ought to be inflicted. But in this 
case the Court had full power of judging 
the amount of punishment which they 
thought the case required, and had any 
thing occurred since the sentence was 
pronounced to warrant the Secretary of 
State to revoke, or which should induce the 
House to address the Crown for.a remis- 
sion of that sentence? So far from it, the 
only additional circumstance elicited by the 
discussion of the case was, that this was not 
the first offence of the kind of which this 
person had been convicted; that on the 
contrary, it was the fourth libel brought 
against him, and for which he had been 
convicted by a Court of Law ; and in one 
case, having been convicted of an aggravated 
libel on an individual, he escaped by an act 
of bankruptcy from the payment of the 
damages which the Court had adjudged to 
the injured party. These were the only 
circumstances which had come out; and 
was there any ground on which the Secre- 
tary of State could form an opinion? Was 
this a case in which it would have been 
proper for the responsible advisers of his 
Majesty to exert the prerogative of pardon? 
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But the question now before them, was 
not whether the privilege of pardon might 
have been properly exercised in this case, 
but whether that House ought to interfere 
to induce his Majesty to take a different 
course from what his responsible advisers 
had thought fit to pursue. He had listened 
to the speech of the hon. mover and 
seconder, in order to hear some grounds for 
taking a course so extraordinary—which, 
unless there were very particular reasons, 
it was strongly objectionable to adopt—but 
there was not one argument of the kind 
brought forward. Had the hon. Members 
who supported this Motion, had those who 
were prepared to vote for it, considered how 
very dangerous and mischievous a precedent 
would be established by it? It would be 
neither more nor less than a vote to revoke 
by a popular assembly the solemn decision 
of a legal tribunal of the land. Such a 
course was, by that House, almost unpre- 
cedented. Of late years he could only find 
two instances in which such a proposition 
had been submitted to Parliament. One 
Motion was made by his hon. friend the 
member for Devonshire (Lord Ebrington) 
who moved that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that that 
part of the sentence passed upon Lord 
Cochrane by the Court of King’s Bench, 
by which he was to be exposed in the pillory 
might be revoked ; and on the next occa- 
sion, an address was moved by another 
noble friend of his, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, having for its object the remission 
of part of the sentence passed upon Sir 
Manasseh Lopes: and in both cases the 
Motions were withdrawn by the movers, 
which showed in the strongest manner how 
very great a reluctance that House had 
always entertained, and he thought always 
ought to entertain, in any interference on 
subjects of this nature ; and he would now 
more particularly instance the last case— 
that of Sir Manasseh Lopes. His noble 
friend in introducing his Motion thought 
it necessary to guard himself and apologize 
for bringing forward such a Motion, by 
saying, that it was a case in which the 
Ministers of the Crown could hardly have 
acted without the encouragement of the 
House. Sir Manasseh Lopes had been 
convicted of bribery at an election, and 
sentenced to the enormous punishment of a 
fine of 10,000/. and two years’ imprison- 
ment. After having paid the fine and 
been two months’ in prison, his noble friend 
moved that the remainder of the sentence 
be remitted, the prosecution having been 
20 
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instituted under the directions of that 
House, and it being a case of a political 
nature it would have been difficult for 
Ministers to remit the sentence. On that 
ground his noble friend proposed his Mo- 
tion, and every Member who supported it 
did so on similar grounds, and the reluct- 
ance of the House was so great that his 
noble friend withdrew his Motion, without 
any promise on the part of Ministers, but 
that the case should be taken into con- 
sideration. In fact, Sir Manassech Lopes's 
punishment was not remitted till a month 
after the date of the Motion. If in those 
cases the House was unwilling to interfere, 
he would ask hon. Members whether in 
that case which was before them it would 
not be much more objectionable? Even 
those who had brought the question for- 
ward acknowledged there was some doubt 
whether it was or was not a fitting case for 
the mercy of the Crown, and he again 
asked, should they now establish so very 
dangerous a precedent as that of bringing 
under the view of that House the national 
tribunals of this land? It had hitherto 
been held, that however high party warfare 
and party question had been carried on the 
part of the people, the judgment seat had 
been free from the influence of them. 
Should they then bring a subject of this 
kind under the view of that House, and 
risk the loss of the advantages which the 
contrary practice had given? He would 
most earnestly request hon. Members to 
consider before they agreed to such and so 
very strong a measure as this. 

Mr. Hawkins: Sir, I was prevented, by 
illness, from being present when this sub- 
ject was last brought under the notice of 
the House; and from adding, as I should 
then have done, my voice to that of the 
independent members who recommended 
the case of the petitioner to the considera- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers. I much 
regret the opposition which they have 
thought fit to offer to this Motion. I re- 
gret it, not only on account of the peti- 
tioner, who I think has had a very hard 
measure of justice dealt out to him ; but 
also for the sake of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
who, I think, are now throwing away an 
opportunity of recommending to the Crown 
an act of well-timed clemency. That the 
Crown would cheerfully comply with such 
a recommendation, both the personal and 
political character of its present possessor 
alike forbid us to doubt. The noble Lord 
thinks that no case has been made out for 
the interference of the Crown; | difier 
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from him. With all respect for the noble 
Lord, I think this is eminently a case 
for the exercise of the highest prerogative 
of the Crown; | think this precisely one 
of those cases against which this prero- 
gative was meant to provide. Why, the 
state of the law under which this person 
has been punished is alone sufficient reason, 
were there no other, to justify such inter- 
ference. The present state of our Libel- 
law—the tyrannical use that, in more than 
one instance, has lately been made of it— 
the change which it is forthwith about to 
undergo—are all good reasons for a miti- 
gation of the sentence. When a bad use has 
been made of even a good law—still more 
when a bad use has been made of a bad law 
—then it is a fitting time for the Crown 
to exercise its power of pardon ; but when 
an oppressive use has been made of a law 
so bad that it is about to be changed, then 
public sympathy invariably points out as 
fit objects for consideration those who are 
suffering a punishment incurred thereby. 
Let us put an analogous case. Let us 
suppose that this House were now engaged 
in considering the propriety of abolishing 
the punishment of death in cases of for- 
gery, and that a prisoner was lying in 
Newgate under sentence of death for that 
offence ; what Ministry, under such cir- 
cumstances, would venture to put that 
sentence in execution? Would not the 
mere fact of the law being under consider- 
ation be sufficient to ensure a remission of 
the punishment? Now, here is a precisely 
analogous case. Mr. Cohen is suffering a 
punishment incurred under a law in defence 
of which not a voice is lifted up. Men of all 
parties and opinions,—Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals,—from John o’Groat’s to the land’s 
end—not a tongue that does not ery, “Out 
upon it!” We have petitions against it—we 
have pledges against it—we havea Bill on our 
Table for its reform—and we have a Minis- 
try professing themselves anxious to reform 
it! If ever there was a case for the exer- 
cise of the brightest prerogative of the 
Crown, it is now before us. Here is a 
man suffering punishment under a law so 
bad, that it is about to be changed in the 
present Session of Parliament ; which will, 
probably, be so changed before his punish- 
ment expires ; a punishment, too, which, 
even under that law, is thought unusually 
severe. No one denies that the punish- 
ment is according to law; but will any 
one say, that it is according to justice? 
When did ever such a punishment, inflicted 
under such circumstances, produce a bene- 
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ficial effect? Of course, no one supposes 
it to have been inflicted by the Judge, or 
called for by the prosecutor, for the sake of 
vengeance. But then, it is no example ; 
it can never act as a warning. A punish- 
ment, the unexampled severity of which 
has surprised even his enemies, may make 
a man a martyr; but as long as human 
nature remains what it is,—as long as the 
English character remains unchanged—it 
never will make him an example, or a 
warning. It may ruin him ; it may reduce 
his family to beggary ; but it will not put 
down the paper, nor even change its tone. 
Sir, I incline to think, that in no case does 
punishment produce a good effect, unless 
public opinion go along with it; but in 
cases of punishment for offences of the 
Press, I am sure, that unless the sentence 
be a concise expression of public feeling, 
it never can produce a beneficial result. 
The only practical effect likely to ensue 
from enforcing this sentence is, that, at the 
end of the year, the Stamp-office returns 
will, probably, show an increased circula- 
tion of the Brighton Guardian. But, sup- 
pose, Sir, that a punishment of this un- 
due severity ever did, or in England ever 
could act as a warning, what is there to be 
warned against? What is the crime from 
whence people are to be deterred? Is the 
House in possession of the real state of this 
case? Observe, in the first place, that the 
Judge who pronounced sentence, expressly 
acquitted Mr. Cohen of the graver part of 
the charge,—of that part of the charge for 
which alone I should have ever thought 
that such a sentence could be inflicted, — 
that is, the intention of inciting the pea- 
santry to acts of violence and outrage,— 
the wish to encourage incendiary fires. Of 
course, then, there is no need of an exam- 
ple here. There can be no warning in- 
tended against a crime of which the pri- 
soner is acquitted! Look, now, to the 
minor offence of which Mr. Cohen is con- 
victed ; I mean, the bringing certain Ma- 
gistrates of the county of Sussex into con- 
tempt. With regard to this charge, he 
distinctly proved in Court, that the inser- 
tion of the paragraph was an act of inad- 
vertence,—that it was received so late on 
the eve of publication, that he had not an 
opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with its contents. Now, even, if such a 
sentence could operate as a warning against 
evil intention, it never could act as a pre- 
ventive of inadvertence or carelessness. 
Without occasional inadvertence of this 
kind, no newspaper can be carried on ; 
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and, Iam quite sure, that ten times the 
punishment inflicted on Mr. Cohen will 
never suffice to put down newspapers. I 
say, that Mr. Cohen distinctly proved, that 
the insertion of the paragraph was an act 
of inadvertence—that it was sent to press, 
without examination, amidst a bundle of 
news from country correspondents. But, had 
he not been prevented, by the absurd tech- 
nicalities of our Libel-law, he would have 
proved more; he would have proved, that 
which is well known to the reader of his 
paper—that, without which, I cannot con- 
ceive, how any Judge or Jury, could come 
toa right decision after such a case—the 
general tendency, the usual strain, of his 
political writings. Probably few Members 
of Parliament are acquainted with the 
Brighton Guardian ; it does not flatter us 
sufficiently to have many readers among our 
honourable body. It is a paper of strong 
political principles, of Ultra-Radical opin- 
ions, and those opinions it inculcates by 
strong, uncompromising, if you please, 
by acrimonious, criticism on many of our 
existing institutions in Church and State. 
But for a paper of this kind, it is singu- 
larly free from personal libels and indi- 
vidual attack. It is no respecter of exist- 
ing institutions; but it is no habitual 
libeller of those by whom they are admin- 
istered. As for encouragement to outrage 
and violation of the law, this single para- 
graph is the only one that has come under 
my notice that could be tortured into such 
a tendency. So unfair a sample do I con- 
sider it of the habitual style of its political 
department, that I can safely say, that had 
it been laid before me by itself, and had I 
been asked to say, from whence it had 
been extracted, one of the last papers to 
which I should have referred it, would 
have been the Brighton Guardian. Sir, 
I am unable to understand the grounds 
on which the present Motion is resisted ; 
it is one of those opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of the Royal mercy which I should 
have thought a Ministry would have been 
as glad to recommend, as I am sure the 
Crown would be to adopt ; I see, in the 
present case, no drawback on the royal 
satisfaction ; none of those objections which 
sometimes apply to similar Motions. It 
sometimes happens that the reversal of a 
judicial sentence, even in this most grace- 
ful of ways, implies, or is thought to im- 
ply, a censure on the Judge ; the remission 
of a punishment is sometimes taken as a 
reflection on the motive of the prosecutor. 
No such objection, no such cause for hesi- 
202 
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tation, can apply here. Mr. Cohen pe- 
titions, not against the Judge, but against 
the law. He expressly acquits the learned 
Judge who pronounced the sentence of 
any partiality. He does not even attri- 
bute the extraordinary severity of the sen- 
tence to any improper motives. I am 
glad that such are his feelings; I am glad 
that he has taken this course; for it is 
one that every honourable man, in plead- 
ing his own cause, would wish to take. 
This course takes away all pretence for 
making this a personal debate. We are 
discussing the merits of a law, not the 
merits of those by whom it is administered ; 
the law, the expediency of enforcing a 
particular punishment—not the motives of 
those who have inflicted it. Mr. Cohen 
attributes his sufferings to the state of 
the law; he admits, that the law was 
administered according to the usual prac- 
tice; itis on that state of the law, and on 
that practice that I ground my arguments 
for a mitigation of the punishment. I do 
say, that the fact of a man being put on his 
trial for a seditious libel—that libel being 
an isolated paragraph of 32 lines, extracted 
from a periodical publication ; the defendant 
not being allowed to plead in his justifica- 
tion the habitual tone and tendency of his 
political writings, though no imputation on 
the Judge who only did his duty in follow- 
ing the usual practice of the courts,—is yet 
a sufficient reason for the interference of 
the Crown in mitigation of the sentence. 
There is no doubt that this is a very unde- 
served sentence—not from any improper 
motives on the part of the prosecutor, or 
from any improper conduct on the part of 
the Judge, but from defects in the law 
under which he was tried, and which law 
this Houre is forthwith about to reform. 
Again, I regret the course that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have taken to-night ; I 
regret still more that they did not see fit 
to take the initiative in this matter. As it 
is, however, I do not see how the hon. 
Member can do better than to take the 
sense of the House on the question. If 
the House will recommend this act of 
mercy, and the Ministers will support the 
recommendation, no one doubts the good 
nature of William 4th. 

Lord George Lennox said, he was not 
going into the case of Mr. Cohen, as if it 
was one of so extraordinary a nature as to 
call upon that House to agree to an address 
requesting his Majesty to remit the re- 
mainder of Mr. Cohen’s imprisonment, for 
he (Lord G. Lennox) was quite sure, that 
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a more false or infamous paragraph than 
that which had given rise to the prosecu- 
tion connected with the Motion before the 
House had never been put into a paper. 
The learned Judge, in passing sentence, 
stated, that no one, on reading the para- 
graph, could doubt but that it was, “in 
every sense, a gross and scandalous libel on 
the Magistrates.” Mr. Cohen insinuated 
that the Magistrates oppressed and ill- 
used the labouring classes, and asserted, 
that when the latter “have been with 
any party to ask for a redress of griev- 
ances, they (the Magistrates) have called 
them ‘ Mob,’ and have transported them ;” 
and the period at which this libel was pub- 
lished was a time that fires were raging 
and mobs collecting in different parts of 
the county of Sussex. Mr. Cohen went on 
to say,—‘* The consequence has been, that 
the oppressed labourers have had no way of 
making their situation and their wants 
known but by setting fire to the stacks of 
individuals who were obnoxious to them.” 
But this was slipped in by accident. Now, 
let them see what Mr. Cohen said since he 
had been convicted. He held in his hand 
a copy of the Brighton Guardian. It was 
dated “ Chelmsford Gaol, Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 26th, 1834, and fifteenth week of 
our incarceration on the prosecution of 
W. C. Mabbott, Esq. of Uckfield.” He 
had one word, however, to say, before he 
read the extract, and that was, that he be- 
lieved that Mr. Mabbott, individually, had 
no more to do with the prosecution than 
he (Lord G. Lennox) had. Mr. Mabbott 
happened, at a time, when there were some 
meetings near Lewes, to go to preserve the 
peace ; there was a meeting about Political 
Unions; on his return to Lewes he at- 
tended a meeting of thirteen visiting Ma- 
gistrates, on county business; he then re- 
presented to them the state of his own vil- 
age, when an individual from Brighton, 
one of the Magistrates, brought in the 
paper containing this libel, and the Magis- 
trates were of opinion that a prosecution 
ought to be commenced ; and if he (Lord 
G. Lennox) mentioned the names of the 
Magistrates then present, the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, and the other supporters of 
Mr. Cohen would agree with him in saying, 
that a more honourable body of men could 
not exist. In the number he found the 
names of the Earl of Chichester, Sir George 
Shiffner, Mr. Campion, Mr. Courthope, 
and the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
at Lewes; therefore he considered that 
Mr. Mabbott only acted completely as one 
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of that body, and he was no more respons- 
ible for that act than the other thirteen. 
But that was not the object of Mr. Cohen ; 
he wished to have one man whom he might 
hold forth to the people as an object of 
odium and hatred. He was not now speak- 
ing from interested motives, for there was 
not one Magistrate on that list who had a 
vote for that part of the county which he 
represented. On the 26th of last month, 
Mr. Cohen, in a leading article, stated,— 
“Three years have now elapsed since the 
pauperised, degraded, and insulted pea- 
santry, reduced to their abject condition by 
the Magistracy and the Government, moved 
through the country in numerous gangs, 
breaking and destroying and inflicting evil 
on those with whom they ought to live on 
the most friendly terms. Now, I charge 
this distinctly on the Magistracy and on 
the landowners.” In his petition Mr. Cohen 
stated to that House, that he was unfairly 
accused of attempting to vilify the Magis- 
trates of Sussex. Whether the accusa- 
tion was unfair before, he (Lord G. Lennox) 
knew not; but he knew that now Mr. 
Cohen had attempted, and in this very ar- 
ticle, to vilifvy the Magistrates of the 
county ; and here he wou!d only read one 
extract in proof of his statement. Mr. 
Cohen said, “ Can you wonder, gentlemen, 
when you thus patiently submit to be plun- 
dered so far in the name of the law, that 
your patience should encourage other exac- 
tions? Why, the tax-gatherers and the 
tax-ordainers, taking a lesson from this 
patient submission, look upon you like the 
clods you tread on, which require to be 
bruised and broken by the plough and tor- 
tured by the harrow before they give you 
any increase, and your legal masters harrow 
you as you harrow the earth; but that has 
no feeling, till they extract from you every- 
thing you can possibly spare.” This was 
the language Mr. Cohen used after his pe- 
tition to that House to address his Majesty 
on his behalf. This was the language of 
the individual whom his friends wished 
them (the House) to believe was a good 
man. -The hon. Gentleman said, he had 
read Mr. Cohen’s papers, and had never 
heard or seen anything in them of the kind 
charged, or sentiments of such a nature. 
Now, there was a requisition (said the 
noble Lord, quoting from it) in which the 
undersigned inhabitants of Brighton called 
upon the High Constable to convene a 
public meeting to consider a most atrocious 
and wanton attack on his Majesty which 
appeared in the Brighton Guardian news- 
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paper. The requisition was signed by 
many individuals, amongst whom he found 
the name of William Wigney, jun., who, 
was, he believed, a relation of that hon 
Member who had brought forward the 
present Motion. This was the man that 
never vilified individuals. This was the 
man who was to be held up as a martyr, 
and for whom they were to go out of their 
way in carrying an address to his Majesty. 
Mr. Charles Buller said, he would not 
take up much of the time of the House ; 
he should have been glad if he could have 
addressed them before. The noble Lord 
who addressed the House last had entered 
into a discussion of the character of Mr. 
Cohen, when the question before the 
House was,—whether the libel of which 
Mr. Cohen was convicted was an offence 
for which, under a rational system of law, 
any man ought to be punished? He 
would not enter into the circumstances of 
the trial except to state, that he did not 
think that it was a fair trial. For, in the first 
place, he had been tried by a Special Jury, 
composed of landowners and private gentle- 
men; and they were almost all, as a matter 
of necessity, Anti-reformers. He did not 
say all of them were; he said most of 
them were Anti-reformers ; and therefore 
it was exceedingly hard to take him from 
his natural Judges, and take him before 
Judges who held very strong political prin- 
ciples of a contrary tendency ; and though 
they might say, if he had been brought 
before a common Jury, that they had 
sympathised more with him, surely it was 
better that the sympathy should be with 
the defendant than the prosecutor. Then, 
again, the atrocious part of the Libel-law 
left men dubious of what offence had been 
committed. He (Mr. Buller) was in 
court when Mr. Cohen was brought up for 
judgment ; and the impression in that part 
of the Court where he (Mr. Buller) was, 
was that the sentence was exceedingly 
light ; and why? Because it was said, he 
was the man who had been convicted of 
inciting the people to acts of incendiarism ; 
and yet the Judge said, ‘considering what 
passed at the trial, I do not think that the 
Jury intended to find you guilty of that 
intention.” Was this an offence that ought 
to be punished? He did not say, that Mr. 
Cohen had a right to libel the Magistrates. 
He did not say that Mr. Cohen’s language 
was temperate, or decorous; but this was 
a free country, in which they ought to 
leave public functionaries open to free dis- 
cussion, He said, that, on these matters, 
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if they wished to have liberty of discuss 
sion, they ought to allow the people to 
express what opinions they liked on the 
conduct of the Government. They must 
not pretend to interfere with the people’s 
language, and say the people did not make 
their observations in a proper tone. It was 
better that the people should do so in an 
improper tone than that Government 
should take on itself to interpret that tone 
in its own way. The noble Lord (Lord 
Howick) it seemed to him (Mr. Buller) had 
committed a great mistake; there seemed 
to be a confusion of ideas in his mind ; 
at least, there was a misrepresentation ; for 
he had treated this as a libel on a private 
individual. He rejected the idea of its 
being a prosecution of the Government ; 
and said it was a libel on a private 
individual. But it was not; it was a libel 
on public functionaries of the Government, 
and they ought to be the object of the 
constant unremitting vigilance of the 
public; and the public Press ought to in- 
quire, and he hoped would continue to 
scrutinize, with unceasing vigour and vigi- 
lance, the conduct of Magistrates. ‘The 
question was, whether Mr. Cohen had done 
wrong in blaming the conduct of the Ma- 
gistrates of Sussex. He did not say, that 
Mr. Cohen had formed a right opinion or a 
wrong one; but Mr. Cohen had as good 
a right to express his wrong opinion in 
intemperate language as any Member in 
that House. The Government ought to 
recollect that which had been advanced by 
Mr. Cohen on his trial, namely: that the 
Government itself had not been so very 
scrupulous in examining the conduct of the 
Magistrates. He would only ask them to 
look at the Report of the gentlemen de- 
puted, and whose expenses were paid by 
Government, under the title of Poor-law 
Commissioners,—whose invaluable services 
to the country he did not mean to detract 
from,—who stated it to be a fact, and attri- 
buted the misery of the country and unpo- 
pularity of the laws to the misconduct of the 
Magistrates. He knew that that language 
was unpopular in that House, which was 
principally composed of Magistrates ; and 
therefore he asked the House not to give 
way to prejudice. He did not mean to 
accuse the Magistrates of a general defalca- 
tion of duty; but it had been the careless 
benevolence and misconduct of the Magis- 
trates which had brought about the present 
dreadful state of the country in reference 
to the poor-rates. Ought it to be tolerated, 
then, that when the Poor-law Commis. 
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sioners were casting these insinuations, 
was it just, that one individual, a poor 
country editor, should be punished for say- 
ing the same thing? Then, too, when 
they considered the atrocious nature of the 
Libel-law,—which was a disgrace to the 
country, and at this moment the House 
were considering how to alter it,—he must 
say, this was not a moment in which the 
House ought to hesitate to interfere in this 
very severe case. He did not mean to 
attack the Judges. A Judge, according to 
the old saying, should be considered just, 
and a Chancellor juster. He said, they 
could inflict no greater disgrace upon the 
law of the country and the administration 
of justice, in the eyes of the people and of 
the country,—who looked to their proceed- 
ings and those of the Courts,—than by 
continuing a sentence which the people 
looked upon as vindictive, and which the 
House should prevent being inflicted on 
any individual in future. 

Mr. Hodgson believed that, in what the 
hon. Member (Mr. C. Buller) had said, it 
must be obvious to the House, as well as to 
himself, that not only the object, but the 
tendency of his learned friend’s speech was 
rather to amuse than to instruct ; but with 
regard to the latter part of what fell from 
him,—and the same argument had been 
used by another hon. Gentleman,—it de- 
served some more consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman stated, it was unjust to carry 
into execution a sentence passed under a 
law which the House were about to alter. 
A Bill, certainly, had been brought in to 
alter the law, but the prosecuticn of this 
case would have been precisely the same. 
The only advantage the editor would have 
had, if the Bill had been passed into a law, 
was, that he would have been able to 


justify the libel, if he could prove its truth. 


Whatever the opinion of the hon. Gentle- 
man was, he thought that neither that 
House, nor any Jury of the country would 
have found a verdict if a justification of 
the libel were produced. 

Mr. Goring said, I should not have risen 
on this occasion had I not the honour of 
knowing some of the individuals who tried 
Mr. Cohen for the libel of which he was 
convicted. The Jury was composed prin- 
cipally of Yeomen, and, I believe some 
tradesmen. There was not one Magistrate, 
and the foreman was as respectable a 
Yeoman as any in Sussex—a most inde- 
pendent and honourable man—and no anti- 
reformer. I made this statement on a former 
occasion, that I thought an importance was 
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given to the paragraph by the prosecutor 
which it did not merit; and what I stated 
on that occasion, in regard to fires, was only 
meant as applicable to the Arundel district. 
I state this because I have been misrepre- 
sented in a provincial paper. I will now 
advert to the claim which the individual 
has to the merciful interposition of this 
‘House, and see whether this individual 
merits the intercession of the Parliament. 
Since I had the honour of addressing this 
House on this subject, this editor, while 
soliciting the gentry of the county of 
Sussex, who have scats in this House, to 
intercede for him to obtain a remission of 
his sentence, has been publishing a most 
unwarrantable attack upon the whole Ma- 
gistracy of that county, and has been en- 
deavouring to set the tenantry against their 
landlords to the utmost of his power, as 
will appear from the short extracts which 
I will take the liberty to read from an 
article which appeared in the Brighton 
Guardian of the 26th of February, in the 
form of a letter to the farmers of Sussex, 
headed, “ On the Utility of the Squire- 
archy.” He says, “Of what use, I ask, 
are the squires and land-owners to you, who 
secure such a large portion of your produce ? 
We hear perpetually about the great virtues 
of the country Magistrates—about the great 
utility of this order of men—but do you find 
that confirmed by experience? Are the 
county rates, levied by an irresponsible ma- 
gistracy, compensated by the manner in 
which the squires administer the law, and call 
it justice? ,Are the rents you pay remune- 
rated by the protection the squires afford your 
property? Do you, in short, receive one 
advantage from your landlords which is a 
complete compensation for the rent you pay, 
and for the rents they, in the character of 
justices, levy on you?” One would suppose, 
Sir, from such language as this, that the 
property of the soil belonged to the farmers 
and that the landlords had no right to ask 
them to pay any rent at all. This is the 
spirit in which he endeavours to excite the 
farmers against the gentry of the county, 
at the very time that he is calling on this 
House to intercede with the Crown on his 
behalf. With permission of the House I 
will read one extract more. ‘“ To preserve 
order is the duty of the Magistrates; and 
your present knowledge of the state of the 
country, as well as your recollection of its 
condition during the last four or five years 
must convince you, that there never was a 
more useless set of men than these said 
country magistrate squires, on the preserv- 
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ing of whom in opulence—if you believe 
them—the welfare of the country depends.” 
He then goes on to attack the lay impro- 
priators in language equally violent : and, 
to show the ground and spirit from whence 
these vituperative attacks spring up, I will 
read one extract from this publication. “ It 
is so obvious,” he says “ that nothing what- 
ever is given to you for this part of your 
property (meaning tithes), that further re- 
mark must be needless. All I shall do is, 
to express my extreme surprise that you 
have so long and so patiently submitted to 
this species of plunder, merely because it is 
ordained by the law.” Merely because it is 
ordained by the law! I think these words 
are pregnant with meaning, and can be in- 
tended to produce but one result—that of 
instigating the tenantry against their land- 
lords. He evidently holds out to them that 
they have a right to stand forward and up- 
set the law. Well, I will leave it to the 
House to say whether a fair inference may 
not be drawn from it that it is the intent of 
Mr. Cohen in writing this paragraph to in- 
stigate the tenantry against their landlords. 
The design is a wicked one ; but I do feel 
most confident that the farmers of Sussex 
have such a respect for their landlords, 
arising from a full conviction of the mutu- 
ality of their interests, that it is not to be 
weaned by any such writing as this; and 
that they willread it with that disgust and 
contempt which it justly merits. 

Mr.Hughes Hughes was sorry to have 
listened to the remarks of the hon. member 
for Newport. A more useful set of men 
did not exist than the unpaid magistrates. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. member 
for Newport defend that paragraph as if 
the paper were a paragon of perfection ; 
he (Mr. Hughes) had not the pleasure of 
reading the Brighton Guardian regularly, 
but it was much read in that part of the 
country with which he was connected on 
account of its gross personalities, and con- 
sequently, his (Mr. Hughes’s] attention was 
frequently called to it, and principally be- 
cause it abounded in personal slander. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, the conduct 
of the noble Lord, the member for King’s 
Lynn, was conduct most worthy of him; 
and if followed by other hon. Gentlemen 
would make this libel harmless. The noble 
Lord had stated that his family had been 
frequently abused by this paper, and he had 
thought it better to let them die away by 
taking no notice of them ; and he was right, 
for nothing that was said in any paper 
could disparage his family, This was a 
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wise and sensible course of proceeding. 
With respect to the speech of the noble 
Lord, the Under Secretary of State, he 
must say the noble Lord had jumped at a 
conclusion, for he defied any one to make 
head or tail of it. The noble Lord said, 
the royal prerogative should not be used ; 
he contended that it should never be used un- 
less to punish and not to spare. The noble 
Lord hoped the mover and seconder would 
not press a division, because the Ministers 
would not interfere. Then the noble Lord 
said this was a private libel, and he was 
not for punishing editors for attacking 
public individuals ; but he (Mr. O’Connor) 
maintained that this was a public libel. 
The libel of which Mr. Cohen was accused 
was not a libel on any individual, but a 
libel on the Magistrates; and he (Mr. 
O’Connor could very fairly enter into the 
feelings of the noble Lord ; but he should 
recollect that this very attack on the Ma- 
gistrates had been allowed by the Judge 
not to have incited to incendiarism ; and 
many Members in that House had thought it 
had considerably checked incendiarism, and 
stated, that there had been no fires in Sus- 
sex after it appeared. That was a very 
good proof of it he thought. Then the 
noble Lord, the Under Secretary of State, 
went further, and said this man had already 
been convicted of four libels. Now, if this 
proved any thing, it proved that Mr. 
Cohen did not know when he was writing 
a libel. For what man could say what 
was a libel? It really was too bad, just 
at the time that very House,—a Reformed 
House of Commons,—was going to abolish, 
at least to remodel, the law of libel, that 
Mr. Cohen should be suffering an unme- 
rited degree of punishment. The last 
speaker had said, that even under the Bill 
of the hon. member for Dublin, this would 
have been a libel. He denied it. It would 
not be a libel; and he thought, that if this 
Bill should pass into a law, while Mr. Co- 
hen was suffering imprisonment, it would 
be a very hard case. But perhaps the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Littleton) would not let that Bill be car- 
ried. No; but that was no reason, if the 
Bill was a good one, why it should not be 
passed. He was not going to prop up 
Mr. Cohen and say he was not wrong in 
attacking the Magistrates; he was not 
going to say the Magistrates were not 
doing right in carrying on this prosecu- 
tion ; but he would say, were they (the 
House) to sit as judges and jurors and 


judge of every libel, he asked were they 
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to judge of every libel written in every 
paper? There had been several para- 
graphs read out of the Brighton Guardian, 
which were not in the libel at all. They 
were refusing to interfere in the matter; 
and he objected to their reading any para- 
graph not connected with the libel, on the 
ground of its not being connected with 
what was before the House. He asked 
if it was not just, that this libel should 
stand on its own merits? Suppose even 
that this was an unfair attack on the Ma- 
gistrates, the Poor-law Commissioners had 
attacked them much more severely, then 
was it either fair or just to inflict a punish- 
ment upon Mr. Cohen for entertaining 
their opinions? The Lawof Libel could not, 
must not continue, because it was unfair, 
and unjust. If there was any reason why 
the Crown should not interfere in this 
case, he hoped the noble Lord would tell 
them what it was. Mr. Cohen had, in his 
petition to that House, pursued the only 
proper course left him. 

Lord Althorp said, that a continuance 
of the same course for which he had been 
prosecuted, was some and a sufficient rea- 
son for not showing him favour. 

Sir Charles Blunt said, that what he 
said should be brief and to the point. He 
had been applied to by a large body of his 
constituents to support this Motion, and he 
could cheerfully do so as he was no party 
to the prosecution. The reasons why he 
was no party to this prosecution, perhaps 
the House would be so indulgent as to 
allow him to state. He was no party to 
that prosecution, because he thought that 
it was impolitic, and only calculated to 
revive the discussion of matters which had 
occurred two years ago, and of a subject 
which had almost been forgotten; and that 
the country in 1833, was recovering from 
that excitement which it had for two years 
laboured under. And he also refused to 
be a party to that prosecution, for another 
reason; and that was, that he considered 
that the Magistracy were not exactly that 
source whence a_ prosecution for libel, 
either affecting the liberty of the Press, or 
the subject, should arise. These reasons 
might not have much weight with the 
House, but he had a third reason, which 
he was satisfied would have weight with 
the House in favour of the Motion; and 
that was, that he was enabled to state to 
the House as a positive fact, that Mr. 
Cohen, the petitioner, previous to his trial, 
was ready to come forward and acknow- 
ledge himself not the author of the libel 
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that he published; that he was ready to 
give up the name of the author, and to 
make every atonement in his power for 
having inadvertently admitted into the 
columns of his paper the paragraph prose- 
cuted; and that offer ought to have been 
accepted. Having the character of a Ma- 
gistrate to maintain, he (Sir C. Blunt) felt 
it his duty to himself to avow that he was 
no party to this prosecution; and he 
thought it a disgrace to the country, that 
such a prosecution should be commenced. 
Now, let him say a word about the Gen- 
tleman who had stood forward as the 
champion of the Magistracy. He could 
not help offering that Gentleman his 
tribute of praise. He knew him to be a 
zealous and efficient Magistrate, but his 
(Sir C. Blunt’s) calm opinion was, that, on 
this occasion, he was wrong; that he had 
instituted this prosecution under a mis- 
taken impression of duty ; and that if the 
Gentleman looked back upon what he had 
done, he would regret being placed in the 
situation in which he now was. Know- 
ing him well and his character as a re- 
spectable and honourable man, he could not 
do otherwise than speak justly of him. 
They were the three reasons which he had 
to submit to the House; and if the hon. 
Member who proposed the Motion, divided 
the House, he should certainly feel it his 
duty to support it. 

Lord William Lennox was happy that 
the hon. Baronet who addressed the House 
last had touched upon the same point, 
which he (Lord W. Lennox) was going 
to state— namely, that Mr. Cohen had 
offered to give up the name of the person 
who sent him the paragraph. That was 
one reason why his case should be consi- 
dered by that House. Then there was 
another circumstance which ought to be 
taken in Mr. Cohen’s favour, which was, 
that though fires had taken place up to 
the time of the paragraph alluded to ap- 
pearing in the Brighton Guardian, yet 
not one fire had happened in the county 
of Sussex between that time and the trial. 
Then there was another point which 
ought to operate in Mr. Cohen’s favour. 
He had been accused by the Magistracy of 
Sussex,—than whom a more respectable 
body did not exist,—he was accused by 
them of exciting the peasantry of Sussex 
to acts of incendiarism. He had suffered 
through that accusation, and his news- 
paper had suffered, because there was not 
any man of respectability who would take 
it in, or read it, if he thought the editor 
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advocated such principles. Then he was 
brought up for judgment and honourably, 
acquitted of that charge; the Judge en- 
tirely exonerated him of such intention. 
As regarded the libel on the Magistrates, 
it was undoubtedly a libel; but the ques- 
tion now was, whether these points he 
had mentioned ought not to operate in Mr. 
Cohen’s favour. He would now refer to 
the paragraph which had appeared since 
Mr. Cohen had been in prison, and which 
had been quoted by his noble relative 
(Lord G. Lennox). When his noble re- 
lative read the paragraph about the people 
being trampled upon like clods of earth, it 
reminded him (Lord W. Lennox) of what 
had been stated by another noble relation 
of his (the Duke of Richmond), a member 
of the other House, who, in moving under 
the Wellington Administration for an in- 
quiry into the Poor-laws, and the state of 
the labouring poor, stated, as his reason for 
so doing, that there were more than 100 
labourers of Sussex working on the roads 
for sixpence a day, and obliged to find 
their own tools. After that, would not 
any newspaper man be justified in sayin 

that the people were crushed like clods? 
Now, there was ancther point he would 
draw attention to, and then he should 
have done, as he did not want to occupy 
too much of their time. An allusion had 
been made, and it ought to have no effect 
upon the House, to an advertisement call- 
ing upon the High Constable of Brighton 
to convene a public meeting, or private 
meeting of the inhabitants, in consequence 
of, as it was alleged, Mr. Cohen having 
attacked his Majesty; he could only say, 
no one would deprecate any words disre- 
spectful to his Majesty more than himself ; 
but he was in hopes they should have 
heard what this meeting did,—and though 
the name of Mr. Wigney had been intro- 
duced, and he believed that Mr. W. Wig- 
ney, jun., was a very respectable person, he 
might certainly have been persuaded to 
sign a requisition calling a meeting; but 
the mere act of signing a requisition for 
calling a meeting would go for nothing, 
and, besides, nothing had come of that 
meeting, which could not have been the 
case if the alleged ‘ atrocious attack” had 
deserved any serious notice. Perhaps the 
House did not know that the Brighton 
people were very sensitive on any matter 
relating to his Majesty; the least thing 
said against the King would frighten them 
out of their wits,—not because they were 
more loyal than others; on the contrary 
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they were great radicals ; but because they 
were afraid the Court would spend less 
money amongst them. He took it for 
granted, then, that no stress should be laid 
on the advertisement for calling the meet- 
ing, as it would have been followed up if 
the matter was considered to call for it; 
and in his opinion, if the attack upon his 
Majesty had been a libel, the people who 
signed that requisition would have been as 
guilty as Mr. Cohen for not having car- 
ried it through. [f there was a division, 
he should certainly vote for the Motion, 
for they had never heard what had become 
of the libel on his Majesty. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that an hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that the Poor-law 
Commissioners had found fault with the 
Magistracy ; but the hon. Gentleman should 
recollect that they had found fault with 
the Magistrates of the midland counties as 
well as those of Sussex ; and, therefore, ob- 
served the hon. Baronet, “ We are all in 
the scrape.” The Poor-law Commission- 
ers, however, did not find fault with the 
Magistracy for too much severity, but for 
being wasteful and profuse in making 
orders for the poor. Their’s was not a 
ground of objection on the score of seve- 
rity, but rather for their over indulgence. 
The hon. Member did not seem to have 
read the Poor-law Commissioners’ Report 
sufficiently to understand it. With regard 
to the observations made with respect to a 
friend of his, the prosecutor in this case, he 
could state, from the authority of a letter 
which he had got, that every word which 
the noble Lord (Lord George Lennox) had 
stated with regard to that hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly true. He was brought into 
this affair by accident; it was by the re- 
quest of his brother Magistrates that he 
took it up; he did not put himself for- 
ward ; but when they proposed it to him, 
he said, “ 1 shall never flinch from what 
I consider, and my brother Magistrates 
consider, it is my duty to do.” To this day 
he (Mr. Mabbott) did not repent it; he 
believed it was his duty ; and he had stated 
that was it to be done again he would do it. 
He would do what his brother Magistrates 
considered was his duty to hiscountry. He 
was an honourable man, and possessed as 
much humanity of disposition as any man ; 
and it was too much for the man that was 
prosecuted to state what he had of that 
Gentleman. It was a very singular thing 
as it had been already observed that, in the 
very paper in which Mr. Cohen had given an 
account of the Debate which took place on 
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the presentation of his petition, the follow- 
ing week after he had petitioned that 
House to release him from prison, there 
was an article almost as libellous as that 
which he now suffered for. Here was one 
paragraph which he would just read to the 
House. Mr. Cohen said :—“ To preserve 
order is the duty of the Magistrates; and 
your present knowledge of the state of the 
country, as well as your recollection of its 
condition during the last four or five years, 
must convince you that there never was 
a more useless set of men than these said 
country Magistrate Squires, on the pre- 
serving of whom in opulence, if you be- 
lieve them, the welfare of the country 
depends. If one of your labourers were to 
undertake to make a ditch, and was una- 
ble to perform his task, you would turn 
him away as a worthless impostor ; but our 
parson and squire Magistrates have un- 
dertaken to preserve order; and the proof 
of their inutility is your present condition.” 
Now, he begged to observe, that there was 
not one clergyman in the county of Sussex 
on the commission of the peace; there 
never had been, within his memory, or in 
the recollection of any man living; for 
there had always been found sufficient 
gentlemen to serve without them, and they 
did not wish to call upon clergymen to do 
that which at best was looked upon as 
an invidious office. Mr. Cohen continu- 
ed:— “ Not that I give them credit for 
being able to preserve order ; they cannot. 
They are quacks and impostors who re- 
ceive money and respect from you under 
pretence of doing that which neither they 
nor any other person can perform.” Now 
was it to be tolerated that Magistrates were 
to be called quacks and impostors, as Mr. 
Cohen had stated them to be. ‘This was 
the language of the individual who came 
forward to pray for a remission of his pu- 
nishment, and at the time he was pleading 
for a remission of his sentence he attacked 
the magistracy in thisway! He left it to 
the House to judge, whether, under circum- 
stances which showed so little contrition, 
Mr. Cohen was entitled to the clemency of 
that House? He thought the House would 
use its powers extremely ill in interfering 
with courts of justice, so long as those 
courts did nothing improper, so long as they 
did their duty. It was also the duty of 
the courts and that House to uphold the 
Magistrates. As to the office of a Magis. 


trate several observations had been made ; 
he had for many years been a Magistrate, 
and he could for one say, that he had found 
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its duties very irksome, and he should be 
very glad to decline the office if he were 
sure they would be able to find efficient 
justices without him; but he would not 
shrink from the performance of those duties, 
while he considered he could be of any ser- 
vice to the country. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis said, he coincided in 
all that the hon. Baronet (Sir C. Burrell) 
had stated with regard to the prosecutor ; 
but, at the same time, he must state, that 
this was not a prosecution undertaken by 
the Magistrates of Sussex, but that that 
gentleman (Mr. Mabbott) was put forward 
as the tool of certain other gentlemen who 
did not like to show themselves, and to that 
very moment no other person had appeared 
who prosecuted. He, with others, who, in 
the first instance, tried to stay this prose- 
cution, because they considered it more 
likely to do harm than good; for if the 


publication had done harm, the prosecution | 


had done more, because it caused the para- 
graph to be circulated a hundred times 
more ; whereas he was convinced, that if 
it had been left alone, after a short time 
it would have been forgotten, and have 
sunk into complete and utter oblivion. 
After having tried to stop the prosecution, 
which they failed in, he and his friends 
afterwards felt bound, when called upon, 
to put in an affidavit to mitigate the punish- 
ment of Mr. Cohen. He did not regret 
having done so, if he thought that that 
affidavit went at all to lessen the punish- 
ment. In that affidavit he said, that he had 
been for along time areader of the “ Brighton 
Guardian,” and that he did not think the 
editor could be justly charged with having 
excited the peasantry to acts of violence ; 
and he went on to state in the same affi- 
davit (well and cautiously worded), that, 
on the contrary, he believed that at the time 
of the fires there were many articles pub- 
lished in that paper which went highly to 
condemn and point out to the rustic popu- 
lation the wickedness of the fires. In giv- 
ing this opinion, though he might have of- 
fended some brother Magistrates, yet he 
did not hesitate to put in that affidavit ; and 
he would not hesitate to say that this was 
a case of great severity. As for the charge 
of bringing the Sussex Magistrates into 
contempt, he, as a Magistrate, would scorn 
such newspaper paragraphs. If the papers 
chose to abuse him he cared not for it; he 
was known to his friends and his neigh- 
bours ; and he trusted they would not be 
influenced by them, but do him justice if 
he deserved it ; and therefore he hesitated 
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not tosay, that this prosecution—brought 
forward, he had no doubt, by persons actu- 
ated by upright intentions—but he repeated, 
it had done more, infinitely more, mischief 
than good. He could bear out what the 
hon. member for Lewes (Sir C. Blunt) had 
said, namely, that the editor of the “ Brighton 
Guardian”’ was quite ready to make any 
reasonable apology for having inserted this 
attack on the Magistrates, and to state his 
regret for bringing the Magistrates inte dis- 
repute ; and, in justice to his own charac- 
ter, he expressly stated, that he would not 
submit to the charge of having excited the 
peasantry to acts of violence. In conclu- 
sion, he would only say that, if the hon. 
member for Brighton pressed the question 
to a division, he (Mr. Curteis) should vote 
in favour of the Motion. 

Major Beauclerk regretted that he had 
to address the House on this subject. He 
wished there had been no occasion for 
his so doing, but he wished to see equal 
justice dealt out to every individual. He 
must look on this as a case of exceeding 
hardship. Mr. Cohen had been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, and taken 
from his own home into a foreign country. 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he called it a 
foreign country. Mr. Cohen was taken 
from his home to a foreign country; and 
now his Majesty’s Ministers had sat out the 
whole House, at half-past two o'clock, to 
have the satisfaction of saying that the 
Whig Administration had shut up this indi- 
vidual. The whole Administration and 
their friends would get the credit for this 
act. He spoke the sentiments of the coun- 
try, when he said that it was to-morrow 
morning to go forth to the country, that 
the liberal Whig Administration had made 
another victim to the Libel-law. It was 
evident to every man, that the Whigs 
had abused it more than any adminis- 
tration which had been in existence for 
some years, forso short a time. Yet he did 
expect, that thisunfortunateindividual, who 
was allowed by all parties—even by his 
hon. friend, who thought him guilty of a 
libel on the Magistrates—to have been 
harshly treated, and that six months’ im- 
prisonment was an exceedingly hard pu- 
nishment. Mr. Cohen had all the preju- 
dices of the country to stand against, and 
he was now punished for a crime which 
Lord Brougham was the first to commit in 
that very House. Did not Lord Brougham 
hold up the Magistrates to reproach and con- 
tempt more than any paper ever had done ? 
And now this individual, who, because he 
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did not happen to publish a Whig paper, 
was to be singled out for severe chastise- 
ment. 

Mr. Wigney, in reply, said, that, as the 
House were so anxious to come to a conclu- 
sion on this matter, he should not obtrude 
long upon their time. He shouid observe 
upon one of the points mentioned by the 
noble Lord, the member for West Sussex, 
that he had rather unfairly brought before 
the House what this individual, Mr. Cohen, 
had said subsequently to the present affair. 
Now, that ought not to have been men- 
tioned ; and he was sorry to observe that the 
hon. members for Shoreham had taken the 
same course. It was rather unfair to take 
up a paper and pick out certain paragraphs 
without the context. Why, in that way, 
they might extract libels from any paper. 
There was one other point which he must 
allude to, and which had been skilfully 
handled by his noble friend, the hon. mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn; that was, that a re- 
quisition had been got up against this un- 
fortunate individual, and signed by a rela- 
tion of his (Mr. Wigney’s) because this edi- 
tor, in the course of a discussion upon a po- 
litical subject, did in his paper state that 
which it was thought tended to libel his 
Majesty ; so the requisitionists, without 
taking the subject into consideration, de- 
termined to call a meeting; they did, and 
it evaporated. Without saying another 
word upon the subject, he must beg leave. 
to take the sense of the House upon his 
Motion. 

The House divided—Ayes 27 ; Noes 58: 
Majority 31. 

List of the AyEs. 
Aglionby, H. A. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Blake, M. J. O’Connor, F. 
Beauclerk, Major Ord, W. H. 
Blunt, Sir C. R. Pease, J. 


Buller, C. Ruthven, E. S. 
Curteis, H. B. Ruthven, E. 
Curteis, Capt. E. B. Roebuck, J. A. 
Gully, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Faithfull, G. Walter, J. 
Fitzsimon, C. Wason, R. 
Hawkins, J. H. Wallace, T. 
Hume, J. TELLERS. 
Lalor, P. Kemp, T. R. 


Lennox, Lord W. Wigney, J. N. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 5, 1834. 


Minutes.] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Sir 
Joun WROTTESLEY, for Paisley. 

Bills. Read a first time :—Foreign Enlistment Act Repeal.— 
Read a second time :—Mutiny ; Sugar Duties; and Equit- 
able Apportionments—Read a third time:—North 
American Postage, 
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Petitions presented. By Messrs. SrricKLAND, Grotg, 
Bainges, GREENE, G. W. Woop, and PEAsK, Lords 
LuMLEyY and MorpPety, and Sir R. FerGuson, from a 
Number of Places, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr, 
Duncomse, from a Number of Places, for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest; and against any Alteration in the 
Corn Laws.—By Sir THomAs FREEMANTLE, from Staf- 
ford, against the Stafford Disfranchisement Bill.—By Mr. 
R. Wat.ace, from Glasgow, for the Abolition of the 
Corn Laws; and from Eaglesham, for Relief to the Hand- 
loom Weavers.—By Mr. JoHNSTON, from one Place, 
against the Existing System of Church Patronage in 
Scotland.—By Colonel LertH Hay, from the Shipowners 
of Peterhead, for the Repeal of the Reciprocity of Duties 
Act.—By Mr. CHARLES Firzstmon, from two Places, 
for the Repeal of the Union; and from St. George’s, 
Dublin, that the Provisions of the Valuation Act may be 
Extended to them.—By Sir RonALD FERGUSON, from 
Nottingham, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws; and 
from Kenilworth, that the Elective Franchise of Warwick 
may be Extended to that Place.—By Mr. Pease, from 
Hillsborough, for Mitigating the Penal Law for Offences 
against Property.—By Mr. CHICHESTER, from the Deanery 
of Craven, against any Measure tending to weaken the 
Efficiency of the Established Churech.—By Mr. FEARGuS 
O'Connor, from Rolleston, for the Abolition of Tithes. 
—By Mr. Hatcomse, from Carrickfergus, against the 
Disfranchisement Bill—By Mr. Lirr.eton, from Lan- 
nock, against any Measures injurious to the Interests of 
the Established Church. 


Hand-loom Weavers. 


Hanp-toom Weavers.| Colonel 
Torrens presented three Petitions from 
Bolton, Lancashire, and its vicinity, pray- 
ing for the Appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Distress, which 
existed among the Hand-loom Weavers, 
and to adopt the most practicable mode 
of Relief. The first of those petitions was 
signed by 10,000 persons; the second by 
the Magistrates, the Boroughreeve, and 
the Clergy: and the third by forty-five of 
the manufacturers themselves. The prayer 
of the petition suggested the forming of 
Local Boards ; or any other mode which 
could afford the desired relief. He was 
glad to find that his hon. friend (Mr. 
Maxwell) had given notice of a Motion to 
a similar effect ; he begged of his Majes- 
ty’s Government to give assent to it, and 
permit it to pass without any opposition. 
No doubt great benefit accrued to society 
from the introduction of power-looms ; 
but they superseded hand-weaving, and 
of course threw the hand-weavers into 
great distress. It was seldom that a 
general change took place for the benefit 
of the public, without entailing partial 
distress on some particular class; and it 
was the duty of the public to relieve those 
classes which suffered. Whatever mode 
of relief might be suggested, it was clear 
that something ought to be done speedily ; 
perhaps a more efficient mode of relief 
might be found out than what the pe- 
titioners suggested ; but something should 
be done to afford speedy relief to their 
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great distress, or it would come too late. 
They felt, too, that they were not directly 
represented in that House; which aggra- 
vated their condition, and impressed them 
more strongly with the notion that the at- 
tention of that House should be distinctly 
called to their case. 

Mr. Bolling bore testimony to the pri- 
vations under which the petitioners were 
suffering. He did not know whether a 
Board of Trade was applicable to their 
situation. One had been instituted, 
however, at Glasgow, and voluntarily 
adopted by the masters themselves. He 
begged to call the particular attention of 
the House to the propriety of appointing a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
grievances of the petitioners, with a view 
of remedying them. 

Mr. John Maxwell said: Sir, in answer 
to the question of the member for Bolton, 
I beg to repeat my conviction of the bene- 
fit of such regulations as would secure to 
the weaver the utmost remuneration for 
his severe toil, which the interests of the 
trade, the fair profit of the manufacturer, 
and the means of the consumer, will per- 
mit. At present under the absence of 
such agreements, and compacts, or rather 
the absence of legislative sanction, the 
reckless speculations of persons with more 
ambition to drive an extensive sale than 
resources or sympathy, force labourers, in 
a famishing condition, to give their work 
at prices unnecessarily low for the con- 
sumer, and utterly ruinous to the workman 
and his family; and not only not bene- 
ficial but absolutely injurious to sound 
and substantial manufacturing establish- 
ments. For these wish to give and con- 
tinue to give as good prices for labour as 
the selling price of their stocks allow, 
and are driven to low prices by the compe- 
tition of speculators and half-paid weavers, 
by whose joint selfishness and misery they 
are undersold. Machinery, taxation, and 
protecting duties, united to absenteeism 
on the part of the rich, immigration on 
the part of the Irish poor, and reduction 
of soldiers and sailors, all contribute to 
this state of excessive supply of weavers, 
and low price of goods; and each and all 
of those obstacles to the adequate remu- 
neration of labour are extremely aggra- 
vated by the deficient circulation of 
money under the Bank cash payment. 
Were the suffering of this industrious, 
moral, well-informed, and very numerous 
class of men to be beneficial to the com- 
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munity, some consolation—some pretence 
for its continuance—might be alleged ; but 
on the contrary, the tradesman, the farmer, 
the shopkeeper, and householder, all suffer 
from their destitution ; while the wealthier 
classes are obliged to make up in charity 
donations, subscriptions, and assessments, 
far more than any saving in getting below 
their value the productions of their suffer- 
ing countrymen. Besides, that the Church 
and schools were deserted by many of 
these men and their families for want of 
clothes— the bridewells and gaols were 
filled—and crime and vice were upon the 
increase, as the Kirkiutulloch petition and 
the statements of that able and well-in- 
formed gentleman, Mr. Clelland of Glas- 
gow proved. Now, Sir, even the last article 
to which poverty drives these men for almost 
their sole subsistence (oatmeal) is subject 
at this moment to a duty of 100 per cent. 
If corn, woollen, cotton, and silk be pro- 
perty, so is labour; and if they merit 
protection from competition from less taxed 
commodities, does not labour demand equal 
protection? Let us protect British in- 
dustry at its source, and aid human wel- 
fare, until we can, by reducing taxes, and 
placing the debt more on the wealth and 
less on the poverty of the nation, arrive at 
free trade, without sacrificing the welfare 
of one class, and consequently the loyalty, 
morality, and the peace, power, and com- 
fort of the empire. 

Mr. Baines supported the prayer of the 
petition. There was no description of 
persons in this country who laboured un- 
der greater distress than the hand-loom 
weavers, who had suffered the most ex- 
treme privations from the difficulty of ob- 
taining a proper price for their labour. 
In so saying, he did not wish to be con- 
sidered as attacking the use of machinery, 
which had extended itself to the great 
benefit of the country at large. He 
thought the recommendation in the pe- 
tition of the establishment of local boards 
of trade deserved the serious consideration 
of the House; he thought they would do 
much good, for they would combine the 
masters and the workmen in one common 
object, and prevent the institution of the 
trades’ unions, which brought the masters 
and workmen into collision. He therefore, 
supported the prayer of the petition, but 
without pledging himself to all its details ; 
for with some of the inferences to be 
drawn from it he could not conscientiously 
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Mr. Hardy thought, that in a short time 
the Table of the House would be loaded 
with petitions from hand-loom weavers, 
if the present system of exporting the raw 
material to foreign countries were suffered 
to goon. Inthe year 1832, millions of 
pounds of wool and yarn had been ex- 
ported and manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries, and then these countries, as they 
could get the yarn, imposed a duty upon 
the manufactured article, so that it was 
impossible for the manufacturer in Eng- 
land to compete with them. The raw 
material which used to be the support of 
thousands of industrious persons, was sent 
abroad, and thus the means of employ- 
ment was taken from the hand-loom 
weavers, either of cotton or woollen goods, 
If it was necessary that the artisans of the 
country should be supported, the House 
should at once interpose, and put a stop 
to the further exportation of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Fleetwood said, if any person should 
stand up upon the present occasion it was 
himself. As the hon. member for Leeds 
had alluded to the Trades’ Unions, he 
would say that the hand-loom weavers 
had borne their distress with a better grace 
than almost any other class. He thought 
the House should at once institute an in- 
quiry into the extent of their distresses, if 
it were only to show that they were 
worthy of the attention of Government 
as well as any other class, and as a re- 
ward of the patience with which they had 
borne their sufferings. He gave his cor- 
dial support to the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Gillon begged earnestly to support 
the prayer of these petitioners, and to call 
for the sympathies of the House on be- 
half of this most respectable, most indus- 
trious, most intelligent, yet most oppressed 
class of his Majesty’s subjects. Hon. 
Members were probably not aware of the 
immense numbers dependent on the hand- 
loom for their support. It appeared from 
the investigation before the Committee of 
last Session, that they amounted to not 
less than half a million; and he was sure 
that the estimate was rather under than 
over the truth. The hon. member for 
Ipswich, in seconding the address, in 
the statement of manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity which he had made to 
the House, and which he believed existed 
only in the brain of the hon. Member 
himself, had alluded, among others, to 
the hand-loom weavers; he had stated, 
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that they were now in a comparatively 
flourishing condition ; that there had been 
a rise of twelve per cent on their wages; 
and that they could find employment for 
their children in other branches of pro- 
ductive industry. He did not credit the 
statement when it was made, but he had 
since taken care to inform himself more 
minutely on the subject, and he found 
that the hon. member for Ipswich had 
been most grossly misinformed. It wastrue 
that a rise of from ten to twelve per cent 
had taken place on the prices of the finer 
fabrics since the worst times of last year ; 
but he begged the House to attend to the 
amount of this rise. It had been proved 
that the hand-loom weavers of the finer 
descriptions could earn only about 5s. 6d. 
per week. A rise of twelve per cent on 
this would bring up their wages to not 
more than 6s. ; but in the coarser fabrics, 
it had also been proved that the weavers, 
working from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day, could not earn more in clear wages than 
4s, 5d. per week. A rise of twelve per cent 
on this would not bring their wages up to 
5s., out of which they were to provide 
lodging, cloathing, food, and education 
for their families. But the fact was, these 
weavers of the coarser fabrics had not ex- 
perienced a rise of more than from five to 
six percent. He begged toask what was 
the object of all Government ?—For what 
each member of society resigned a portion 
of his individual liberty? Was it not to 
obtain security for his life, and protection 
to his property? This was all the hand- 
loom weavers demanded. They prayed 
to be protected against the unprincipled 
speculations of those who, embarking in 
the trade without capital, were only en- 
abled to maintain themselves in it by the 
ruin of the more respectable manufacturers, 
and the starvation of the industrious oper- 
atives. In this prayer they were joined 
by the respectable manufacturers them- 
selves. This was the meaning of the 
boards of trade for which they prayed. 
He was much pleased with the pe- 
titions presented by the hon. member 
for Bolton, emanating as they did from 
the master manufacturers, and from the 
clergy and Magistrates as well as from the 
operatives themselves. He trusted that 
in this appeal to the House they would 
not be met by the cold-blooded specula- 
tions of political economists. They com- 
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House did not step forward to protect 
them—if their country treated them as a 
severe step-mother instead of as a kind 
and fostering parent—-the social bond was 
at an end; and where no protection was 
afforded, allegiance could not be expected. 
The hon. Member concluded by tendering 
his most strenuous support to these pe- 
titioners. 

Mr. Mark Philips considered, that the 
tendency of the discussion which had 
taken place only showed that hon. Mem- 
bers were at variance as to the different 
nostrums that were calculated to remove 
the difficulties under which the petitioners 
laboured. Although he felt as deeply in- 
terested for the interests of the petitioners 
as for those of the manufacturer, he should 
consider himself as guilty of avowing a 
dishonest opinion if he held out any hope 
to them of relief by the establishment of 
boards of trade. If he was convinced 
that the adoption of such a course would 
benefit the petitioners, he would give the 
petition his most hearty support. Should, 
however, a Committee be appointed on 
the subject, and he had the honour of 
taking part in that Committee, no one 
would enter more zealously into the ser- 
vice than himself. He, however, was of 
opinion that no beneficial results could 
arise, and he would therefore not foster 
hopes and expectations that could not be 
realised. 

Sir Francis Burdett considered it ne- 
cessary, in consequence of the course 
taken upon the presenting of the petition, 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
adoption of some regulation for the go- 
vernment of its own proceedings. If dis- 
cussions like the present were to take 
place upon the presentation of every pe- 
tition, it would be impossible that the 
business of the country could be carried on. 
Numbers of hon. Members were waiting 
to present petitions, and if no limit were 
given to discussions upon questions, per- 
haps that would never be brought before 
the House—if abstract principles of trade 
were to be talked of for hours together, it 
would be impossible that half the Mem- 
bers of that House could present their pe- 
titions. He was sure, that every Member 
would agree with him, that the removal of 
the distress of the country equally ani- 
mated the breast of every Member in that 
House, but unless some different practice 
was adopted, it was impossible that all 
the distresses of the country could be made 
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known, What, therefore, he should pro- 
pose was, that the old practice relative to 
presenting petitions should be renewed ; 
that hon. Members in presenting petitions, 
should simply state their object, the ge- 
neral opinion which they entertained with 
respect to them, and conclude by praying 
that they might be laid upon the Table. 
Too much valuable time was consumed 
in the presentation of petitions and pre- 
mature discussions. He hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would adhere to the former 
system of presenting petitions without en- 
larging on their contents before the due 
time. 

Mr. Henry Bulwer differed in opinion 
from the hon. Baronet, and deprecated 
all such remarks. It was of import- 
ance, that his Majesty’s Government, and 
the country at large, should be put in 
possession of the feelings of the people, 
and be made to know the particular wants 
of particular classes; surely that could 
not be effected by any means except by 
presenting petitions and describing their 
contents. The subject before the House 
was a very important one; he differed 
from a great authority upon a main point 
of it. He differed from the hon. Gentle- 
man on the left, who considered the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Trade impracticable. 
There were many instances to prove the 
good effects of Boards of Trade. Let 
them look at France, and the continent 
in general, and they would find what had 
been effected by their institution. The 
corporations of France were, in a great 
measure, destroyed at the period of the 
Revolution. The consequence was, that 
perpetual hostilities occurred between dif- 
ferent classes; and those hostilities were 
found to cease in proportion as the old in- 
stitutions were re-established. He agreed 
with the general prayer of the petition, 
and must urge the adoption of some mode 
of redress for the petitioners. 

Lord Lumley considered, that certainly 
the time of that House might be occupied 
unfairly by some hon. Members presenting 
too many petitions from their own consti- 
tuents, to the exclusion of others; but he 
would say, that no petition deserved the 
attention and time of the House more 
than the present, which had been sub- 
mitted to it. 

Mr. Fielden remarked, that two hours 
and a-half had béen spent yesterday upon 
a subject not more important than the one 
now under consideration. A numerous 
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class was suffering the greatest distress, 
which arose as much from bad remuner- 
ation, as from scarcity of work. There 
were a great many points to be considered 
on that subject, for remedies should be 
sought for one cause of the distress, as 
well as for another. It was not the fault 
of those persons who were suffering, nor 
yet was the distress to be attributed to 
power looms. The hon. Member read a 
statement, for the purpose of showing the 
great and gradual depression in the price 
of labour of the hand-loom weavers from 
1795 to 1833, in the latter of which years 
the price was 5s. 6d. per piece—only one 
piece being within a man’s power to make 
ina week. Out of that 5s. 6d., he had 
also to submit to a reduction of 1s. 44d. 
before he could provide himself or family 
with coals. Then 4s. 14d. was all the 
poor man got: and, in Bolton, there were 
not less than 23,500 men earning so much 
and nomore. According to a statement 
which had been made upon inquiry, it 
was ascertained, that, in Bolton and its 
neighbourhood, there were not less than 
70,000 hand-loom weavers ; and although 
mills had been erected to a great extent, 
the persons were in full work, but they 
only received 4s. 1}d. a-week each. He 
would read to the House an extract from 
a Report as to these poor men—[ No, no.| 
He must make his statement to the House; 
and he would make it, unless he was put 
down, in order to show what these poor 
men were suffering. One man, who was 
engaged in making muslins—which were 
an article consumed by the rich-—was 
asked what he had for breakfast, and he 
said, two quarts of butter-milk, which he 
got for 3d. The man was then asked, 
_what he had for dinner, and he said, two 
quarts of buttermilk: and, if he could 
procure them, he added potatoes, when 
they were cheap. When asked what he 
had the remainder of the day, he answered, 
sometimes nothing, and sometimes two 
quarts of buttermilk again—at times, one 
pound of oatmeal. The House had heard 
much of the Irish having been reduced to 
buttermilk and oatmeal; but he could 
state for a fact, that there were hundreds 
of thousands in England, who were equally 
badly off. He concluded by hoping, that 
the House would listen to the prayer of 
the petitioners, and grant the Committee 
of Inquiry. 

Mr. Methuen said, the hon. member for 
Oldham had needlessly wasted the time 
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of the House, in going into details which 
were only applicable for a Committee of 
Inquiry. As he was on his legs, he would 
take the liberty of making a suggestion, 
which he trusted would be adopted by 
the House. If hon. Gentlemen who had 
petitions to present on the same subject, 
would present them in a lump, and not 
one by one, as they did now, it would 
save much valuable time, and this could 
be easily ascertained by hon. Members 
consulting with each other. If some plan 
were not adopted, it would be quite im- 
possible for hon. Members to lay all the 
grievances of the country before the 
House. 

The Speaker said, it was impossible for 
the human mind to suggest any distinct 
or positive plan for such a purpose. It 
must be left to the discretion of each in- 
dividual Member. The subject-matter of 
petitions was of so very varied a nature— 
some were of so slight, and some of so 
serious a character—some were so intri- 
cate, and others so clear, that it must be 
quite obvious, as they varied in their 
nature, the option of dwelling upon them 
at greater length, or not, would occur to 
different persons. As he had said before, 
that must be left to the discretion of hon. 
Members, who could have no object in 
wasting the time of the House. Anything 
not referable to the subject of the petition, 
was a waste of the time of the House. 
He believed, if persons presenting peti- 
tions, confined themselves to the subject 
matter of such petitions, less time would 
be employed. 

Mr. Ruthven would confine himself 
strictly to the petition before the House. 
It was the petition of persons who had not 
found so many advocates in that House, 
as either the commercial or landed inter- 
ests, and who had not so many friends as 
the Church Establishment or the tithes, 
These persons were destitute—they were 
reduced below what many persons could 
form an idea of. No person knew their 
condition better than the hon. member 
for Oldham, and the country ought to feel 
grateful to him for laying their case before 
that House. It was difficult to say what 
should be done for them—their wages 
were reduced so low, that they were un- 
able to subsist. This had been caused by 
the vast increase of the productive manu- 
facturers, which, although it had made 
fortunes for many, had reduced thousands 
to misery and poverty. Much of this 
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steam machinery. They could not hope 
for peace, comfort, or tranquillity, unless 
the distresses of these persons were re- 
lieved; and he trusted, that the hon. 
Member who had presented the petition, 
would move for a Committee of Inquiry 
on the subject. 

Mr. Duncombe said, that the best plan 
would be, to move for a Committee of 
Inquiry, where evidence on both sides 
could be taken. He must say, that the 
length to which these discussions ran, far 
exceeded the bounds of moderation ; and 
it was impossible, that the business of the 
country could go on while the time of the 
House was occupied in discussing the 
merits of petitions. There were many 
other subjects which required the atten- 
tion of that House, and 13 or 14 hon. 
Members were waiting with petitions to 
present upon various subjects, which it 
was impossible they could present, if the 
present plan were persevered in. He 
hoped hon. Gentlemen, in future, would 
abstain from consuming so much time in 
these discussions. 

Mr. Cobbett did not see, that the House 
deserved the lecture which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had read to them. He was told, 
that the petition embraced 70,000 per- 
sons; and he was told by his hon. Col- 
league, that there were 600,000 persons 
in the same state of distress, and, there- 
fore, if that were not a subject worthy of 
their attention, he knew not what was. 
He considered, that their constituents 
would be better contented with their con- | 
duct in discussing that petition, than if 
they had passed it over without comment. 
He, at least, must say, that he most cor- 
dially supported its prayer. 

Petition laid on the Table. 





Oatus uNDER THE Ir1sn ReEForM 
Acrt.] The Order of the Day for the second 
reading of the Carrickfergus Reform Bill, 
having been read, and Mr. O’Connell 
having risen to move the second reading 
of that Bill, 

Mr. William Roche begged his hon. 
and learned friend’s permission to intrude 
for a few moments on his privilege, by 
offering to the right hon. the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, a few remarks on a 
subject arising out of the interchange of 
some observations which took place yes- 
terday evening, between the right hon. 
Secretary and his (Mr. Roche’s) hon, and 
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learned friend, in reference to the Irish 
Reform Act. In those observations he 
(Mr. Roche) understood the right hon. 
Secretary to say, it was his intention to 
introduce some amendments, or correct 
some defects, in that Act, whenever an 
improvement, of the English Acts should 
be brought under the consideration of the 
House. He (Mr. Roche) would, there- 
fore, thus early take the liberty to suggest 
to the right hon. Secretary the propriety 
of including, amongst those amendments 
in the Irish Act, the removal of an 
anomaly, a disadvantage, and injustice, 
which, whether inadvertently or otherwise, 
was suffered still to subsist,—in the 
necessity imposed on Roman Catholic 
voters, and on them alone, of taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, and producing to the 
Returning Officer at each election a cer- 
tificate of their having done so before 
they could be permitted to exercise their 
elective franchise. That this was both 
invidious, unwise, and prejudicial, tending, 
as it did, to cast an undeserved imputa- 
tion on the loyalty and character of the 
Irish Roman Catholics; tending, also, as 
it did, to keep alive the expiring embers 
of religious distinctions and sectarian 
feelings, which it should be the policy to 
extinguish, and which it was the object of 
the Catholic Relief Act to bury in obli- 
vion,—the language of the preamble of 
which says, that its design was to “ knit 
together all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects in one bond of harmony and 
concord.” Mr. Roche proceeded to 
say, that it proved further disadvantageous, 
especially to the interests of popular can- 
didates, in perhaps two-thirds of Ireland, 
whose progress in polling was retarded, 
and their return consequently endangered 
by the confusion, obstruction, and delay 
created in bringing up and administering 
this Oath to perhaps thousands of Roman 
Catholic voters; and that, during the very 
few days to which elections are now 
limited, while the voters of any other 
religious persuasion could give their suf- 
frage at once, and thus rapidly advance 
the interests of theirfriends,—an advantage 
quite obvious to all those at all acquainted 
with electioneering tactics. Mr. Roche 
added, that he himself experienced this 
disadvantage at his election for the city 
of Limerick, when he was obliged to re- 
linquish all attention to its conduction or 
proceedings, and confine himself to his 
functions as a Magistrate, in thus quali- 
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fying thenumerous Roman Catholic voters, 
—a disadvantage that might have been 
fatal to his interests had it not been for 
the kind and preponderating feelings of 
his fellow-citizens in his favour. ‘* But, 
Sir, (Mr. Roche continued) is it not also 
matter of serious consideration, that this 
so solemn obligation must, under such cir- 
cumstances of hurry and confusion, be 
unavoidably administered with a precipi- 
tancy ill becoming such a solemnity.” On 
the whole, Mr. Roche said, he trusted he 
had adduced ample cause and reason for 
the removal of so obnoxious a distinction 
and disadvantage. He had certainly 
heard it doubted whether, since the Irish 
Reform Act, there existed an absolute 
necessity for such oath and qualification ; 
but that, as a contrary opinion rather 
more powerfully prevailed, and as, at all 
events, it was deemed safer not to dispense 
with its practice, it surely became neces- 
sary to clear up all doubt, and remove 
every uncertainty in 80 important a 
matter. 


Carrickfergus 


CARRICKFERGUS DISFRANCHISEMENT 
Briut.] Mr. O'Connell then proceeded 
to move the Second Reading of the Car- 
tickfergus Disfranchisement Bill. In 
doing so, he was exceedingly glad to con- 
gratulate the House on knowing that 
those who objected to some of the details 
of the Bill, did not object to the principle 
of the measure, and, therefore, that this 
reading of the Bill would not be opposed. 
This obviated the necessity of his tres- 
passing at any length on the attention of 
the House. This much he desired to say ; 
he had not volunteered this task,—on the 
contrary, he had desired to avoid it,—but 
it had been forced upon him as an impe- 
rative duty, in consequence of his having 
been the Chairman of a Committee which 
decided that Mr. Dobbs bad been returned 
as the Representative of Carrickfergus by 
bribery and corruption. In the discharge 
of this duty he entertained not the slight- 
est party feeling. The Bill he brought in 
was simply for disfranchising the borough 
of Carrickfergus, without proposing any 
substitution. He did not think, however, 
it would be doing Ireland justice to take 
away one of her Representatives without 
substituting another in his place; and, in 
his opinion, if a substitution should take 
place, that substitution ought to be given 
to another part of the province of Ulster. 
He had understood it was the intention of 
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the hon. member for Donegal to nominate 
another part of that province to which the 
franchise should be given; should that 
hon. Member do so, he should feel it his 
duty to support such a proposition. At 
present his Bill was purely one of disfran- 
chisement, without regard to any substitu- 
tion. In stating the grounds for his 
Motion he should be very brief. In the 
election to which he had alluded, it was 
proved that the practice of bribery was 
fast rooted in that borough, and that it 
had been of long standing. The contest 
appeared to be between two noble fami- 
lies, who struggled for the supremacy ; 
and whoever succeeded, did so at an 
enormous expense. After the passing of 
the Reform Bill, there was, in most places, 
a strong contest between Reformers and 
Conservatives, but in Carrickfergus there 
was no struggle of that kind. In Ireland 
there was generally a struggle of a differ- 
ent kind, namely,—upon the subject of 
religious differences; but, at Carrickfergus, 
there was neither a religious nor political 
distinction, it was generally a mere 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
and whoever had the longest purse carried 
the election. He took this opportunity of 
totally acquitting the electors of Carrick- 
fergus of allowing any political or religious 
opinions to influence their votes. There 
was one family which, in order to increase 
its interest, made fifty-three tenements, 
with three potato grounds, worth some 31., 
41., or 51. a-year, in fact, as tenants at 
will, but apparently in perpetuity; yet it 
appeared that, at the last election, only 
seventeen of those persons voted for the 
person who gave them subsistence; and, 
consequently, there must have been a 
very strong reason for the others voting 
against the interest of the person who 
gave them bread to eat. If the practice 
of bribery were confined to the poorer 
classes, there might, possibly, be some 
extenuation of the crime; butit extended 
itself to other classes. One of the indi- 
viduals who had been bribed refused to 
take the bribery oath when tendered. He 
had a paralytic conscience,—it was dead 
at one side (that on which he was bribed), 
but alive on the other, and he rejected the 
oath. Woe to the individuals of higher 
rank who had brought that wretch into 
the situation of refusing to give value for 
the money he had received, or of bur- 
thening his conscience with the further 
crime of perjury! As Christians, it was 
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their duty to abolish the temptation to the 
commission of such offences. To show 
how far the public mind in Carrickfergus 
had been contaminated, he would appeal 
to the evidence of Mr. Brierley, a Magis- 
trate, an active partizan, and one of the 
committee of a candidate who was ex- 
amined ‘before the Committee appointed 
by the House. That gentleman denied 
everything ; but in the course of the in- 
vestigation, a letter from Mr. Brierley was 
read, dated from the election committee- 
room, referring an elector to his agent, 
Mr. Legg, which agent offered the man a 
bribe of 6/.; and it also appeared, that 
Mr. Brierley accompanied the agent to the 
elector. He was sorry to be obliged 
to mention the name of an individual 
who was, by his education, a gentleman, 
—he meant the Rev. Mr. Cheyne, of the 
Established Church;—but the House 
could estimate what was the state of the 
public mind in Carrickfergus, when that 
reverend gentleman held in his hands a 
sum of money which he knew was to be 
distributed in bribery. There was no 
doubt that it was for such purposes. 
How contaminated must have been the 
public spirit when no species of shame 
was attached to such proceedings, even in 
the person of a clergyman! The words 
of the witness before the Commissioners 
proved, that the only feeling which ex- 
isted was one of regret on the part of those 
who had not the means of being corrupted, 
because they had not a franchise to sell. 
After the first examination that took place 
before a Committee of that House, in 
which he was Chairman, the Corporation 
demanded a re-examination. That was 
granted to them; and what was the evi- 
dence after all? Why, by the Report of 
the Committee, it was pronounced to be a 
case most deserving of disfranchisement. 
He would trouble the House with one 
fact more. The Corporation of that town 
actually wanted to take the franchise into 
their own hands; and he could prove, 
that the sum of 450/. was subscribed 
towards disfranchising their own freemen. 
Mr. David Legg, who was the acting man 
at that moment in London, to prevent the 
disfranchisement of this borough, was the 
agent of the Corporation upon the occa- 
sion he alluded to. The same Mr. Legg 
swore, that he only bribed five persons; 
but Mr. James Legg, his brother, con- 
curred with a Mr. Cohen, in statipg, that 
they had bribed 214 persons. That gen- 
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tleman, who was so active in the work of 
corruption, instead of being tarnished by 
that, was rewarded by being appointed to 
the office of High Sheriff of the county 
of the town of Carrickfergus. The same 
gentleman would probably be mayor in 
some few years hence; and on a future 
occasion that House would have the plea- 
sure of seeing that gentleman take his 
seat as Member for the renovated con- 
stituency of Carrickfergus. He had to 
apologise for having troubled the House 
at such length; but he considered it his 
duty to use the strong hand in putting 
down bribery, and seek the only remedy 
that was left to purify a corrupt constitu- 
ency. He moved that the Bill be read a 
second time. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent said, that, so far 
from opposing the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member, he should give it his most 
cordial support. He was prepared to visit, 
to the extremity of severity which that 
House was authorised to exert, every and 
any individual who might be convicted of 
violating or abusing his elective franchise. 
He was as anxious as the hon, and 
learned Member could be, to see every 
individual who had been guilty of bribery 
at the late Carrickfergus election disfran- 
chised. It was for the purpose of carrying 
that into effect, that he was willing to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. But 
he did not hesitate to say, that he differed 
altogether with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, as to the extent to which he 
wished to carry his propositions. He was 
willing to admit, that bribery had been 
carried on, to a certain extent, by one 
class of the electors; but it did not, 
therefore, follow, that this bribery had 
extended among them all. He should be 
prepared to show to the House, on the 
committal of this Bill, that the Carrick- 
fergus constituency was, as a constituency, 
unimpeachable. The hon. member for 
Dover had a Motion, he believed, with 
regard to the business before the House. 
He hoped that the hon. Member would 
see the propriety of withdrawing that 
Motion, as he (Mr. Tennent) should, 
for one, oppose it; and he should oppose 
it on the same principle as he voted for 
the second reading of the Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. Halcombe, in rising to propose an 
Amendment, would only say, that, with 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, and 
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who was unknown to him, it ap- 
peared to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber had taken an extraordinary course 
in declaring what his vote should be 
upon a proposition the merits of which 
he at present must be perfectly unac- 
quainted with. It was inconsistent with 
his (Mr. Halcombe’s) notions of legislation, 
that any hon. Member should state, that 
he should give his vote against a proposi- 
tion to be submitted to the House, before 
he had condescended to attend toa single 
observation, or before the hon. Member 
who meant to bring forward the Motion, 
had had an opportunity of addressing 
the House. With regard to the Amend- 
ment which he meant to propose, he could 
assure the House, that he made this pro- 
position to them after much, and anxious 
consideration,—after full examination of 
the course which had hitherto been pur- 
sued by the House in furtherance of just 
objects, when they were sought to be en- 
forced against boroughs alleged to be in 
circumstances that entitled the House to 
deal with their elective franchises. With- 
out one single exception, whenever a 
Select Committee had reported, that de- 
linquency existed in a borough, the 
House had resolved itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, in order that the 
parties accused might have an opportu- 
nity of defending themselves at the Bar, 
The House, and not the Committee, had 
afterwards determined what course ought 
to be pursued. He hoped that the House, 
by now pursuing a different course, would 
not involve itself in a long train of incon- 
sistencies, and lay itself open to the 
charge of dealing differently with differ- 
ent boroughs, under precisely the same 
predicament. Only a limited number of 
freemen were bad in the present case; 
and if they were disfranchised, all the 
ends of justice would be attained, and the 
unimpeached portion of the constituency 
might be left in possession of the fran- 
chise. If the House would only give the 
accused parties an opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves, he understood that they 
pledged themselves to prove, that forty of 
the charges against individuals were 
destitute of foundation. He called upon 
the House to be consistent with their own 
proceedings in the boroughs of Shoreham, 
Grampound, Cricklade, East Retford, and 
all other accused boroughs; and he should 
not only submit an Amendment to that 
effect, but he should take the sense of the 
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House upon it.—[The hon. Member, who 
throughout his speech had been much 
annoyed by various signs of impatience, 
now became nearly inaudible, but he was 
understood to say,|—He never intruded 
himself on the attention of the House, 
and he thanked the House for the kindness 
of its attention towards him. The House, 
by proceeding in the manner now pro- 
posed, would involve itself in judicial 
cases, not with five, but with fifty or 
sixty boroughs, for so many would be 
before the House in a similar manner. 
The noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, had brought in a Bill, in which he 
had displayed what were his views, and 
the views of Government, as to the course 
which the House ought to pursue in cases 
of this nature. The noble Lord’s Bill had 
allowed the accused parties the advantage 
of a review ; and the borough itself was 
not to be dealt with otherwise than by an 
Address of the two Houses to the Crown. 
The noble Lord now got rid of the duties 
of this House by delegating its powers to 
three Barristers, who were to be paid so 
much a day for saving the Committee 
trouble. He felt that he was offering to 
the House observations worthy of any 
Legislative Assembly, and he was not to 
be deterred from his duty by taunts of any 
sort. The House was about to bring it- 
self into a collision with the other House; 
and he would maintain, that the other 
House had lately risen exceedingly in 
public estimation in comparison to the 
Assembly he was addressing. The 
country would at last find safety in the 
Refuge for the Destitute. [‘* Hear” and 
laughter.| He hoped that hon. Members 
did not mean to insult his person,—if the 

did, he begged any man to stand forth 
and tell him so. He was as independent 
a Member as any man in that House; 
and humbly as he might think of himself 
out of it, he would yield to no man in the 
character which attached to him as a 
Member. In the case of Ashby v. White, 
in Hatsell’s Reports, it was decided, that 
the House had no right to go further than 
to decide upon the fitness of the person 
elected to sit within its walls; and that it 
ought not to determine upon the delin- 
quency of particular constituents. Mr. 
Canning had warned the House not to 
tamper with elections, lest, as a popular 
Assembly, it might be urged on by party 
spirit to act improperly in the discharge 
of its judicial proceedings. He would 
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move, as an Amendment, ‘That the 
House will, on the 19th of March instant, 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the Report and evidence taken before the 
two Committees with respect to the 
borough of Carrickfergus, and in the 
meantime that further proceedings in the 
case be suspended.” 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
could not put his Motion in that shape. 

Mr. Halcombe therefore altered his Mo- 
tion as follows: ‘That the further pro- 
ceedings of the House on this Bill be 
suspended, and that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee on the 19th of 
March.” 

The Speaker did not see how such a 
Motion could be put. If the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to submit any Motion, he must 
proceed according to the regulations of the 
House. 

Mr. Halcombe said, he was but a young 
Member, and must ask instructions how 
he was to proceed. His wish was, that 
further proceedings on the Bill should be 
suspended, and that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
19th instant. 

The Speaker said, that this was only 
the converse of what the hon. Member 
had before put. The hon. Member’s ob- 
ject was to get the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee, to consider certain 
Reports, and then, if they adopted his 
Motion, that they follow his further views 
upon the case. 

Mr. Halcombe would move only the first 
part of his Amendment, “That the House 
would,on the 19th of March instant, resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the Report and 
evidence of the two Committees with re- 
spect to the borough of Carrickfergus.” 

Sir John Byng could but congratulate 
the hon. Member on the unenviable posi- 
tion he had taken up as the champion of 
all the corrupt boroughs. 

The Speaker requested the hon. Mem- 
ber to address himself to the question and 
not to the person, and still less ought he 
to address any person in that House dis- 
paragingly. 

Sir John Byng apologised for the breach 
of order, and assured the hon. and learned 
member for Dover that it had not arisen 
from any want of personal respect towards 
him. He spoke as Chairman of one of 
the Committees, and, in his opinion, the 
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evidence of corruption was so complete, 
that Parliament would neglect its duty, if 
it did not disfranchise the borough. He 
gave the Bill his cordial support. 

Mr. Ruddel Todd was a member of the 


| Committee, and thought the evidence of 


the bribery complete. He, therefore, should 
oppose the Amendment. 

Sir Robert Peel, being now called upon 
to exercise functions of a judicial nature, 
felt himself bound to state to the House 
why he for one did not think himself 
competent to discharge that duty satisfac- 
torily. He had no personal interest what- 
ever in the borough of Carrickfergus, and 
it was a matter of indifference whether it 
were or were not disfranchised; but before 
the House divided on the principle of the 
Bill under consideration, which destroyed 
for ever the right of voting in that large 
and respectable town of the sister king- 
dom, he ventured to ask whether it pos- 
sessed sufficient information to enable it 
satisfactorily to pronounce a _ judicial 
opinion on the question? If the hon. 
member behind him (Mr. Halcombe) felt a 
deep impression that the House was not 
in a condition to act judicially with per- 
fect impartiality—if he felt it incumbent 
on him to call the attention of the House 
to this difficulty—he did not think that the 
hon. Member was open to sarcasms, or 
that he ought to be taunted as the cham- 
pion of corruption. The hon. Member 
might act as the champion of this borough, 
and without any other motive than that of 
seeing impartial justice administered. If 
general corruption were proved against 
any borough, he could readily conceive 
many cases in which there would be no 
alternative but to make a public example, 
although this should be done at the ex- 
pense of many unimpeachable individuals 
in it. Though private individuals might 
sustain private wrong; yet a borough 
might justly be disfranchised if, as a bo- 
rough, it was disqualified to perform its 
duty of electing proper Representatives 
for that House. Public consideration, in 
that case, would overweigh private feel- 
ings; but before he came to any such 
determination, he must take care to know 
the precise extent of the corruption that 
prevailed. In neither of the Reports—the 
Report of the Election Committee, nor the 
Report of the Select Committee—was 
there any information as to the proportion 
of corrupt votes. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the number of 
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householders was 105, and of freemen 
885; and the evidence against the freemen 
was so strong, that they were given up by 
every one. 

Mr. Tennent said, that 240 freemen out 
of 885 were proved to have been corrupt, 
but that there was not a tittle of evidence 
against the remainder. The number of 
freeholders and householders was 144, 
and there was no evidence against them. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the House 
must perceive, from the statements of the 
two hon, Members, how little was known 
of the facts of the case. The Committee 
had not given a detail of the facts on 
which the House was now called to act 
judicially. They were called on to affirm 
that, ‘‘ Gross and scandalous corruption 
had prevailed at the late election for the 
town of Carrickfergus, and that the great 
proportion of the constituency, composed 
of freemen of the Corporation, were influ- 
enced solely by bribery in giving their 
votes; that similar practices have prevailed 
at former elections; and that the borough 
should, therefore, be excluded from here- 
after returning a burgess to serve in Par- 
liament.” Now, that gross and scandalous 
bribery did prevail, he could, perhaps, 
with a safe conscience pronounce; but 
surely the parties who received the bribes, 
and still more, those who offered them, 
were the just objects on whom to visit the 
penalty. They were called on to dispossess 
the town of its franchise ; but, before any 
Opinion could be pronounced in favour of 
its forfeiture, it was necessary to know the 
precise state of the facts of the case, the 
details of the alleged corruption, and the 
extent to which it had prevailed. The 
charge of bribery, as it now stood, applied 
to the constituency generally. But there 
were two classes of voters in this borough, 
the freemen and the 10/. voters. Hitherto, 
they had no means of ascertaining whether 
the charge of bribery applied to one only, 
or to both of these classes ; or whether, if 
both were guilty, one of them was guilty 
to a greater extent than the other. His 
wish was to obtain information. He spoke 
quite disinterestedly on the subject; in 
fact, he had not seen or been consulted 
by any party in reference to it; but he 
could not help saying, that the Report of 
the Committee was most unsatisfactory. 
The country had been agitated for two 
whole years by discussions on the elective 
franchise. These discussions were con- 
ducted in a manner which implied that 
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the elective franchise was little less than 
an absolute right; and would they now 
dispossess persons of it upon a Report of 
this kind, and without any further evi- 
dence—without going into such inquiry 
as would enable the House to decide in a 
more satisfactory way than it was possible 
to do at present? The Committee should 
at least have given a digest of the evi- 
dence. In place of this, they reported an 
opinion, that gross bribery took place. 
Had they even informed the House that 
a majority of the freemen had been bribed, 
or a majority of the 10/. voters, they would 
have communicated important information, 
Instead of this, they had merely reported 
their opinion that corruption having gene- 
rally prevailed, without going into detail, 
the borough should be disfranchised. 
What satisfaction could such a Report 
give? They ought to have dwelt on the 
state of the constituency, which consisted 
of two classes: with respect to the free- 
men, for example, they should have stated 
how many were entitled to vote, and how 
many, after weighing the evidence, there 
was every reason to believe, had received 
bribes at the election. They ought, in 
short, not merely to have given their opin- 
ion, but to have accompanied it at the 
same time with astatementof facts. He must 
say, he was not in a condition in which 
he could, with satisfaction to his own mind, 
vote for the disfranchisement of the borough 
upon the Report of the Committee. An- 
other very important question arose: by 
the Reform Bill, a new class of consti- 
tuency had been called into active exist- 
ence—the 10/. householders. Before the 
House determined that this town, which 
appeared to be the 13th or 14th in the 
ratio of importance in Ireland, should 
altogether lose its franchise, ought they 
not to have the opportunity of maturely 
considering whether it was just to dis- 
franchise the whole of the freemen, and 
whether it might not be possible in that 
case to find a good constituency, not open 
to bribery, from the 10/. householders? 
Sir Frederick Yates was one of the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Reform 
Bill—a Gentleman, he was bound to be- 
lieve, of intelligence, and, from the situa- 
tion he filled, sufficiently capable of form- 
ing a correct opinion. The opinion given 
by him before the Committee was, that the 
freemen ought to be disfranchised, but he 
was favourable to the retaining of the 
franchise still in the householders, It 
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would be monstrous to deprive the inno- 
cent householders of their franchise in 
consequence of the guilt of the freemen, 
and that, merely in consequence of an opin- 
ion expressed by the Committee in a single 
sentence, and without having the details 
before them of the evidence upon which 
that opinion had been formed. ‘The case 

resented matter of great difficulty ; and 
although it might be right, perhaps, that 
Ministers, as such, shovld not take any 
very decided part in the details of such 
proceedings, he was most anxious that 
Government should throw out some general 
principle by which such proceedings should 
be regulated. Hitherto the House, on 
disfranchising a borough, had reserved to 
itself the important preliminary of examin- 
ing the witnesses at its bar; and, not till 
afterdue investigation, should they proceed 
to visit convicted delinquency with for- 
feiture of the elective franchise. They 
had passed the Grenville Act, because it 
was found, that when party feeling ran 
high, its influence was unavoidably felt in 
the determination of the rights of election. 
By the right of challenge given by that 
Act, and the examination of evidence on 
oath, the influence of party feeling had 
been prevented; but the utility of that 
would be set aside, if they were to decide 
upon the report of another Committee 
which pronounced its opinion upon evi- 
dence not taken upon oath. He was 
aware, it might interfere materially with 
the progress of public business in rela- 
tion to questions of pre-eminent import- 
ance, that, on such occasions as the pre- 
sent, the witnesses should be examined at 
the bar of the House; but some scheme 
should be devised by which questions of 
this kind could} be settled. He would 
seriously recommend the House to take 
into consideration the propriety of estab- 
lishing some tribunal, to act under the 
authority of that House, and receive evi- 
dence, sanctioned by oath, on such 
matters, which should be called on to 
report its opinion in detail, verified by a 
reference to the facts which would give 
some satisfaction to a man desirous fairly 
to administer justice, and enable him to 
decide whether a case of corruption were 
established, rendering it expedient to make 
a public example, while they guarded as 
much as possible against committing in- 
justice on individuals. 

Sir John Byng felt himself called on 
to disclaim having made use of the ex- 
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pressions attributed to him by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) in allusion 
to the hon. and learned member for Dover 
(Mr. Halcombe). He had never used the 
liberty of characterizing that hon. and 
learned Gentleman as the champion of 
corruption or corrupt boroughs in that 
House. 

Lord John Russell did not think it was 
tight that Ministers should, on such occa- 
sions, take a part as a Government, in the 
discussion, so as to influence the opinions 
and votes of that House. Certainly, if 
they did so, the evil complained of most 
justly by the right hon. Baronet, of bring- 
ing party influence to bear on such ques- 
tions, would, instead of being removed, be 
greatly and alarmingly increased. But as 
a Member of that House, he had, in former 
times, paid a good deal of attention to 
questions of this kind, and having gone 
through some very laborious inquiries, he 
had certainly thought it his duty to apply 
the best of his judgment to the different 
cases in detail. The right hon. Baronet 
complained, that, in the present instance, 
they had not had an examination that es- 
tablished the case upon oath before the 
Committee, and that it ought to be insti- 
tuted at the Bar of the House. With 
regard to the latter part of the objection, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, in that re- 
spect, answering his own objection, that 
there were so many cases, that the time of 
the House would be entirely taken up if 
it were insisted on conducting the examin- 
ations at the Bar of the House. With 
respect to the other point, it was certainly 
a great and serious objection; but it was 
the misfortune, and not the fault, of that 
House. For several years he had _pro- 
posed Bills to that House, which it had 
shown itself most willing to adopt, by 
which the examinations into such ques- 
tions by Committees should be conducted 
upon oath; being empowered to summon 
witnesses, and go through the whole of 
the case, in order to enable the House to 
arrive at a proper judicial decision. A 
bill of this nature, had, two years ago, 
passed that House, but was rejected by 
the House of Lords. He had also brought 
in a bill of the same character last year, 
which had received very serious and ample 
discussion before a Select Committee; but 
he had been induced to refrain from pro- 
ceeding with it in consequence of the 
pressure of other questions of great magni- 
tude and importance, then demanding 
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the urgent decision ofthe House. Having | qualification, and against whom there was 
thus passed a bill to enable them to con- | no imputation of bribery. It did appear 
duct such grave and serious inquiries be- | to him, that the greater part of the 10/. 
fore a Committee on Oath, which was re- householders having been bribed, as well 
jected by the other House, they found | as the freemen of the corporation, and es- 
themselves in this dilemma—either they | pecially as no attempt had been made 
must have an inquiry which was in| to prove the possibility of finding in 
some degree imperfect, by submitting such | Carrickfergus an uncorrupted _consti- 
questions toa tribunal which could not | tuency, it was the duty of the House to 
have the sanction of an oath administered, | carry through the present Bill, and send 
or take the other alternative, and say, be-| it to the other House. He should there- 
cause the Lords refused that power, the | fore vote for the second reading. 

House should sit still and allow all cases! Mr. O'Connell explained. The course 
of corrupt boroughs to pass unnoticed | which they had agreed to adopt was, if 
and untouched. Whatever, therefore, the | the second reading was carried, on a Mo- 
inconvenience might be, and it was cer- | tion in Committee by the hon. member for 
tainly great, of having to act on reports of Belfast, the question should be discussed, 
that kind without evidence upon oath, it whether the franchise of the 10/. house- 
was not the fault, but the necessity under | holders should be continued? Having 
which the House found itself; and cer- no personal end to serve in the matter, he 
tainly he did hope, that if another Bill had no objection, if the House thought 
should be introduced, and passed this proper, to procure further evidence. 
Session, to meet the case, when. sent up, Mr. Emerson Tennent said, a petition 
to the other House, it would receive a from Carrickfergus was now lying on the 
more favourable reception, and that they ; Table of the House, offering to prove that 
would be ultimately enabled to enter upon an uncorrupted constituency could be 
and adjudicate such questions relative to found. 

the franchise of elections, which, if not! Mr. James expressed himself in favour 
kept pure, was not worth preserving at all, of so extensive a franchise as would render 
with that satisfaction of mind, having bribery impossible. In fact, he thought 
every means of examination furnished to | it should be universal; no man had a suf- 
them, which the nature and importance of | ficiently long purse to bribe a whole com- 
the subject undoubtedly required. With | munity. [Some hon. Member called, 
regard to the question immediately before |‘ Liverpool.”] He was aware, that cor- 
the House, although the Committee had | ruption had existed in that borough, of 
not embodied any digest of the evidence, | which he was a freeman ; and it had first 
and of those facts which induced them to | commenced when the present Lord Chan- 
come to the conclusion that the borough | cellor went down in 1812 to contest it with 
of Carrickfergus should be disfranchised ; | Mr. Canning. He could not help think- 
yet Members of that House were hardly | ing, that these disfranchisement bills were 
entitled, he thought, to say that they | partial and unjust, because they invariably 
had not read the evidence, which he ad- { confounded the innocent with the guilty. 
mitted, was an irksome task, and therefore Mr. Aglionby, being a Member of both 
were not prepared to vote on the subject. | Select Committees which had sat on the 
He had carefully read the volume, and | Carrickfergus election, was anxious to ad- 
was amply convinced by the evidence at | dress a few observations to the House. 
the latter part of it, that the borough | Being altogether free from prejudice in 
ought to be disfranchised. The noble | this matter, the first question he had pro. 
Lord referred to several parts of the | posed to himself was, whether they should 
printed evidence, and at considerable | inflict individual hardship for public good 2 
length, for the purpose of establishing the | and in that he agreed with the right hon. 
case of general bribery and corruption, ex- | Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), that cases 
tending not only to freemen of the corpo- | might occur in which such a course was 
ration, but also to the 10/. householders of | the obvious and direct duty of the House. 
the borough. The evidence distinctly |The next point he had to decide was, 
proved a wholesale and long-established | whether there was any thing which might 
system ofcorruption. The question there- | lead him to believe, that there could be a 
fore was, whether a constituency could be | full, fair, and honest constituency left after 
found, who really possessed the bond fide | disfranchising those who might be con- 
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victed of corruption. With respect to the 
second question, he was led by the evi- 
dence to this conclusion, that, in Carrick- 
fergus, the leaven of corruption was so 
great, and had been so long in action, that 
an honest constituency was not to be ex- 
pected. It was the evidence taken upon 
oath, that led him to this conclusion. . To 
be able to form a just opinion on the 
force of evidence, it was not enough to see 
it in writing. The countenance and manner 
of the witnesses under examination must 
be observed. The hon. Member quoted 
some of the facts given in evidence to show 
the prevalence of bribery. That evidence 
was, he thought, quite sufficient. In fact, 
the only notion which the people of Car- 
rickfergus had of independence, was to be 
released from the thraldrom of one family to 
be placed under the yoke of another. A 
large body of uncontaminated electors 
could not survive the disfranchisement of 
those who had been bribed ; and the evi- 
dence on which he had come to that con- 
clusion was upon oath. At the same time, 
he did not wish, that his opinions should 
bind any other individual, and therefore 
he was not inclined, if the House found 
it consistent with its forms, at some subse- 
quent stage of the proceeding, to preclude 
further investigation. 

Mr. Littleton had given a close exami- 
nation to the evidence, but before he stated 
what the result of that examination was, 
he would observe, that he considered it 
very unfortunate that the House had not 
a better and more efficient mode of taking 
testimony. He hoped that before the next 
Session of Parliament his noble friend near 
him would bring in the same Bill which 
he had introduced in the last Session of 
Parliament, to enable a Committee to take 
testimony upon oath. After reading the 
evidence, the bias of his mind certainly 
was in favour of totally disfranchising the 
present constituency of Carrickfergus. If 
the hon. Gentleman, however, could show 
that there was any mode of obtaining an 
honest 10/. constituency, he should be 
acting contrary to the principles which he 
had always advocated if he were to oppose 
any measure of that description. He 
— support the second reading of this 

ill, 

Colonel Leith Hay having been a mem- 
berof the second Committee of last Session, 
wished to say a few words in consequence 
of what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) in his remarks 
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on the proceedings of that Committee. 
He had entered upon it, and he could 
safely say his right hon. and gallant friend 
the Chairman had also done so, with an 
anxious desire to preserve the franchise of 
the burgh if they could do so consistently 
with justice, and visiting the corruption 
proved with its well-merited punishment. 
In following this principle of conduct an 
examination was instituted to ascertain, if 
possible, the means of separating the inno- 
cent from the guilty, and preserving the 
rights of the former—to visit with punish- 
ment those who had been satisfactorily 
proved to have participated in the most 
barefaced bribery. This investigation was 
carried on under the disadvantages de- 
scribed by the right hon. Baronet of the 
persons examined, not having an oath 
administered to them, but it so hap- 
pened that the principal evidences on the 
first Committee, whose testimonies were 
taken on oath, became the most important 
witnesses during the second inquiry; they 
also gave their evidence not only with 
their former assertions recorded, but under 
the peculiar circumstance of having been 
in most instances themselves personally 
implicated and consequently unlikely to 
advance facts of an over-coloured descrip- 
tion, when those points must essentially 
tend to criminate themselves. With regard 
to the injustice of disfranchising the 
householders, because the freemen had 
proved corrupt, no injustice could be made 
out, inasmuch as many of these freemen 
proved to have been bribed stood in the 
double capacity, and it was consequently 
impossible to discriminate. He had said 
thus much in defence of the proceedings 
of the Committee; and he could assure 
the right hon. Baronet and the House, 
notwithstanding his conviction that ino 
case could be made out calculated to 
induce another decision than that arrived 
at by the Committee of which his right 
hon. and gallant friend was Chairman, 
still wishing, as he did, and anxious as he 
ever should be, to save any inhabitant of 
this country possessed of the elective fran- 
chise from being deprived of it, if that 
could be done consistently with public 
duty, he should be happy to see this case 
again submitted to a tribunal calculated 
to elicit truth, if that had not been already 
arrived at, and finally to decide upon the 
claims of the inhabitants of Carrickfergus 
to retain their franchise or not, as was 
most consistent with the public good, 
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Sir Robert Peel had not defended the 
conduct of the electors of Carrickfergus, 
as had been supposed. He had said, that 
if corruption prevailed in that place to the 
extent stated, it ought to be punished as a 
warning to others. He thought, if the 
House determined to proceed with the 
Bill, that it would be more convenient to 
enter into the investigation in the morning 
sittings. The inquiry would probably be 
got through in three sittings; but if it 
were thought that would interfere too 
much with the public business, it would 
be better to appoint a Select Committee. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull was not in 
favour of disfranchisement. He thought 
that it would be much better to make it 
imperative for every Member to swear at 
the Table that he had not been guilty 
either directly or indirectly of bribery. 
He was as desirous as any Member to put 
down corruption, but, in his opinion, that 
object would be better attained by punish- 
ing the Member or candidate who was 
guilty of it. With respect to the present 
case, the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee was of so loose a character that no 
reliance ought to be placed upon it. It 
ought also to be observed, that there was 
not a word affecting the 10/. householders, 
and they ought not to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. He thought that it would 
be better that some general measure should 
be passed, by which the various Disfran- 
chisement Bills before the House might be 
disposed of. 

Lord John Russell thought that there 
was quite sufficient evidence before the 
House to justify their proceeding with the 
Bill. If, however, the hon. Member for 
Belfast proposed that an inquiry should 
take place before a Select Committee le 
would not oppose it. If there were suffi- 
cient 10/. householders in the town to form 
an upright constituency, there would be 
no necessity to pass the Disfranchising 
Bill. If there was only one Bill of the 
kind before the House, he should agree 
with the right hon. Baronet that evidence 
should be examined at the bar; but there 
were several. 

Sir Robert Peel, after the explanation 
of the noble Lord, would not vote against 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell, in reply, stated, that he 
had undertaken the conduct of the Bill 
with the greatest reluctance, and that he 
was at any time prepared to give it up 
with the greatest delight, As long, how- 
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ever, as it remained in his hands, he was 
bound closely to prosecute it; and to 
declare that he was ready to give evidence 
of the grossest corruption existing in the 
borough in question. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


StaFrorD DiIsFRANCHISEMENT.| Sir 
Thomas Freemantle moved that the Bill 
for disfranchising the Borough of Stafford 
be read a second time. He contended 
that the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee proved there was no nucleus in 
Stafford for the formation of an independ- 
ent and honest constituency. He should 
be happy if any other course could be 
devised to satisfy the House; but he, at 
the same time, did not believe that further 
inquiry would lead to any beneficial result. 
It might, perhaps, be said that a case had 
not been made out for disfranchising this 
borough ; but if it were proved, as it un- 
doubtedly was, that a majority of the 
electors of this borough had been guilty of 
bribery and corruption, he should like to 
know what other course could he followed 
than that which he proposed? The number 
of electors of all classes who voted at the 
last election for Stafford was 1,049, and 
of that number at least four-fifths were 
proved to have received money. It would, 
however, be for the House to determine 
whether that were a sufficient proportion 
to justify the disfranchisement of the 
borough. When the House had deter- 
mined on purifying the constituency of 
the country generady—when nomination 
and rotten boroughs had been put an end 
to—he should like to know whether, in a 
case like the present, the interests of pri- 
vate individuals ought to stand in the way 
of the public good. If the House refused 
to interfere in the case of Stafford, hun- 
dreds of similar cases would in all prob- 
ability occur; and unless they put down 
corruption by vigorous means the reforms 
which had been effected would soon be- 
come a dead letter. The hon. Baronet 
then moved that this Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Halcombe hoped the same justice 
that was dealt out to other boroughs would 
be granted to the borough of Stafford. 
His principal object, in rising, was to call 
the attention of the House to a distinction 
that existed between this case and the 
case of the other boroughs against which 
corruption had been alleged. Inthe case 
of the borough of Stafford no Election 
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Committee had sat, and the evidence, 
which was heard by the Select Committee 
that had been appointed to inquire into 
the matter, was not given under the obli- 
gation of an oath. The Report, however, 
bore as hardly upon the sitting Members 
as it did upon the voters, and, if the inten- 
tion was to act fairly, the one should not 
be punished, and not the other. But he 
would put it to the House whether it were 
right to found a measure so penal in its 
nature as the present, on testimony given 
in the manner he had described ? 

Captain Chetwynd.said, that in justice 
to the constituency he had the honour to 
represent, he should feel it his duty to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Baronet for 
the second reading of this Bill. The 
Report on which it was founded was full 
of inaccuracies, and this would be manifest 
on the face of it to any hon. Gentleman 
who was at the trouble of reading it. In 
the first place, it was untrue that a suffi- 
cient opportunity had been afforded by 
the Committee to rebut the charges. He 
had himself applied for the names of the 
witnesses who had been examined, but it 
was not until after the lapse of two or 
three days that an imperfect list was 
furnished him. He meant no disrespect 
to the Committee by this statement, and 
merely used it as a fact among others to 
show that full justice had not been done 
to the parties inculpated by the Report. 
Again, it was not, as the hon. Baronet 
stated, true that a majority of the electors 
had accepted bribes.- The number out of 
the 1,049 voters who had been proved to 
have acted corruptly did not exceed 344. 
The hon. Member quoted the evidence at 
considerable length, and commented on 
it to show, that it was in many particulars 
most inaccurate. He then observed, that 
because a minority had been guilty of dis- 
reputable conduct, to punish the majority, 
on whom no imputation could rest, would 
be a great injustice. He must say, that 
such a proceeding would be most unjust. 
Severity of punishment was not, however, 
the best way of correcting abuses, or put- 
ting a stop to bribery; and if, therefore, 
instead of disfranchising the borough, 
they were to augment the number of the 
constituency, they would accomplish all 
that could be desired. The greater part 
of the voters were anxious to vindicate 
themselves from the imputation of corrup- 
tion which had been alleged against them, 
and it was by them suggested in two peti- 
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tions which they had presented to that 
House that the best mode of correcting 
the abuse complained of would be to com- 
prehend within the limits of the borough 
the inhabitants of the town and parish of 
Stone, and of another place near Stafford. 
By such a course bribery at all future 
elections would be effectually prevented. 
But was it not clear that if this Bill were 
passed, it would establish a most dangerous 
precedent? It would, in fact, decide that 
any borough in which ever so small a 
number of voters were venal enough to 
accept bribes should be on that account— 
and notwithstanding the great majority of 
the voters had acted purely—disfranchised. 
This would be a monstrous doctrine to lay 
down, and, therefore, he hoped the House 
would reject the hon. Baronet’s Motion. 
But there was another reason why this 
measure should not be carried. The hon. 
member for Bradford (Mr. Hardy) had 
avowed his intention to introduce a Bill 
for preventing bribery at elections, and if 
that measure were passed the hon. Baron- 
et’s Bill would be rendered unnecessary. 
He moved, as an Amendment, that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
further into the extent of the imputed 
corruption in the borough of Stafford. 

Mr. Ord could not recollect any attempt 
to make outa case that hadsosignally failed 
as that which was made on the present 
occasion. There had been a total failure 
of the attempt to impeach the credibility 
of the witnesses; and, in his opinion, the 
Committee succeeded in laying before the 
House sufficient grounds for the entire 
disfranchisement of the borough of Staf- 
ford—a mode of dealing with the matter 
infinitely preferable to any extension of 
the franchise to the adjoining district, 
or to any towns in the neighbourhood ; 
besides, if they did not adopt that 
course, they would lose a good op- 
portunity of setting an example that 
might, and he was sure would, be be- 
neficial to the country at large,—that 
would act as a warning to electors, and be 
received as an evidence of the value which, 
a Reformed Parliament set upon the suf- 
frages of unbought and independent elec- 
tors. He, therefore, hoped that the Bill, 
as it at present stood, might pass into 
a law. 

Mr. Fryer contended, that they could 
not have a better constituency than that, 
which might be derived from the union of 
Stafford, Stone, and Eccleshall; and he 
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should therefore vote, not for total dis- 
franchisement, but for the extension of 
the franchise to those places. Not that 
he had the slightest objection to see every 
one of those persons disfranchised who could 
be proved guilty of bribery; but he should 
not, on that account, deprive honest men 
of the right of voting. Accordingly, he 
should give his support most cordially to 
any proposition for enabling those places 
jointly to return a Member to Parliament. 
Mr. Edward Buller was well acquainted 
with the borough of Stafford, and perfectly 
concurred in the opinion, that equal weight 
was not to be given to evidence not taken 
upon oath, as to that which was sworn 
to; but he could not agree with the hon. 
member for Newport (Mr. Ord), that the 
witnesses were reluctant ones. The fact 
was, that Stafford was the very hot-bed 
of dissension. They were there ready to 
tear each other to pieces, to inflict death- 
blows for the gratification of their personal 
animosities. William Dudley’s evidence 
was opposed. He had stated he never was 
bribed, which was contrary to an hon. 
Member’s assertion. Biddulph’s evidence 
was in opposition ; but Biddulph came for- 
ward from party feeling. In the contest 
it was, he admitted, strange that Mr. 
Blount should have had 161 votes, and 
Mr. Chetwynd, who was so nearly con- 
nected with the town, only 121. Mr. 
Blount had not been much known. He 
was the agent of a nobleman, Lord Staf- 
ford, who did not reside there. All the 
objections that could be mooted would 
be obviated by the junction of the neigh- 
bourhood from which, as had been be- 
fore stated, a pure constituency might 
be obtained. Warwick and Stafford, 
it was admitted, were equally guilty. 
And why, then, should Staftord be treated 
with greater forbearance? Treating and 
bribery, he considered, were equally cri- 
minal. He saw no difference in the shade 
of guilt of him who gorged himself with 
ale and hot suppers, and those who felt 
the gold and spent itat home. One, in- 
deed, might be considered more brutal 
than the others. In Warwick 4,990/. was 
spent in twenty-eight public houses. 
Ought that to be passed unnoticed? Was 
it, indeed, because there was a noble Lord 
in the case who looked proudly from his 
castle walls on the scene of so much cor- 
ruption ?—whocame, like Jupiter,in golden 
showers upon the town; who objected to 
the incorporation of Leamington with it, 
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in which he evinced some taste and cha- 
rity ; for youth, beauty, and health, should 
not be wedded to the decrepitude of age. 
In conclusion, considering there would be 
no difficulty in finding an adequate consti- 
tuency in the neighbourhood of Stafford, 
he should oppose its disfranchisement. 
Mr. Ward confessed, that he had en- 
tered the House with no little curiosity to 
hear what the hon. and gallant member 
for Stafford would say in defence of that 
borough; and, though he must admit, 
that his hon. and gallant friend had taken 
up and handled, with the greatest ability, 
every point that could be urged in favour 
of his case, his hon. friend’s arguments had 
not had the effect of shaking his opinion 
upon the merits of the case. He really 
thought that, after the ample inquiry which 
had been devoted to this subject, both in 
the Committee above-stairs and by the 
House, there could not remain any 
grounds for a division of sentiment. He 
would, therefore, not detain the House 
with any discussion, though there were 
one or two points on which he could not 
but make a remark. In reference to the 
witness Biddulph, whose character had 
been called in question in the course 
of those discussions, he must say, he 
thought the treatment that individual had 
experienced was hardly worthy of that 
House. With regard to the alleged case 
of a stolen watch, he (Mr. Ward), as one 
of the Committee, had been deputed to 
investigate the matter; and, being so ap- 
pointed, had pushed his inquiries until he 
teally was ashamed of going any further. 
There really was not the shadow of a 
ground for the accusation. He had now 
only one observation to urge against re- 
taining to Stafford its elective franchise, 
and that was, the difficulty of finding a 
constituency for that borough. An hon. 
baronet had stated, that there were 434 
unimpeachable freemen in that borough. 
He was not prepared to admit this; he 
did not wish to assume the guilt of any 
of those individuals; yet, on the other 
hand, he did not feel inclined to assume 
the innocence of all of them. Some of the 
witnesses before the Committee, when 
asked upon this point, said there might 
be 300, others 200, voters in the town 
above taking a bribe; perhaps, even the 
latter number might be beyond the fact. 
Now, the propriety of including neigh- 
bouring places in the elective franchise of 
any corrupt borough must depend upon 
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the extent of corruption existing in that 
borough. If it was entirely corrupt, the 
infusion of a little pure blood would not 
be enough to reanimate its healthy func- 
tions. His hon. friend on the other side 
of the House had certainly made out a 
very bad case against Warwick; but he 
had also made a very bad case for Stafford. 
All his arguments went to show was, that 
Warwick was as bad or worse than Staf- 
ford, and should share the same fate. He 
hoped that it would turn out so, when the 
case of Warwick came before the House in 
Committee that evening. His hon. and 
gallant friend’s pathetic appeal, on the 
ground that Stafford was a county town, 
he thought of no validity. The very cir- 
cumstance of Stafford being a county 
town rendered it a more fitting case to 
make an example of. He should, there- 
fore, give his hearty concurrence to the 
Motion before the House. 

Mr. Forster thought, that if there were 
sufficient evidence to attach a charge of 
corruption and dereliction of duty on any 
of the electors of the borough of Stafford, 
the Attorney-General should have been 
instructed to proceed against such persons 
for their offence, rather than bring the 
case thus generally and confusedly before 
that House. What had that House done 
in the prosecution of this inquiry? Why, 
so far from punishing the offending parties 
for their misconduct, they had actually 
passed a Bill of Indemnity in favour of all 
those who gave evidence in proof of mis- 
deeds in which they had themselves par- 
ticipated. He must urge the House not 
to disfranchise the whole borough of Staf- 
ford, interesting as it was by its associa- 
tion with the name of Sheridan, because 
some part of its constituency had misbe- 
haved themselves; but rather to follow 
the same course as they were about to 
adopt in regard to the borough of War- 
wick, where great bribery had been proved 
to exist, that of increasing, rather than 
destroying, its elective constituency. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 5; Noes 167— Majority 162. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Warwick Exection Biti.J]_ Sir 
Ronald Ferguson moved, that the House 
resolve into a Committee on the Warwick 
Election Bill. 

On the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Halcombe rose, and, amidst much 
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confusion, said, before the Speaker left the 
Chair, he would draw the attention of the 
House to’a case of breach of privilege. 
The complaints he had to make arose out 
of a passage in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the case before the House, in 
which it was stated, that two petitions 
had been presented from the borough of 
Leamington, the one for and the other 
against the extension of the elective pri- 
vilege, both very numerously and respect- 
ably signed. Now, as to the respectabi- 
lity of the individuals who signed the pe- 
tition in favour of that proposition, he 
would only say, that out of 418 who were 
said to have signed it, no less than 280 
were not to be found; not one of them 
were on the rate-lists of the parish; and, 
besides these, there were eighty-five who 
were lodgers, and eighteen who were rated 
at less than 10/., and were, consequently, 
not at all interested in the matter. He 
had made a most diligent inquiry into the 
history of this petition, and he had dis- 
covered that it had been drawn out and 
set a-going by a person who was the Chair- 
man of the Birmingham Political Union ; 
and he would now ask of the hon. Baronet, 
the Chairman of this Committee, whether 
the Report of the Committee had not been 
drawn up by Mr. Joseph Parkes, the Secre- 
tary to the Birmingham Political Union? 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, he knew no- 
thing about the person who drew up the 
petition alluded to. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s reply could only be accounted for 
by deafness on his part. He had not 
asked him who had drawn up the peti- 
tion, but who had drawn up the Report of 
the Committee of which he was Chairman. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, he did not 
know who had drawn up that Report. 

Mr. Halcombe said, it seemed to him 
to be very extraordinary that the Chair- 
man of a Committee should not know 
to whom the task of drawing up the Re- 
port of their proceedings had been con- 
fided. But to return to the two respect- 
able petitions. Whilst the one in favour 
of the extension of the elective privilege 
was signed by only 6332. worth of the 
rental of the town, the counter petition 
against that measure was supported by 
freemen to the amount of 47,000/. rental. 
The hon. Chairman and Mr. Parkes had 
endeavoured to show that this statement 
was impossible, because the total rental. 
of the place amounted to only 20,000/. 
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In this, however, they had fallen into error 
‘by calculating the rental at the old rate, 
which was hardly a third of its actual 
present value, which would be found to 
be upwards of 60,0007. The petition 
praying that the town of Leamington 
might not be incorporated with Warwick 
was signed by 757 out of 850 ten-pound 
rate-payers; thirty-seven of the 850 signed 
the other petition, thirty-five were absent, 
and the remainder refused to sign any 
petition whatever on the subject. He 
contended that the introduction of a pe- 
tition such as the other was to that House, 
bearing fictitious signatures, was a breach 
of its privileges, and that that called for 
inquiry. The grossest falsehoods were 
put forward to the House, calculated to 
mislead it, and so artfully contrived that 
they could not be answered immediately, 
and indeed not until the evil they were 
designed to work was in some degree 
effected. He would not say that the 
statements charging some persons opposed 
to the extinction of the franchise with not 
being qualified as rate-payers were untrue 
with reference to a particular date. They 
might not have been rate-payers then; 
but they were the owners of houses who 
had paid their rates since, and were now 
qualified. ' The reasons alleged by the pe- 
titioners (and, be it recollected, they were 
almost all the independent’ householders 
of the town) for declining the elective in- 
corporation of the town with Warwick 
were good and valid ones. They were 
not such as faction or Birmingham Union 
schemes would suggest; they were purely 
practical, and resolvable into the protection 
of the interests of the inhabitants. The 
petitioners stated, that the franchise would 
be destructive of the interests of the town, 
which had risen from a humble village 
by a number of co-operating circumstances 
—its mineral waters, its scenery, and 
general salubrity—to its present distinc- 
tion. It was a resort for infirm persons, 
and those who liked calm enjoyment. 
During the last election persons flocked 
to it from the surrounding towns, for 
there they expected to enjoy undisturbed 
security; whereas, if it were made the 
scene of electioneering strife, the general 
tranquillity of the place would be inter- 
tupted, and the town would be probably 
deprived of the residence of its usual 
visitors. He would take leave to refer to 


what had fallen from the Chairman of the 
He stated, that that petition 
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had only asserted that the possession of 
the franchise would be no advantage to 
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the town. That was not the attenuated 
statement of the petition; and it was an 
injustice to the people of Leamington and 
a fraud on that House to put the case in 
that way, for the petition stated much 
more. Then it was said, that there was 
another petition very numerously signed, 
praying for the extension of the franchise, 
thus placing both on an equality, as if 
one were to counterbalance the other. He 
was not surprised at the efforts made to 
smother the prayer of the petition, and at 
the Report of the Committee, when he 
recollected the agency that was employed 
to collect materials for justifying the en- 
franchisement of Leamington and for 
drawing up the Report. When he recol- 
lected that the individual who conducted 
all the proceedings was the directing spirit 
of the Birmingham Political Council, Mr. 
Joseph Parkes, a man who commanded 
the ear of a high personage in the Cabi- 
net—[‘* Oh, oh,” ‘Hear, hear, hear,” 
and confusion] —when he considered 
that that Gentleman was the conductor, 
if not the author, of the Report, he was 
not surprised at the attempts made. The 
hon. Member read the names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen whom he proposed to 
nominate on a Committee to inquire into 
a breach of privilege :—The Chairman of 
the Committee (Sir Ronald Ferguson), 
Lord Eastnor, Mr. Tancred, Mr. Estcourt, 
Lord Ebrington, Lord Granville Somerset, 
Mr. Plumptre, and Mr. Halcombe. The 
hon, Member concluded by moving the 
following amendment, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances of an alleged breach of 
privilege, as regards the signatures and 
presentation to the House of a Peti- 
tion purporting to be signed by certain 
inhabitants of Leamington Spa, praying 
for the extension of the borough of War- 
wick to Leamington.” 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, the object 
of the present Motion was, to prevent the 
House, by a side-wind, from disfranchising 
the town of Warwick; and every one in 
the House should see the necessity of not 
concurring in any thing that would stop 
the proceedings relative to that town. 

Mr. Goulburn recollected similar cases 
of imputed fraud in petitioners, in which 
inquiry was instituted. In one case, 
when the facts were true, the House 
marked strongly its sense of the conduct 
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of the parties, and of the outrage offered 
to its privileges. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be set aside on the ground 
of any inconvenience. 

Lord John Russell saw nothing in the 
statement of the lion. member for Dover 
to induce him to vote for the course pro- 
posed by him, in preference to that pro- 
posed by his hon. and gallant friend. If 
the allegations of the hon. Gentleman 
were well founded, they might be a good 
reason for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into them; but he 
saw no reason why the appointment of 
such a Committee should prevent the 
House from proceeding with the Bill. 
He, therefore, without taking into consi- 
deration the propriety of appointing a 
Committee, at a future period, to inquire 
into the circumstances alleged by the 
hon. Member, would vote for the Motion 
of his hon. and gallant friend; and he 
could but say, that he considered the 
present course taken by the hon. member 
for Dover as an unwarrantable and un- 
reasonable interruption. 

Mr. Halcomée said, there was a petition 
to that effect. 

Lord John Russell said, when the ques- 
tion was regularly brought on, he would 
not object to inquiry. But the proper 
business, he thought, should be allowed to 
go on. 

The Amendment was negatived; and 
the House went into a Committee on the 
Bill for the Disfranchisement of War- 
wick. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that if bribery were 
proved, he would not deny that the 
House should disfranchise, or incorporate 
the constituency with some other. But 
there should be sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Now, in the present case, there 
were only twenty-one voters who were 
proved to be corrupt. Of these, ten 
voted for one candidate and ten for 
another; and those bribed voters were 
non-residents. The proper plan would 
be, not to visit the sins of a few on all, 
but to disqualify the corrupt. One hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he would vote 
for disfratichisement, not because of the 
cotruption, but of the undue influence of the 
Earl of Warwick. Now, the conduct of 
thé Earl of Warwick was not before the 
House, and there was no evidence to 
prove undue influence. On the contrary, 
it appeared from the evidence of Colonel 
Stuart, that the candidate supported at 
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one of the elections by his Lordship’s in- 
fluence was defeated. If he possessed 
that influence, it was odd that his friend 
should be rejected, when Mr. Tomes was 
returned. Only twenty-one cases of bri- 
bery out of a constituency of 1,300 were 
proved. On such facts he protested 
against the disfranchisement of the bo- 
rough. A sevond Committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole extent 
of bribery, and a single case more of 
bribery they could not prove. Treating 
was another charge; but it was treating 
only before the teste of the writ, and that 
was legal; and was the town to be disfran- 
chised for what was legal? Ifthe law be 
bad, let it be altered. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, the right 
hon. Member imagined there was no 
crime without direct bribery. But when 
he found persons receiving presents not 
only before the teste of the writ, but up to 
the time of the election, he considered 
that bribery. It was said that only 
twenty-four cases of bribery were proved. 
That was enough for him. Every one 
knew how difficult it was to prove even 
one case. With respect to other circum- 
stances, the right hon. Gentleman had 
kept in the back ground the illegal manu- 
facture of votes, and the consequence of the 
barrister going down was, that those voters 
were struck out of the registration. Fur- 
ther, there had been threats. But the 
whole of the facts were before the House, 
and he was disposed to move that the 
borough be totally disfranchised. If, how- 
ever, the House thought proper to unite 
Warwick to another town, and that of 
Leamington Priors was so adverse to the 
union, the town of Kenilworth had pe- 
titioned to-day that it viewed the corrup- 
tion in Warwick as so distressing that it 
would not object to a union beneficial to 
the country. 

Sir Grey Skipwith said, knowing the 
feeling of the people of Leamington, he 
wished to rescue them from the injustice 
they would suffer by being joined to War- 
wick. The people of Leamington wereseri- 
ously alarmed at the prospectof the change, 
from the risk of deterioration to which it 
would subject their property. He would, 
therefore, move, ‘‘ that the words ‘the 
limits of the said borough of Warwick, 
as far as respects the election of Members 
to serve in Parliament, shall comprise the 
parish of Leamington Priors,’ do not stand 
part of the Bill.” rarely 
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The Chairman suggested, that the 
preamble was before the Committee, and 
it would be better to defer the Amend- 
ment until the enacting clause was under 
consideration. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes contended, that 
the private interests of Leamington ought 
not to outweigh a public good. He 
should, therefore, support the Bill as it 
stood; but it was the only Bill of the 
four disfranchising Bills that he could 
support. 

Mr. Halcombe rose, and was proceeding 
to address some remarks to the Committee, 
but was so frequently interrupted by 
laughter and ironical cheers, that 

Mr. Goulburn rose to order. He put it to 
every hon. Member of the Committee whe- 
ther such a mode of treating the state- 
ments or arguments brought before it was 
likely to raise or support its character as a 
judicial body. If the Committee were too 
fatigued to pursue the subject further, 
surely it would be better for it to adjourn 
than by impatience to prevent hon. Mem- 
bers from being heard. 

Mr. Halcombe again rose to speak, and 
was proceeding to vindicate a petition 
from Banbury, when he was again inter- 
rupted by the cries of “‘ Hear, hear.” The 
hon. Member said, that he rarely paid 
any attention to personal interruptions; 
but he would tell the hon. member for 
Cheshire (Mr. John Stanley), that if he 
thought proper to persevere in his inso- 
lent interference—[ Hear] 

Mr. John Stanley said, that he had only 
expressed his admiration at the conduct 
of the hon. and learned Member in the 
way which admiration and approbation 
were usually expressed in that House, 
The hon. Member had, that evening, risen 
five times to defend the parties who were 
delinquents before the House, and as he 
had presumed that the hon. Member had 
risen a sixth time for a similar purpose, 
he had expressed his admiration at the 
candour of such conduct. 

Mr. Goulburn again rose to order. He 
was quite sure that, the Committee must 
see the necessity of avoiding such personal 
altercations if any subject was to be dis- 
cussed. The hon. and learned Member 
behind him (Mr. Halcombe) had naturally 
felt irritated at the manner in which he 
had been interrupted, and had perhaps 
expressed himself in a manner which, in 
calmer moments, he would not have 
adopted. He could not, however, but 
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put it to the Committee to consider the 
necessity of hearing patiently such argu- 
ments as might be adduced before it. 

The Chairman said, he had no doubt 
the feeling of the Committee was to dis- 
cuss the subject fully and patiently. Hon. 
Members, however, would probably feel 
that they could not be exempt from those 
signs of impatience which would some- 
times occur. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that he should make 
no further allusion to the personal inter- 
ruption he had experienced. The hon. 
Member then defended the petition from 
Banbury, and contended that it did 
honour to those who had signed it, among 
whom was the dearest connexion he had 
upon earth. In rising so often to address 
the House, he had merely discharged his 
duty. The hon. Member adverted to the 
evidence taken before the Committee on 
the Warwick election, in, as far as it re- 
ferred to fictitious votes, and contended, 
that it proved that the pink and blue 
party had made more than 100 fictitious 
votes just previous to the passing of the 
Reform Act. He also contended, that it 
appeared by the evidence of General 
Master and others, that, where the party 
implicated by the Report of the Commit- 
tee had made one fictitious vote, the 
pink and blue party had made four. He 
denied that the influence of the Castle 
was considerable in the borough of War- 
wick, or that it had been exercised there; 
but he would ask, what was the predomi- 
nant influence in the town of Leaming- 
ton? It was that of the hon. member for 
Banbury. Mr. Tomes was a great: share- 
holder in the pump-room, and the largest 
householder, and in those circumstances 
were to be found the real spring to the 
present proceedings. With respect to the 
money which had been expended, the 
amount was not at all exorbitant, and was 
easily accounted for. 

Mr. Langdale had been a member of 
the Committee, and denied that any per- 
son not a member of the Committee had 
drawn up the Report, as had been stated 
by the hon. member for Dover. 

Mr. Halcombe asked the hon. Member 
if he could say that the Report had not 
been so drawn up? 

Mr. Langdale would say, that to the 
best of his knowledge it had not. The 
evidence not only justified the Report, 
but the Committee had_ no choice, if they 
did their duty, but to make it. 
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Sir George Phillips said, that some of 
the remarks made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Halcombe) were rather singular. He 
had accused his (Sir George’s) hon. friend, 
the member for Banbury, of seeking the 
disfranchisement of Warwick, in order 
that the borough of Leamington, in which 
he was a large proprietor, might have the 
elective franchise extended to it. He 
thought it extraordinary that the hon. 
Gentleman should come forward, as he 
had done, with such a statement. The 
fact was, that so far from Leamington 
wishing to have the elective franchise, a 
large majority of the 10/. voters of that 
borough had expressly disclaimed any 
wish to be connected with the borough of 
Warwick. He however thought, that by 
joining Leamington and the other borough 
with Warwick, they might have an inde- 
pendent and respectable constituency ; 
and in order that so great an object might 
be gained, he (Sir George) would vote for 
the union of Leamington with Warwick. 
He was sure it would be doing a great 
favour to the respectable and honest part 
of the constituency of Warwick, either to 
disfranchise the borough entirely, or to 
unite Leamington to it. In Cornwall 
and other places, where corrupt boroughs 
were disfranchised by the Reform Bill, 
the people were very thankful for it. So, 
he was satisfied, would be the people of 
Warwick in a few years. But as he 
thought that an independent borough 
might be created by adding Leamington 
to Warwick, he would vote for such union, 
rather than that the elective franchise be 
entirely withdrawn. 

Lord Eastnor said, it had been ad- 
mitted on all hands, that a large propor- 
tion of the 101. voters of Leamington were 
adverse to the junction of the two places. 
He therefore thought it worthy the con- 
sideration of the House, whether they 
should disfranchise Warwick in conse- 
quence of the few cases of bribery which 
had been proved. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the question 
was, not whether Leamington or Kenil- 
worth should be enfranchised, when the 
franchise was in the possession of the 
House, but whether a case had been made 
out which would justify the disfranchise- 
mentof Warwick. It was not pretended that 
the majority of the electors were guilty. 
Had they been so, it would have been but 
right that the minority should have been 
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tended, that it was altogether unfair that 
so large a majority should suffer for the 
offence of a very small minority. Out of 
1,277 electors, twenty-one only were 
proved to have been guilty of bribery. 
He complained also of the preamble of 
the Bill. It charged the electors of War- 
wick with being guilty of gross bribery. 
The charge was altogether unwarranted. 
The circumstance of proving one or two, 
or twenty-one, to have been guilty of the 
offence, would not justify the charge of 
gross bribery, as applied to the borough. 

Mr. Tower maintained, that a case had 
been made out to justify the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet, 
respecting the use of the terms gross bri- 
bery, as applied to the electors of War- 
wick, he (Mr. Tower) contended, that 
the Committee were perfectly justified in 
using that language. It was not to be 
supposed that, because they had only 
proved twenty-one cases of bribery, no 
more had occurred. When the Commit- 
tee made out that number of cases, they 
thought it quite sufficient for their pur- 
pose. 

The several Clauses of the Bill went 
through the Committee—the House re- 
sumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 6, 1834. 


MrinutTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earlof DurHAM, 
from the Presbytery of Northumberland, for the Grant of 
Regium Donum.— By the Marquess of WESTMINSTER, 
from the Methodists of Beaumaris; and by the Bishop of 
Batu and WELLS, from Bath and Chester, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Duke of NorFoLk, 
the Marquess of LANspown, the Earls of UxpripGe, 
Cawpor, DurHAM, and Lord LyTTLETON, from a Num- 
ber of Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Lord 
Wynrorp, and the Earls of UxsripGr and DELAWARR 
—for Protection to the Established Church.—By the 
Duke of RicuMmonp, from several Parishes, against the 
present System of levying the Rates on Turnpike Roads, 
—By Lord Pottimore, from Dumfries, against the pre- 
sent System of Church Patronage in Scotland. 


CarnoLics AND THE Cuurcu.| The 
Duke of Norfolk, on presenting a petition 
from the Protestant Dissenters of Burnham 
Wood and neighbourhood, said, he would 
take that opportunity of stating, in a few 
words, his opinion upon the subject of an 
established religion. In his opinion it was 
essential to all well-ordered States, pro- 
vided it did not, by its tenets, exclude 
others from the full enjoyment of their 
civil and religious rights. Upon that prin- 
ciple, and considering the Established 
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Church in this country as the religion of 
the majority of the nation, he should give 
it his most cordial support, though he dif- 
fered from its doctrines upon many points. 
As a Peer of Parliament, he considered 
that he had an undoubted right to give his 
vote upon points regarding the Establish- 
ment, such as the dispensation of bene- 
fices, bishoprics, and other matters of that 
nature connected with the Church. In the 
course of the last Session, when the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill was before 
their Lordships, a right rev. Prelate had 
expressed an opinion, that Catholic peers 
had no right to vote on such subjects. He 
differed from the rev. Prelate upon that 
point, and he trusted that he had the sanc- 
tion of the House for his opinion. With 
respect to any thing touching upon the 
doctrines of the Church of England, any 
thing relating to its Liturgy, he considered 
himself not at liberty to give any vote; 
but with that reservation, he having been 
admitted to all the civil rights of a citizen 
and a Peer of Parliament, he contended 
that he had a right to vote on the subject. 

Earl Delaware presented a petition from 
the lay members of the Church of Eng- 
land at Wisheach, praying the House to 
watch over and guard the integrity of the 
Establishment. The signs of the times 
were such, that it behoved the members of 
the Church to look with suspicion upon 
those measures which they had been in- 
formed were about to be introduced con- 
taining further concessions to a body which 
had gone the length of demanding the 
total separation of the Church from the 
State. His Majesty’s Ministers might be 
assured, that, if they acted upon those 
principles of bold, uncompromising sup- 
port of the Established Church which they 
had announced at the opening of the Ses- 
sion, they would find themselves sustained 
by the people of England beyond even their 
most sanguine hopes. If, on the other 
hand, they were to desert their principles, 
and weakly make concessions to a body 
which rose in its demands, and increased 
its clamour in proportion as it was feebly 
resisted, his Majesty’s Ministers might rest 
assured they would meet with the most 
determined opposition. 


Judgments in 
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W ‘ynford brought in a Bill for assimilating 
the practice of the Courts i in Ireland and 
England, and for the more effectual reco- 
very of debts for which final judgment 
had already been obtained in any Court of 
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Law. The object of the Bill was, to ren- 
der the judgments of English Courts effec 
tual in Ireland, and for rendering, in the 
same manner, the judgments of Irish Courts 
effectual in this country. As the law now 
stood, a man might recover a judgment in 
either of these countries; but for the pur- 
pose of rendering it effectual in the other, 
he must commence an action upon that 
judgment. By such a course he was ex- 
posed to certain delay and expense, and to 
probable loss of the fruits of the first 
judgment. These were great evils; and it 
was to get rid of them, that he proposed 
the present Bill. He proposed to effect 
this, by making it lawful to transmit to 
the Court in either country, a copy of the 
record of the judgment under the seal of 
the proper officer of the Court where the 
judgment had been first obtained ; and en 
that copy being received, the party who 
had obtained the judgment should be at 
liberty to issue execution. ‘This was a 
principle which might with great advan- 
tage be extended to foreign ‘countries, if 
the Ministr v could obtain the concurrence 
of their respective governments. Instances 
were now of frequent occurrence in which 
debtors ran away from this country—kept 
the money which justly belonged to their 
creditors in their own pockets, “and evaded 
the payment of their just debts. He knew 
one instance which was very well known to 
the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
in which a judgment for thirty thousand 
pounds had been obtained against a party 
in Ireland ; that party then came to this 
country, where the judgment was aftirmed, 
but by that time the party was in France. 
A considerable expense was gone to in that 
country in order to enforce the judgment ; 
but by the time that process had been gone 
through, the party had gone off to Italy ; 
and so on the thing might go for an unli- 
mited time. It was to “put an end to such 
an abuse, that he introduced the Bill. It 
would also have the great object in view 
of putting an end to the great delay occa- 
sioned by the present system. He moved 
that it be read a first time. 

The Lord Chancellor acknowledged that 
great delay and expense were caused by the 
law as it at present stood, and willingly ad- 
mitted that some legislation was necessary 
upon the subject. He would take the 
earl'est opportunity of looking into the 
details of the Bill, and would give it his 
most earnest attention. 

The Bill was read a first time. 


Execution. 
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TirHes,—St. Borotpn BisHoPsGATe. } 
The Earl of Durham presented a petition 
from the parish of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, agreed to at a meeting of the vestry, 
and signed by three hundred and sixty in- 
habitants, all of whom inhabited houses 
above 20/. The petitioners stated, that they 
were zealously attached to the Church, yet 
they felt it a great grievance to be so se- 
verely taxed for the support of the hier- 
archy; that they were oppressed by the union 
of the Church and State, and the heavy bur- 
then of tithes, especially by a local Act of 
1823, which gave the rector the power of le- 
vying upon thirty of the parishioners for 
the full sum of 2,500/., which had been 
fixed upon as his income from the parish. 
They prayed the House would grant them 
relief in all those matters, but more espe- 
cially by the repeal of the local Act. 

The Bishop of London observed, that 
he must call this petition a proceeding of 
an extraordinary nature. He should men- 
tion some circumstances which he thought 
would show something of the animus that 
actuated those who had promoted the get- 
ting up of this petition. The petitioners 
desired to be relieved from the burthens 
which they said were cast upon them for 
the support of the hierarchy. He hoped 
he should not offend his former parishioners 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, if he said, that 
from the use of the word hierarchy, in this 
petition, they did not seem to understand 
the word, or its meaning. They did not 
pay one farthing in support of the hier- 
archy. In former times the citizens of Lon- 
don were liable to a payment of 3s. 6d. in 
the pound on the rack-rent of all houses 
for the support of their clergy. That pay- 
ment was found to be very burthensome, 
and it became the subject of much discus- 
sion. The continuance of the burthen pro- 
duced some tumults, and the King ap- 
pointed a Commission, consisting of the 
great officers of State, to inquire into the 
matter, and to form some arrangement that 
should put an end to these disputes, and 
should be conclusive. After carefully ex- 
amining into the subject, an arrangement 
was made by which the citizens were de- 
clared liable to pay 2s. 9d. in the pound. 
That arrangement was made the subject of 
an Act of Parliament, which Act was in 
force generally in the parishes of London 
at this day. Some question, however, had 
arisen as tothe enrolment of the decree ; 
and it had been three times decreed to be 
enrolled. In the year 1820, on the appoint- 
ment of a new rector, he proposed to the 
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inhabitants a commutation of the sum, to 
the payment of which they were liable ; 
and his commutation did not exceed ten-~ 
pence or one shilling in the pound, instead 
of being to the full amount of the two 
shillings and nine-pence in the pound. 
The inhabitants resisted his proposal, and 
presented a petition on the subject, in 
which they were indiscreet enough to say 
that they were liable by law to a payment 
amounting to 7,000/. a year. That was 
the fact ; they were by law liable to a pay- 
ment to that amount; but their then rector, 
who now filled the see of Down and 
Connor, never thought of taking more from 
them than a sum of about one shilling in 
the pound. He (the Bishop of London) 
had afterwards become the rector of this 
parish, and upon his obtaining the incum- 
bency, the inhabitant parishioners of Bi- 
shopsgate proposed that the income of the 
living should be for ever settled by Act of 
Parliament. He was then in the receipt 
of a sum amounting to 2,300/. a year, cal- 
culated upon the arrangement made by his 
predecessor. He agreed to the proposition 
of the inhabitants, and the result was, that 
it was agreed that the rector should receive 
2,500. a-year, out of which a sum of 
3001. a-year was to be paid to a curate. 
This arrangement he consented to, after 
receiving the full consent of his diocesan. 
The Act of Parliament to carry this ar- 
rangement into effect—that Act of which 
they now complained—was drawn up by 
themselves—it was prepared by their own 
solicitor, and even the remedy of distress 
secured by the Act was their own propo- 
sition, and yet now this Act of their own, 
by which they paid only 2,500/. a year, in- 
stead of 7,000/., was the subject of their 
complaints, and they wished to get it re- 
pealed. This desire for the repeal of the 
Act came from the very persons who had had 
the benefit of the arrangement entered into 
by themselves, but who now, taking ad- 
vantage of what they conceived to be the 
spirit of the times, wanted to cut down the 
rector’s income, though they did not say to 
what sum. The petitioners complained, 
too, of the building of a second church, 
and they complained of the burthen of 
building this church. He congratulated 
himself on having been instrumental in 
procuring the building of a second church 
in a parish containing 9,000 inhabitants ; 
the old parish church not being able to 
contain more than 1200 persons. But what- 
ever was the expense of building this 
church, the inhabitants had suffered no- 
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thing from it—not one farthing had been 
contributed by the parish, not one farthing 
had been asked from them. The expense 
of the building of the church was defrayed 
out of the funds at the disposal of the com- 
missioners for building new churches—the 
expense of fitting it up and rendering it fit 
for the performance of divine service, had 
been borne by himself. He mentioned this 
only to show, that so far from their having 
any ground of complaint, any right to im- 
pute to the hierarchy the exercise of a 
grinding rapacity, and a power of ex- 
torting from the people of London more 
than was due from them, they were, in 
fact, secured from a larger legal demand, 
and a concession of nearly 5,000/. a-year 
was made to them. The arrangement he 
had entered into was made with the free 
consent of his diocesan, the present most 
rev. Prelate. This arrangement was made 
at their own desire ; and to secure them 
from what might be considered an injustice, 
it was agreed, that, at the end of ten years, 
a re-valuation should take place, so as to 
keep the income the same in value, though 
not in amount. That re-valuation would 
take place in about two years from this 
time, and the rector’s income would perhaps 
then be reduced 300/. or 400/. in amount. 
He was happy to be able to inform their 
lordships, that whatever might be the sen- 
timents of the persons who had signed the 
present petition, there were many others 
in the parish who entirely differed from 
them, and that a petition would shortly be 
presented to their Lordships from 270 of 
the inhabitants of St. Botolph, who paid a 
much larger sum towards the rates than 
did these petitioners, expressing their at- 
tachment to the Church, and their deter- 
mination to resist any attempts to injure 
its property. 

The Earl of Durham observed, that it 
was quite impossible for him to be prepared 
to answer the statements made by the 
right rev. Prelate. He had felt himself 
bound to present the petition, and to lay 
the complaints of the petitioners before 
their Lordships; but, of course, he was 
not responsible for their statements. He 
was not inclined to dispute with the right 
rev. Prelate as to the use or the meaning 
of the word hierarchy, as employed by the 
petitioners, or of any other word, especially 
if derived from the Greek; but, on the 
other part of the right rev. Prelate’s ob- 
servations as to the arrangement entered 
into with the parish, the merit seemed to 
be, that the legal claim of 2s. 9d. in the 
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Church and State. 


pound kad not been strictly enforced. In 
truth, it never appeared to have been en- 
forced by the right rev. Prelate’s prede- 
cessors. He did not agree with the peti- 
tioners as to the desire they expressed for - 
a separation between the Church and the 
State. In his opinion, the Church and the 
State, or rather religion and the State, 
ought to be united. He thought that the 
government of every state was bound to 
give to the inhabitants of that state in- 
struction, moral and religious. He did not 
identify himself with the abuses of a 
Church Establishment, nor did he think 
that other men ought, because of the ex- 
istence of such an Establishment, to suffer 
any diminution of their civil and religious 
rights; but he thought, that, in the first 
instance, the State was bound to tender 
religious instruction to its inhabitants. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 6, 1834. 


MinutTgs.] Bill. Read a first time :—House Duty Repeal. 

Petitions presented. By Messrs. MADox, WILKS, BRIScoR, 
Mostyn, DAWSON, VIVIAN, DENISON, METHUEN, and 
Warkins, Captain Ross, Sir J. ByNG, Sir W. FoLKgs, and 
Sir J. JOHNSTONE, from a Number of Places, for Relief to 
the Dissenters.—By Mr. G1Lon, from Cupar, for severing 
the connexion between Church and State.—By Mr. Max- 
WELL, from the Friendly Societies of Ayr and Renfrew- 
shire, for Relief from Taxation.—By Mr. DENISON, from 
Cranley; and by Sir CHARLES Grey, Mr. BARING, and 
Mr. Mixes, from several Places,—against any Measures 
likely to weaken the Efficiency of the Established Church. 
—By Mr. GiLton, from Linlithgowshire, that the attend- 
ance of the Bishops in the House of Peers may be dis- 
pensed with—By Mr. Denison, from three Places, in 
favour of a Labour Rate.——By Messrs. DEntson, 
TYRRELL, MeTHUEN, BARING, and MILEs, and by 
Captain YorKE, from a Number of Places,—for Relief to 
the Agricultural Interest —By Mr. C. BERKELEY, from 
Cheltenham, against the additional Charge of one Penny 
by the Post Office for the Conveyance of Newspapers and 
Letters.—By Messrs. Hume, StruTT, JAMES OSWALD, 
ABERCROMBIE, and Sir HENRY PARNELL, from a Num- 
ber of Places, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. 
SrncLarr, from several Places, against the present System 
of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. JoHNn O’Con- 
NELL, from Youghall, for the Abolition of Tolls and 
Customs at Fairs and Markets in Ireland.—By Messrs, 
Buake and ABERCROMBY, from several Places,—against 
Tithes in Ireland.—By Mr. Haut DARE, from several 
Places, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws.— 
By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, and Messrs. WATHERLY and 
Mostyn, from several Places,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. FLEETWoop, from Brough- 
ton, for a Revision of the Penal Laws, and the Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. METHUEN, from 
the Woollen Manufacturers of Wilts, &c., against the 
Use of Machinery. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. ] 
Mr. Gillon presented a Petition from cer- 
tain members of the Town Council of 
Cupar (Fife) praying for the severance of 
the existing connection between Church 
and State. Such opinions as were pro- 
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fessed by these petitioners, were every day 
gaining ground in Scotland. He presumed 
that his hon. friend, the member for St. 
Andrew’s, would not deny their existence 
to a great extent in the county, of which 
this burgh was the principal town. It had 
been said, that he was the only Scotch 
Member who entertained these sentiments. 
To that statement he demurred; but ad- 
mitting it to be true, he begged to doubt 
whether it was conclusive that he was 
wrong and they were right. All which 
the Dissenters demanded was fair and 
open discussion, because, being satisfied 
that their principles were founded on the 
broad basis of truth and justice, they 
courted investigation. They protested, 
however, against theattemptas unchristian 
as it would be ineffectual, to assail them with 
false aspersions of want of religion or 
infidelity. This showed the weakness of 
the cause of their opponents, who met fair 
argument by calumny and outrage. He 
took upon him to say, that there were not 
in the world men more eminent for piety 
and religious zeal, than among those who 
professed the principle that churches 
should be voluntarily supported. Their 
zeal did not evaporate in mere words, as 
they supported their own clergy and 
churches, besides being taxed for the sup- 
port of the dominant sect. It had been 
said, first, that the Dissenters formed a 
very small proportion of the population of 
Scotland, not more than five hundred 
thousands out of two milhons. There 
never was a greater error than this. In 
all the populous and best educated parts 
of Scotland, the Dissenters much out- 
numbered the Churchmen. In 1830, the 
sittings in the churches in Edinburgh and 
Leith were—39,000 Dissenters; 27,000 
Churchmen. In the district of country 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected, he could state the Dissenters were 
three or four to one as compared with the 
Churchmen. In Falkirk, containing a 
population of 12,000, there was only 
accommodation in the Established Church 
for 1,400. How, he would ask, would 
the people be stored with religious know- 
ledge at all, were it not for the voluntary 
efforts of the Dissenters? Another state- 
ment was, that only a small portion of the 
Dissenters were opposed to the connexion 
between Church and State. He could 
only speak from) experience and facts, and 
he could say, that he scarcely knew a Dis- 
senter who was not opposed to the con- 
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nexion. Besides a very great many other 
petitions on this subject, which he had last 
year presented, he had been intrusted 
with one from Glasgow, signed by 16,000 
persons, and adorned by such names as 
those of Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Waugh. 
Would any one venture to throw on those 
reverend gentlemen the aspersion of want 
of religious feeling? A third statement 
was, that it was necessary to keep up the 
Church establishment for the religious 
instruction of the poor. The very reverse 
of this was the fact. The poor principally 
derived their spiritual nourishment from 
the Dissenting congregations, and, with- 
out the unwearied zeal of the Dissenting 
ministers, Scotland would indeed have 
presented the aspect of a moral desert. It 
was found by late investigations, that in 
Edinburgh, where the sittings of the Es- 
tablished Churches were to a great degree 
untenanted, those seats which let the 
highest, were occupied of course by the 
aristocracy, while, as you descended in 
the scale of price, the proportion of occu- 
pied seats diminished. He held, then, 
that the Established Church existed more 
especially for the benefit of the rich, and 
not of the poor, and as opposed to the 
best interests of religion in general. He 
supported the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he had only 
one word to say upon one of the petitions 
presented by the hon. Gentleman. He 
thought the petitioners of Cupar might 
have waited till the reverend Prelates had 
expressed a wish to be relieved from their 
duties in the House of Lords, before they 
so kindly interfered in their behalf. He 
was very happy to see the petition was 
written on a very small piece of paper. 
Therefore he drew the inference, that the 
feeling against the Bishops had not grown 
to such an extent as stated by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston would not have 
troubled the House with a single observa- 
tion, had he not been called upon by the 
hon. Member, who presented a petition 
from a portion of his (Mr. Johnston’s) 
constituents. The history of that petition 
was this :—A meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil of Cupar was called, and a petition 
respecting Church patronage was proposed. 
An amendment, containing the spirit of 
the present petition, for the severance of 
Church and State, was moved as an 
amendment, without the slightest notice, 
and it was carried by a majority of only 
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one, eight being one way, and nine the 
other. Afterwards another meeting was 
called, at which the whole of the council 
were present, and a petition of a different 
nature was adopted by a large majority ; 
so that it was clear that the present 
petition was the petition of a very small 
minority. When the question came before 
the House upon a motion, he would state 
his views upon the subject. Till then a 
discussion would only be irregular. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tue Corn Laws.] Mr. James Oswald 
presented a Petition from Glasgow, signed 
by upwards of 59,000 persons, for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. It was got up 
at a public meeting at which the Chief 
Magistrate of that city presided, and it 
was again submitted to another public 
meeting, at which the Chief Magistrate 
also presided. Amongst the signatures 
were those of all the Magistrates of the 
city of Glasgow, excepting one, and it 
had been signed by that large number of 
persons in the course of last week. The 
greatest enthusiasm was manifested in 
signing it—the shopkeepers opened their 
shops for that purpose, and it was carried 
without putting the public to any expense. 
Whatever difference of opinion respecting 
the Corn-laws there might be in other 
parts of the kingdom, there did not exist 
a more general and determined opposition 
to them anywhere than in the city of 
Glasgow—a city in which education was 
more generally diffused than in almost 
any other part. The petitioners stated, 
that they received with deep disappoint- 
ment the resolution of Ministers to resist 
any measure that would tend to relieve 
the country, by repealing the laws which 
prevented the free importation of grain. 
In these sentiments he cordially con- 
curred, and he regretted the declaration 
of the Government that these laws should 
not be taken into consideration. He was 
sorry that there appeared a feeling, if of 
not going back, at least of standing still 
in the matter of Reform. There appeared 
to be something as if they regretted the 
carrying through of the great measure of 
Reform, or otherwise they would have 
permitted these Corn-laws to come under 
consideration. He would not trouble the 
House with anything upon the Corn-laws, 
because it was clear to him that there 
were two qualities requisite ina Member 
wishing to address the House—that he 
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should afford information or propose 
relief. He was not capable of one or the 
other, and he would not trouble the House 
with any argument; he would merely state 
one important fact relating to the Corn- 
laws. In 1815, when these Corn-laws 
commenced, this country had a very ex- 
tensive trade with the United States of 
America. The government of those States 
proposed that corn should be introduced 
free from duty, at least upon the same 
footing as Colonial corn. The proposition 
was objected to, and the Corn-laws were 
enforced, in consequence of which the 
American tariff took place, and the Ame- 
ricans now manufactured annually from 
240,000 to 250,000 bags of cotton, not 
one of which would have been manufac- 
tured there, but for the existence of those 
Corn-laws. If it were essential for the 
happiness of this country that encourage- 
ment should be given to manufacturers, it 
was clear that those Corn-laws lessened 
the value of manufactures by thus pre- 
venting a large exportation. It was said 
that this was not a proper time to discuss 
this question. It appeared to him to be 
the best of all times. The price of grain 
was at present low, and the question might 
therefore be discussed under more favour- 
able circumstances than at any time 
when the price of corn should be raised. 

Mr. Ewing bore testimony to the re- 
spectability of the petition, which, as his 
hon. colleague had stated, was signed by 
nearly 60,000 persons. He agreed too in 
a great measure with the prayer of the 
petition, but against that part of it which 
prayed for a total repeal of the Corn-laws 
he totally dissented, because he conceived 
that some tax proportionate to the bur- 
thens of the State, should be placed upon 
the importation of foreign corn, for the 
protection of the agriculturists of this 
country. He would agree to the admis- 
sion of foreign grain upon payment of a 
fixed and moderate duty, but he did not 
think that the total repeal of the Corn- 
laws would be advantageous. 

Mr. Abercromby bore testimony to the 
respectability of the petition. In his opin- 
ion a great national misfortune had 
resulted from what he thought a great 
legislative error, in departing from the 
principle of free trade in corn. The sooner 
the Legislature retraced their steps, the 
more advantageous it would be for the 
country, but how that was to be effected 
he would not presume to say; he thought 
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no time should be lost in an attempt to 
bring about the alteration. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull thought the 
petitioners, however respectable they might 
be, were not sensible to their own interest, 
or they would never have presented such 
a petition. It was evident that if a lower 
price was imposed upon agricultural pro- 
duce than at present existed, not only 
would the farmer be involved in ruin, but 
every class in the community would be 
equally affected. 

Mr. Cayley said the Corn-laws had 
existed for a period of 400 years, and it 
was necessary to go back to the year 
1436, and trace their operation down to 
the present moment, distinctly to under- 
stand their nature and effect. 

Mr. Baines thought the best argument 
in favour of a repeal of the Corn-laws, 
was the present state of the country. 
Agriculture was never in a more flourish- 
ing state than before their existence, and 
since they had been brought into opera- 
tion, the country altogether had never 
been in a more depressed state. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Hume, having presented a petition 
from 31,000 inhabitants of the metropolis, 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws, (which, as 
to size, resembled one of the jargest rollers 
used in husbandry,) and petitions to the 
same effect from other places, went on 
to say, that he had to crave the indul- 
gence of the House, while he endeavoured 
to state his views on the important ques- 
tion of which he had given notice for that 
night. It was unnecessary for him to 
dwell upon the great importance of the 
question, and the necessity of setting it at 
rest, if possible, by taking from the landed 
interests the undue privileges at present 
conferred on them; and steps ought to 
be taken to relieve the public mind from 
agitation, by conceding to the people 
what they conceived to be their rights. 
He was anxious to have the subject dis- 
cussed without intemperance or heat; and 
he said so the rather, because, on former 
occasions, much ill feeling had been ex- 
cited, under the idea that one party had 
effected an usurpation, which it was pre- 
pared by every means in its power to 
maintain at the expense of the rest of the 
community. Parliament would best per- 
form its duty by taking the prudent course 
he recommended. He felt anxious, as 
this was the first time the question had 
been brought fairly forward in a Reformed 
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Parliament, that the people should see a 
disposition in their Representatives to 
listen to well-grounded complaints, and 
remedy acknowledged evils. He called 
to the recollection of the House, the par- 
ties in this case; they were those who 
sought, and those who opposed, an altera- 
tion in the existing system. The mass of 
the population sought to be relieved from 
a burthen under which they had long la- 
boured ; they desired to see an end to the 
law by which a few individuals obtained, 
and still retained, the possession of exclu- 
sive advantages. He was not surprised 
that this should be the case, for when he 
looked back to the constitution of the un- 
reformed Parliament, he found that a 
great majority of its members was influ- 
enced or nominated by those whose inter- 
est it was to have high rents. Laws had 
been made to favour those parties, and a 
monopoly had been created for their ad- 
vantage. While he complained of this, 
on the part of the people, he was anxious 
to redress it, without exciting the unplea- 
sant feelings of those whose monopoly he 
desired gradually to destroy. Few subjects 
had occupied more of the time of the 
House than the present—there were few 
subjects which deserved it more—and on 
few subjects, since the reign of Henry 6th, 
had more laws been made. He did not 
complain, therefore, of the subject having 
been neglected, but he complained of the 
manner in which it had been treated; he 
complained, that from ignorance of the 
principles of political economy, much 
mischief had been done, and much 
injustice. Now that we had obtained 
a Reform of Parliament, and now that 
the people had a greater number of 
Representatives in the House, the class 
which had been long deprived of the 
advantages of a free trade in corn might 
fairly appeal to Parliament for relief. It 
was his wish not to infringe upon the pri- 
vileges or rights of any class; but he 
wished to extend equal rights and protec- 
tion to all, giving to the capital and in- 
dustry of all equal protection. That had 
not been the case, and he would show the 
manner in which the agricultural interest 
had been peculiarly favoured, at the ex- 
pense of the other parts of the community. 
It was the duty of the House and the 
Government, to deal out equal justice to 
all. But he would put it to any man who 
would allow himself candidly to consider 
the subject, whether, during the last thirty 
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years, equal protection had been extended 
to the labouring man and to the landed 
proprietor? No man could be so blinded 
by self-interest as to assert that the pro- 
tection had been equal. He would explain 
to the House what he considered to be 
the special claims of the landed proprie- 
tors to the peculiar privileges which they 
enjoyed by law. It would be necessary 
to state what were the systems that had 
hitherto existed with regard to the corn 
trade. But first, he must observe, in 
reference to what fell from the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) a few nights ago on the 
subject of the Corn-laws, that he fully 
concurred with the noble Lord, when he 
stated that the best mode of improving 
the condition of agriculture was, by pro- 
moting the welfare of the community at 
large, and not by maintaining individual 
interests. The object of the Corn-laws 
was opposed to this principle, because it 
gave special protection to one interest, at 
the expense of others. If gentlemen would 
turn their attention to the state of the 
Corn-laws at various times in this country, 
they would find, that the cause of com- 
plaint was of comparatively modern date. 
According to the short abstract, given in 
the Report of the Committee of 1821, it 
appeared that at an early period, the 
trade in gorn was free, that, subsequently, 
a variety of laws had been passed, alter- 
nately imposing heavy duties, and relaxing 
them, and enacting bounties. Before 
1660, the importation of wheat was free, 
and the average prices were high. In 
1663 an ad-valorem duty was imposed, of 
nine per cent, or about 5s. 4d. per quarter, 
on imported wheat; and the object of all 
measures adopted since then was, to keep 
up the price of corn ; but it had been found 
utterly impossible to effect that purpose 
steadily. Although certain objectionable 
limitations existed previously to 1815, yet 
we had a right to consider the present 
system as beginning then. When the price 
of corn was between 44s. and 46s., there 
was a duty of 2s. 6d. above that price ; 
there was a sixpenny duty. That system 
continued till 1791: 50s. was then sub- 
stituted for 44s., and the scale continued 
unaltered, he believed, till about the com- 
mencement of the peace. From the com- 
mencement to the termination of the 
French war, the Corn-laws were inopera- 
tive, as the prices were above the sum at 
which the duty came into operation. In 
consequence of this, we had the full ad- 
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vantage of all the markets of the world; 
and, if gentlemen looked at the effect of 
that state of things, they would find reason 
to be satisfied, but we should never have 
more than was necessary to feed our popu- 
lation as they ought to be fed, and to give 
them an opportunity of paying for their 
support by their labours in manufactures. 
The House would bear in mind, that, up to 
the period between 1764 and 1774, this 
country regularly exported grain; and the 
price of corn in England was above the 
price on the Continent of Europe, 
otherwise we could not have sent corn out 
of the country. Up to that period we 
were an agricultural country, but from 
1770, a rapid increase took place in our 
manufactures, and our population was 
augmented in consequence. Such being 
the case, if we would maintain our in- 
creased population, we must facilitate their 
means of obtaining food, without throwing 
them as a burthen upon the land. There 
not being sufficient food in the country 
for the population, it became necessary to 
seek for food from without. The real 
cause of the existing distress, then, was 
the want of food, and the want of employ 

ment; which was always found where food 
could be obtained: and there existed no 
other mode of relieving that distress, but 
by increasing the means of employment, 
or removing the surplus population. The 
latter measure, however, would afford only 
partial relief; and, as the land could not 
be expected to supply the population of 
this country with employment, there re- 
mained no other way of giving permanent 
and substantial relief, than by encouraging 
importation of food, by sending abroad the 
manufactures of the country. This object, 
he contended, would be attained only by 
granting permission to the British manufac- 
turer to exchange his goods for foreign corn. 
The right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, had, in a work on currency, 
published some years ago, introduced a 
table which might be advantageously 
quoted on the present occasion. It ap- 
peared from that document, that from the 
year 1700 to 1800, the price of corn on 
the Continent increased, taking 100 as the 
starting point, in the same proportion as 
the price of corn in England; but that 
from the moment our laws prohibited the 
free trade in corn, the price immediately 
increased in England, while it remained 
stationary abroad. Since this country 
had ceased to be an exporting country, 
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with reference to corn, the population had 
nearly doubled, and it would be found 
that the increase had taken place princi- 
pally in manufacturing towns. The popu- 
lation of Glasgow, which in the year 1801, 
amounted to 76,000, had in 1811, in- 
creased to 140,000, and in 1821, to 
202,000. The population of Manchester 
had, during the same period, increased 
from 90,000 to 221,000; of Birmingham, 
from 73,000 to 142,000; and of Leeds, 
from 53,000 to 123,000. A similar aug- 
mentation of population had taken place 
in Paisley, Aberdeen, and other manufac- 
turing towns, and had undoubtedly arisen 
from the increased manufactures of the 
country. This increase of population 
showed that there was no means of em- 
ploying it, but by giving an increased 
stimulus to our manufactures, and that 
could not be accomplished without giving 
the people cheap food. It was true, that 
a system of emigration might be brought 
in aid of increased manufacturers ; but he 
was of opinion, that, without taking the 
produce of other nations in the shape of 
food, we could not materially increase the 
amount of our manufactures. The only 
return that many other nations could give 
us for our manufactures, would be their 
corn; and yet we had hitherto resisted its 
importation, unless at an extraordinary 
fluctuating scale of duty. All the changes 
which we had made in the scale of duty 
on the importation of foreign corn, con- 
vinced him of the necessity for an in- 
creased employment of our manufacturers, 
as the only means of relieving our market 
from the amount of surplus labour with 
which it was overstocked. Let the House 
only look for a moment at the vast 
amount of cotton which was imported 
into this country in the year 1814, as 
compared with the last year. Some idea 
of the great increase which had taken 
place in the manufactures of the country, 
might be formed from the extent to which 
the trade in cotton had been carried. In 
the year 1814, the quantity of cotton wool 
imported was 80, 000,000lbs. ; in 1832, it 
amounted to 249, 000, 000lbs. ; and in the 
last year, it had still further increased to 
296,000,000Ibs. A similar increase had 
taken place in the importation of other 
raw articles for manufacture in this 
country; and it was the increase of our 
manufactures which had created the sur- 
plus population, for whose relief nothing 
would be effectual but a free trade in corn, 
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In the various other branches of our trade, 
the same principle would apply; and he 
besought the House now, while there was 
time, dispassionately to consider the sub- 
ject. The principal obstacle to a more 
extended sale of our manufactures was, the 
high price of corn for the food of the people. 
There had been a great deal of discussion 
both within and without this House, as to 
the difference between the manufacturing 
and the agricultural interests; but, look- 
ing fairly at the question, he could not see 
that there was any such distinction. As 
manufactures increased, a portion of the 
agricultural population would be drawn into, 
and as if merged with them—and, in fact, 
so closely was their interest allied with each 
other, that it would be extremely difficult to 
draw any line of distinction between them. 
He thought it, however, right to state, 
that a calculation on this subject had 
been made by one of the Gentlemen who 
sat at the Table of that House (Mr. 
Rickman), and it appeared from his state- 
ment, that the owners, occupiers of land, 
labourers, and other persons dependent 
on its cultivation, might be taken at fifty- 
eight per cent on the whole population 
of the country. The calculation applied 
to the year 1831, and the number of 
families in Great Britain employed in 
agriculture, was stated to be 961,000; 
the number of families employed in ma- 
nufactures, 1,434,000; while the number 
of those not comprised in either of the 
two first classes, was reckoned to be 
1,018,000. In Ireland the number of 
families engaged in agricultural pursuits 
was calculated at 884,000; the number 
of those employed in manufacturing, 
249,000; and the number of families, 
not belonging to either of the first-named 
classes, 251,000. He believed, that this 
account was somewhat exaggerated ; but 
supposing it to be perfectly correct, was 
not that House bound to ask itself how 
such a large and continually increasing 
population (a population, which in the 
space of the last ten years, had increased 
seventeen per cent,—three-fourths of that 
augmentation being attributable to the 
increased extent of our manufactures) 
could be maintained otherwise than by 
allowing them to export the work of their 
hands, and obtain foreign wheat in ex- 
change for it? It was idle to say, that 
the land of England was capable of sup- 
plying the population of the country with 
food, for at the time when wheat was as 
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high as 100s. per quarter, and soils of 
every description were forced from the 
high price into cultivation, it was found 
even then to be inadequate for that pur- 
pose. The price of foreign wheat had 
been stated by some persons to be from 
fifty to eighty per cent lower than the 
price of wheat in this country, and, at 
some places, that might be the case; but 
he was not disposed to believe, that so 
great a difference of price existed, and he 
thought, that on an average, foreign wheat 
would be found to be from thirty to forty 
per cent cheaper than wheat in_ this 
country. It followed, then, as a matter 
of course, that the price of labour abroad 
was thirty or forty per cent lower than it 
was in England, and, consequently, the 
foreign manufacturer was enabled to send 
his goods to market at less cost than the 
British manufacturer. The raw materials 
were as cheap in England as in any part 
of the world; but the manufacturer in this 
country laboured under the disadvantage 
of being obliged to pay higher wages to 
his workmen than were paid to labourers 
on the continent. The consequence was, 
that he could not compete with foreign 
manufacturers in the markets abroad, and, 
as he was not able to sell his goods, he, 
of course, ceased to manufacture. His 
workmen were dismissed; and being de- 
prived of employment, they looked to the 
poor-rates as the only means of obtaining 
subsistence. But though he was of opin- 
ion, that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would benefit the general body of the 
labourers in this country, he could not 
coincide in the opinion expressed by an 
hon. Member in that House, that it would 
have the effect of raising the wages of the 
hand-loom weavers. It no doubt would 
improve their condition, in common with 
the rest of the community; but it was 
absurd to suppose, that hand-labourers 
would, by any measure, be placed in as 
good a situation as that in which they 
stood previous to the introduction of ma- 
chinery. The object of the Act of 1815, 
which the Legislature passed under the 
protection of fixed bayonets, was to keep 
wheat at a fixed remunerating price of 
80s., but experience had shown it to be 
totally ineffectual for that purpose; and, 
in the year 1828, the Act was altered, and 
the remunerating price reduced to 60s. 
Still, under the new law, fluctuations in 
price to a very considerable extent were 
continually occurring, by which both 
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landlords and farmers suffered - great 
losses. Many of the latter had either 
become bankrupts, or were paying their 
rents, not out of their profits, but out of 
their capital, The law which had been 
passed in favour of the landed interest, 
had not guarded that interest against the 
evils he had mentioned, and, at the same 
time, the rest of the population of the 
country had been starved by it. By 
creating an artificial scarcity, it had made 
food dear. The object of the law was to 
keep up the price of bread, and it had 
that effect, though not to the extent which 
had been expected. If it had not had 
that effect, why not at once consent to 
repeal it? It was well known by every 
Member present, that the effect of the Act 
had been to starve a large part of the 
population, to deprive them of employ- 
ment, and drive them to the poor-rates. 
Nothing could be more easy of proof than 
what he was now stating. He was confi- 
dent, that the manufactures of this country 
might be doubled or trebled, if the cost of 
production were reduced, so as to enable 
the British manufacturer to compete with 
the foreign manufacturer; but how could 
the cost of production be reduced, unless 
the wages of labour were lowered? He 
understood the meaning of that cheer ; but 
he was prepared to contend, that, not- 
withstanding the wages of labour might 
be lowered, the workmen would still be 
benefited, if, by a free trade in corn, they 
obtained their food cheaper, and secured 
a constant demand for their manufactures. 
He was not disposed to think, that, under 
a system of free importation, the price of 
corn would fall permanently below 48s. or 
50s. per quarter; and he might, therefore, 
be asked, what advantage did he expect 
from the establishing a free trade in corn. 
One great advantage sure to result from 
keeping the ports permanently open was, 
that an end would at once be put to the 
fluctuations at present occurring in the 
price of corn, and to the uncertainty 
which existed as to the amount of import- 
ation which would take place in any un- 
expected emergency. During a period 
of eighteen years, ending at the year 
1831, the quantity of corn imported 
equalled 24,000,000/. in value; in some 
years amounting to 6,000,000/., while, in 
others, it fell short of 600,000/. These 
fluctuations, injurious to all classes of the 
community, would cease to occur if the 
ports were thrown open for the admission 
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of foreign wheat, commencing at first with 
a moderate duty, and lowering it gra- 
dually until the trade in corn became 
perfectly free. He would not wish the 
change to be made otherwise than gra- 
dually, because he was not ignorant of the 
injury that might be inflicted by any sud- 
den alteration in an existing system. The 
mischief of the present Gandven was the 
uncertainty to which they gave rise; and 
their injurious effects had been so fre- 
quently felt, that the law of 1815 had 
been violated by no less than eleven or 
twelve Acts passed, and Orders in Council 
issued, on different emergencies. Was 
not this a matter of great evil? If the 
ports were regularly open, the trade would 
become more regular—regular habits of 
interchange would be induced; and in 
lieu of the corn imported, articles of 
British manufacture would be taken in 
return. In illustration of this, he would 
instance South America, where British 
articles had been introduced, notwith- 
standing it had at first been deemed impos- 
sible. Another advantage which would 
follow, was, that the carrying trade would 
become more particularly our own; and, 
instead of employing foreign vessels, those 
ships which were now rotting in our docks 
would be called into profitable employ- 
ment, because the ship-owners, many of 
whom were also merchants, could calculate 
upon a fixed, and not a varying and un- 
certain trade. It had been objected, that 
the repeal of those laws would be the ruin 
of the agriculturists. By looking at the 
prices of corn in various parts of Europe 
in 1825, it would be found in England 
67s. 8d.; in Cadiz, 75s.; in Lisbon, 73s. ; 
at Marseilles, 52s.; in other years, 33s. 
in Bordeaux; 39s. in Antwerp; 66s. in 
Lisbon; and again, in other years, in 
Amsterdam, 29s. 9d.; Bordeaux, 47s. 9d. ; 
Marseilles, 60s.; and Lisbon, 47s. If 
England became a regular importing 
country, these variations would diminish ; 
the consumption of England would in- 
crease; and that increase would regulate 
the price, which, as he said before, would 
be repaid in articles of English manufac- 
ture, and ensure to this country a fixed 
carrying trade. The effect, too, of open- 
ing the trade in corn, would be, that 
England, to a much greater extent than 
at present, would become the manufac- 
turer to the whole world; while an ade- 
quate supply would be received in return 
for the produce of our industry, of those 
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blessings which the growing necessities of 
a rapidly-increasing populationdemanded. 
He had prepared a statement, which the 
House, he hoped, would allow him to 
read, by which it would be seen how little 
real protection had been afforded to the 
agricultural interests, while all the other 
branches of the community had grievously 
suffered under the operation of the pre- 
sent ruinously restrictive system. The 
statement to which he alluded, embraced 
a return of the quantity of corn imported 
since July 15, 1828, when the Act of 
1827 came into operation, to the 7th of 
January, 1834, including a period of five 
years and nearly six months. During 
that interval, there had been imported 
4,832,000 quarters of wheat, 975,000 
quarters of barley, and 1,458,564 quarters 
of oats; making, in all, 7,265,564 quarters 
of the three different sorts. The amount 
of duty raised, was, in the aggregate, 
2,380,005/. ; the wheat paying at the rate 
of 6s. 8id., barley 5s. 03d., and oats 
5s. 114d. per quarter. But still the duty 
not being fixed,—as variations, infact, were 
continually occurring every week and 
every day—almost the whole trade was 
left in a state of extreme uncertainty, 
which had in many instances produced 
the most ruinous consequences to the 
agriculturists themselves; who, to counter- 
balance this, had, no doubt, the pitiful 
satisfaction of excluding from the ports of 
England, millions of quarters which might 
have fed millions of people now half- 
starved, or existing only as a burthen on 
their parishes; whereas, if they had 
adopted the proposition which he humbly 
submitted to the House in 1827, the con- 
dition of the agriculturists would not have 
been one farthing worse, but, on the con- 
trary, a great advantage would have been 
gained by them, in being relieved from 
the pressure of poor-rates, which now fell 
on them so heavily, in consequence of the 
high rate of corn, to compensate for any 
small reduction that might have taken 
place in its price by an increased importa- 
tion. If such had been the case, why 
should the present system any longer be 
continued? But he was told the agri- 
culturist was to be protected, and the 
proposed change could not be introduced 
because the land had peculiar butthens. 
Now, he was quite ready to give to the 
farmers every possible protection, if they 
should, upon due examination, appear en- 
titled to it, But he thought he. could 
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show, that the agriculturist had no claim 
whatever,—he meant, no claim to pro- 
tection but what arose under the Act of 
1815. He was prepared to make this 
out to the satisfaction of the House. In 
the first place, he should like to know, 
what were the claims which the land had 
to the species of protection which was so 
much insisted on—meaning, of course, 
by the term “ protection,” the power of 
raising the price of corn? If they claimed 
the right of raising the price of corn in 
England above that on the Continent, it 
was incumbent on them to show how it 
originated, and why it should be vested in 
them, to the prejudice of the rest of the 
community. From the year 1791, till 
1815, they had no such claim, and re- 
ceived no such protection, because corn 
was then imported without any duty; its 
price in England being pretty nearly the 
same as the price over Europe generally. 
If they had no such claim at that time, in 
what had their demand originated? Corn 
was then at a very high price; but, since 
it had been lowered on the continent, they 
had claimed protection, and, to a certain 
extent, they had enjoyed it, although, he 
verily believed, its only effect had been to 
ruin them. It held back many of the 
farmers from giving up their farms, in the 
hope that prices would continue to rise; 
and, trusting to a return of better times, 
their expenses and farms were kept up, 
till distress, he was sorry to say, had at 
length overtaken them. They had heavy 
claims on their property, they said, in 
1815, and it was their intention then to 
pay them off by the high price of corn; 
in that, however, they had been disap- 
pointed. What, he begged to ask, were 
the burthens under which the land pecu- 
liarly laboured? There were tithes, poor- 
rates, county, road, and church rates, be- 
sides parochial and militia assessments. 
He was not aware of any other. As to 
tithes, he should be glad to know what 
title any one of them had to be free from 
tithe; his property having been purchased 
from time immemorial subject to that 
charge? There could be no claim to 
protection on that ground, although he 
must say, there had been a most inordi- 
nate increase of tithe; in some places, it 
had actually been doubled, and even 
quadrupled ; but how that addition had 
been made to their difficulties he did not 
know; at all events, whether great or 
small, that burthen did appear to him to 
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form no ground of protection whatever. 
From 1700, up to 1815, they had never 
claimed protection on that ground, and, 
therefore, no allowance could legitimately 
be made for it. The next burthen was 
that of poor-rates. Now, conceding their 
right to a claim on this score, it must be 
limited to England, because no poor-rates 
existed in Ireland or Scotland. That tax 
had been in existence forthe last 230 years, 
and it could not fairly be considered now 
as a ground of exclusive protection. Be- 
sides, the towns paid as much, if not more, 
poor-rates than the land. Then as to 
parochial assessments, the towns also 
paid their share as well as the rural dis- 
tricts, in the proportion out of 6,966,1572., 
of 2,170,6751. to 4,795,482/.; besides, the 
landed interests were almost entirely ex- 
empted from Church-rates, which in towns 
were felt to be very oppressive. The 
landed proprietors too were generally 
members of the Church of England, and 
had seats in the Churches, they paid to 
keep up, while the towns people being 
in a great measure Dissenters, had to pay 
for Churches which they did not use. As 
to the militia, it had, during the war, cer- 
tainly been a heavy burthen, but its pres- 
sure was now very much diminished, if in 
fact it existed at all. It would be seen, 
by a reference to the Parliamentary re- 
turns, that in regard to county assessments, 
many of the agricultural districts paid 
much less than the manufacturing portion 
of the community. These various burthens, 
in fact, pressed so unequally on different 
counties that it would be impossible to 
say exactly what the amount of protection 
ought to be in consideration of them. 
Some counties too were more agricultural 
than others; and in some that were most 
agricultural the burthen on account of the 
poor-rates was higher than in others. In 
Sussex, for instance, the Poor-rate was 
6s. 94d. inthe acre. This, however, might 
be accounted for from the custom of pay- 
ing the wages of labour partly from the 
rates. It would not be said that a burthen 
imposed in this way afforded any good 
reason for a prohibitory duty on corn. 
In Berkshire, the rate was ls. 1d. the acre; 
in Kent, 5s. 8d; in Hereford, 3s. 11d.; 
in Yorkshire, 2s. 6d.; in Cumberland, 
2s. ld. Upon any of the grounds al- 
luded to he could see no reason why pro- 
tection should be given. It was worthy 
of remark that population did not increase 
in this country in the same proportion as 
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a manufacturing country. Her greatness, 


1815 money increased in this country five- | her wealth, and power arose from, and 


fold, while the population increased only 
threefold. This must have arisen from 
mismanagement. He was not aware of 
any other charges which could be said to 
press exclusively upon the land. An hon. 


must always depend upon, her manufac- 
tures. There was no instance in ancient 


| or modern times of a country, exclusively 


agricultural that was not a poor country. 
Their greatness commenced with their 


Member said the Malt-duty, but the Malt- | manufactures, and these once overthrown, 


duty could not be said to fall upon the 
land, because, in point of fact, it was paid 
by the consumer. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, what right, 
it might be asked, had the agriculturists 
to this protecting duty? So far from 
being a benefit to the country, even to the 
farmers themselves it was productive of 
most serious evil. The immediate conse- 
quence of it was to prevent the export of 
manufactures; thereby to lessen the em- 
ployment of manufacturers, to throw them 
on the Poor-rates, and to add greatly to 
that very heavy burthen. It had been 
clearly proved, that the expulsion of their 
manufactures from the ports of the United 
States of America was occasioned by their 
own Corn-laws. When this country im- 
posed a tax on corn the produce of America 
they very naturally, in retaliation, im- 
posed taxes on the importation of British 
manufactures. One powerful source of 
their manufacturing prosperity was the 
great demand from the United States. 
He saw no limits to the demands of a 
country like America, daily increasing in 
population, if this country would only 
admit their corn upon fair terms. How 
did the matter stand as regarded Prussia ? 
The principle of reciprocity, if fairly and 
fully acted upon was a good one. He 
approved of the principle, but in point of 
fact it was never carried into eftect in 
such a way as to give it a fair trial. In- 
deed it was impossible it could be, while 
the great article of corn continued subject 
toaduty. This country, from the narrow- 
minded policy of protection to her colo- 
nies and to her landed interest, refused to 
admit the two great articles of Prussian 
export, her timber and her corn. Jt was 
very natural that Prussia, one of their 
best customers, should retaliate, and ac- 
cordingly she made efforts to shut out 
British manufactures from the markets of 
Europe as well as from her own ; and she 
had already prevailed upon most of the 
German governments to adopt her plan 
of exclusion. This was the natural result 
of the paltry, narrow-minded, commercial 
policy of England. This was essentially 








there must be an end to their prosperity as 
a trading and commercial nation. Seeing 
then, that their manufacturing industry 
could not prosper without foreign markets, 
in which it might be employed—seeing 
that they must be in a great measure ex- 
cluded from these markets if they did not 
give free admission to foreign corn-—was 
it not better to extend their manufactures, 
than to sacrifice them to a protecting duty 
for the benefit of the agricultural interests, 
which, after all, were not benefited, but 
in reality injured by it? The agricultu- 
rists would benefit more by the increase 
of home consumption, arising from the in- 
crease of manufacturing employment and 
manufacturing population, than they could 
by any duty of this kind. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that farmers depended 
entirely on the sale of corn for payment 
of their rent. In the neighbourhood of 
great commercial and manufacturing 
places they paid their rent by the sale of 
butter, cheese, milk, pork, poultry, and 
other articles, as well'as corn. It was as 
much the interest of the landlords as of 
the farmers to have manufactures enlarged 
and increased as much as possible. It 
could be very easily shown that their rents 
increased in proportion to the increase of 
manufactures. Let manufactures go to 
decay, and the consequence must be that 
the manufacturers would be thrown upon 
the land for support, and the income ofthe 
landowners be eaten up by the Poor-rates. 
No class, therefore, of the community was 
more interested than the agriculturists 
themselves in supporting and advancing 
the manufacturing prosperity of the coun- 
try. They should come forward without 
further delay, without regard to petty 
commercial jealousy, and set the example 
of a large and liberal commercial policy. 
If they did not do so, the other nations of 
Europe would ere long take the start of 
them in this matter. A petition not long 
back presented to the French Chamber 
of Deputies afforded ample proof of the 
growing intelligence of that country on 
matters of commercial policy. It was 
only recently that the most numerous 
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public meeting that perhaps ever took 
place in France was held in Bordeaux. 
In the Resolutions come to upon 
this occasion they said to the French Go- 
vernment, ‘If youdo not open our ports 
to allow the free exportation of our 
wines into the ports of England, and to 
receive in exchange their manufactures, 
we must cease to become a wine- producing 
country. The monopolies which it is the 
object of your commercial policy to sup- 
port, do not benefit us. Confine these 
monopolies to the north of France; and 
let not their effects extend to us when 
they contribute to ruin in place of serv- 
ing.” Had this country long before now 
acted upon the principles of a wise and 
liberal policy, it would have been produc- 
tive of the greatest good ; they would see 
their manufactures flourishing, and be 
now receiving in return for them the pro- 
duce of other nations. The nations of the 
Continent, and of the rest of the world, 
giving this country credit for great com- 
mercial experience and great commercial 
knowledge, were naturally disposed to 
look up to them for instruction, and to 
follow their example. This opinion led 
them to follow their bad examples, and to 
act upon narrow selfish views. If a sacri- 
fice was to be made at all—if there was a 
necessity for it—why should it be made 
in favour of the wealthy landowners? Let 
fair play be given as to the food of the 
people, and he cared not for the amount 
of taxes to be raised for payment of the in- 
terest of the national debt, or for maintaining 
the necessary establishments ofthecountry. 
This restriction upon the importation of 
corn, so far from enabling them better to 
meet these burthens, only crippled their 
exertions, and rendered them less capable 
of bearing up against new difficulties. Let 
them set a good example, and they might 
be assured that other states would very 
soon follow it. It was not on the article 
of corn alone that these mischievous and 
most impolitic restrictions were imposed. 
He held now in his hand a long list of 
articles, and of the duties imposed on the 
importation of each. It showed within 
what narrow limits they had confined what 
was called a principle of commercial liber- 
ality. There were several articles which 
were merely nominally taxed from twenty- 
five to twenty and ten per cent, and which 
might be done away to-morrow without 
the slightest injury to manufactures, as in 
the case of silk, flax, &c. No manufacture 
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was protected above thirty per cent, with 
one exception, whilst there was a long list 
of articles of agricultural produce which the 
people of this country were absolutely pro- 
hibited from importing. The people of Eng- 
land were not allowed to exchange their la- 
bour for imported beef, pork, black cattle 
of any kind, fish, with one exception,—a 
foreign salt fish. He admitted, that salt 
fish was not an agricultural production, 
but it was an article of food; and he, 
therefore, classed it among the absurd re- 
strictions we had of that kind. What 
right had the agriculturist to all these 
advantages? What right had he to say, 
that his timber, his hay, cider, cheese, 
straw, and tallow, should be protected ? 
They were protected, however; and so 
jealous was he of anything entering into 
competition with him, that even the im- 
portation of asses was prohibited. Every- 
thing that tended to raise the price of 
food acted as a blight upon the industry 
of the country, and our Corn-law was a 
gratuitous blasting of the blessings which 
nature had put within our reach. He could 
easily conceive how it came to pass when 
the landed proprietors were the only law- 
makers, when an Unreformed Parliament 
did not think itself bound to attend to the 
welfare of the whole community; but now 
that Parliameut was reformed—now that 
they were compelled to attend to the in- 
terests of weavers, of shoemakers, of cot- 
ton-spinners, of seamen ; in short, of every 
class as well as to that of the owners of 
land; he could not conceive that these 
injurious restrictions upon the supply of 
food to the community, could be long 
kept up. It was the duty of a Reformed 
Parliament to do justice to all classes of 
its constituents, whatever their calling 
might be. The policy of our law, how- 
ever, did not confine protection to Bri- 
tish agriculture ; it gave it also to various 
articles of British manufacture, upon which, 
in his opinion, it ought not to be con- 
tinued. There were protecting duties im- 
posed on brass, on buttons, on cables, on 
carriages, on clocks—no, clocks had re- 
cently been taken out of the lists,—on 
copper manufactures, on cotton manufac- 
tures, on earthenware, on glass, on iron in 
bars, and on various other articles imported 
from foreign countries. The list, in which 


these articles were enumerated, brought to 
his recollection the fact, that there were 
only two cases in which a protecting duty 
ought to be imposed; one of them was 
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where the amount of duty was just equi- 
valent to the amount of excise paid in this 
country; and the other, where it was im- 
posed as a matter of revenue. Now, if a 
Government thought fit to raise a revenue 
of customs in that manner, the duty ought 
to be imposed upon articles for which all 
classes of the community were obliged to 
pay, and on which no one class could ob- 
tain an advantage over another. To him it 
appeared that, as the thing itself was 
mischievous, the very name of a protect- 
ing duty ought not to exist. With the 
advantages which the agricultural interest 
possessed as to cattle, wood, cheese, and 
various other commodities, it had no right 
to demand the continuance of a monopoly 
which had so long oppressed and afflicted 
the country. He considered the present 
as the most suitable time for attempting to 
get rid of that monopoly. There was at 
present no reason for any hurry. There 
was time for deliberation—-they could con- 
sider the propriety of the change to be 
made without having anything to appre- 
hend from excitement among the manufac- 
turing classes. But could they hope to 
go on as they were going on at present— 
keeping up the price of food artificially, 
and shutting every foreign market against 
our manufactured goods, without creating 
great and permanent excitement among 
our manufacturing population? At pre- 
sent, there was only a question of time as 
to the abolition of the Corn-laws, except 
amongst a few ultra-landed gentlemen. 
Every person with whom he talked upon 
the subject, told him, ‘‘ Things cannot go 
on much longer in this way; let us alone 
now, and consider how you can amend 
the Corn-laws at a future period, when we 
may be better off.” To such arguments 
he had invariably answered, ‘No: this 
is the time for improving your Corn-laws, 
and unless you now consent to create a free 
trade in corn, and to keep your ports open 
at all times to the importation of it from 
foreign countries, you will not long enjoy 
the advantages which are now in your pos- 
session; you will cease to have the means 
of keeping in employment the millions of 
manufacturers whom you now employ, 
and you will increase the poor-rates, of 
which you already have such a just horror, 
to an amount to which no man can affix 
a boundary.” There was a limit to the 
numbers engaged in agriculture; but there 
was no limit to the numbers who might be 
employed in manufactures.— That being 
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the case, the next point which came under 
his consideration was this—what is the 
best mode of making a change in the Corn- 
laws? That question he solved by saying 
—‘‘ Let us have a system of steady prices— 
let us have corn admitted at all times into 
our ports at such a price as will enable us 
to have plenty of it always to feed our po- 
pulation.” He had never met any coun- 
try gentleman who said, that he thought 
the present Corn-laws necessary for his 
own protection—no, the country gentle- 
man only wanted them for the protection 
of the population at large. Now, when he 
looked back upon what had occurred since 
the Corn-laws were originally passed in 
1815, he observed, that in spite of them, or 
perhaps, he should rather say, in conse- 
quence of them —the agriculturist had been 
regularly getting worse off. He would only 
refer to the table published by Lord Milton 
—a table which, he believed, to be per- 
fectly correct—from which, it appeared 
that, for a long series of years, the higher 
the price of bread was, the worse off was 
the labouring population—ay, even that 
part of it which then obtained the highest 
wages,—he meant the agricultural popula- 
tion. He appealed to such hon. Members as 
had heard the arguments advanced in 1815, 
and again in 1828, in defence and sup- 
port of the Corn-laws, and asked them, 
whether those arguments did not resolve 
themselves into this simple proposition,— 
‘* We must have these laws as a means of 
keeping the agricultural population com- 
fortable ?’ Now, he would ask those hon. 
Members, ‘‘ Were the agricultural popu- 
lation comfortable at present?” Nay, he 
would go further, and ask, ‘Could any 
set of men be in a worse situation than 
that in which they unfortunately now 
were ?” It appeared then, that, under the 
protection of this monopolizing system of 
protection, the state of the agricultural 
labourers had been regularly deteriorating. 
Any change, therefore, in the Corn-laws 
must be better for them; and if the farmers 
would only judge for themselves, and apply 
their common sense to the investigation 
of the interested prejudices suggested by 
their landlords, they, too, would see that 
any change would be better for them also, 
save where they were the holders of long 
leases. There were not many farmers lease- 
holders now; but, where leaseholders were 
found, there means should be taken to 
afford them the necessary relief. If he 
should succeed in creating a trade in corn 
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with foreign countries, he believed that 
the average price of corn here would be 
nearly the same as it was now; if so, the 
landed proprietors would be benefited by 
the steadiness of prices which his proposi- 
tion would produce, whilst the country 
would be less subject to the fear of famine, 
from having the whole world, and not one 
or two countries at most, enabled to sup- 
ply us with the first necessary of life. 
What with deteriorated soils, suspended 
cultivation, diminished, and too often ex- 
hausted resources among the farmers, and 
want of employment among the labouring 
peasantry, nothing could be worse than 
the results of the existing Corn-laws. He 
saw a volume at that moment on the table 
containing details respecting the state of 
the Corn-laws in France. He would 
not make any remark upon it, but 
would merely mention that, in the latter 
part of it, there were several questions 
which had been put toa person of the 
nameof Johnson, and several of hisanswers. 
Mr. Johnson stated, that wages were now 
one-sixth less in France than they were 
here. If that were the case, it was an 
additional reason for our enceavouring to 
render the food of our population as 
cheap as possible. It appeared to him, 
that nothing would be so beneficial as to 
establish a trade in corn with foreign na- 
tions, and to admit their corn into our 
ports at a fixed duty. What, then, ought 
to be the amount of that duty? On 
a former occasion, when he had brought 
this subject under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, he had proposed to commence witha 
duty of 15s. a quarter, to go down Is. every 
year until it came at last toa point at which, 
if the agriculturists claimed it, the country 
must be prepared to do one of two things— 
either to relieve the agricultural interest 
from the taxes which pressed exclusively 
upon it, or to place a protecting duty to 
that amount upon the importation of fo- 
reign corn. The first course was that 
which he should prefer to follow. He had 
heard several gentlemen, who had opposed 
his former Motion on this subject, say, 
‘‘that a fixed duty was that to which they 
must come,” and express their sorrow that 
it had not been already adopted. He 
had the honour of reckoning the noble 
Lord, now the Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department as one of his sup- 
porters on this subject in the year 1826; 
he trusted that he should also reckon him 
as one of his supporters now. He was now 
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of opinion, that the duty should com- 
mence at 10s., and that it should be de- 
creased Is. every year. He admitted, that 
that was but slow progress; but he would 
rather establish a right principle, and go 
on decreasing the duty slowly but gra- 
dually every year, than repeal the duty at 
once, and throw all classes into confusion 
and disturbance. If the duty were to be 
repealed at once, such a repeal would, in 
all probability, be attended with dis- 
astrous consequences. He said, that if 
the landlords could show no right to a 
protecting duty, the people of England 
had aright to demand that the importa- 
tion of foreign corn should be duty free. 
He also said, that the duties placed on 
other articles of foreign growth and manu- 
facture for the protection of British arti- 
cles of the same kind should be removed, 
and, in such a manner, as would cause the 
protecting duties on manufactured goods, 
&c., to expire on the same day with the 
protecting duties on foreign corn. From 
that day the prosperity of the country 
would take a start; and, instead of the 
gloomy anticipations in which some men 
were now indulging respecting the pro- 
spects of the country, all would be mirth 
and joy and cordial satisfaction. He had 
only one word more to add before he sat 
down. An hon. Gentleman in the morn- 
ing sitting had insinuated that his interest 
lay in the funds, Now, if there was any 
one interest more than another from the 
prosperity of which he was likely to derive 
benefit, that interest was land. If he were 
mistaken in the sentiments which he had 
that evening explained to the House, it 
was, at any rate, an honest and disinter- 
ested mistake of which he had been guilty. 
He advocated a change in the Corn-laws, 
because he was convinced that, unless it 
were made landed property in England, 
would, in many cases, soon cease to 
be of any value whatever. On that 
ground, he should conclude, by moving 
the following resolution: —‘ That this 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider of 
the Corn-laws (9th George 4th, c. 60), 
and of substituting, instead of the pre- 
sent graduated scale of duties, a fixed 
and moderate duty on the import at all 
times of foreign corn into the United King- 
dom; and for granting a fixed equivalent 
bounty on the export of corn from the 
United Kingdom. 

Colonel Torrens said, that, in rising to 
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second the Motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he should venture to express to 
the House the reasons which induced him 
to believe, that it was necessary for the 
prosperity and peace of the country gradu- 
ally to abolish any restrictions upon the 
importation of human food. Upon a 
question so vitally and extensively important 
as the present, it was necessary to argue 
with the utmost caution, and to state the 
truth plainly and broadly, and distinctly, 
on both sides. ‘The advocates of the agri- 
cultural interest had one argument—and he 
thought only one sound argument —to sup- 
port their view of the question, and that 
argument amounted to this: that in a 
country like England, densely peopled with 
a manufacturing population, it was danger- 
ous to trust the food and subsistence of that 
immense mass of people to a foreign supply 
of corn. That was the only argument the 
agriculturists had to use in support of their 
system. He did not consider that argument 
a valid one. He did not believe the advo- 
cates of the agricultural interests themselves 
thought it a valid one, because they did 
not argue consistently with their own 
principle. If they wished the manufactu- 
ring population to be independent of foreign 
supplies of food, why did they resist the 
importation of foreign barley, and prevent 
the cultivation of what was essential for 
the food of man? If they wished to rely 
upon a supply of domestic food, why did 
they object to’ the introduction of sugar 
and molasses instead of malt, so that the 
ground now employed for the production 
of malt might be cultivated for the food of 
man? Thus they were not consistent in 
their arguments. They said they wished 
the country to be independent of a foreign 
supply of food ; and yet they insisted upon 
the continuance of restrictions which were 
to cease if the land, being occupied in pro- 
ducivg superfluities, prevented an inde- 
pendent supply of human food. The 
advocates of the agricultural interests said 
that the home market was the best. for the 
manufacturer. This argument they urged 
strongly ; but he would turn it against 
themselves, and would say, that if the home 
market was the best for the manufacturer, 
it was certainly the best for the agricultu- 
rist. The manufacturer of muslin, for 
instance, having great value in small bulk, 
could carry his commodity conveniently to 
a foreign market, and realise a large protit ; 
but the manufacturer of corn and grass, 
having but little value in great bulk, could 
gain no profit by transporting his commodity 
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to a foreign market; and therefore the 
home market was more advantageous to 
the agriculturist. Indeed it was the only 
one he could be sure to find. He should 
be borne out by history in the remark, that 
there never was a rich agricultural country 
which did not derive the source of its 
wealth from the manufacturing towns 
giving value to its produce. If the abo- 
lition of all restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of human food and raw materials for 
manufacture should have the effect of 
greatly increasing the domestic market, 
and adding to the numbers of the manu- 
facturing population, there would arise for 
agricultural produce a more extensive 
market ; and, on the other hand, if restric- 
tions upon the importation of human food 
and raw materials had the effect, as it must 
have the effect, of diminishing profits, 
lowering wages, and driving our manufac- 
turing and commercial capital to countries 
more wisely governed than our own, the 
agriculturists would lose the domestic 
market, the only one which they now 
enjoyed, and were seeking by most unjust 
and impolitic means to monopolise. What, 
let him ask, would be the effect upon the 
rents of land if the manufacturing popula- 
tion of the country were doubled? What 
would be the effect of such a state of things 
upon the value and the rents of land? 
What would be the increased rent of 
houses? What would be the increased 
rent of ground for building, and of garden 
and pleasure grounds? What again would 
be the increased rent for ground for all 
productions of grass? He believed, that if 
the manufacturing population were thus 
increased, the rental of the kingdom would 
be thereby doubled. This would be the 
means of giving to the agriculturists a 
vastly increased value for their property, 
which they now sought to obtain by re- 
striction and monopoly. Again he entreated 
the House to consider what would be the 
effect upon the value and the rent of land 
if any disastrous cause were greatly to 
diminish the manufacturing population of 
the country? It was now supposed that 
the country required one-tenth of its con- 
sumpticn to be imported. Now supposing 
that one fifth of the manufacturing popula- 
tion were taken away, the agricultural 
community would be supplying a greater 
quantity than could be consumed, and then 
England, instead of being an importing 
country, would become what it had been 
before--a country exporting corn. In 
that case, he asked, where would be the 
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rents of the landed proprietors, and their 
mortgages, and the value of their estates? 
Englend would become what Poland now 
was ; the price here would fall to the level 
of that of Poland ; and, instead of the price 
being higher here by the amount of carriage, 
it would be lower by the cost of carriage 
here than on the continent. England, he 
repeated, would become what Poland was 
now ; the agriculturists would lose the 
value of their property ; and commercial 
capital would fly to better regulated 
countries than our own, but the landlord 
would remain like giant Despair to survey 
the desolation he had wrought. He had 
hitherto argued the case on behalf of the 
agriculturists themselves. He had en- 
deavoured to show that it was the interest 
of the landed proprietors to abandon the 
system which they endeavoured to main- 
tain. The interest of the agricultural 
coinmunity was based upon the prosperity 
of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes ; and if the agriculturists attempted 
to push monopoly too far, they would destroy 
their own prospects. But he would now 
ask the landed proprietors if they conceived 
that the immense masses of our manufac- 
turing population would tolerate the system 
which they were desirous to perpetuate ? 
It had been demonstrated, over and over 
again, that, in proportion as you increased 
the value of the produce of the soil in re- 
lation to the productions of the manufac- 
turing classes, in the same proportion did 
you diminish the profits of manufacturers 
and lower wages. Would the great towns 
allow the landed proprietors greatly to 
depress wages and profits, in order that 
they might increase their own rents? He 
told them, that the great towns would not 
let them act so, and it would be better for 
hem to be wise in their generation, and, 
while there was yet time, come to a settle- 
ment of the question. How could the 
landed proprietors attempt to stand upon 
the ground they had taken? Was any 
individual land-owner able to meet the 
argument which had been so often and so 
successfully laid down, that in a great 
manufacturing country there ought to be 
no restriction upon human food and the 
raw material of trade? However intelligent 
and enlightened the landed proprietors 
were—however versed in science, or gifted 
with genius, he defied them to contradict 
the proposition, that, in proportion as you 
increased the value of agricultural produce, 
you thereby lowered the wages of manu- 
facturing labour, and diminished the rate 
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of manufacturing and commercial profits, 
While this proposition was unrefuted, and 
incapable of being refuted—for he chal- 
lenged all the landed proprietors in that 
House, or in the other House, or in the 
country, to disprove the demonstrations 
that had been made on the subject,—how, 
he asked, could the agriculturists attempt 
to continue the system? Did they think 
the industrious and intelligent people of 
England would allow themselves to be put 
down, even without a reason, for no reason 
was given? Those who were endeavouring 
to keep up the system of restriction and 
monopoly were contending against an 
irresistible power—they were contending 
against the power of knowledge, and 
struggling with the omnipotence of truth. 
He hoped his own peculiar and intelligent 
countrymen, the members for Ireland, 
would support a proposition for the total 
abolition of the Corn-laws. If they were 
consistent and true to their own principles,. 
they would support a motion for the total 
abolition of the Corn-laws. [No, No!) 
No, no! He said yes, yes; and he would 
show them why. The Irish patriotic and 
liberal Members loudly complained, and no 
doubt complained with justice, that ab- 
senteeism was a great evil, and that one 
cause of the poverty of Ireland was the 
great amount of rents which was withdrawn 
by absentees. Now, if they would let in 
Polish corn, rents would fall, less would be 
taken away, and more would remain in 
that unhappy country to feed the people. 
He had one gentleman in his eye, the 
representative of one of the greatest agri- 
cultural counties in the world, and he 
thought he had reason to reckon with 
confidence upon his support of such a 
measure. But these gentlemen were also 
advocates of a Repeal of the Union, because 
they said, that they had no protection for 
their manufactures ; and that, if the Union 
were repealed, they would put on a small 
protecting duty, and England, in return, 
would put a countervailing protecting duty 
upon her produce. But he said, that the 
abolition of the Corn-laws would produce 
the same effect; the people of Ireland might 
then prosecute their manufactures with 
success, because they would have labour 
so much cheaper. An hon. friend of his 
complained of the distress of the agricul- 
tural interests in Ireland. Now, as there 
were no poor rates in that country to 
oppress the farmer, and as wages were 
low, there could be no cause for that 
distress except the high rents of land ; 
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and there was nothing that would tend 
so effectually to lower that rent, and, 
consequently, to remove the distress, as 
allowing the people of England to have 
cheap corn. Therefore, he was sure that 
his hon. friends, the members for Ireland, 
would support the motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. But, putting all 
that aside, and coming to the real question 
before the House, he asked, was it possible 
to maintain the present Corn-laws in a great 
and intelligent manufacturing country ? 
Was it possible to continue a system which 
tended to contract the foreign market for 
our manufactured goods, to lower the 
wages of labour, and to depress the profits 
of capital and commerce. He said it was 
impossible, and unless his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Kircudbright, with 
all his ingenuity and intelligence, could 
show that wages and profits would not fall 
by raising the price of human food, he was 
sure he would say, with the candour which 
distinguished him, that the Corn-laws 
could not and ought not to be upheld, 
There never was a country so blessed with 
the elements of prosperity as England ; 
with her coal mines spread over the 
country, more inestimable than gold and 
silver, giving, as it did, unequalled ad- 
vantages in manufacturing for the foreign 
market. All we wanted was cheap corn, 
and in consequence of that want, the 
foreigner was enabled to enter into com- 
petition with us. We had cheap fuel ; 
the foreigner had cheap corn. In Saxony 
some kinds of goods could be manufactured 
cheaper than at Manchester, and therefore 
the high price of food here robbed England 
of the advantages which she ought to enjoy 
in working up her manufactures. Some 
persons said, that the price of corn would 
not fall much in England if the Corn-laws 
were repealed. He cared not whether it 
did or not. He knew, ifthe price of corn 
did not fall here, it must rise on the 
continent, and thus the comparative dis- 
advantage which we laboured under would 
be done away with, and England, when 
she had food as cheap as the foreigner, 
would derive the full advantage of the 
cheapness of her fuel. When it was said 
that those persons would deceive the people 
who endeavoured to persuade them that 
the abolition of the Corn-laws would give 
them cheaper bread, let that argument be 
pushed to the uttermost, he would answer, 
that we at present laboured under the 
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the entire advantage of our cheap fuel. 
There was no possible limit to the pros- 
perity of England, if the ports were only 
thrown open to foreign corn. Every quar- 
ter that was imported would be a payment 
for some manufactured goods of our own. 
With every importation of corn, the demand 
for our manufactures would increase. When 
we considered the agricultural resources of 
Russia and of the great continent of 
America, and compared the condition of 
England with those countries, the human 
imagination could set no limits to our pros- 
perity, if we had cheap food, and an unre- 
stricted supply of the raw material for our 
manufactures. He had endeavoured to 
draw a picture of the condition in which 
the country would stand, if the manufac- 
turing population were doubled; but he 
was convinced that if these restrictions 
were removed, the population would go on 
increasing as rapidly as the human consti- 
tution was capable, and would double itself 
in twenty-one years. Why was America 
so happy? Because, as population in- 
creased, it spread over that hitherto unre- 
claimed country, and food was cheaply 
raised. Why was England not so pros- 
perous? Because she was hampered by 
restrictions upon the supply of food. Let 
this system only be relaxed—let the duties 
upon human food and raw materials be 
done away with, so as to give high wages 
and profits;—and he was convinced that 
capital and population would accumulate so 
rapidly that we should soon attain a degree 
of national prosperity which his imagination 
could not reach; and, which, therefore, he 
could not attempt to describe. He would 
say, in conclusion, that the landed proprie- 
tors of England were upon their trial. 
They must come forward in the face of an 
enlightened country, and say, that the de- 
monstrations made by those who had philo.. 
sophically investigated the subject contained 
some inherent fallacy; before they could 
establish a justification of the present sys- 
tem. They must show particularly that 
human labour could obtain high wages 
when employed in cultivating a soil which 
yielded barely sufficient for subsistence. 
They were upon their trial, and declama- 
tion would not do—[‘‘ Hear, Hear.”] 
“Yes, hear it!” he said. The hon. member 
for Essex must produce a demonstration that 
by increasing the value of corn the profits 
of labour and wages would not be dimin- 
ished. Although he rose to second the 


disadvantage of dear food, and that if | Motion of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
these laws were removed, we should reap | yet if any one would show that the in- 
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creasing the value of corn would not lower 
the rate of profits and wages, he would 
vote for the continuance of the present 
system. 

" Sir James Graham said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat down 
had observed, that the landed interests 
of England were now upon their trial. 
He should be sorry if that great interest 
were to suffer, in consequence of its 
defence being intrusted to so feeble an 
advocate as himself, or from the hon. and 
gallant Member being one of the Jury ; 
yet so satisfied was he of the strength of 
the cause, that he was not inthe least afraid 
of the result of this evening’s trial. The 
hon. and gallant Officer had taken upon 
him not only to point out the line of the 
trial but also to frame the issue, and to say 
that it was incumbent upon the landed 
interest to prove, that the continuance of 
the existing Corn-laws was for the in- 
terest of the country at large. He ac- 
cepted that issue, and would endeavour 
to establish his case upon that footing. 
The gallant Officer had said, that decla- 
mation was useless. Declamation was 
not in his power ; and if it were, he should 
not attempt it on this occasion. He would 
rather follow the example of his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, who, he 
must say, had brought the question for- 
ward in a tone of calm and deliberate 
discussion, which it would be his duty to 
imitate, and from which he hoped that 
the House would not depart, notwith- 
standing the somewhat intemperate vehe- 
mence of the hon. and gallant Member. 
Before he went further he would observe, 
that there were two or three points in the 
speech of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, in which he had the pleasure to 
state his entire concurrence. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman had said, that, in deciding 
this question, it was the duty of the House 
to consider what would be for the interest 
of the whole community. He should 
never take the view he did of this subject, 
if he were not convinced, in his mind and 
his conscience, that the maintenance of 
the existing Corn-laws was for the interest 
of the community at large, that interest 
being duly and dispassionately considered. 
He stood there as the representative of a 
large county, containing not only agricul- 
tural, but also extensive mining and manu- 
facturing interests. He had the honour 
to represent that county both in and out 
of office; and he felt satisfied, that the 
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opinions he was about to express were the 
opinions of an overwhelming majority of 
his constituents. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had said, that it was very 
difficult to draw a line between the in- 
terests of the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural population. This was a truth which 
it was impossible to deny; for, although 
at the first blush, it might appear that 
the Corn-laws were opposed to the wel- 
fare of the manufacturing population, 
yet, so difficult was it to draw the line 
between that which was likely to give 
prosperity to the agricultural, as distin- 
guished from the manufacturing classes, 
that it might be assumed that these in- 
terests were identified, and that agricul- 
tural prosperity was the foundation of 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity 
also. If, therefore, he could show, that 
the proposition of the hon. member would 
be fatal to the landed interest, he should 
then contend, on the ground that all 
these interests were so interwoven as not 
to be separated, that any measure which 
would give a death-blow to the landed in- 
terest could not be consistent with the 
prosperity of the manufacturing or com- 
mercial classes of the country. The hon. 
member for Middlesex, in his first sen- 
tence, expressed a wish in which he cor- 
dially participated; namely, that this 
question might be settled; but then, the 
hon. Member had gone on to prove that 
it could be settled in one way only, and 
that was by a Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
This would be altogether inconsistent with 
the interest of the landed aristocracy, 
and of the farming interest also. Even 
if the aristocracy were swept away, and 
the connection of the farmer with them 
dissolved, the inevitable consequence must 
be, that the agricultural labourers would 
be thrown out of all employment. The 
hon. Member said, that perpetual changes 
were in themselves a serious evil; yet 
what had he recommended? Not a 
change once for all, but a _progres- 
sive series of changes. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not take his stand upon a 
fixed duty, for he declared that a fixed 
duty was not his ultimate object, buta 
free trade in corn; thus taking the very 
course he ought, with any regard to con- 
sistency, specially to condemn. Thehon. 
Member said, he would, in the first in- 
stance, have a fixed duty. He could not 
understand, by what solecism in language 
the hon. Member called that a fixed duty 
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which was to descend at the rate of Is., 
per annum, until totally abolished. The 
hon. Member’s proposition was only a/| 
medium between a sudden dissolution and | 
a lingering death; and, in his opinion, 
the greater evil was the prolongation of 
uncertainty. The hon. Gentleman had 
said, that one great benefit which would 
result from a free-trade in corn would be, 
an increase of population; and in the 
same breath he alluded to a surplus po- 
pulation as an evil—and recommended 
emigration as a remedy. He (Sir J. 

Graham) did not rest upon the incon. | 
sistency of the argument alone, for he | 
would state a fact, which, if the in- | 
crease of population was a good, would | 
show that that good had not been pre- | 
vented by the Corn-laws, because the 
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treat the subject only as a British ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the present protecting duty had been 
so moderate, that on an average it had 
only amounted to 6s. 8d. per quarter, and 
stated that his measure would increase 
this duty to 10s. per quarter, and thus 
yield a greater revenue than was at pre- 
sent derived from that source. This was 
all very good if the question were to be 
viewed as a fiscal arrangement, on the 
admission that corn was a proper article 
to be taxed; but that House, in consider- 
ing the measure as one calculated to 
benefit or injure the agricultural classes of 
the community, would view the subject 
differently. The hon. Member might 
think ita ‘good tax ; but that House would 
first consider whether it was consistent 


population had gone on progressively in-| with the public good, and whether it 
creasing under the existing Corn-laws. | could be adopted with benefit and per- 





It was worthy of observation, that this 
change was sought for at a moment when 
the manufacturing population were in| 
full employment, ‘and when the only part | 
of the population which was without em- 
ployment was that consisting of the 
agricultural labourers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, he would consider this as a 
British question ; but, instead of doing so, 
he took more enlarged views of the sub- 
ject, and considered it as a European 
question. 


to lower the price of corn, for he ap- 
peared to have thrown aside altogether 
the vulgar idea of cheap bread. The hon. 
Member called upon the lauded interest 
to submit to a change which they thought | 
destructive to their prosperity, and with- 
out the expectation of having bread at a 
lower price; for the hon. Member sup- 
posed that his measure would produce no 
such effect, nor would it lower the rate 
of wages, or increase the profits of the 
labouring classes generally. The object 
of the hon. Member appeared to be, to 
cause the agriculturists of the kingdom 
to incur the greatest risks for the space 
of two or three years, not with the view 
of lowering prices in England, but rather 
with a view of raising prices throughout 
Europe, and thus placing it more upon a 
level with every thing in England. He 
would not admit that the European policy 
of the hon. Member could be realised ; 

and he would, therefore, prefer keeping 
the present moderate price of corn, and 


To his (Sir J. Graham’s) as- | 
tonishment, he found, that the object of 
the hon. member for Middlesex was not | 


totes safety to the landed interest. The 
two hon. Members who had spoken, had 
| professed themselves to be warm friends 
| of the landed interest, and said, that the 
tees measure was politic, desirable, 
and even necessary to that interest. Now, 
| whatever might be the imperfection of 
| understanding inthe landed gentlemen, he 
| should contend, that in that which was con- 
| ducive to aie own interests, they were 
| capable of forming a judgment for them- 
| selves, and would not take the opinions 
of the hon. Members in opposition to 
their own. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that it was not 
| possible for any set of men to have a 
deeper interest in the employment of the 
| labouring classes than the landed interest, 
for the value of the products of the 
;countiy depended altogether on the 
labouring classes. If those classes were 
not contented, happy, and fully employed, 
there could be no safety for the State, 
and no security for individual property. 
For his own part, as a landed proprietor, 
he would not advocate anv question which 
he thought inconsistent with the welfate 
of the great labouring body of the country, 
manufacturing as well as agricultural. 
The hon. member for Bolton (Colonel 
Torrens) argued, that if the landed in- 
terest ceased to grow corn, the land might 
be converted to produce other articles 
equally as profitable; such as butter, 
cheese, and wool; and large tracts might 
be converted into sheep-walks. It was 
proved, however, before the Committee 
of last Session, that the land likely to be 
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thrown out of cultivation would be the 
cold clay land of England, which was 
incapable of being converted into sheep 
walks. It was a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that that land in our southern 
counties, which had _ been longest in cul- 
tivation, was precisely that land which was 
capable only of growing corn. It was 
certain that some of this land was not 
suited to the growth of wheat, which 
required constant labour. The conse- 
quence of throwing this land out of cul- 
tivation would be, that it would cease to 
produce ; and if that were the only evil, 
it would be considerable ; but it was not. 
It could not be thrown out of cultivation 
without depriving of employment the 
whole mass of agricultural labourers. The 
hon. and gallant Officer, the member for 
Bolton, who seconded the motion, had 
stated, that the question had been always 
argued in that House speciously, and 
that hon. Members always regarded a 
secret interest under the garb of protect- 
ing the interest of the entire community. 
Now, it was an established fact, that no 
country in Europe, from the most wealthy 
to the very poorest, consumed anything 
like the same quantity of wheat, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, as the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom. Therefore, in his 
opinion, it was of the very highest im- 
portance—nay, it was absolutely necessary 
to our safety—that our supply of wheat 
should be constant and abundant,—so 
abundant as to leave out the possibility of 
scarcity, so constant as not to put it in the 
power of a foreign country to injure or 
annoy us. It was absolutely necessary, 
that we should be entirely independent, 
and that the supply necessary we our- 
selves should grow, because we ourselves 
consumed it. On this subject he should 
quote an authority, which the gallant 
Officer himself would admit to be a high 
one—an authority, indeed, which was 
indisputable, one to whom economists 
ever bowed—the Corypheeus of free-trade 
—whose opinions were the corner-stone 
of it, and whose memory would ever be 
held in the highest possible respect so 
long as talent was valued in that House. 
It did so happen, that be was about to 
quote the opinions of a man who was 
generally looked upon as not very friendly 
to the landed interest — he meant the 
Jamented Mr. Huskisson. That right 
hon. Gentleman had stated in a pam- 
phlet—‘ The history of the country for 
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‘the last one hundred and seventy years 
‘clearly proves, on the one hand, that 
‘ cheapness produced by foreign import is 
‘the sure forerunner of scarcity ; and, on 
‘the other, that a steady home supply is 
‘the only safe foundation of steady and 
‘moderate prices.’ But Mr. Huskisson 
did not overlook the fact, that, in 1765, a 
remarkable change took place in out 
Corn-laws. From the reign of Charles 
2nd, down to 1765, the policy of this 
country was to prohibit the importation of 
corn. There was a duty of 8s., when the 
price rose to 51s., which, at that period, 
was tantamount to a prohibition. On 
this subject Mr. Huskisson said, ‘ During 
‘upwards of 100 years, up to the year 
‘1765, the import of foreign corn was 
‘restrained by very high duties, What 
‘was the state of the country during those 
‘100 years ?—That, in ordinary seasons 
‘our own growth supplied a stock of corn 
‘fully ample for our consumption ;—that, 
‘in abundant seasons, we had some to 
‘spare, which we exported ;—that, in bad 
‘ seasons, we felt no want, and were under 
‘no apprehension ;—that the price of corn 
‘seldom varied more than a few shillings 
‘per quarter ;—that we had no years of 
‘inordinate gain to the farmer, and of 
‘ starvation to the consumer ;—that prices, 
‘instead of rising from year to year, were 
‘ gradually diminishing, so that at the end 
‘of this long period of a century, during 
‘which we never imported foreign corn, 
‘they were actually one-fifth lower than 
‘at the beginning of it. Would to God 
‘that we had continued this salutary 
‘system! But, in 1765, it was most un- 
‘fortunately abandoned. What has been 
‘the result? Precisely the reverse of the 
‘former system. Instead of a steady 
‘supply, afforded at steady and mode- 
‘rate prices, we have witnessed frequent 
‘and alarming scarcities. Every year our 
‘dependence on foreign supply was in- 
‘ creasing, till the war came, and, by inter- 
‘rupting that supply, greatly aggravated 
‘all our evils, for a country which depends 
‘on enemies or rivals for the food of its 
‘people, is never safe in war. In the first 
‘eighteen years of this war, we were forced 
‘ to pay sixty millions of money (to nations, 
‘every one of whom has, in the course of 
‘it, been an enemy) for ascanty and inade- 
‘ quate supply of foreign corn; and when, 
‘for this purpose, we had parted with all 
‘our gold, and even our silver currency, 
‘combined Europe shut its ports against 
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“us, and America co-operating, first laid 
“an embargo, and then went to war.’ 

Now, what did he say further on thissub- 
ject?—* In peace, the habitual dependence 
‘ on foreign supply is dangerous. We place 
‘the subsistence of our own population, 
‘not only at the mercy of foreign Powers, 
‘but also on their being able to spare as 
‘much corn as we may want to buy. 
‘Suppose, as it frequently happens, the 
‘harvest in the same year to be a short 
‘one, not only in this country, but in the 
‘foreign countries from which we are 
‘fed—what follows? The habitually ex- 
‘porting country, France, for instance, 
‘stops the export of its corn, and feeds its 
‘ people without any great pressure. The 
‘habitually importing country, England, 
‘which, even in a good season, has hitherto 
‘ depended on the aid of foreign corn, de- 
‘ prived of that aid in a year of scarcity, 
‘is driven to distress bordering upon fa- 
‘mine. There is, therefore, no effectual 
‘security, either in peace or war, against 
‘the frequent return of scarcity, approach- 
‘ing to starvation, such as of late years 
‘we have frequently experienced, but in 
‘our maintaining ourselves habitually in- 
‘dependent of foreign supply. Let the 
‘bread we eat be the produce of corn 
‘grown among ourselves, and I, for one, 
‘care not how cheap it is; the cheaper 
‘the better. It is cheap now, and I re- 
‘joice at it, because it is altogether owing 
‘to a sufficiency of corn of our own 
‘growth. But, in order to insure a con- 
‘ tinuance of that cheapness, and that suf- 
‘ficiency, we must ensure to our own 
‘growers that protection against foreign 
‘import which has produced these bless- 
‘ings, and by which alone they can be 
‘permanently maintained.’ Mr. Huskis- 
son delivered these opinions in 1815, the 
period when the heavy restrictive duties 
were imposed. 

Mr. Hume: Did he not change his 
opinions ?—[** No.” ] 

Sir James Graham: When? 

Mr. Hume: Why, in 1821. 

Sir James Graham: Change bis opin- 
ions ? 

Mr. Hume: To be sure he did. 

Sir James Graham would join issue 
with the hon. Member. He held in his 
hand the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, drawn up in 1821,—drawn up, he 
believed, by Mr. Huskisson, and from it, 
he could, certainly, draw no such conclu- 
sion as that Mr. Huskisson had changed 
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his opinions. Let the House remark, 
that he was now about to quote from a 
Report which was drawn up by the la- 
mented Gentleman himself. Now, what 
were the remarks ?—did they show any de- 
parture from the general principles pre- 
viously laid down? The Report said, 
‘Your Committee are not insensible to 
‘the importance of securing the country 
‘from a state of dependence upon other, 
‘and possibly hostile, countries, for the 
‘subsistence of its population.” The 
terms were almost the same; and if they 
were not, he could assure the House, he 
would not, for the sake of obtaining an 
advantage in debate, have quoted one 
word, if he thought that, by so doing, he 
exposed the memory of that great states- 
man to the slightest taunt. The measure 
which now regulated the corn-trade of the 
country, and which the hon. Gentleman 
found such fault with, was the measure of 
Mr. Huskisson. [Mr. Hume: No, no.] 
He would appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s colleagues—to hon. Members 
right and left—whether it was not a 
measure which he particularly favoured ; 
whether the duty, as it now stood, was 
not his own suggestion; or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, whether the scale of va- 
rying duties was not suggested by him, in 
direct contradistinction to a fixed scale, 
on the ground, that a fixed scale was 
highly dangerous, and wholly inapplicable 
when the landed interest most required 
protection—the season when the crops 
might happen to fail? He knew that to 
have been Mr. Huskisson’s opinion, for 
he had it from himself. In his judgment, 
the great excellence of the present law 
was, that, as the price rose, the duty de- 
clined, thus giving both relief to the con- 
sumer, and protection to the agriculturist. 
The next point to which he (Sir James 
Graham) should allude, was, the nostrum 
prescribed by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, the ultimate effect of which would 
be, an absolute free trade in corn. It was 
a hardship, that, in debating important 
matters, terms were thoughtlessly, and 
sometimes flippantly, used, which ought 
never to have been used at all; and he 
should contend, that as the hon. Gentle- 
man applied the words “ free trade,” they 
could have no meaning; such a thing as 
free trade did not exist. Mr. Huskisson 
himself never contemplated such a state 
of things; he never made any attempt at 
‘free trade ;” he never applied the term 
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“‘ free trade” to his measures, but spoke of 
them as they really were—a substitution 
of protecting for prohibitory duties. 
What course did Mr. Huskisson take 
with respect to the silk trade? Did he 
make, or attempt to make, what was 
called a “free” trade in silk? He laid a 
duty of twenty-five per cent, or rather, 
the minimum was twenty-five per cent on 
silk, which, as far as certain goods— 
gauzes, he believed—were concerned, was 
afterwards raised, and was at the present 
time little below forty or fifty per cent. 
Now, this was what was called free trade. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had 
shown, that the only protection the agri- 
culturists now had, did not amount to 
more than 6s. 8d. per quarter; and was 
that equal to the protection given to silk ? 
And what, he would ask, were the grounds 
on which Mr. Huskisson defended the 
imposition of these duties? Expressly, 
that, as our manufactures were burthened 
by taxation, a protection as against France 
was not merely advisable, but necessary. 
He would show, that, in addition to the 
general, there were also special burthens 
pressing on agriculture, which required, 
that land should have a similar protection. 
Before he sat down, he would promise to 
the House to demonstrate that. Then, as 
to the argument of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), that the existing Corn-law, 
compared with that of 1815, was incom- 
patible with the commercial prosperity of 
the country, he would show, that a greater 
fallacy could not be entertained. He de- 
sired the particular attention of the House 
to this, as he did not wish to be misun. 
derstood, and _ his argument was very 
capable of misrepresentation. He would 
show, that under the present law, there 
had been a considerable increase ‘of ex- 
ports to those countries which were the 
chief corn-growing countries,—such as 
Russia, Denmark, Prussia, Germany, the 
Netherlands, the British North American 
Colonies, and the United States of Ame- 
rica. The whole exports to those coun- 
tries (and he included all articles of what- 
ever kind) in the year 1828, amounted to 
27,472,0001. official value ; and, in 1832, 
35,216,000/.; being an increase of one- 


sixth during the period that the present 
Corn-law had been in existence. But, 
perhaps, it would be fair to state the 
British and Irish exports only, and the 
hon. Gentleman might have the declared 
or official value, of doth, just as he liked. 
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[Mr. Hume: The official.] Very well; 
the official. In 1828, the official value of 
exports of British and Irish produce, was 
21,275,0002.; in 1832, the value rose to 
28,031,000/.; showing an increase of 
seven millions, during the time that these 
decried laws had been in operation. He 
must beg to state another argument. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had un- 
dertaken to point out all the burthens to 
which the landed interest was peculiarly 
exposed ; but he really thought, that the 
hon. Member had understated the case 
which might be made out on their behalf. 
The hon. Gentleman actually asserted, 
that he knew of no tax which bore directly 
on the land. The hon. Gentleman had 
wholly—he had entirely overlooked one 
little tax, called the ‘* Land-tax,” which, 
at the present time, amounted to not less 
than 2,000,000/. The hon. Gentleman had 
expressed a doubt, too, on the subject of 
tithe—whether or not it bore exclusively on 
theland. Wishing to resolve the doubts of 
the hon. Gentleman, he would beg leave to 
quote an authority of some considerable 
standing on the subject. Mr. Ricardo said 
thus :—‘ The growers of corn are subject 
‘to some of these peculiar taxes, such as 
‘tithes, a portion of the poor-rate, and, 
‘perhaps, one or two other taxes, all of 
‘which tend to ratse the price of corn, 
‘aod other raw produce equal to these 
* peculiar burthens. In the degree, then, 
‘in which these taxes raise the price of 
‘corn, a duty should be imposed on its 
‘importation. If ‘from this cause, it be 
‘raised 10s. per quarter, a duty of 10s. 
‘should be imposed on the importation 
‘of foreign corn, and a drawback of the 
‘same amount should be allowed on the 
‘exportation of corn. By means of this 
‘ duty, and this drawback, the trade would 
‘be placed on the same footing as if it 
‘had never been taxed ; and we should be 

‘quite sure, that capital would neither be 

‘injuriously, for the interests of the coun- 
ty, attracted towards, nor repelled from 

‘it. The greatest benefit results to a 
‘country when its Government forbears to 
‘give encouragement, or oppose obstacles, 
‘in the way of any disposition of capital 
‘which the proprietor may think most 
‘advantageous to him. By imposing 
‘tithes, &c., on the farmer exclusively, no 
‘obstacle would be opposed to him, if 
‘there were no foreign competition, be- 
“cause he would be able to raise the price 
‘of his produce; and if he could not do so, 
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‘he would quit a trade which no longer 
‘ afforded him the usual and ordinary pro- 
‘fits of all other trades. But, if importa- 
‘tion was allowed, an undue encourage- 
‘ment would be given to the importation 
‘of foreign corn, unless the foreign com- 
‘modity were subject to the same duty, 
‘equal to tithes or any other exclusive 
‘tax, as that imposed on the home- 
‘grower. The hon. Gentleman surely 
could not be doubtful now on the subject 
of tithes, or assert, that land was not 
subject to direct burthens. There was 
tithe to pay—there was the Land-tax 
—simply two millions—the Malt-duty, no 
very trifling impost—county rates, which, 
in fact, put the landed proprietors in the 
place of public prosecutor; these were 
the burthens resting solely on the land. 
But he would only refer to tithe and poor- 
rate, of the amount of which he happened 
to have an estimate. which had been given 
him, in some degree, as an award by the 
Legislature, and which set these burthens 
down at three-and-thirty per cent on the 
amount of rental. [Mr. Hume: Three- 
and -thirty on the rental?] The amount 
was three-and-thirty; and as the hon. 
Gentleman secmed to be taken by sur- 
prise, he would call his attention to the 
time and-circumstance when the award, 
as he termed it, had been made. At the 
time that the Property-tax was imposed, 
ls. 6d. in the pound was charged as the 
farmer’s share. Scotland remonstrated 
against this, on the ground, that tithe and 
poor-rate were both computed in their 
rent, which was not the case in England, 
and the consequence was, that, after a fair 
consideration of the question, the tax was 
reduced to Is. in the pound for the 
farmers of Scotland, and maintained at 
ls. 6d. for the English farmers. There- 
fore, as he before stated, the Legislature 
had decided, that the amount of tithe and 
poor-rate was thirty-three per cent on 
rental. Hepresumed, that the hon. member 
for Middlesex would get over that difficulty 
by telling the House, that it was proposed 
to have a commutation of tithe ; but even, 
supposing that accomplished, which it 
was not, and could not be for some time, 
still he would say, that tithe was a charge 
upon land, and never could cease to be 
one of its burthens. If argument founded 
upon the expected commutation of tithes 
was good for anything, it was far more 
powerful against the Motion than in its 
favour; for what did it cometo? Nothing 
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more nor less than this—‘* You are on 
the eve of making great changes, which, 
when they come into operation, will per- 
mit the free importation of corn upon just 
principles and without injury to any one ; 
but, by all means, take care that you admit 
the foreign corn before those circumstances 
take place which alone can justify that 
admission.” Let not the House forget 
that the hon. Member had, in express 
terms, admitted, nay, unhesitatingly 
avowed, that his Motion was but a 
stepping-stone to perfect freedom of 
trade; but, in the meanwhile, that 
stepping-stone was to be a resting place, 
and one of some duration too. Did he 
suppose, then, that during the long in- 
terval which of necessity must elapse be- 
tween the alteration of the present law 
and the establishment of the hon. Member’s 
fondest hopes, popular discontent could be 
prevented? Did he or did any man sup- 
pose that a fixed duty would give satis- 
faction to the people at large? What 
their sentiments were on the subject there 
was, he believed, no reason to doubt. 
Very conclusive evidence of the prevailing 
opinion out of doors was to be found in 
the columns of a leading journal, which, 
while it greatly influenced the public 
feeling, was a pretty sure index of its 
nature and tendencies. He should now 
read from the journal to which he had 
been alluding, a passage the most con- 
demnatory of a fixed duty that it was 
possible to conceive :—‘ As to a “ fixed ” 
‘duty, it is neither more nor less than a 
‘fixed evil—a fixed discouragement of 
‘manufactures—a fixed robbery of the 
‘consumer by the producer—a_ fixed 
‘bounty upon foreign industry, to the 
‘detriment of British—a fixed aggrava- 
‘ tion of the burthen of the Poor-laws— 
‘a fixed monopoly of subsistence against 
‘a hungry multitude.’ The hon, Gentle- 
man would probably desire no_ better 
proof of the utter insufficiency of his 
plan to produce content in the public 
mind, than was to be derived from the 
extract which the House had just heard; 
but he seemed to think, and perhaps 
justly, that the proposed alteration in the 
Corn-laws would have the effect for a time 
of raising prices. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had more than once declared, 
that the effect of an alteration in the 
Corn-laws would be to raise prices abroad. 
But he was prepared to prove, that a free 
trade in corn would raise prices here, and . 
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not abroad. And what was the fact ?— 
In the year 1673, the trade in corn was 
perfectly free, and the average price was 
53s. The corn-trade was then restricted, 
and the prices gradually fell. From 1700 
to 1735, the price, in the earlier part of 
that period, was 39s. 2d.; in the latter, 
34s. 103d. From 1766 to 1774, they 
had eight years of free trade; and he 
begged attention to the consequence ; the 
average price was 50s. 10d., being a differ- 
ence of I5s. In 1773, ‘there was an 
alteration of the law not very material to 
the question under consideration, and the 
price from that to 1791, was 49s. 24d., 
being a difference of 13s. 4d. From 
these facts it was evident that the oper- 
ation of free trade was to produce fluctua- 
tions and high prices, while the effect 
of fan opposite system was uniformity and 
steadiness. To refer to what he conceived 
likely to be the evils of the change, the 
first effect, if it should ever be carried 
into operation, would be to throw land 
out of cultivation, and diminish the de- 
mand for agricultural labour; and he 
would ask, what then was to become of 
our surplus population? Those labourers 
would cease to consume to the same 
extent as if they were employed; the 
shop-keepers would suffer; and they would 
make fewer demands on the manufac- 
turers. It would therefore immediately 
operate upon the manufacturing classes, 
diminishing the demand for their produc- 
tions, and producing a depression of wages. 
That again must act injuriously upon the 
interests of agriculture, by diminishing 
the demand for agricultural produce, and 
depressing the wages of the agricultural 
labourers; and so the whole operation 
would proceed in a vicious circle, and 
one body of labourers would go on dis- 
placing another, until the manufacturing 
interests themselves would be forward to 
regret, that there ever had been a free 
trade in corn; and he hesitated not to 
predict, that the ultimate effect would be 
the total destruction of the manufacturing 
interest of the country by destroying the 
home market. He did not undervalue the 
foreign market ; it was the great stimulus 
to manufactures ; but the zeal to extend it 
should not lead to the destruction of the 
home market, which would be fatal to the 
prosperity of all. The hon. member for 
Bolton had made an appeal to the Irish 
Members on behalf of the Motion then 
before the House—he, too, would appeal 
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to the same parties, confident that they 
would see that the true interests of their 
constituents were identified with the 
maintenance of the present system. The 
hor, and gallant Member had stated, 
that there was a resemblance in the 
situation of Ireland and Poland, as to the 
export trade in corn of those two coun- 
tries. The parallel was more strictly 
correct than the hon. and gallant Member 
seemed, by his afterwards relinquishing 
it so apprehensively, to imagine. He had 
sought with much pains accurate data, to 
institute a comparison in this respect, 
both as to prices of corn in Ireland and 
in Poland, during a certain period. He 
quoted from an authority, he hoped alto- 
gether unimpeachable, the house of Ar- 
mand and Verny, of Dantzig, in Poland, 
which assured him, that there was above 
one-third of that vast country waste, and 
that great tracts of country were now 
thrown in pasture for want of a market. 
The issue of these inquiries as to the prob- 
ability of receiving an adequate supply 
of corn from Ireland to meet our deficiency 
in cases of short harvests, was, that a 
great quantity of land was also waste in 
that part of the United Kingdom. It was 
represented, that in Poland, from peculiar 
circumstances, a great quantity of corn 
was habitually consumed by the cattle. 
It was also the opinion of these intelligent 
gentlemen, that Poland would export per- 
haps three times as much corn as was now 
exported, without growing a single blade 
more. The returns of the prices of 
corn during the years 1832 and 1833, 
in the province of Volhynia, enabled 
him to strike the average price for that 
period at from 36s. to 38s. per quarter. 
The prices in Ireland, in 1833, were, for 
wheat, 41s. 6d.; for barley, 26s. 7d. ; 
oats, 12s. 6d. the English quarter; but 
the average for the last two months was 
as closely as possible the same as in 
Poland, being 37s. 4d. a quarter, which 
also was about the same price it bore in 
Canada. Would the House, then, taking 
the European view of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, and disregarding Ireland 
and our colonial possessions, prefer the 
produce of foreign countries to the produce 
of his Majesty’s dominions, Let it be re- 
membered, that our North American 
colonies were the outlets for our surplus 
population ; and the question was, he re- 
peated, whether they should be cultivated, 
or Poland. He could not hesitate, and 
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he now would appeal to Irish Gentlemen, 
whether they would not prefer that our 
supplies should be drawn, in cases of 
emergency, from Ireland or our colonies 
in America—a great and rising country— 
to importing it from a foreign country ? 
‘* Encourage (he said) the growth of wheat, 
above all things, in Ireland. I rejoice in 
the ports of this country being open to 
Irish corn; and I hope sincerely, that her 
full participation in the benefits of our 
trade and our institutions will render the 
Union between the countries perpetual, 
which I believe never can be safely calcu- 
lated upon, unless we secure to Ireland 
all the advantages of the English market.” 
The hon. member for Middlesex had stated, 
that prices were kept so high as to interfere 
with the manufacturing interest. That 
assertion could only be controverted by 
facts, and to facts he would appeal. He 
ventured to predict, on the restoration of 
the ancient standard of value, that the 
price of wheat in this country could not 
exceed the average price of the last cen- 
tury, as judged by the same standard. 
What was its average price during the 
last century? It was 50s. From the 
restoration of the standard in the reign of 
William 3rd, down to the year 1792, there 
was no quinquennial period in which it 
exceeded 49s. 11d. During the last six 
weeks, with a regulated duty, it had ac- 
tually been 48s. 1ld.,—ls. less. That 
fact was conclusive of this point,—that 
an exorbitant price of corn was physically 
impossible. A scarcity, indeed, might 
arise from the vicissitudes of seasons, 
under the existing law, and the price 
might be raised at home; yet, in that 
case, importation was not only not pro- 
hibited, but it was even favoured. But in 
years of average production, it was his 
belief, judging from both theory and ex- 
perience, that the price could not exceed 
50s. the quarter. He was not disposed 
to weary the House by recapitulating the 
evidence taken before the Agricultural 
Committee of last year; its tendency was 
to this effect,—that rent, and all prices, 
were rapidly accommodating themselves 
to the existing standard. The opinion 
expressed by the Committee was, that no 
sudden or hasty interference should take 
place ; that much individual suffering, in- 
deed, must occur, but that the general 
tendency of things was to settle down to 
a steadiness of price. He hoped, then, 
that as a deliberative assembly, the House 
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would pause and consider seriously before 
it deranged a matter of such importance ; 
involving, in that confusion which must 
attend all rash experiments, the price of 
agricultural produce. As the organ of the 
Committee in question, he stated, that 
steadiness of price was above all things to 
be considered; that it was the primary 
object never again to be overlooked. The 
Committee, in their Report, not only de- 
livered that opinion, but endeavoured to 
trace—and to trace with precision—what 
had been the effect of the present law in 
that respect. From the account given by 
the Committee, the following statement, 
showing the aggregate average price of 
each quinquennial period between 1797 
(when first any approximation was made 
to accurate official returns of the average 
price of corn throughout England) and 
1833, and the per centage of each varia- 
tion—omitting the intermediate period, 
between 1826 and 1829, when the exist- 
ing law came into operation; had been 
drawn up:— 


Quinquennial Period. Average. Variation. 
s. d. 

1797—1801 79 1 220 per cent 
1802—1806 69 9 100 
1807—1811 88 5 74 
1812—I816 82 2 183 
1817—1821 74 0 143 
1822—1826 56 1 81 
1829—1833 61 8 49 


He begged the attention of the House 
to the evidence afforded by this statement. 
In the five years, 1822—26, when, at pre- 
cisely the same period, the restriction law 
of 3815 was in operation, and a great 
alteration had taken place in the value of 
money, then the price of wheat fell, as 
will be seen, from 74s. to 56s. the quarter, 
and the variation became reduced from 
143 per cent to 81 per cent. But, during 
the five years 1829 —33, the price of corn 
being 61s. 8d. the variation only reached 
49 per cent. Were it necessary to push 
these arguments further, he was in a con- 
dition to extend them so as to prove, to 
most incontestible demonstration, the su- 
periority of our present law, as regarded 
steadiness of price, to even a free importa- 
tion of corn,—the measure contended for 
by the hon. member for Middlesex. He 
would next compare our prices to those of 
Rotterdam ; and he appealed to the hon. 
member for Essex to say whether he could 
take a fairer market for this purpose than 
that of Rotterdam, where there existed a 
perfect free trade in corn? In the five 
years to which he had just alluded, the 
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variation in the English market being 49 
per cent, the variation in that of Rotterdam 
was 91 per cent. The hon. Gentleman 
might say, that the extreme variation in 
former periods had arisen from the dis- 
turbed state of the English corn-market, 
induced by war; but let him remind the 
House, that the hon. Member called upon 
it to revive that very state of things; for 
his recommendation was, to place the 
country in that condition of dependence 
on foreign importation, in which the ca- 
price or misgovernment of any neighbour- 
ing State might derange our whole policy. 
The hon. member for Bolton appeared to 
think the question before them was a 
landlord’s question. That was the opinion 
of many other persons, and, therefore, to 
that he should apply himself. Few, per- 
haps, there had waded through the whole 
contents of that voluminous report of the 
Agricultural Committee; but many persons 
had attended pretty steadily throughout 
the examination detailed in its pages, and 
they and the hon. Member would recollect 
the examination and evidence of a very 
intelligent witness—Mr. Oliver. He had 
been asked whether, when once rent and 
prices had accommodated themselves to 
the change in the circulating medium, the 
Corn-laws would not become a landlord’s 
question? To which he had replied in 
the affirmative, and remarked, that labour- 
ers’ wages would not afterwards be very 
materially affected, and, consequently, they 
would not be particularly interested in the 
question. Upon maturer thought, how- 
ever, that gentleman changed his opinion, 
and when cross-examined, he acknow- 
ledged his first declaration to have re- 
quired qualification, and admitted that 
the labourers were as much _ interested 
in the question as the landlords. He 
stated, that if 3,000,000 quarters of corn 
were imported into the country, the num- 
ber of labourers who would be thrown out 
of employment must, of course, depend 
upon the number of acres of land neces- 
sary to produce so much marketable corn, 
and the inutility of the land so thrown 
out of culture. Ina former part of his 
evidence he stated, that twelve bushels 
for each acre producing corn was required 
for seed and feeding farm horses, and, 
consequently, the marketable corn was 
the excess of the gross produce over 
twelve bushels per acre. If, then, it were 
supposed, that land producing eighteen 
bushels per acre would be thrown out 
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of cultivation, it followed, that the extent 
would be one acre for each six bushels of 
the quantity assumed to be imported, 
which would give, in round numbers, 
4,000,000 of acres. Assuming, then, 
that the land to be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion in the case put, would be equal to the 
production of 24 bushels per acre, the 
extent thrown out would be 2,000,000 of 
acres; and if the gross consumption of 
the empire, or the gross produce, at the 
usual Estimate of 50,000,000, were di- 
vided by 36 (the estimated average num- 
ber of bushels produced per acre) it would 
give 18,000,000 of acres as the land an- 
nually producing corn. The quantity of 
land which would thus be rendered un- 
susceptible of culture by the annual im- 
portation of 3,000,000 quarters, would be 
2,000,000 or about one-ninth part of the 
land now under corn crops, and, accord- 
ing to the proportion of the population 
dependent on agriculture, as ascertained 
by the last census, it followed, that be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,000,000 of indivi- 
duals would be deprived of their present 
means of subsistence, of whom about 
one-fourth part, or say from 200,000 to 
250,000 might be considered labourers, 
After that statement, he (Sir James Gra- 
ham) would confidently ask the House, 
was that a landlord’s question which he 
advocated? To him it seemed so much 
to involve the good of the labourers, that 
he dreaded, by meddling with it, to derange 
the present system, and involve them in 
ruin, and the country in disaster. The 
economists, however, had a cure for these 
evils; but, the present, he confessed, was 
one of those questions on which he felt 
himself compelled to differ from that class 
of enlightened and ingenious men, for 
whom, on ail other questions, he enter- 
tained great respect. There was no ques- 
tion in which they pushed their theories 
to a more dangerous length than that of 
the corn trade; their argument being, that 
the hands thrown out of employment by 
the free admission of foreign grain must 
be elsewhere absorbed. He would appeal 
to the hon. member for Oldham, than 
whom no one was better acquainted with 
the circumstances and habits of the rural 
population, and he should judge between 
him and the economists, whether any ab- 
surdity could be greater than the supposi- 
tion, that the ploughman was capable of 
being made to spin. Let them conceive 
his iron hands manipulating cotton,—his 
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ponderous strength stooping to manufac- 
ture bobbin-net, and his hardened consti- 
tution, accustomed to all the vicissitudes 
of climate, transplanted to the atmos- 
phere of a workshop,—and they would 
feel that such speculations were imprac- 
ticable ;—that they might, indeed, serve 
well enough for day dreams to the politi- 
cal economists, but that nature herself 
would rebel against the attempt to carry 
them into execution. There was one 
other subject at which he wished to glance 
before he sat down, which was most satis- 
factorily established in the evidence given 
before the Committee last year,—he meant 
the thriving condition of the artisans and 
labourers employed in manufactures. He 
knew, indeed, that there were, as there 
must be, exceptions,—that some honest 
men, able and willing to work, could not 
obtain employment; but he spoke of 
their general state. It was admitted on 
all hands, that they were, so speaking, 
fully employed; for, indeed, it was pre- 
cisely among those occupied on land, 
that the surplus labour was found. He was 
aware that he might be taunted with hav- 
ing used, in reference to the restoration of 
the standard of value, an argument which 
went to show that the condition of the 
labourer would be injured by that change; 
he admitted, that he was then, and that he 
had since been, overborne by the force of 
evidence; but he denied that the falsifi- 
cation of his opinions upon that occasion 
at all invalidated the line of argument he 
adopted on the present; the result, though 
different from what he had anticipated, 
had been most gratifying. He had to 
state a very remarkable instance to show, 
contrary to the opinion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that while wages had 
risen, the price of bread and other articles 
of subsistence had sustained a great dimi- 
nution. The case which he was about to 
instance, was that of the strike which had 
recently occurred among the journeymen 
coopers. About a month ago they struck 
for an advance of wages, though the 
masters had, at different periods, within 
the last twenty years, made them an ad- 
vance. The masters conceiving that they 
had already advanced their wages as far 
as was consistent with the profits of the 
trade, and that their present demand was 
an exorbitant one, refused to accede to it; 
and as there was a great demand at that 
time for casks, the master coopers, not 
knowing well what to do, came to the Ad- 
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miralty, and requested to be supplied with 
store-casks from the King’s Yards ; and to 
prove that the demand was an exorbitant 
one, they put into his (Sir J. Graham’s) 
possession the paper he now held in 
his hand. The hon. Baronet then read 
the following extract from the paper in 
question :— 


In March, 1813, when bread was 1s. 63d. 
the quartern loaf, the masters and journey- 
men met, and agreed on a list of wages, taking 
the price of bread and beer as the basis. In 
December, 1815, the masters gave the journey. 
men notice they wished to meet them, and in 
January, 1816, a list was agreed on. In 
January, 1819, the masters and journeymen 
met by mutual consent to examine and cor- 
rect any practical grievance on either side. In 
1825 the journeymen gave notice, that they 
were not satisfied with the wages agreed on in 
1819, and requested the masters to meet them. 
Numerous meetings took place, but the masters 
found the demands, and the conduct of the 
men at the meetings of such a nature, that 
the masters declined any further communica- 
tion with them. It will be here observed, 
that, from the pressure of orders, after thirteen 
weeks resistance, the masters were forced to 
pay by their list. Since then an unprece- 
dented want of employment has occurred, 
still the masters continued to pay by the 
journeymen’s list, which is included in the fol- 
lowing scale :— 





(Making,with Com-1813, 1816. 1819. 1825. 4834, 

mon Hoops). Se && £6 she ah 
Stout butts....++- 4 Occ 3 7 ue FB STA SS 
Ditto puncheons .62 10 «6 2 9ee 2 9oe 3 OS CE 
Ditto hogsheads ..2 5 «6 9 2e2 2 46.2 6..210 
Ditto barrels ...... 2 Dee H CO ce:2 Onn 2 9 cae. 8 
Ditto kilderkins ..1 9.6 1 8 oe } 8 ee 2 0.42 4 
PiISMiMe cecceccsced Feel Geel Geel Foe 8 10 
X hogsheads ...... 9 DScoD Oe? Pas 8448 2 
Ditto barrels ...... 111.6110... 110 ,.,1 11h oe 2 2 
Bread,perquartern.1 63.4. 1 14+. 0 114.. 9 103..0 94 


Porter, per pot .0020 6 06 O 4he0 0 53460 53..0 4 


To explain the above to those who are not in 
the trade. Suppose a man to make, for his 
week’s work, two of each kind of casks, as 
above, and the man and his family consume 
seven quartern loaves, and seven pots of 
porter weekly (their basis of wages), it would 
stand thus :-— 

Wages. Bread and Beer. 


£.8. d. s. 

1813S .eeeeel 17 lO.ceees 14 3 

1816. e006 115 O.eeoeeld 1 

1819 ...066 116 2.ee0c0 9 1) 

W825 eccceel 18 8.....5 8 10% 

(Now demanded) .. 1834. 4.00. 2 4 icceee 7 8 


Meat, and other articles in proportion.” 


It would be seen from this list, that the 
wages of the men fell a little in 1816, the 
effect, no doubt, of a well known mone- 
tary operation of the time. But now, in 
the year 1834, when the men struck and 
refused to work, what were the wages they 
received, and what was the comparative 
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price of those articles of subsistence upon 
which, as a basis, their wages had been 
originally fixed? The wages that they 
now received amounted to 2/. 4s. 2d. per 
week, while the price of bread and beer 
(taking the amount to be consumed by 
aman and his family in the week) had 
fallen from 14s. 34d., which was the 
price in 1813, to 7s. 8d., which was the 
ptice at the present period. The simple 
facts which that document stated spoke 
for themselves ; they were so conclusive, 
and so entirely confirmatory of what he 
had advanced, that he was sure nothing 
was required to add to the force of them. 
He was certain, that they would pro- 
duce but one opinion in the House 
with regard to the necessity of such a 
Motion as that now brought forward by 
his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex. 
He had now gone through the principal 
part of the arguments which he had 


deemed it his duty to address to the House. 


in opposition to the Motion of that hon. 
Member. He was about to come now to 
a part of the question of rather a delicate 
nature, but he felt, that he should be be- 
traying his duty if he did not advert to it. 
The point to which he was going to allude 
was this—that it was impossible to regard 
this question of an alteration in the Corn- 
laws without a reference to the political 
considerations connected with it. He 
conceived, that those relations between 
tenant and landlord, and between farmer 
and labourer, which still existed in the 
rural districts of this country, were ties of 
great importance, ties which existed with 
comparative laxity in the manufacturing 
districts, and which were essentially inter- 
woven with the greatness, the security, and 
the prosperity of the country. He should 
regret, as he had no doubt the House 
would regret, exceedingly to see those 
ties at all loosened in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of England. He had endeavoured 
to show, that the question under discus- 
sion was not a landlord’s question solely, 
as it had been so frequently represented, 
but that the considerations connected with 
it were bound up with the interests and 
welfare of the community at large. It 
was a question with regard to which, if 
they should take one false step, the ruin 
of the landlords would not be the sole 
consequence—they would involve in their 
common ruin the great farming interest 
of England. It was not to the agricultural 
interest only that great danger was to beap- 
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prehended from such an alteration as the 
hon. Member proposed in the Corn-laws. 
It was his solemn and firm opinion, that if 
such an alteration should be carried into 
effect, the whole frame of society now ex- 
isting in this country would receive an ir- 
reparable shock—a shock to which he was 
not disposed to subject it. He had already 
said, that, with respect to the effects 
produced by the alteration made in the 
standard of value, he had made, in a state- 
ment which he had formerly put forth on 
that subject, one mistake. He had, in 
offering a prediction on the subject, gone 
somewhat too far, as was often the case 
with those who attempted to foretell the 
future effects of measures. He had said, 
that the alteration in the standard of 
value would be the ruin of the labourer, 
and that it would be productive of great 
danger to the landed interest. He had 
frankly stated where he thought he had 
been wrong in that prediction,—would 
to God he had been wrong in the latter 
point! So far from his having been 
wrong upon that point, all that had 
since occurred had only tended to con- 
firm the statement which he then put 
forth on the subject; all the previous 
family engagements, all the mortgages 
of those connected with the landed 
interest, had been actually increased by 
the alteration effected in the standard 
of value. The hon. member for Es- 
sex, he remembered, was then wise among 
the few. He then foretold what would 
happen as regarded the landed interest, 
and he had never heard the hon. Member 
retract what he then said. That hon. 
Member had sincerely stated, at the time, 
what, he conceived, would be the effect of 
the proposed alteration in the standard of 
value, and subsequent events had con- 
firmed the wisdom of his predictions. The 
landlords were obliged to reduce their 
rents equivalent to the altered value of 
money; they were obliged to reduce their 
means of meeting their engagements, 
while the weight of their fixed engage- 
ments, instead of being diminished, was 
actually increased by the alteration effected 
in the standard of value. He concurred 
in what was stated on that point in the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee of 
last Session. In fact, he drew up the 
Report that was agreed to by that Com- 
mittee. He had stated, in that report, 
that a matter which, according to the time 
presented for its consideration, might be 
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but a trifling injustice in 1826 and 1827, 
would be an overwhelming and most inde- 
fensible injustice in 1833 ; that the landed 
interest having gone through a state of 
suffering, and having accommodated itself 
to the existing state of things, it would be 
gross injustice to subject it to such another 
ordeal; and that the opinion of the House 
should be fearlessly expressed in support 
of the stability of an interest of more im- 
portance than any other interest in the 
country. He was now prepared to do 
what he then called upon the House to 
do—he was prepared to stand by the ex- 
isting Corn-laws, and to resist any the 
first inroad which might be attempted to 
be made upon them. As an honest man, 
he felt it his duty to resist, and to resist 
to the utmost of his power, any measure 
which went to create a sudden simultane- 
ous reduction of rent. It was admitted 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
the effect of such a measure as that which 
he proposed, would be a reduction of 
twenty per cent. in the rent of land. Now, 
would the House take a step calcu- 
lated to produce such an effect as that? 
If the effect of the proposed measure should 
be to reduce rents twenty per cent, he 
spoke advisedly, when he said, that two- 
thirds of the landed property of England 
would at once change hands. Now, he 
conceived, that a measure, pregnant with 
such effects, was nothing short of injus- 
tice, and to any such measure he would 
not give his support. He did not think 
that it could possibly be any benefit to 
the State that a great change of pro- 
prietors should thus suddenly and simul- 
taneously take place; it would be attended 
with great individual suffering—with much 
individual injustice. How far soever 
those evils might eventually attend such 
a large and extensive change, brought 
about under any circumstances, yet if it 
took place gradually—if large capitals 
should be brought to bear quietly and 
peaceably on the purchase of land—if an 
immense mass of land should not be 
thrown together into the market,—those 
necessary evils would be greatly mitigated, 
and the suffering occasioned by such a 
gradual transmutation would be compara- 
tively slight. But if the House were, in one 
night, to change the existing system of the 
Corn-laws, the injustice thereby produced 
would be immense, and the danger beyond 
calculation. However unjust such a 
change in the property of the country 
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might be under any circumstances, if gra- 
dual and not sudden, it might be safe. 
But, in the present instance, the change 
would be at once dangerous and over- 
whelming. He would repeat, that such a 
sudden change would be equivalent to an 
agrarian law— it would be a complete 
change in the existing frame of society. 
These were the considerations which 
weighed with him principally in opposing 
this Motion—considerations which could 
never be dissociated from such a measure 
as that now proposed. It was a mea- 
sure, he would be bold to say, that would 
not be beneficial to the community at 
large, for no measure could possibly be 
productive of general benefit which was 
calculated, like the present, to bring about 
a great change of property—to effect great 
individual misery, and to produce the total 
destruction of an entire class of the com- 
munity. It would be no small evil, when 
such a change would produce the destruc- 
tion of an entire class of the commu- 
nity; and when such a class was the 
agricultural interest—the most important 
class of all. His solemn opinion was, that 
its destruction would be the destruction of 
the state itself. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor said, that al- 
though he should oppose the Motion of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, still, he 
agreed with that hon. Member, that the 
question was one that ought to be imme- 
diately settled. If foreign corn were ad- 
mitted free of duty into Ireland, it would 
do the greatest injury to that country, 
which was essentially agricultural, and 
would throw out of employment immense 
numbers of persons engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The people of Ireland 
were now but poor consumers ; but, if they 
were thrown out of the corn market, they 
would be still poorer consumers both of 
English and Irish natural or manufactured 
produce. Irish exports, such as butter, 
pork, &c. were, upon an average, one- 
third less in price than they were during 
the war. They were told that this mea- 
sure would give cheap food; but what was 
the use of having bread at 5d. the quar- 
tern loaf instead of 1ld., if people should 
be thrown out of employment, or their 
wages reduced in the same proportion as 
the cost of bread? It had been said, that 
the Irish Members would be unanimous 
in support of this measure, but he would 
say, that they would, as they ought to be, 
unanimous in opposing it: He considered 
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that he was expressing the opinion of the 
great body of Irish Members when he 
stated, that the agitation of this question 
in that House would cause great mischief 
in Ireland, particularly if it were found in 
that country that the present Motion was 
not resisted by a great majority of that 
House. This was the only question on 
which he had ever addressed that House, 
in which the interests both of Ireland and 
England were united. If the result of the 
measure was only to give cheap bread, he 
did not see how, at the same time, the 
standard of rent could be kept up. He 
thought that, as the Representative of one 
of the largest agricultural interests in the 
country, he was entitled to a patient hear- 
ing from the House; and the more so, 
that in treating this question, he did not 
mix it up with any extraneous matters. 
However, he would merely appeal to the 
Irish Members in that House, and ask them 
not to be led away by the arguments or 
eloquence of hon. Members opposite. He 
would not further take up the time of the 
House than to call upon the Irish Mem- 
bers to consider this question as a national 
one, and, as such, not to give up, by sup- 
porting the Motion, an important portion 
of their rights and privileges. 

Mr. Richards said, after the powerful 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, a speech which did 
the greatest credit both to his talents and 
industry, it was not his intention to trouble 
the House at any length on the subject of 
the Motion of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. But there was one point which 
the right hon. Baronet had left unnoticed, 
on which he would make a few observations. 
The right hon. Baronet stated truly, that 
agriculture had peculiar burthens ; but he 
omitted to state that, in the very nature of 
things, agriculture, in reference to foreign 
competition, was much less able to support 
excessive taxation than commerce and 
manufactures. The raising corn was a 
simple operation. The boors of Poland 
and of Russia knew how to grow wheat 
almost as well as the most skilful farmers 
in England. In fact, the manner of rais- 
ing corn had not much improved since the 
days of Virgil. It mattered not, that the im- 
plements of husbandry, in many parts of the 
continent, were rude and mis-shapen ; these 
implements answered sufficiently well the 
purposes for which they were used. Again, 
the division of labour in agriculture could 
not, easily, be carried to the same extent 
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as in manufactures. The same individual 
was commonly found to plough, and harrow, 
and sow, and reap, and thresh ; and, there- 
fore, it was vain to expect equal skill and 
despatch in husbandry labour as in manu- 
factures, where labour was generally divid- 
ed and subdivided to an astonishing degree. 
When, to this, was added the astonishing in- 
crease in mechanical and manufacturing 
power, by the wonderful discoveries made 
by such men as Watt, and Arkwright, and 
Dalton, the House would not fail to see 
the wide difference in the ability to sustain 
foreign competition, between agriculture 
and manufactures. But, in regard to manu- 
factures, we possessed natural advantages 
beyond almost all other countries. We had 
abundance of fuel, and a climate which 
admitted of great and Jong-continued exer- 
tion. And, in point of fact, notwithstand- 
ing our enormous taxation, we were able, 
in manufactures, not merely to compete 
with, but to take the lead of, all the 
nations of the world. To manufactures, 
therefore, the principles of free trade, might 
be safely applicable; but the same thing 
would not be safe for agriculture. If the 
ports were to be opened for the free admis- 
sion of foreign grain, the agriculturists of 
the United Kingdom would be placed in 
circumstances of the most unjust and peril- 
ous kind. From our general and _ local 
taxation we could not raise corn as cheap 
as the foreigner. If, then, the ports were 
opened, the corn grown abroad would 
drive much of the land at home out of 
cultivation. The price of corn abroad 
would rise in the same proportion as the 
price here would fall. The price of corn, 
in the markets of Europe, would—the 
cost of freight and the merchant’s profit 
excepted—find a common level. In the 
same degree that agriculture would be 
encouraged abread, it would be discouraged 
at home. Landlords and farmers would 
alike be ruined ; farms would be deserted ; 
thousands of husbandry labourers would 
be thrown out of employment; and the 
Poor-rates would prodigiously increase, 
whilst the number of those able to pay rates 
would diminish ; discontent and disaffection 
would spread over the country, and neither 
property nor life would be secure. The 


hon. member for Middlesex advocated the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, because he wished 
the people to eat cheap bread. He had the 
same wish ; but he dreaded lest the attempt 
to make it cheaper should make it dearer, 
and even incur the risk of having no bread 
If a great country like this were 


at all. 
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so far to change its policy, as to become 
dependent for a large portion of its food on 
foreign countries, circumstances might arise 
of the most dangerous and frightful de- 
scription. Reduce the general and local 
taxation, and lower the cost of production, 
and then they might safely adopt the 
Motion of the hon. member for Middlesex ; 
but the advocates for a free trade in corn 
began at the wrong end. The great error 
of the hon. member fur Middlesex was, to 
disregard circumstances, which made that 
fit and proper in one state of things, totally 
unfit and improper in another. The na- 
tural state of the corn-trade would be that 
of absolute and complete freedom ; but it 
was little short of madness to expect the 
British farmer, loaded with rates and taxes, 
to sell his grain at the same price as the 
foreigner. Again, the hon. member for 
Middlesex seemed chiefly to have relied in 
his speech on the assumption that trade 
and manufactures were distressed, and dis- 
tressed in consequence of the Corn-laws ; 
and therefore, he said, the trade in corn 
ought to be free. Unfortunately for his 
argument, but happily for the country, 
manufactures and trade were in a state of 
great prosperity. Agriculture, indeed, was 
distressed, but not in consequence of the 
Corn-laws, but in spite of them. He 
would not vote for the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Gilbert J. Heathcote, as the Repre- 
sentative of one of the largest agricultural 
counties in England, could not but 
trespass a few moments upon the attention 
of the House. It was a fact but too well 
acknowledged, that the interests of the land 
had so fallen as to be of little or no value 
at all to the holders; and that farmers 
gained no profit for their capital and la- 
bour, whilst the landlord’s rents were re- 
duced to a mere nothing. Rents and rates 
had changed places ; and while the whole 
population of the kingdom had very much 
increased, the agricultural population was 
diminished, not only in England, but in 
Scotland and Wales. The hon. member 
for Middlesex had said, that the Corn-laws 
were for the benefit of the few, and not 
for the many. If this were a question 
affecting the interests of the landlords only, 
he would not say a word on it ; but on the 
part of a very numerous portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects, the small gentry, the 


yeomanry, and the labouring population of 

the couutry at large, as well as the artisans 

of small provine ial towns who supplied 

those agriculturists with implements and 
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other articles of manufacture ; for the sake 
of these extensive interests, he claimed some 
consideration from that House. In so im- 
portant an alteration as that proposed by 
the hon. member for Middlesex—one cal- 
culated to affect so many interests—he 
should surely come forward with the 
opinions and wishes of the country at his 
back ; but he maintained, that great and 
influential bodies in the country held differ- 
ent opinions. In the county which he 
represented there was a strong and general 
feeling against the scheme of the hon. 
Member ; and he represented a county that 
possessed more property than half the bo- 
roughs that sent Members to that House to 
support the hon. Member’s measure. He 
could not see on what principle of justice 
or utility any one could support a proposi- 
tion that went to the subversion of an in- 
terest so bound up with the security of the 
State and the prosperity of the country as 
the landed interest. To that interest, at 
which such a vital blow was now aimed, 
he contended—and he hoped he expressed 
the opinions of a majority of that House, 
as he certainly expressed the opinions of 
great and influential sections of the com- 
munity—protection should be extended. 
It was no difficult matter to foresee the 
ruin and general discontent that would 
follow any plan that would strip the agri- 
cultural interests of that support hitherto 
extended to them, and so eminently due 
tothem. The country wanted no change 
—they did not call for the remedies of the 
hon. Member--they were satisfied with 
the law as it stood—and they were deter- 
mined to uphold it. Whatever might have 
been the feelings among the agriculturists 
on the subject of Corn-laws, they were 
now unanimous against change. Their 
eyes were now open ; and they clearly saw 
that what was proposed asa fixed duty was 
no duty at all—that it was another name 
for free trade. If corn reached a price that 
would be called the remunerating price, 
they knew that the ports would be thrown 
open by order of Council. When the hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the justice of giving 
cheap bread to the manufacturing labourer, 
did he forget the justice of giving employ- 
ment and sustenance to the agricultural 
labourer? Did he think that no interest 
was to be consulted but that of the manu- 
facturers in large towns? Was the land- 
lord to be stripped of his rents, the farmer 
of his profits, and the labourer of his wages 
and his comforts, to support the theories of 
the hon. member for Middlesex? It was 
28 
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stated, and with as much solemnity as if it 
were a truth, that now the time had ar- 
rived for making a beginning of the ex- 
periment ; that it could be done safely now 
when the price of corn was low. But he 
denied, that any change could now be with 
safety made. Once begin innovation, and 
where would it end? The agricultural 
interest was confessedly in embarrassment ; 
and was such the season for making an ex- 
periment to embarrass it the more? But 
the hon. Member was strangely inconsist- 
ent ; and the vacillation of his plans was 
some evidence of the danger of his doc- 
trines. One would expect that, on a ques- 
tion of such vital importance, there would 
have been some fixed scale laid down. But 
that was not the case. Last year he had 
his plan of 15s. duty. Well, did he stick 
to that? Now, this year, he proposed 10s. 
There was besides a third plan of 2s. Gd. 
When he saw those shifting remedies pro- 
posed—when he saw the advocates of free 
trade in corn differing, not only from one 
another, but from themselves—he could 
not help thinking, that the House should 
receive their projects with caution, as he 
was sure the country would with distrust. 
He would just notice another observation, 
merely to mark his total dissent from it, as 
one that had neither reason nor probability 
to justify it; namely, that an alteration 
would not lower the price of corn. He 
could not suppose that if advantages were 
to result from the proposed scheme to the 
agricultural interests, such as were im- 
plied in that declaration, that it would ex- 
cite dissatisfaction. But he would rather 
judge from facts than assertions. The 
landed interest felt a conviction—and in 
that conviction he (Mr. Heathcote) joined, 
—that the measure of the hon. Member 
would come upon it fraught with ruin. 
The measure, as an experiment, was a bad 
one ; for he was sure that in the present 
state of depression the agricultural interest 
could not bear it. It was argued again, 
that it wasa question between the landlord 
and tenant ; that it was merely a consider- 
ation how much of his rent the landlord 
should resign for the public good. He 
(Mr. Heathcote) denied, that it should be 
considered in any other light than as a 
question involving the whole landed inter- 
est. Was not property in land to be at- 
tended to as much as any other property ? 
And it could not be desirable surely to 
sacrifice it. It was not the great landed 
proprietors alone whose interests were con- 
cerned. The question would most deeply 
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injure the small proprietors. There were 
thousands of these throughout the country ; 
and if the Corn-laws were altered, they 
would be sunk from the rank of proprietors 
into the condition of farmers, while the 
farmers would descend to the level of 
cottagers. ‘The House should consider the 
situation of that class; and he would ask, 
was it wise or just to strip them of their 
property and their position in society ? The 
House should consider too that other in- 
terests were protected ; and why, he would 
ask, should not the agricultural interest as 
well? The woollen interest was protect- 
ed, the cotton interest was protected, the 
shipping interest was prutected—all were 
protected ; and was the landed interest the 
only one that should be left undefended ? 
The shipping interest were petitioning for 
protection, and they only desired to be let 
alone. So did the agriculturists say, they 
only wanted to be let alone. 

Lord Morpeth would not attempt to 
follow his right hon. friend in the manifold 
details of his speech—a speech distinguished 
by his usual eloquence, heightened by the 
introduction of topics which were congenial 
to his own feelings, as they appeared to be 
to those of his audience. But he would 
take that opportunity of expressing his de- 
termination to support the proposition of 
the hon. member for Middlesex. Ever 
since he could think on any public ques- 
tion, he was an advocate for free trade in 
corn, and rendering bread cheap to the in- 
dustrious poor. When he first had the 
honour of a seat in that House, as the 
representative of a borough favourable to 
liberal principles—when liberal principles 
were not common—he was one of sixteen 
who divided with the hon. Member in sup- 
port of such a proposition as he now advo- 
vated. Those principles were at that time 
considered vulgar; but he considered they 
were just, when their object was to render 
bread cheap. If he were actuated by selfish 
views, he should perhaps have taken ano- 
ther course. His pecuniary interest was in 
favour of the superiority of the landed 
interest. He resided among a numerous 
body of agriculturists, who were deeply 
distressed ; but he must deal justly by all. 
He was not sent to that House as the 
advocate of the manufacturing classes, but 
to support the interests of the entire com- 
munity. He could not refuse his assent to 
the demonstration, that the more liberal 
and free the trade in corn, the more would 
the general prosperity be promoted. The 
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other articles. Men must pay for all ar- 
ticles, and the more they paid for one, the 
less could they spare for the others. His 
right hon. friend had stated, that the pre- 
sent measure would disturb many interests, 
and create agricultural distress. Those 
might be good topics for declamation ; but 
they were bad reasons for cheating the nation, 
which would be the case if it were forced 
to buy articles dearer in one place than it 
could get them in another. He could not see 
why any objection should be made to take 
the whole question into consideration now, 
in order that a due allowance might be made 
for the various interests of all, and a fair 
adjustment entered into. It might be said, 
that at the present period of general agri- 
cultural distress, acknowledged in the 
Speech from the Throne, it would be harsh 
to adopt measures which would increase 
that distress. He should be sorry to in- 
crease it ; but he contended that permanent 
injury would not result to the agriculturist 
by the proposed measure. Those who called 
themselves the friends of the agricultural 
interest, cried out “Oh, do not withdraw 
from us our present protection ; if we are 
distressed, let not others grow sleek and 
fat.” The greatest grievance would be 
sudden and violent change; and the only 
prospect of a permanent and useful settle- 
ment would be to introduce a measure on 
the basis of justice to all. The shock and 
suddenness of the change that must ulti- 
mately take place, if the present system 
were upheld, would be rendered harmless 
by acceding to the Motion before the 
House. The time was now come for the 
landlord to strike his bargain, when wheat 
was so low as forty-eight shillings. But 
let him hold out; and he might be forced 
to strike under more inauspicious circum- 
stances. His right hon. friend had said, 
that, in the manufacturing districts, there 
was full employment, and therefore the 
measure was uncalled for, and on that 
ground invoked the aid of the member for 
Oldham. But if that were so, the agri- 
culturists must suffer less, for manufacturing 
employment would absorb a great portion 
of the unemployed agricultural population, 
and the agricultural labourers would find 
that refuge in manufacturing employment 
which they could not now find under the 
chilling wing of protection. His right hon. 
friend had thrown severe sarcasms out 
against the hon. member for Middlesex, for 
saying this was a European question. But 
they did not call on the House so to decide it ; 
they called on the House to decide on it as 
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an English question. But if the question 
combined European with English welfare, 
then philanthropy required of the House to 
support it. He was always an advocate 
for free trade in general ; and he thought 
it absurd for some of the advocates of free 
trade to allow it in all other articles, and 
refuse it in corn. It was the duty of the 
House to give all aid to domestic labour ; 
and not impose additional burthens upon 
the people from a wish to vield to any 
partialities of the Government. One argu- 
ment advanced on the other side was, that 
the interests of manufacture were concerned 
in preserving the interests of agriculture, 
and that both were interwoven with each 
other. But it was commonly the case, that 
when one person wished to wrong another, 
he said that the interests of both were 
identical. He (Lord Morpeth) did not 
deny that the interests of the agriculturists 
and the manufacturers might be made to 
harmonize ; there were certain inalienable 
links to bind them all, if the great interests 
of the nation were consulted. A relaxation 
of the Corn-laws would be a vast relief to 
all the industrious classes ; and would their 
comforts and content be no benefit to the 
country? To those whose wages were 
brought so low as barely to enable them to 
procure the common necessaries of life, 
could it be said, that a reduction in the price 
of bread was not an object of vital import- 
ance? The advocates of the present system 
maintained that privileges were due to the 
agricultural body ; that it was the most 
ancient and respectable ; and their property 
was most secure and least liable to fluctua- 
tion ; that the agriculturists were the most 
loyal and peaceable subjects—the props and 
boast of the country ; and, for these reasons, 
that the ascendancy of that body should be 
upheld. All that it would be well to say, 
if England were an agricultural nation, 
and no choice left but to allow agriculture 
its supremacy. It would be well to say so 
for the vale of Tempe—not burthened with 
a national debt. But when the English 
nation chose to wage long and expensive 
wars, and rule over large dominions—when 
she called forth the manufacturing energy 
and skill of her people to her aid—and when 
her manufactures became the great source 
of her wealth and her power—the Parlia- 
ment was bound not to disregard that 
manufacturing interest. It might sound 
very prettily to cite the example of the 
tenant of a tenement on the banks of the 
lazy Scheldt, or the inhabitant of a superb 
villa on the Brenta, upholding and enforc- 
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ing a restrictive policy on the commerce of 
Venice or Amsterdam ; but Great Britain 
could not afford to stickle for an Arcadian 
system, with a debt of 800,000,000/. to pro- 
vide for yearly. With his cordial good 
wishes, he should conclude by expressing 
his intention to vote with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. 

Mr. Clay: Sir, I do not purpose, in the 
few observations with which I am about to 
trouble the House, to take any very ex- 
tended or general view of the wide field of 
argument which presents itself to the mind 
of any man coming to the decision of the 
all-important question now before the 
House ; neither do I purpose to notice all 
the reasons which have been adduced by the 
various hon. Gentlemen who have addressed 
the House in opposition to the Motion of 
my hon. friend. I shall confine myself to 
a@ commentary upon some of the leading 
propositions which have been brought for- 
ward by the right. hon. Baronet ; partly 
because every thing that fell from that 
right hon. Gentleman must have great 
weight with the House; and partly be- 
cause all the propositions to which I refer, 
are, I think, those chiefly relied on else- 
where by the opponents of any alteration 
of our present system of Corn-laws. I feel 
that it is an arduous task to attempt to 
reply to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet ; but I am emboldened so to do, 
because I thought that I discovered in that 
speech—much as it seemed to meet the 
approbation of a large portion of the House 
—fallacies a thousand times refuted, and 
which the happy elocution and clear and 
perspicuous language with which the right 
hon. Gentleman invests every argument he 
employs, only seemed to render more con- 
spicuous. The first point I shall notice is 
the connexion of the question of the Corn- 
laws with that of the currency. I deny 
most distinctly that it has any such con- 
nexion. I deny that the return to cash 
payments—the measure of 1819—is the 
cause of the present low prices of agricul- 
tural produce. It could only have been so 
by contracting the circulating medium. I 
deny that it contracted it. I assert, that 
the currency is now larger, greatly larger, 
than before the return to a metallic stan- 
dard ; that it is very greatly larger than 
during the range of high prices of corn 
from 1809 to 1814, and probably double 
what it was in 1800 and 1801, when wheat 
reached the highest price it ever attained 
in this country ; and that the Bill of 1819 
cannot, therefore, be the cause of the fall 
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of the price of agricultural produce. But 
supposing that I am completely mistaken 
in this supposition—supposing that the 
measure of 1819 has occasioned the present 
low prices of agricultural produce—what 
justification would that circumstance afford 
for legislating to secure high prices for 
agricultural produce alone? It might be 
as good reason for those to use who seek to 
depreciate the standard, or return to a 
paper currency, because then the rise of 
prices would be general. But it is no ar- 
gument at all for laws which enhance the 
price of the articles furnished by one class 
of the community alone, in order to enable 
them the better to bear the burthen of tax- 
ation, while that burthen falls with unmi- 
tigated pressure upon all the other classes, 
the produce of whose industry receives no 
such legislative support. But it is not only 
that the Corn-laws increase the price of 
agricultural produce, leaving all other com- 
modities at their natural level, they posi- 
tively and distinctly tend to lower the 
prices of all those articles of our manufac- 
ture of which we export any portion. This 
assertion may seem strange to hon. Gentle- 
men, but it is capable of proof amounting 
to the strictest demonstration. No axiom 
is more completely established in com- 
mercial science, none more universally by 
commercial men, than this—of whatever 
commodities you export your surplus, the 
price which that surplus obtains in foreign 
markets regulates the price of the whole. 
Now, it is certain that our Corn-laws, by 
depriving the growers of corn on the con- 
tinent of what would be the best market, 
lower for the continental manufacturer the 
cost of the necessaries of life, and thus en- 
able him to come into his own market on 
lower terms, as compared with the English 
manufacturer, than would otherwise be the 
case; but the English manufacturer must 
face this price,—it is the price at which 
alone he can compete with his foreign rival ; 
the price, therefore, which we can obtain 
for the surplus of the manufactured goods 
which we send to foreign markets is low- 
ered by the effect of our Corn-laws, whilst 
they enhance the cost at which such articles 
are produced. Is it not monstrous, under 
these circumstances, to legislate to give 
high prices to the agricultural classes, that 
they may escape the taxation which is 
borne by the community at large? Would 
it not be as reasonable to ask for a tax from 
the community at large, to repay to the 
agricultural classes the whole of the taxes 
which they furnish to the State? Such, 
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in fact, is the present and direct operation 
of the Corn-laws. But again, Sir :—from 
what source do hon. Gentlemen suppose 
that taxation either is now or ever can be 
drawn? Are they not aware, that it never 
can be drawn from any other source than 
that portion of the produce of capital and 
labour which remains after defraying the 
cost of subsistence of the labourer, and re- 
placing the fund of the capitalist. Now, 
under what circumstances does the House 
think that this portion, this surplus, will 
be the largest >—When the necessaries of 
life are dear, or when they are cheap ?— 
When the articles produced by the industry 
of the country are furnished at little cost or 
at much? I really feel it quite unneces- 
sary to push the argument further, or to 
give any other reply to the often-repeated 
fallacy, that the Corn-laws are justifiable 
to protect the agricultural interests, and 
that they enable the whole community to 
bear the burthen of taxation more easily. 
[*« Question, question!” | He was anxious 
(the hon. Member continued) not unneces- 
sarily to detain the House, and he was not 
in the habit of troubling them with long 
speeches. He hoped, therefore, that he 
should not be interrupted. The question 
before them was one of the greatest conse- 
quence to the interests of England ; and it 
would be disgraceful if it did not meet with 
the attention from the House which it de- 
served. The right hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Tamworth, had, on a former even- 
ing warned the House against having the 
appearance of legislating for their own 
benefit, and not for that of the community. 
He (Mr. Clay) would ask the right hon. 
Baronet and the House, if the Corn-laws 
were not exactly a measure of that nature ? 
Was it possible that the great body of the 
community should be free from suspicion, 
when they saw that the principles of free 
trade were advocated in reference to every 
branch of domestic industry with the excep- 
tion alone of the necessaries of life? Could 
the industrious classes be satisfied to hear the 
necessity of high prices, of protection, and 
monopoly advocated, as regarded the ne- 
cessaries of life, while the advantages of 
free trade and competition were lauded in 
regard to the production of all other com- 
modities? His opinion was, that no act 
of greater injustice was ever committed by 
any legislature than was committed by the 
English Legislature, when it commenced 
acting upon the system of free trade with 
every other interest, before applying its 
principles to the trade in corn, What the 
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Legislature ought to have done was, to say 
to the merchant and manufacturer of this 
country, ‘‘ Against the competition of the 
world we cannot and will not protect you, 
but you shall have the necessaries of life 
on such terms as will enable you to endure 
it.” Such was not the course pursued by 
this House ; in which he need not say, that 
the advocates of the landed interest had 
hitherto been, as at present—all-powerful ; 
and he much feared that, in the estimation 
of their fellow-countrymen, the conduct of 
the proprietors of land might have render- 
ed them obnoxious to the condemnation so 
solemnly pronounced on those “who lay 
heavy burthens upon men’s shoulders, 
grievous to be borne, and will not touch 
them themselves so much as with a finger.” 
Was the argument of necessity successful, 
when other interests, not those of the agri- 
culturists, were at stake? When the 
Navigation-laws were altered, and the 
meritorious class of persons engaged in 
shipping almost entirely ruined—when 
measures were mooted concerning our 
colonies, which risked the ruin of the 
West-India body—were the interests of 
those particular classes put in opposition to 
the general wish of the nation? No. 
They were left to their fate, and while 
they taxed the timber used to build ships, 
and taxed the food and clothing necessary 
for the sailors, they left the proprietors 
without protection from foreign competi- 
tion. The late Mr. WHuskisson was 
alluded to by the right hon. Baronet, as 
supporting his views; but he confessed 
his doubts whether the sentiments of that 
great man were precisely such as they 
might be supposed from the extracts read 
by the right hon. Baronet. He had reason 
to believe that when Mr. Huskisson was 
remonstrated with for not commencing his 
system of free trade by applying it to the 
trade in corn, he said, “I admit the great 
injustice we commit; I admit that we 
ought to begin with having a free trade in 
the necessaries of life; but what can I do? 
I could never persuade Parliament to adopt 
such a course.” But, unjust as these laws 
were, they were yet more impolitic. The 
right hon. Baronet—indeed, every Gentle- 
man who had spoken—allowed that the 
landed interest owed much to commerce ; 


-but he must respectfully say, that the right 


hon. Baronet was far from giving to this 
consideration the weight which it deserved. 
What was it rendered the situation of an 
English landlord so much more enviable 
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the English gentlemen in possession of 
2,000 or 3,000 acres of the soil of Britain, 
was able to compete in expense with the 
ancient and high nobles of other countries, 
owning ten times the quantity of the 
earth’s surface? What made our nobility 
the admiration as well as the envy of 
foreign nations on account of their wealth ? 
It was to the manufacturers of the country 
that they owed all; for the manufacturers 
doubled, tripled, and even quadrupled the 
value of lands in England. And not only 
was it in our manufacturing districts that 
this increase had taken place. In the 
agricultural districts too a proportional in- 
crease had taken place. Additional capital 
was invested in land, improvements were 
made, and cultivation was brought to a 
height unknown before, and all owing to 
the increase of our manufactures. The 
people of England had suffered much, and 
they had heavy burthens; but still they 
had capital, industry, energy, and intelli- 
gence. These qualities would stand by 
them in the midst of their difficulties, and 
in the long run they would certainly 
triumph. But he would ask any Gentle- 
man who had read the report of the Com- 
mittee last Session on Commerce and 
Manufactures, whether it did not appear 
from the evidence given in it, that not- 
withstanding all our capital and other 
advantages, our manufacturing superiority 
was trembling in the balance, and was 
threatened with early destruction? In 
America, in France, on the banks of the 
Rhine, in Switzerland, and in Prussia, 
formidable rivals had sprung up to our 
manufactures. He ventured to warn the 
aristocracy and landlords against the system 
they were at present pursuing. The im- 
minent danger to which the capitalist was 
exposed might drive him to countries 
where he would be better appreciated, and 
the consequence would be, that the land- 
owners would be left to provide for a 
starving unemployed population which 
would be left on their hands, It was idle 
to say, that if so many unemployed persons 
were left, they could be removed. They 
were bound to the country, and their con- 
dition must rise or fall with it. The right 
hon. Baronet had brought forward as an 
argument against the free trade in corn, 
that we should not be too dependent on 
the Continent for a supply, because, in 
case of war, the ports of the Continent 
might be shut against us. There never 
was a greater fallacy. The greatest 
_ despot that ever lived could not act entirely 
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against the feelings and the interests of the 
people over whom he domineered. Even 
Napoleon found how impossible it was to 
stop the intercourse of the Continent 
against us, and no more puny tyrant would 
ever succeed in closing the ports of Europe 
against England, when it was the interest 
of the people of Europe to keep them open. 
The right hon. Baronet had talked of the 
number of agricultural labourers that 
would be thrown out of employment were 
there to be any reduction of prices. This 
appeared to him (Mr. Clay) a rather ex- 
traordinary statement, especially as coming 
from the right hon. Baronet, when the 
Committee of which he was Chairman, on 
this subject, had expressed their conviction 
that the comfort of the agricultural 
labourer would rise with the fall of prices. 
He could not understand by what logical 
process the right hon. Baronet had arrived 
at the conclusion, that a trifling fall in the 
price of corn would plunge the agricultural 
interest into such deep distress as he had 
supposed. He thought he saw distinctly 
the evils which would necessarily follow 
should the landed Gentlemen in that 
House be so ill-advised as to raise their 
powerful voice against the partial Repeal 
of the Corn-laws. One certain calamity 
which would result from the refusal of the 
reasonable demands of the people on this 
subject would be, that their demands would 
rise with such refusal. ‘They would here- 
after demand, in a much louder tone, the 
entire abolition of those laws. It had been 
said that the present was not a proper or 
convenient time for repealing the Corn- 
laws. He entertained a quite different 
opinion. There could not be a more 
favourable moment for the purpose. He 
repeated that the demands of the people of 
this country would rise with the refusal. 
It had been so invariably, as regarded all 
the questions of great interest which had, 
in the past history of England, occupied the 
minds of the nation. He could refer, as 
illustrations of the fact, to the progress 
which the question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and that of Reform, made in the 
public mind on every successive rejection 
of those great measures by the Legislature. 
The eventual consequence, he was afraid, 
of refusing to repeal the Corn-laws, would 
be the overthrow of those institutions of 
the country in which the landed Gentlemen 
were most deeply interested. These gen- 
tlemen had a most important game to play 
—let them play it wisely. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, that though 
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he was dependent upon the soil, he took a 
different view of the question from that 
entertained by most hon. Members similarly 
circumstanced. He trusted, however, that 
he should have the credit of acting with 
sincerity. To those who differed from 
him in opinion he willingly conceded the 
same feeling, and he was bound to say, that 
he wholly disbelieved the charge so fre- 
quently made against the landed pro- 
prietors, namely, that they consulted their 
own interest in preference to that of the 
public. In considering the question, he 
would narrow the ground as much as 
possible. He would at once put aside 
the whole question of foreign trade. He 
was not ignorant that in adhering to a 
system of monopoly they were risking the 
trade of Russia, Prussia, and Germany ; 
but he would leave that topic to be handled 
by abler hands, and would confine himself 
more to the domestic view of the question. 
With respect to agricultural distress he 
knew that last year rents were well paid, 
and, looking at this fact, he could not 
admit that agricultural distress was so 
overwhelming as it was represented ; nor 
could he admit that less capital was laid 
out on the improvement of the soil, and he 
maintained, that its productiveness was not 
impaired. He contended, that the Corn- 
laws had not effected the objects for which 
they had been adopted. One of those 
objects was to produce constant high prices ; 
but that it had not been effected was quite 
clear from the Returns. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted the prices at different periods 
to show the variation. In 1817 the 
average price had been 94s. per quarter ; 
in 1823 it was 43s. ; in 1830 it was 66s. 
4d. ; and now it was 48s. Another object 
of the Corn-laws was to render the coun- 
try independent of a foreign supply. That 
they had not effected that object was per- 
fectly clear. It was a statistical fact that 
at the present moment we were actually 
dependent on foreign nations for one- 
twelfth of our supply of corn. Now, if 
there was one law of nature which might 
be called universal, it was this—that man 
was dependent on his fellow-man, and 
nation upon nation. Without the admission 
of foreign corn, it was impossible to 
support the population of the country. 
The harvests were so fluctuating, and the 
produce of one year compared with another 
so uncertain, that it was necessary to fall 
back on the resources which the Continent 
afforded us. One year, perhaps, might 
give us a good harvest, and there might be 
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a surplus of corn produced over that con- 
sumed ; the next, the consumption might 
fall short one-sixth of the demand; we 
might have seven years of plenty, and then 
seven years of famine. There was one 
remarkable fact which was well worthy of 
attention. ‘The measures of the Legisla- 
ture had even produced a different effect 
as to price to that which had been intended. 
In 1618, an Act was passed in order to 
raise the price, and yet under that Act the 
price continued to fall till 1723. In 1763 
came the peace of Paris, and that effected 
a change which the Legislature had failed 
to accomplish. It caused a rise in price ; 
and it did so because it found a vent for 
British commerce. In 1764 the price was 
47s. 10d. per quarter ; and in 1792 it was 
50s. 2d. He was sure that the causes of 
fluctuation were aggravated by the in- 
terference of the Legislature. Under the 
present system the home-grower turned 
his attention solely to the state of the 
foreign trade, and looked to that for his 
remuneration by high prices. He, how- 
ever, must say, that the Corn-laws had not 
yet had a sufficient trial. The immense 
exports from Ireland ought to be taken 
into consideration. Very little corn was 
grown in the north of Europe at all. It 
was impossible to bring corn into England 
under 45s. or 46s., and under these cir- 
cumstances he did not think there was any 
very great danger of our being excluded 
from foreign commerce. The fluctuations 
of prices had been most injurious to the 
agricultural interest. He was sorry that 
the high sense of honotr formerly enter- 
tained by the British farmer, and the pride 
of not being behindhand with his rent, 
one day, was fast wearing out. 

Mr. Ewart moved the adjournment of 
the question. 

The question was accordingly adjourned. 


Spirir Licences (Scortanp).] Mr. 
Gillon said, that in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better regulating 
the granting of certificates to retail ale, 
spirits, wine, &c., in Scotland, as he did 
not expect he would be opposed in this 
preliminary step, he would not detain the 
House by going at any length into the 
subject, but would very briefly advert to 
the changes which he proposed to effect. 
His object was to make the machinery 
less cumberous, and he hoped more satis- 
factory to all parties concerned than at 
present.—Ist. As to the jurisdiction ; this 
he proposed in counties to transfer from 
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the Justices of the Peace to the Sheriff, 
and he did so, because he conceived that 
the power of granting licenses, instead of 
resting with an unpaid and irresponsible 
magistracy, liable to be influenced by local 
prejudices, should be vested in a paid and 
responsible officer, who was besides at 
the head of the police of the county, and 
responsible for the peace of the district. 
Had the old system of self-election con- 
tinued in the Royal burghs, he should 
certainly have proposed to transfer their 
jurisdiction also to the Sheriff; but seeing 
that those Magistrates were now popu- 
larly elected, that the control of public 
opinion was a guarantee that they would 
not abuse the power reposed in them, and 
that they had the best means of judging 
of the qualification of applicants, besides 
being responsible for the good order of 
their several burghs, he was disposed to 
allow the power of granting certiticates to 
remain in their hands. He would intro- 
duce a clause conferring a similar juris- 
diction on the Magistrates of parliamen- 
tary burghs. Having thus fixed the 
jurisdiction, he meant to curtail consider- 
ably the discretionary power of the Ma- 
gistrate, and to bind him by fixed rules 
contained in the Bill, and to simplify the 
Operation very much by dispensing with 
the annual application for renewal of 
licences on the part of those who formerly 
held them, and had conducted themselves 
with propriety. Some suggestions had 
been made to him as to separating ale 
from spirit licences, making the one 
cheaper than the other. This and some 
others did not fall within his original in- 
tention; and he did not propose to embody 
them in the first draft of the Bill; but 
they could easily be ineorporated with it 
in Committee, should it be permitted to 
reach that stage. 
notice of his intention to bring in such a 
Bill, he had received various communi- 
cations from persons engaged in the retail 
trade complaining of the grievances under 
which they laboured, and suggestions 
similar to those he proposed. He would 
only now add, that he would give ample 
time for the consideration of the subject, 
and would be disposed to consult the con- 
venience of hon. Members as to the future 
stages of the Bill. 

Mr. Robert Wallace would support the 
introduction of the Bill he had the honour 
to second, being well assured of some de- 
cisive step being absolutely necessary for 
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removing the power of granting licences 
from the hands of the local Magistracy. 
No man who had witnessed the facts 
which were of very frequent occurrence 
in Scotland, would for one moment doubt, 
far less deny, that licences were very fre- 
quently granted, and still more often 
refused, on grounds altogether unjustifi- 
able. That partiality and favour existed, 
with some little vindictiveness, was well 
known to all. Men, now-a-days, though 
humble of station, would not descend to 
curry favour and act the subservient to 
neighbouring Justices, or might, perhaps, 
be suspected of poaching or the like; and, 
in such cases, a refusal of licence was a 
certain consequence. In the county he 
acted in as a Magistrate, he had often seen 
instances of great hardship and oppres- 
sion, and had often successfully opposed 
its exercise in the Justice of Peace Courts. 
He would by no means promise to sup- 
port all the details of the Bill to be intro- 
duced. What he contended for was, 
that leave be granted to bring it in, and 
thereby find circulation all over Scotland, 
where the grievances complained of were 
deeply felt, whatever hon. Members might 
say to the contrary. The usual time for 
the great annual meeting of local Magis- 
trates, and the landed interest generally, 
was near at hand. Scotch Members knew 
well that, on the 30th of April, such a 
measure as this would receive considera- 
tion and discussion all over Scotland by 
one class, while the more humble would 
take their own time and ways of express- 
ing their opinion of it. He was convinced 
of any change being better than the pre- 
sent system, and therefore would cheer- 
fully support the Motion for bringing in 
the Bill. 

Mr. Robert Steuart conceived the hon. 
member for Falkirk’s Motion was con- 
trary to correct principle, and, however 
reluctant he was to oppose a Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill, he should cer- 
tainly oppose this. The hon. Member 
had made out no case whatever to justify 
the House in interfering with an estab- 
lished system. 

Mr. Hope Johnstone admitted, that the 
system required alteration, but did not 
approve of the hon. Member’s Motion. 
It implied, that the Magistrates had 
abused their power, which he did not be- 
lieve, and he, therefore, could not give 
his consent to the introduction of the pro- 
posed Bill. He was not prepared to pass 
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objected to those partial alterations, where 
approximation in legislation was particu- 
larly desirable. 

The House divided: Ayes 22; Noes 
55—Majority 33. 


List of the Ayes. 


a sweeping censure on the Magistrates of 
Scotland, and therefore he opposed even 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Sir William Rae knew of no facts which 
could warrant a suspicion that the Magis- 
trates of Scotland had behaved impro- 
perly; and he would, though on general 
principles averse from opposing the intro- 
duction of a Bill, oppose this, because it 
cast aslur upon the Magistrates. 

Mr. Hume said, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the Bill cast a slur upon the 
Scotch Magistrates, it only reformed an 
improper and corrupt system. 

Mr.Cumming Bruce was convinced, that 
the Magistrates acted already under re- 
sponsibility, and he knew of no instance 
in which their power had been improperly 
exercised. He would oppose the Motion. 

General Sharpe, in opposing the pro- 
posed measure, begged leave to say, that 
he was guided by convictions founded on 
experience—not of yesterday—and cared 
nothing whatever as to what was alleged 
touching slurs cast on the character of 
the Magistracy. Whatever might be the 
imperfections of the present system, he 
conceived that matters, so far from being 
mended, would be made far worse, were 
certain theoretical plans adopted. It 
seemed to be quite certain that, excepting 
where they resided in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, the Sheriff could know 
nothing of the characters of the appli- 
cants for licences ; in such circumstances 
he would naturally enough apply for in- 
formation to the neighbourmg Magis- 
trates; and, acting on the information of 
these Magistrates, would at once decide 
a question which, as it now stood, was 
competent to be appealed to a fuller 
court. He was, by the way, somewhat 
surprised to hear the hon. member for 
Middlesex lecturing his friend for assum- 
ing, as he termed it, that the law in Eng- 
Jand had been altered. Why, the hon. 
Member was himself totally in error, and 
had confounded the ale and spirit licences, 
the latter of which were granted in Spe- 
cial Sessions, which were precisely similar 
to the Scotch Courts. As to the argu- 
ment of the hon. member for Greenock, 
his humble opinion was, that it was the 
very best argument that could be used in 
favour of the Courts as they stood, and 
he would resist any change, unless upon 
much stronger grounds. If the system 
be wrong, ask for a general revision in 
both countries; and, on this ground, he 
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Aglionby, H. A. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Evans, Colonel 
Gisborne, T. 


O'Dwyer, A. C. 
Philips, M, 
Potter, R. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, W. H. 
Walker, C. A. 


Hawes, B. Warburton, H. 
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O’Connell, M. Gillon, W. D. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 7, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Dacre, from 
Aptwell, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.—By the 
Marquess of LANSDOWNE, the Earls of DurHAM, Ripon, 
and SeFrTon, and by Lord Dacre, from several Places,— 
for Relief to the Dissenters. — By the Bishop of LicHFIELD 
and CovENTRY, from several Places, for the Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; also for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church; and by Lord Kenyon, from Cannock, to 
the same effect. 


enn rest 2908 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 7, 1834. 


MinvTeEs.] Bill. Read a third time:—Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sprine Rice, from the 
Licentiate Apothecaries of Ireland, for the Repeal of the 
Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. Fearcus O’Connor, and by 
Mr. SuieL, from several Places in Ireland,—for the 
Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. G. Harcourt, from 
Henley, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Dasu- 
woop, from Great Missenden, for the Amendment of the 
Poor Laws.—By General SHARPE, from the Hand Loom 
Weavers of Sanquhar, for Relief.—By Messrs. SHIEL, 
R. WALLACE, FEARGUS O’CoNnNoR, and DosBiNn, from 
several Places in Ireland,—against the Tithe System.— 
By Lord HENNIKER, from Suffolk, for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest.—By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Lord 
CAVENDISH, and Mr. MILEs, from several Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord CAVEN- 
pIsH, Lord DuDLEY STUART, Sir EDWARD CODRINGTON, 
Colonel G. LANGTON, Messrs. Topp, PoTTER, SHIEL, 
Mostyn, DasHwoop, SHAWE, and E. J. STANLEY, from 
a Number of Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Corn Laws—Apsournep DEBarE. ] 
The Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on Mr. Hume’s Motion 
was read. 

Mr. Ewart confessed that nothing sur- 
prised him more than to hear hon. Mem- 
bers last night call upon the House to set 
this question at once and for ever at rest 
by voting against the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. Now, he was cone 
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vinced, that if there was any one mode less 
calculated than another to set this vital and 
important question at rest, it was that which 
they recommended. He could assure the 
House that there was no mode of getting 
rid of this question but by listening to the 
claims of justice, and granting to the people 
their just demands. He had heard with 
some astonishment the eloquent speeches 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Jas. Gra- 
ham) and the other Gentlemen who had 
taken his views upon the subject, when 
they insisted that the agricultural interest 
was the foundation of the entire national 
prosperity, and that upon which the wel- 
fare of the country mainly depended. He 
did not expect to hear that exploded doc- 
trine of the French economists revived at 
the present time. It was true, that our 
trade flourished best when our agriculture 
was also in a prosperous state; but this 
formed no ground for an exclusive protec- 
tion. Let them extend the principle of 
trade; let them give every facility to our 
traffic with foreign nations; let them ex- 
tend their power of exchanging goods to 
an unlimited extent with all the nations of 
the world; and then they would find that 
all branches of our productive industry 
would be in a prosperous and a thriving 
state. It had often been repeated by the 
right hon. Baronet, in his speech of last 
night, that the great vent for the con- 
sumption of our manufactures was the 
home market; that that market far sur- 
passed the demands of the foreign market ; 
and that it was generally looked upon as 
synonymous with the agricultural interest. 
He would like to find who it was that 
caused this great home consumption, see- 
ing that two-thirds of our trade and manu- 
factures found a market abroad, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of these great home 
consumers. Besides, it was so far from 
true that our trades and manufactures de- 
pended mainly on a home consumption, 
and that our foreign commerce was small, 
that it had increased to a prodigious ex- 
tent; and if they were wise, they would 
make use of every means in their power to 
increase it. He would take, for instance, 
the cotton trade, two-thirds of which was 
made up for exportation. Thus the greatest 
consumer of this article was the foreigner ; 
aud so it would be found, upon inquiry, 
with regard to many other articles of our 
leading manufactures. It was stated by 
the right hon. Baronet, that it appeared 
before the Agricultural Committee. of last 
‘Session, that all the interests of the country 
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were in a flourishing state, with the excep- 
tion of the agriculturists; and the right 
hon. Baronet asked, “* Why should we aim 
a blow at the only suffering interest, and 
interfere in a manner that might be dan- 
gerous to its safety?” The answer was, 
the supporters of an alteration in the exist- 
ing system of Corn-laws interfered because 
they thought the agricultural interest stood 
on an unsound foundation. It appeared, 
from the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee, that the great evil of agriculture 
consisted in the uncertainty which grew 
out of the present system. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for the sake of the agricul- 
turists themselves, that the question should 
be decided and fixed upon a firm and per- 
manent basis. The right hon. Baronet re- 
marked, that the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, in his enumeration of the burthens 
upon the landed interest, had omitted the 
Land-tax, one great grievance under which 
the agricultural interest laboured. He did 
not expect to hear this circumstance stated 
by the right hon. Baronet; for if there 
were anything in which the landed interest 
had been especially benefited of late years, 
it consisted in the relief which it received 
with respect to the Land-tax from the 
growing demands of commerce. He re- 
membered, when he heard that observation, 
that Adam Smith said: “‘ How much more 
oppressive would not the Land-tax be, if it 
were not for our increase of trade and 
manufactures. But, by the rise in trade, 
the landlords gained the difference which 
the rise caused by an increased demand for 
their produce had occasioned. The right 
hon. Baronet referred to the year 1765 
to prove the little advantage resulting to 
this country from a free trade in corn ; but 
that did not now apply, as commerce was 
more extended, and the prices would be 
more equal. They were told that, if this 
question were carried, it wou!d be impossi- 
ble to maintain that evenness of prices which 
had existed for the last few years. Now, 
he believed that those who would take the 
trouble to inquire would fiud that there 
had been fluctuations within that period to 
a considerable extent. Again, they were 
reminded of the great danger which would 
arise to the country from the want ofa 
supply in the event of a war; but of what 
use were such arguments as this? How 
much better would it not be to knit our- 
selves in with other nations, to unite with 
them in commercial and trading inter- 
course, by which such supply could always 
be commanded? We seemed to be actu- 
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ated by what Mr. Pitt called those dia- 
bolical principles, which supposed that 
nations were natural enemies, and recom- 
mended always taking precautions against 
suspected war. Let them lock to Ame- 
rica: with that country the strongest 
bonds of peace and union, founded on com- 
mercial intercourse, existed. It was true 
that we might confine ourselves, as to the 
article of raw cotton, to our East and West 
India possessions ; but it was wiser and 
more prudent to keep open our intercourse 
with America with respect to this article 
(although there might be a war), and to 
carry on our exchange of the manufactured 
for the raw produce. This was far better, 
far more politic, than to have recourse to 
such secondhand means of doing business. 
The supporters of this Motion were anxious 
to place our agricultural interests upon a 
firm and secure footing, by which it would 
be enabled to develope all its energies, and 
shake off the pressure under which it at 
present laboured. By doing this they 
would place the land in a state of per- 
manent security ; but the first step must 
be an entire alteration of the present sys- 
tem. He remembered that, in one of the 
famous speeches of Lord Chatham on the 
American war, his Lordship called upon 
the Lords to consider to what it was that 
their estates were indebted for their in- 
creased value. It was all entirely owing, 
he observed, to the vast increase of trade 
and commerce between this country and 
America. This he (Mr. Ewart) felt to be 
a striking truth, and he had often wondered 
that a similar thought had not arisen in the 
minds of the agriculturists of the present 
day, particularly as they were so much 
more enlightened and better informed on 
these subjects at present than they were at 
that period. One most observable effect of 
the increase of our commerce, trade, and 
manufactures, was the manner in which 
prices were equalized throughout the coun- 
try. It was the duty of this country to 
provide employment for all its subjects, and 
to procure returns for its exports. That 
would be the best check to the foreign 
-market,—not that he would, as a general 
principle, oppose the foreign market ; but 
he advocated this doctrine with a view to 
encourage and promote our own industry. 
If any one thing more than another could 
give a benefit to our shipping interest, it 
would be, to give facility for getting returns 
from foreign countries in such of our ships 
as conveyed to them the produce of our 
«Manufactures, Such a course of dealing 
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would prove of the utmost importance to 
our commercial and manufacturing interest, 
to whom justice should not be denied ; and 
the chief means of rendering them justice 
would be, to give them food at as cheap a 
rate as -our continental neighbours were 
able to obtain it. Unless food was cheap, 
it would be impossible for us to exchange 
commodities with the natural customers of 
this country. The hon. Member referred 
to the opinions given before a Committee 
of this House, by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Gur- 
ney, which went to show, that this country 
was suffering from a redundancy of capital, 
which redundancy could only be relieved 
by a system of free trade. Capital should 
be freely allowed to get vent in a time of 
peace, and especially so when prices were 
low. As nations became politically free, 
and formed sound opinions upon their own 
welfare, it would be almost invariably found 
that they would have recourse to a system 
of free trade, —indeed as nations advanced in 
civilization that would invariably give the 
labouring classes a greater power for en- 
forcing their just claims. In the United 
States of America this doctrine was parti- 
cularly exemplified ; for there the unjust 
claims of the superior classes were success- 
fully resisted. Those just claims should be 
attended to in time, lest the labouring and 
oppressed classes, urged forward by an un- 
just resistance on the part of the agricultural 
interest, should (which God forbid !) assume 
an attitude calculated to bring matters to an 
awful and perilous crisis. Not only were 
the sentiments of the community naturally 
most favourable, in a free state, to freedom 
of trade, but every increase of intercourse 
made them more disposed towards it. They 
had only to look to the extensive combina- 
tions which had taken place in various parts 
of the country, and to consider of their many 
great facilities of intercommunication, to be 
convinced of the fact. He was fully con- 
vinced that this question, if not settled ac- 
cording to the dictates of justice, would 
soon become the cardinal question of the 
country ; and he could not resist the op- 
portunity of warning the superior classes 
against any decisions of the Legislature 
calculated to excite irritated and dangerous 
feelings. It was with regret that he had 
heard the right hon. Baronet, who led the 
Opposition to the Motion, justify his views 
by confessing a predilection for the landed 
aristocracy, or that such considerations 
should have any weight in influencing 
his resistance; for, he was sorry to say, 
the pre-eminency of the landed aristo. 
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cracy was already too great. And he felt | 
it to be his duty to say that, if any fatal 
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thought it a duty he owed to his constitu- 
_ ents, as well as to the landed interest, with 
mark characterized the present times, it | ' which he was connected, to enter his pro- 
was a pampering of the landed aristocracy | test against the extraordinary doctrines 
at the cost of a pauperized and uneducated | broached by the hon. member for Middle- 


people. He would maintain, that the best | sex, when proposing his Motion. From 
course to be pursued would be gradually | the well-known importance of the question 
to unshackle the chains of the people, and | before the House, in addition to the fact of 


that the first step would be to withdraw 
all restrictions upon the food of the people. 
Without wishing to draw any invidious 
comparisons with the interests of the landed 
aristocracy, as advocated by the right hon. 
Baronet, he must without hesitation declare 
that the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country were not treated 
fairly, or in any way done justice to. It 
was for foreign nations to show us first the 
immense and permanent importance of our 
manufacturing improvements. It was not 
until M. Dupin first visited this country, 
and called the attention of France and 
Europe to the manufacturing resources of 
England, that we awoke from our lethargy, 
and began to find out that they were ob- 
jects worthy of our most serious attention. 
It was Dupin who first told England the 
fuli extent of her manufacturing disco- 
veries ; and also that we neglected to raise 
any national memorial to the man who 
made them—a man whom the ancient go- 
vernments would have delighted to honour 
by statues and inscriptions in every quarter 
of their dominions. When he heard the 
descendants of the landed aristocracy so 
strenuous against those in trade and com- 
merce, it was quite legitimate for him to 
put in a word for one among the many of 
those great men to whom the present 
wealth of England, and her superiority in 
all the arts of life, were owing. He de- 


. hd { 
precated, in the advocacy of the interests 
of those classes, however, all intention of | 


establishing them on the injury of any 
other class. He wished equally well to all, 


and simply desired to see them ona fair 

He claimed for | 
and he would not: 
He would | 


and equitable footing. 
them no superiority, 
willingly allow any to others. 
conclude by reminding the House of the 
words of the French political economist, 
Garnier, ‘that everything which interferes 
with the natural price of commodities is a 
national misfortune.” On these grounds 
he established his claim for the interference 
of the Legislature. 
were a grievous monopoly, and, as such, | 
should no longer be permitted to exist. 
The Earl of Darlington would trouble 
the House with a few brief remarks ; but 


The present Corn-laws , 


| his being the Representative of a leading 
agricultural county, he had given it a great 
deal of his attention ; and he did not , ae 
tate to pledge himself, that not only were 
the statements of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex erroneous, but the inferences he 
deduced from them perfectly untenable. 
He had that day presented a petition on 
the subject of the distressed condition of 
the agricultural interest from the county 
which he had the honour to represent ; 
and, as the statement it contained was one 
likely to throw considerable light upon the 
cause of that distress, he begged to recom- 
mend it to the serious consideration of the 
House. It was couched in strong but at 
the same time very respectful language. 
The petition, among other things, stated, 
that the petitioners had now for a long pe- 
riod endured great distress, but they sub- 
mitted to it with patience, in the hopes that 
better times would arrive; owing, however, 
to the great fall in every description of agri- 
cultural produce, and the numerous bur- 
thens imposed upon them in the shape of 
poor and other rates, they stated they found 
it impossible, although living in the great- 
est state of frugality, to continue as they 
had done to bring up their families in that 
station to which they were entitled. Thus, 
instead of becoming better, according to the 
promises which had been held out to them, 
| they had become worse. He admitted that 
great improvement had taken place in the 
science of agriculture, and, were it not for 
| this improved system of husbandry, the 
| agricultural classes would be even worse off 
than at present. The Act of 1815 was not, 
as was said, passed for the benefit of the 
land-owners alone. It was proposed by the 
statesmen of that day, not merely as a boon 
to agriculturists, but as a fair compromise 
between the contending parties,—the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. It was intended 
on the one hand to prevent scarcity, and 
on the other to check that inordinate sup- 
ply of foreign corn which would be sent 
over under a free trade in a time of peace. 
The question really at issue was, whether 
|it was for the general interest of this 
country to feed its population as far as 
possible from the produce of its own soil, 
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rather than depend on the precarious sup- 
ply to be obtained from other countries. 
Ata public meeting which was held in 
his county, a master manufacturer got up 
and stated it as his opinion, that it would 
be better for England if all the land now 
in tillage should be laid down to grass. 
To those who partook of such opinions, 
it was certainly useless to offer any ar- 
guments in defence of the Corn-laws. 
But to those who thought it a matter of 
good policy, that, at least, a certain 
supply of corn shouid be drawn from our 
own soil, he would say, how was it pos- 
sible, that the English farmer, burthened 
as he was, could compete with the far- 
mers of the Continent? All other trades 
had protection; why should not the agri- 
culturist have it? Surely he was not less 
deserving of it than others; if anything, 
he had a stronger claim. In the silk and 
glove-trade our artisans were considered 
inferior to those of France; but, in agri- 
culture, we were superior to every country 
in the world. All that the agriculturists 
asked for was, a fair field and no favour. 
On fair and equal terms the English far- 
mers would not sbrink from competition 
with those on the Continent. But with 
the heavy charges upon the landed in- 
terest, such as tithes, the county rate, 
the Church-rate, the highway rate, and 
others, together with the necessity for 
their paying for labour in proportion to 
the weight of taxation, how was it pos- 
sible for such fair and equal terms of 
competition to exist? How was it pos- 
sible for the landed interest of England, 
with these burthens, to compete with the 
foreigner, who had all the advantages in 
his favour of cheap labour and compara- 
tive exemption from taxation. Convinced 
as he was of the fact, that, in the union 
of interests between the manufactures and 
agriculture of this country consisted its 
commercial importance, and that from 
that union was derived the strength which 
had enabled it to compete with the whole 
world when cast entirely on its own re- 
sources, he much regretted to perceive that 
sort of sordid jealousy which was ex- 
pressed on the part of the manufacturing 
and trading interests towards their agri- 
cultural brethren—towards those to whom, 
in fact, they owed their origin and im- 
portance. The manufacturers generally 
lived in large towns, associated together, 
and took an active part in politics—con- 
sequently, whenever their interests were 
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affected, they assembled and made known 
their grievance; whereas, the agricultur- 
ists living scattered, amidst hills and 
dales, frequently suffered much more dis- 
tress than the manufacturer, without the ex- 
istence of that distress being made publicly 
known. As Member for a large agricul- 
tural county, and as being able to speak 
positively on the condition of the agricul- 
turists generally, he felt it to be his duty to 
correct a misapprehension and a prejudice 
which had gone abroad as to the wealth 
of the landed proprietors. The majority 
of the landowners would be found to be 
small owners, and not so wealthy as had 
been represented. It had also been in- 
sisted, that the operation of the Corn- 
laws went solely to benefit the land- 
owners at the expense of the land-occu- 
piers; but he was prepared to show, that 
the contrary was the case. It was said, 
that the landlords had not reduced their 
rents in accordance with the small profits 
of the land. He was not there to uphold 
a system of high rents; but, he believed, 
that rents had been reduced fully equal 
to the fall of prices. Of course, in making 
this assertion, he was obliged to say it ap- 
plied generally, and that, in particular 
cases, it might not betrue, Again, he 
was told that the landlords were a most 
avaricious set of persons—that they were 
extortioners, All he could say in reply 
to this general charge was, that that was 
not the character of the British landlord. 
He knew that a relative of his own had 
lately, in addition to several reductions 
since the war, reduced his rents from eight 
to fifteen per cent. He believed, that 
several other landlords of England had 
been equally considerate towards their 
tenants; and, he had no doubt, that many 
more of them were equally kind and phi- 
lanthropic as far as their ability could 
second their will. If a man were obliged 
to reduce below a fixed point, he might 
as well be required to give up his whole 
property. Let hon. Members only com- 
pare the rent and expenditure of a farm 
in 1813 with the same in 1833, and they 
would then find how agricultural profits 
had been deteriorated. Much had been 
said respecting the number of unem- 
ployed agricultural labourers; but the fact 
was, that the farmer could not afford to 
pay for the same number of labourers as 
formerly. Where he once had twelve, he 
could now scarcely afford to keep six. It 
was true, that he had to pay for those 
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unemployed individually out of the Poor- 
tate, but then the amount paid in the 
latter case was not more than half so 
much as in the former. The wages of 
labour had arisen in proportion to the rise 
in the price of provisions during the war; 
but they had not fallen in proportion to 
the fall which had since taken place in 
the price of provisions. Since the Corn- 
laws had been in operation, the greatest 
possible advantages had occurred from 
them to all the various classes of the 
community. The object in view had been 
to establish a steadiness in the price of 
corn, which they had, in a great degree, 
succeeded in accomplishing. The noble 
Earl here entered into a detail of the 
average variation of price since the time 
of passing the measure, and contended, 
that the variations in price were smaller 
than ever was known before. In the pre- 
sent year, although the harvest had been 
exceedingly bad, yet the variation in price 
was only 17s, a quarter. The present 
laws had, moreover, the effect of ensuring 
us a good supply of corn: at the present 
moment, he believed, that there were 
above two millions of quarters of corn in 
bond in England. With regard to a fixed 
duty on the importation of foreign corn, 
his opinion was strongly against it; on 
account of the difficulty of saying what 
ought to be its amount, and the impossi- 
bility of levying it at a period of scarcity. 
If they could calculate upon always hay- 
ing the same seasons and the same crops, 
then, indeed, a fixed duty might be very 
desirable; but as that was not the case, 
he was decidedly opposed to it. At the 
present prices he maintained, that a fixed 
duty of 25s. would be an insufficient pro- 
tection. He repeated his declaration, and 
would appeal to every farmer in the 
country in support of it. And then how 
was a fixed duty to be collected in the time 
of scarcity? How was it to be collected 
when the population were starving? Who 
was to enforce that collection? If protec- 
tion could not be given to the landholder 
at the very moment when he most needed 
it, the law professing to afford it would be 
an absolute fraud. With regard to the 
present prices, it must be felt and ac- 
knowledged that they were very low, and 
the consequence was, that thetenantry were 
suffering, and the landed interest alto- 
gether in a very depressed condition. Nor 
was there any reason to believe that that 
condition would soon be ameliorated. One 
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great cause of the present low price of 
corn was the quantity of wheat imported 
from Ireland. He did not complain of 
that importation; he only stated, that it 
was one of the causes of the present low 
price in this country. He felt that he 
ought to apologise to the House for not 
moving the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. His not doing so was not oc- 
casioned by any change in his own opinion ; 
but having been requested by a high au- 
thority—having been requested by a mem- 
ber of his Majesty’s Government—to ab- 
stain, in order that the opponents of the 
Motion of the hon. sae for Middle- 
sex might not be divided, and that that 
Motion might be defeated by as large a 
majority as possible, he had felt it right 
to abandon his intention; trusting that 
those whom he had originally consulted 
on the subject, and who agreed with 
him respecting it, would acquit him of 
any intentional discourtesy towards them. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson said: often, as it 
had fallen to his lot to address the House, 
which he always did with feelings of great 
anxiety, yet he could unfeignedly assure it 
that he never rose to address it under 
stronger feelings of that kind than those 
which he experienced at that moment. He _ 
had the misfortune to differ in opinion 
from many of the distinguished friends with 
whom he was in the habit of acting, and, 
above all, he had the misfortune to differ 
from his right hon. friend, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. It would, however, be 
unworthy of the little character which he 
trusted that he had been enabled to obtain 
—and he should be unworthy of represent- 
ing that great constituency which, unso- 
licited, had done him the honour of sending 
him as its representative to the House of 
Commons—he should be a traitor to the 
opinions and votes which he had always 
hitherto given upon this subject, if he did 
not, unhesitatingly, but still with great dif. 
fidence, proclaim the views which he enter- 
tained upon it. “1 must first,” said the 
right hon. Member, “‘ correct a statement 
made by the noble Lord who has just sat 
down. That noble Lord has stated, if I 
understood him correctly, that he had with- 
drawn his amendment, because it was the 
desire of the Government that the Motion 
of the hon. member for Middlesex should be 
lost in as small a minority as possible. I 
deny that. The circumstance of my being 


a member of the Government, and yet voting 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, is an 
answer to the statement of the noble Lord.” 
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The Earl of Darlington: On what au- 
thority does the right hon. Member deny 
my statement ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: The authority 
upon which I deny the statement is this— 
that it is an open question in the Govern- 
ment, for the truth of which I appeal to 
my noble friend sitting near me, and it is 
on this ground that I am here as a member 
of his Majesty’s Government, though not 
in the Cabinet, advocating the opinion, and 
voting for the Motion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. 

The Earl of Darlington: What I said 
was this: I said that a communication, 
sent as an appeal to me to withdraw my 
Amendment, came from a high quarter in 
his Majesty’s Government. I had it, in 
point of fact, in writing from one who is 
not only a member of the Government, but 
also a member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: If that be all 
the statement of the noble Lord, it does not 
at all impugn my assertion. What may be 


the opinions of the individual members of 


the Government, be it the head of that Go- 
vernment, or any other member of the Ca- 
binet, is a different question ; but if I mis- 
understood the noble Earl in supposing him 
to say, that it was the wish of his Majesty’s 
Government, taken collectively, to leave 
my hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex, in as small a minority as possible, then 
I hope he will excuse me for such an un- 
intentional misinterpretation of his mean- 
ing; but if I did not misunderstand him, 
then the very fact that I am here, a mem- 
ber of the Government, holding the official 
situation which I do, advocating and prepared 
to vote for a change i in the ¢ ‘orn-laws, is, I 
think, a sufficient answer to his assertion. — 

The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to observe, that he was sorry that this 
circumstance had given rise to any heat, as 
his object in discharging the duty which he 
had to perform was, tokeepi in mind the exam- 
ple of the hon. member for Middlesex, who 
had introduced this subject with the ut- 
most good temper, with calmness, and with 
the absence of every topic which could ex« 
cite anger and animosity in those whom he 
addressed. He felt the necessity of follow- 
ing that example the more, because he could 
not disguise from himself, from the appear- 
ance of the House last night, that he was 
ubout to speak to an unfavourable audi- 
ence. At the same time, he felt bound to 
urge upon the majority, if he had the mis- 
fortune to differ from the majority in opin- 
ion, that every thing which he had to say 
could only put weapons into their hands te 
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be used against him ; and being the strong- 
est, although they differed from him—nay, 
because they differed from him—he was 
sure, that they would feel bound to extend 
to him an indulgent and patient hearing. 

He had stated, that he would endeavour to 
keep his share in this discussion within the 
bounds of moderation and good temper. If 
any thing, in the course of his remarks, 
should fall from his lips which might seem 
to reflect upon personal interests—and_ this 
question, unfortunately, appeared to have 
been mixed up with personal interests—he 
trusted that what he had already said— 
namely, that he differed on this subject 
from his best and nearest friends, would be 
sufficient to convince hon. Gentlemen, that 
such an offence on his part must be unin- 
tentional, and that he could not mean any 
personal disrespect. He agreed with every 
Gentleman who had yet addressed the 
House on the other side of the question, 
and particularly with his right hon. friend, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that it 
would be most desirable that now should 
be the time to bring this question to a final 
issue. He wished, in the utmost sincerity 
of heart, that it was possible to bring it to 
such an issue now. Above all, he agreed 
with his right hon. friend in thinking that 
this question ought not to be argued on the 
individual interests of one class or another ; 
it was with regard to the general interests 
of the community at large that the House 
was bound to legislate. Upon these 
grounds, in spite of what had been said 
last night, he should not find any fault 
with those who were to be the judges on 
this question. Whatever might be the in- 
dividual interests mixed up with this ques- 
tion, so far as it regarded the landlords, he 
was satisfied to place the decision of it in 
the hands of the Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons; being quite convinced that, 
though they might, in his opinion, form an 
erroneous judgment, they would still act 
fairly, honourably, uprightly, and consci- 
entiously. In the course of the debate, his 
right hon. friend, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—to whose Speech he must refer 
as being the most able which he had yet 
heard on that side of the question—had 
stated that, in arguing the case on the prin- 
ciple of the general i interests of the country, 
he must go through the various interests, 
and show that the Corn-law was advant- 

ageous to them all. His right hon. friend 
had certainly made what he should term 
rather a landlord’s speech—a speech which, 
whatever might be its merits in other re~ 
spects, was certainly calculated to catch ag 
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many stray votes as possible. He did not 
quarrel with his right hon. friend for that, 
although he should presently venture to 
criticise it; but he hoped that, after his 
disclaimer of all intentional offence, and 
after his acknowledgment that he should 
be guilty of great impropriety were he to 
say any thing imputing motives of personal 
interest to any speaker, he might be per- 
mitted to submit the arguments of his op- 
ponents to a close examination, without ex- 
citing their animosity and ill-will. He 
hoped, too, that the question would be 
argued without any of those sneers against 
political economy, and those declamations 
against philosophy, which did not enforce 
argument, though they might gain cheers. 
He had heard, he owned, with much regret, 
his right hon. friend indulge a little in such 
sneers ; in that his right hon. friend only 
resembled other hon. Members, for he be- 
lieved that there was no man who came 
down to that House prepared to talk on a 
question like the present, who was not, in 
his own opinion at least, the very beau ideal 
of a political economist. It might be that, 
like the man who talked prose all his life 
without knowing it, there might be some 
hon. Members who, talking against political 
economy themselves, talked political economy 
without knowing it; though, perhaps, 
none of the best. His right hon. friend 
should have recollected also, that a sneer 
at philosophy might be in his hands a 
double-edged weapon which might cut both 
ways, for unless he was very much mis- 
taken, he had seen propounded in pam- 
phlets, not very foreign from the question, 
doctrines, which qualified their author for 
taking out his diploma in the university 
of Lagoda, with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the philosophers of the celebrated 
island of Laputa. He trusted, that they 
should hear no more of such observations, 
but that the question would be argued on 
its own merits. His right hon. friend, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and other hon. 
Members who had followed him in the de- 
hate, had very fairly and candidly divided 
in their argument the various interests con- 
cerned in this question. His right hon. 
friend had said, that he would divide the 
country into four classes—the landlords, 
the farmers, and the agricultural labourers 
on one side, and the consumers on the other. 
| Cries of “ No.”] He said yes; he gave 
his hon. friend credit for it; for nothing 
could tend more to the eliciting of truth, than 
that hon. Members should understand each 
other clearly as to the terms they used. 
The landlords, they were told, were mainly 
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interested in the decision on thissubject. His 
right hon. friend, at the close of his speech, 
had told the House, that a political consider- 
ation entered into the question—that it was 
necessary to maintain the landlords in the 
position which they occupied at present, and 
that the continuance of the existing rela- 
tions between them and their tenants was 
indispensable to the tranquillity and well- 
being of the country. Be that as it might 
—and for the present he would not dispute 
it—he thought that, in the exposition of 
the view which he took of the subject, he 
should be able to show that the interests 
of the landords were not involved in the 
continuance of the Corn-laws as they at 
present existed, but that those interests 
would be better consulted by a change of 
those laws. He had no occasion to argue 
that point at length, for he had only to 
refer to the speech of the hon. member for 
Surrey whose observations last night elicited 
so much applause from a large portion of 
the House, and seemed to be accepted by 
them as a correct representation of their 
case. In speaking of the condition of the 
landlords, the hon. Member, speaking from 
his own knowledge, and from the expe- 
rience afforded by his own farms said— 
“Forty years ago, I was receiving 20s. an 
acre. The charges upon it at that time 
were so and so; the charges on it are the 
same now, with an addition of 6s. more. 
I receive no more rent now than I did 
then. The only difference in my condition 
as a landlord then and now is, that then my 
rents were well paid, and now they are ill 
paid.” Now, he wished the House to re- 
collect that forty years ago there was no 
Corn-law save one, and that was inoper- 
ative, for the importation of foreign corn 
was free ; and yet, on the statement of the 
hon. member for Surrey, his condition was 
the same now as it was then, with only 
this distinction, that formerly his rents 
were well paid, and that now they were ill 
paid. To this part of the subject he would 
again return, but he would now turn to 
another class of arguments. The noble 
Lord, who had preceded him had said, 
that that man must be perfectly ignorant 
of affairs in the country who could say 
that the farmer was not more than any 
one benefited by the present restrictions on 
the importation of foreign corn. Now, for 


his own part, he could not conceive on 
what grounds the farmer, unless he were 
burthened with a lease for a term of years, 
could be interested in the ewistence of re- 
strictions upon the trade in corn, even sup- 
posing prices to be affected by it. 


To the 
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farmer it must be matter of indifference, if 
he had not a lease for a definite term, for 
he employed his capital in farming just upon 
the same principle as capital was employed 
in any other trade ; and on taking a farm 
from year to year, would take care to 
give only so much for it as would leave him 
a fair return for interest, risk, and labour. 
If indeed he had been deluded in the pro- 
spects held out to him when he took his 
lease, he must be a sufferer by the present 
state of prices ; but if his farm were merely 
taken from year to vear, it was difficult to 
see how the farmer could be interested in 
the continuance of restrictions. But what 
had been the effect of the legislation of 
Parliament upon the farmer. What had 
been the condition of the farmer under 
the legislation of the last nineteen years? 
If there was any man who had a 
right to complain of their legislation 
it was the farmer, who had been de- 
luded by it into taking his farm on terms 
which were positively ruinous, and who had 
suffered severely in consequence of that de- 
lusion. What said the Corn-law of 1815 ? 
what was the language then held to the 
farmer both in that and the other House of 
Parliament? He was told, that the price 
of corn would not fall below 80s. a 
quarter, and upon that assurance numbers 
of honest and industrious farmers embarked 
their capital in farming speculations. Then 
came the Corn-laws of 1827 and 1828; and 
what promises did they hold out? He sup- 
posed, that his right hon. friend would not 
dispute the accuracy of his quotation from Mr. 
Canning’s remarks in introducing the Corn- 
law of 1827, which as regarded the question 
under consideration, were equally applicable 
to the present Corn-law, the Corn-law of 
1828, which, indeed, the hon. member for 
Essex did denounce at the time as worse than 
the Corn-law of 1815. Mr. Canning’s 
language, on introducing the Corn-law in 
1827, was as follows— I think this project 
‘ will tend to equalize the price, and keep 
‘ that equalization of prices steady. The 
‘market will, indeed, assume such a steadi- 
“ness, that instead of a fluctuation between 
‘112s. at one time and 28s. at another, 
‘ the vibrations will probably be found to 
‘ be limited within the small circle of from 
‘ about 55s. to about 65s."* It was upon 
that promise that the farmer went; and 
how had experience justified that promise ? 
On turning back to the list of prices 
since that Act was passed, he found 
that, on the 25th of January, 1831, the 
* Hansard (new series) xvi. p. 770. 
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price of wheat was 75s. 11d., and that on 
the present day, it was 48s. and a fraction. 
By the assurance of this Bill, the farmer 
had been deluded, and had more than any 
one a right to complain of the injury which 


the law had inflicted upon him. So far 


from being benefited by this Legislation, 
the farmer had been deeply injured by it. 
The noble Lord, he believed, would assent 
to that remark, for the noble Lord, if he 
did not misunderstand him, implied that the 
farmers had taken their leases upon a calcu- 
lation that they would get at least 62s. per 
quarter on wheat; whereas, they had not 
received it by 8s. or 10s. His right hon. 
friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had touched very gingerly upon the 
case of the farmer. ‘Ihe noble Lord who 
had just spoken, had done so too; and 
they had both failed in convincing him, 
that the farmers who had taken their farms 
in 1815 and in 1828, in the expectation of 
getting 80s. and 60s. respectively for a 
quarter of wheat, had not been injured by 
the operation of the law. He would next 
refer to the case of the agricultural la- 
bourer. What had his right hon. friend 
said upon that subject? He had rested 
the whole of his case upon one hypotheti- 
cal assertion, made by Mr. Oliver in his 
evidence. He begged hon. Gentlemen to 
recollect, that Mr. Oliver said, not that if 
the Corn-laws were altered, but that if the 
Corn-laws were altered in a particular way, 
certain effects would follow. He had as- 
sumed, that if there was such a fall in the 
price of corn as would throw out of culti- 
vation 2,000,000 acres, there would be 
thrown out of employment 250,000 labour- 
ing men, with families dependent on them ; 
making altogether 900,000 persons. That 
was an argument founded upon an as- 
sumption of Mr. Oliver’s—an argument 
based upon no solid foundation whatever— 
an argument that had been refuted by none 
so strongly as by his right hon. friend, for 
at least one half of his arguments went to 
show, that the result of the change pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
would not be a reduction in the price 
of corn. But if the result of the change 
would not be to lower the price of corn, 
what would become of the arguments of 
Mr. Oliver, which were built altogether 
upon the supposition that there would be 
a great fall in the price of corn, which 
would throw a vast quantity of land out of 
cultivation? But what reason was there, 
he wished to know, for the supposition, 
that, under the operation of any such 
change, a great quantity of land must 
2T 
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be thrown out of culture? What had 
been the fall in price for the last fifteen 
years? It amounted to 15s. or 20s, a 
quarter. Did any one suppose such a 
reduction would be caused by repet aling the 
Corn-laws? He knew that it could not 
be the case; and he had no hesitation in 
avowing it, for he was not one of those who 
went about in public places promising 
cheap bread—nay, bread almost for nothing 
— if the Corn-laws were repealed; on the 
contrary, whenever he had had occasion 
to address any large body of his country- 
men, he had told them, that at the present 
prices, the abolition of those laws would 
cause little, if any, reduction ; and that 
opinion he was then ready to repeat. He 
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had always contended, that steadiness of 


price, not any considerable fall of price, 
would be the consequence of a judicious 
alteration: but greater cheapness would 
be the result, because there would be an 
increased and a more regular demand for 
labour ; and the labouring classes would 
get more wages, and would be able to pur- 
chase more of the necessaries of life, for 
the amount they received. What reason 


was there to apprehend a reduction of 


price? All the arguments which had 
been urged by his right hon. friend on this 
part of the question had been built upon 
the simple assumption of Mr. Oliver. 
Take away that assumption—-let the as- 
sertions of his hon. friend receive as much 
credit as Mr. Oliver’s,—and they would go 
to show, that the price of corn would 
not fall materially, and that no agricultural 
labourers would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. That was the answer, borrowed 
from his right hon. friend, which he gave 
to the argument his right hon. friend “had 
borrowed from Mr. Oliver. Upon the 
subject of the general interest, it was true 
his right hon. friend had boasted of the 
discovery of some new machinery, some 
“vicious circle,” as he had called it, by 
which, supposing the people of this country 
to have the power of purchasing their corn 
as they could get it cheapest, they were 
somehow or another to find themselves | 
getting from bad to worse, and that at last in 
consequence of this odd hocus pocus, which 
he knew not how to describe, except as 
the “ vicious circle” mentioned by his right 
hon. friend, they were to find themselves 
ruined and starved in consequence of a 
perfect plethora of good things. To this 
point, however, he would return. He 
would now pass to the point he had 
first alluded to — viz., what benefit the 


present Corn-laws conferred on the agri: 
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cultural interest, on the landlords, the 
tenants, and the agricultural labourers. 


He did not wish to advance any further 
argument to prove the negative of the pro- 
position, that the Corn-laws have been bene- 
ficial to the landed interest, than that con- 
tained in the book before him, the Agricul- 
tural Report itself, framed in the year 1833, 
after eighteen years’ experience of the 
operation of the Corn-laws. This report 
told a tale—would to God it were any 
other !—a tale of ruin to the agricultural 
interest, which he, for one, most sincerely 
lamented, and would most anxiously (and 
he believed never more than by the vote 
he should give that night) seek to remedy. 
In that report, to which he wished to pay 
all possible respect, (though he was bound to 
say that he didnotthink it was absolute wis- 
dom) he found a description of the declin- 
ing interests of those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. He found it stated, that 
the capital of the farmers had diminished 
since 1821. Now, the Committee of 1821 
had previously declared, that prices did not 
give remunerating returns for capital ; but 
it was hoped, that the savings which had 
been effected might enable the farmer to 
go on, and eventually regain what at that 
time he was losing. In the report of last 
year he found a regret expressed, that 
these flattering hopes had not heen ful- 
filled—that the capital of the farmer had 
been expended and lost—and that his con- 
dition now was infinitely inferior to what 
it was in 1821. Further, it was said, that 
the productiveness of the soil was dimin- 
ished ; but, in this last inference, he (Mr. 
T homson) did not agree; he thought he 
could controvert it ; but he would take it 
merely as the declai ation of the Committee, 
whjch would stand in favour of his argu- 
ment. The Committee of 1821 had de- 
clared their opinion, that the produce of 





the country was sufficient for its consump- 
tion, except, perhaps, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, and that it was therefore unwise to 
depend upon foreigners for the supply of 
corn. But twelve years had been sufficient 
to sweep away all the conclusions which 
the Committee of 1821 had come to, for the 
last Committee expressly said, that, in ordi- 
nary seasons, the produce of our own soil 
_ was not sufficient to render us independent 
| of foreigners for a supply of corn. The law 
had sought to establish that independence ; 
and, after eighteen years of suffering— 
eighteen years of decay— eighteen years of 
privations and vicissitudes,—what was the 
result? Why, we had become dependent 
while, by our exclusions, 


on foreigners, 
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we told them not to grow us a supply. 
The report of the Committee of 1833 
ave a lamentable description of the con- 
dition of the small landed proprietors ; 
it drew a picture of the distress of the 
smaller yeomen which needed not to be 
represented to the House, but which no 
man who felt an interest in his country’s 
welfare, could do otherwise than lament. 
To this, then, they were come, after 
eighteen years’ experience of the operation 
of the Corn-laws,—ot those laws which 
they were now again told were indispens- 
able to the interest of the landlord and the 
tenant. Here was a report made by a 
Committee of the House, after mature de- 
liberation, which declared this fact,—that 
our produce was diminished, that our 
yeomen were suffering deeply, our farmers 
ruined, and that our boasted independence 
of foreigners in the supply of grain was at 
an end! Upon this representation, he 
would take his stand as an argument, if he 
had no other, against the existence of the 
Corn-laws. Enghteen years had elapsed 
since they were established ; and it ap- 
peared, from evidence, that the state of the 
agricultural interest had been, during that 
time, retrograding from bad to worse—from 
comparative prosperity to absolute ruin. 
Try, then, he would say, another system,— 
try the system, which, as he would presently 
show, had been found tov operate well for 
the landlord, for the tenant, and the la- 
bourer; and, at least, do not persevere 
in a course which experience showed had 
been attended only by increasing misery, 
and increasing wretchedness to the 
very interest which you were anxious to 
protect. Nor was the extent of the bane- 
ful influence of these Jaws discerned when 
their effect on the agriculture alone of the 
country was considered. What, let him 
ask, had been their etfect on its commerce ? 
He meant to consider the question of the 
restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn as a general one, and to show how it 
had operated in depressing our manufactures 
and commerce. What were its effects in 
1815, when, though peace was declared in 
Europe, the different states, harassed by a 
long war, were distracted in their internal 
arrangements, and when the United States 
were still engaged in war? What were 
its effects then, when, from one end of 
England to another, the powers of steam 
were developed,—when spinning-jennies 
and flax-frames were in active motion,— 
when, in short, all those different arts for 
which this country had been so much dis- 
tanguished, and which we had then carried 
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of both hemispheres? Above all, there 
were few restrictive laws in the different 
States,—none of those prohibitory tariffs 
which now encircled every frontier. We 
had then a field for our industry and en- 
terprise. The advantage we had main- 
tained in Europe was entirely owing to 
our success in manufactures, and that might 
have been preserved. We were at least 
fifty years in advance in all that could ren- 
der manufactures successful ; but we neg- 
lected the opportunity ; we failed to seize 
this advantage, and in lieu of it imposed 
the Corn-laws ; and continuing in this 
course of policy, we obliged the other na- 
tions of Europe, in self-defence, to manu- 
facture for themselves,—to turn their 
ingenuity and skill, rude as it was, to the 
cultivation of mechanical arts, in which 
we then alone excelled—To turn their 
ingenuity and skill, did he say? To form 
those qualities newly, for previously they 
possessed none. We obliged them to enter 
into competition with us, to make those 
atticles for themselves which we would not 
suffer them to purchase from us, because we 
refused to receive in exchange those com- 
modities which they alone could give in 
exchange. Thus, by rapid steps, we forced 
them to be our rivals, when they would 
gladly have become our friends and de- 
pendents. He would pause for one mo- 
ment, to observe on an expression which 
had been used in this debate by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and which he did 
not think had been very correctly appre- 
ciated. The hon. member for Middlesex 
said, that he felt imclined to treat this 
question as a European question. Though 
he was disposed to assert, that it was a 
European question, inasmuch as it involved 
the prosperity of other nations, and their 
commercial relations with us, still he did 
not urge that view of the case. He was 
prepared, on the contrary, to consider the 
question as a British question alone, and 
did not wish to consider it in any other light. 
But let it be recollected, when British in- 
terests were talked of, what were the inte. 
rests invested in, dependent upon, and living 
solely by, foreign trade. It was easy to 
say, that foreign trade should not be en- 
couraged, and that British manufactures 
should be upheld ; but the last was depen- 
dent on the first. British trade was a 
trade with foreigners. He would tell those 
who wished to check foreign trade, that 
they were thirty or forty years too late. 
He would not go into any statement with 
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regard to population: he would not ask 
whether 960,000 families were dependent 
on the agriculture of Great Britain, or 
1,400,000 on manufactures and commerce ; 
for he did not wish to separate their inte- 
rests, to support one interest at the expense 
of another.; but he would ask, of what 
worth would the land of the country be,— 
where would be the market for its agricul- 
tural produce—without its manufactures ? 
What was the relative position of the two 
classes? The cultivator of the soil readily 
found a market at home; he was not obliged 
to go to foreign climes to seek a market for 
his produce, nor was he compelled to regu- 
late the cost of his commodities according 
to the price they obtained in other countries. 
He could get the very best price for them, 
which the competition at home, or the di- 
minution of the means of the manufacturers 
and consumers enabled him to secure ; and 
the Legislature compelled the manufactur- 
ing and commercial classes, against whom 
a monopoly was created on behalf of the 
land-owner, to give almost whatever price 
he might demand. Now, what, on the 
other hand, was the condition of the com- 
mercial and trading interests? Were 
hon. Gentlemen aware, that our ex- 
ports varied from 34,000,000/. to 
36,000,000/. annually, the produce of 
our manufactures and industry. But could 
the British manufacturer regulate his prices 
by the demand at home? Could he obtain 
the equivalent of his labour valued by the 
equivalent of labour at home? No; ie 
was obliged to send his produce to distant 
climes, to contend with the natives of those 
countries who laboured for almost nothing 
a-day—-to despatch them to find a market 
even in the interior of Africa, and in the 
most distant regions of the globe. Was it 
not, when the two interests were compared, 
a sufficient advantage on the side of the 
agriculturist >—was it not sufficient that, 
for all the produce of the soil which 
had to be sold to the consumer, the agri- 
culturist had the priority of that market, 
in which the manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes were the principal customers ? 
Even if the restriction were taken off the 
importation of corn, the agriculturist would 
have only to contend with the foreign 
grower, after he had been saddled with the 
different charges for freight, insurance, 
transfer-commission, and merchants’ profit. 
Our manufacturers could not effect their 
sales under such advantageous terms, but 
had to submit to all the charges he had 
mentioned before they could produce their 
commodities in the market, There was, 
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then, on the one hand, an almost un- 
limited market for the produce of agricul- 
ture close at hand, while the market fur the 
manufacturer was at a distance, and his 
near agricultural neighbour had all the ad- 
rantages of the expense it would cost the 
manufacturer to send his goods abroad. To 
his sales, there was a bar in the expense of 
transport ; to the sales of the farmer there 
were no such bars. There was, in the na- 
ture of circumstances, a great advantage in 
favour of the agriculturists; and why should 
they not be contented? But, with regard 
to the effect this restrictive system had upon 
industry generally, his right hon. friend 
had said, “ How were your complaints war- 
ranted, when the fact was, that in spite of 
this restriction, the trade of the country 
had increased, and the export of manufac- 
tures had been increased with those coun- 
tries whence corn comes, and you had not 
to complain of any loss of trade?” He en- 
tirely agreed with his right hon. friend’s 
qualification, when he asked whether an 
augmentation of manufactures, and an in- 
crease of exports, could be considered in- 
consistent with a system of restriction on 
the importation of foreign corn. Who said 
it was so? But when the vast amount of 
raw material imported into this country 
was considered—when it was recollected, 
that Great Britain was in a manner the 
manufacturing work-shop of the world,—it 
would easily be seen that the question re- 
solved itself into one of degree. His 
assumption was, that had it not been for 
the restrictive laws on corn immediately 
following the peace, British manufacturing 
industry would have taken a flight une- 
qualled even in the days of Arkwright or 
of Watt, and supplied without competition 
the whole of the world, instead of being, as 
now, scarcely able to compete with foreigners. 
It would be easy to refer to documents in 
proof of this assumption. His right hon. 
friend (Sir James Graham) had, in his ob- 
servations, merely repeated the arguments 
made use of by a noble friend of his (Mr. 
Thomson’s) in the other House of Parlia- 
ment — arguments which he should be 
ashamed of himself, if he did not refute, 
because they were calculated to involve the 
question in mystery. His right hon. friend 
had said, that in order to show that our 
exports had gone on increasing to those 
countries from which we imported corn, he 
would read a statement of either the official 
or declared value of our exports, whichever 
the House pleased ; neither were particu- 
larly called for, and his right hon. friend 
read a statement of the official value. He 
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wished, instead of the official value, that 
he had given their declared value, because 
the question was not exactly one of the 
quantity, but of the value of exports. By 
the statement of his right hon. friend, it 
appeared, that some increase in exports had 
taken place between 1828 and 1832; but 
he had had the curiosity to ascertain what 
his right hon. friend had not stated, the 
declared value, not only during that period, 
but also during the years 1818, 1819, 
1820, 1821, and 1822. During those 
years, there was some corn imported, but 
not near so much as in the period selected 
by his right hon. friend. This was the 
result of his inquiry. The total declared 
value of the exports from this country of 
British produce and manufactures only, 
during the years quoted by his right hon. 
friend, viz. from 1828 to 1832, was 
82,425,000/.; while in the five years he 
had referred to, viz. from 1818 to 1822, 
the declared value of the exports was 
92,312,000/., showing a diminution of 
9,887,000/. It might be, however, objected 
tu this argument, that it embraced a period 
in which the influence of alterations in the 
currency might have produced extraor- 
dinary results. But he would say, that 
putting the question of currency aside alto- 
gether, would any hon. Member answer in 
the negative to this proposition, that under 
a freer system of trade, instead of a dimi- 
nution, there would have been an immense 
increase in the declared value of the ex- 
ports? He had stated, and he would 
repeat, that few men could really judge of 
the extent of mischief and injury which 
had been inflicted upon trade, first, by the 
imposition of the Corn-laws, and secondly 
by a continuance in them. While those 
laws remained unchanged, what did the 
House think we were to say to those coun- 
tries, against whose commercial restrictions 
we were constantly protesting? What, if the 
United States of America passed an almost 
prohibitory tariff upon British manufactures, 
if Prussia attempted to establish a commer- 
cial supremacy over the whole of Germany, 
if Russia refused to open her ports to our 
manufactures,—what answer must we ex- 
pect from those countries to our remon- 
strances? They would say, “ Can you ask 
from us the adoption of a more liberal sys- 
tem while you close your ports against the 
only article we produce? Can you, with 
any show of justice, call upon us to revise 
asystem which we haveadopted in deference 
to your example, and which we hope to 
follow with equal success? Were we, 
indeed, to preach up to those people the 
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true doctrines of trade, and tell them, that 
restrictive duties were bad while we our- 
selves continued to enforce them ? [Hear!] 
He accepted that cheer ; it did not shake 
him in his view of the case; and if any- 
thing could convince him of its soundness, 
it would be that which was alluded to last 
night, and which was received almost with 
a sneer—the present commercial state of 
France. The condition of France at the 
present moment exhibited a state of things 
which was an illustration of what he had 
always contended for, that, let the dis- 
position of the Government be what it 
might, if one people exchanged with another 
the articles of their respective produce,— 
if it were their mutual interest to be each 
other’s customers,—they would be found, 
as in France now the vast proportion of the 
people were found, absolutely knocking 
at the doors of the Legislature, with a 
force not to be resisted, and demanding the 
acquiescence of the Government in mea- 
sures of free commercial intercourse. This 
might, ere long, be the case in other 
countries and might eventually happen in 
them all. The progress might be slow ; 
it might be attended with difficulties ; but 
perhaps it was not the less certain; nor 
would it be less wise in the Legislature 
not to oppose itself to that course. Why 
not, then, follow the plain and direct course, 
and get rid at once of those restrictions on 
trade, which were the only impediments 
to social intercourse? and why give an 
opponent a handle, by professing one thing 
and doing another ? He would not trouble 
the House with reference to many papers 
on the subject ; but he hoped, at the same 
time, he might be permitted to read one 
which touched on this very point. It was 
an extract from a paper published not many 
years ago; and from it would be seen the 
kind of spirit which had been excited upon 
the Continent against us, and how much 
we had lost by our obstinate perseverance 
in those laws of restriction. The paper 
was dated in the year 1829; and it came 
from Berlin. [Mr. Baring : Is it a news- 
paper? ] No, a private communication ; 
and if he were to mention from whom it 
came, it would receive the respect of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The right 
hon. Gentleman then read a paper, which 
stated, ‘ that the liberal part of the public 
‘ Press in Germany was calling clamour- 
‘ously upon their Governments to adopt 
‘means to break down the commercial 
‘ ascendancy or monoply, as it was termed 
‘in these writings, of England ; that the 
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‘the most extensive circulation and in- 
‘ fluence of any published within the con- 
‘ federacy, had taken the lead in these 
‘ declamations, and was publishing a series 
of articles, in which it was expressly stated, 
that the commercial advantages of Eng- 
land must be reduced, and her pro- 
hibition of importation be met with cor- 
responding restrictions by the States of 
the Continent; that it would be found 
necessary to establish a second “ Cunti- 
nental system,” and to exclude British 
manufactures from the marketsof Germany 
until the ports of [:ngland were opened 
for the agricultural produce of the Con- 
tinent. The writer proceeded to say, 
that he was aware the Al/gemeine Zeilung 
was not to be considered the official organ 
of any of the German Governments ; 
but that it spoke the language of a very 
powerful commercial party in Germany ; 
and that when the proprietor of that paper 
was consulted by their Majesties of Ba- 
varia and Wirtemberg before any nego- 
tiations of commercial intercourse were 
commenced, it was impossible for these 
anti-English feelings not to find their 
‘ way into the Councils of the States.’ He 
read this as ua proof of the feeling which 
existed on the Continent on the subject of 
our restrictive system. He instanced this 
as evidence of the sentiments entertained. 
The hon. member for Essex (Mr. Baring) 
might rest assured that the paper just 
quoted came from the hand of no mean 
authority ; and it was no trifling matter, 
for the prosperity of a large portion of the 
people of this country depended on it. He 
would now come to the question more im- 
mediately before the House, as to the mode 
of settling the question of the Corn-laws, 
by referring the point of a fixed or a fluc- 
tuating duty to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee. He found, that all the arguments 
he had heard alleged against such a course 
resolved themselves almost entirely into one. 
The argument made use of by the Com- 
mittee in their Report, the argument of 
his right hon. friend (Sir James Graham), 
that of the noble Earl, the member for 
Shropshire (the Earl of Darlington) were 
all meant to show, that a fluctuating scale 
of duties produced a fixity of prices. He 
found, that the noble Lord (the Earl of 
Darlington) had withdrawn the Amend- 
ment of which he bad given notice, and 
which was to declare, that a fluctuating 
scale of duties was better than any other 
seale of duties that could be framed. He 
(Mr. C. P. Thomson) was glad to find that 
the noble Lord had done so, He did not 
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believe that the House would have been 
induced to assent to such a Resolution ; 
but if it consented to such a Resolution, 
it would fairly be entitled to be put on a 
footing with that House of Commons that 
declared that a one-pound note and a 
shilling of a depreciated currency were 
equivaient to a guinea, which was selling 
at the time for 27s. or 28s. The noble 
Lord’s Motion had been withdrawn ; and 
he begged to recall the attention of the 
House to what the question before them 
really was. It must be considered to be 
this, and nothing else: was the present 
scale, as applied to corn, preferable toa 
fixed duty? He agreed with those who 
said, that the object of the hon. member 
for Middlesex was not to impose a precisely 
fixed duty, but the principle of his propo- 
sition rested upon that basis. It certainly 
was true,—and he wished to call attention 
to the fact,—that the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex did not desire, in affirming his Mo« 
tion, to pledge the House to the imposition 
and continuance of any fixed duty. The 
exact terms of the Motion were these :— 
‘That the House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House for the 
purpose of considering the Corn-laws, (9th 
George 4th, cap. 60,) and of substituting, 
instead of the present graduated scale of 
duties, a fixed and moderate duty on the 
import, at all times, of foreign corn into 
the United Kingdom, and for granting a 
fixed and equivalent bounty on the export 
of corn from the United Kingdom.” Now 
that, he would submit, was not to be con- 
sidered by any means as binding the House 
to any particular amount of duty, to any 
rate or mode of imposing such duty, or 
t» any scale according to which it might 
be increased or diminished ; all these con- 
siderations were very properly left to the 
Committee ; they were now only called upon 
to decile between a fixed and a fluctuating 
duty. Having thus far proceeded with the 
question, he should beg leave to ask hon. 
Members, as well on the one side of the 
House as on the other, what constituted 
the main argument in support of the pre- 
sent system? It was founded upon this:— 
that the varying scale of duty produced 
fixity of prices. If there was anything 
which could be said in an especial degree 
to form the great, and, as it was esteemed, 
the conclusive argument, in support of the 
system, it was this; yet he believed there 
was not a man living who, possessing an 
ordinary share of understanding, and 
applying his mind, free from prejudice, 
and with an earnest desire to ascertain the 
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truth, who would not candidly declare, 
that the facts did not support any such 
conclusion. For his part, he found it 
impossible to avoid giving the flattest 
denial to the assertion, that the operation 
of that varying scale was to produce fixity 
of price. His right hon. friend, in arguing 
this point last night, had made a quotation 
from a letter of Mr. Huskisson’s. He (Mr. 
C. P. Thomson) had cheered him, not 
for the reason that his right hon. friend 
then supposed, but on an entirely different 
ground. His right hon. friend quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Huskisson, with the view 
of showing that that distinguished states- 
man approved of the Corn-law of 1828, 
whereas the letter had reference to the 
Corn-law of 1827. He(Mr.C. P. Thomson) 
should have been much surprised if the 
late Mr. Huskisson had expressed himself 
in such terms of approbation of the Corn- 
law of 1828; and if he did so, he must 
have changed his opinion at a much later 
period. For the memory of Mr. Huskisson 
he entertained the profoundest respect: 
unconnected, as he was, with him in_poli- 
tics, he (Mr. Huskisson) had been to him 
an object of admiration ; but honoured as 
he had been, when a very young man in 
Parliament, by his kindness and advice, he 
became one of esteem and attachment ; 
and he (Mr. C. P. Thomson) should be 
most ungrateful, did he not speak of him 
with the highest respect, in terms of the 
sincerest regard. When looking to the 
sentiments expressed by that distinguished 
man, the circumstances under which they 
were delivered ought to be borne in mind. 
Mr. Huskisson was, at that time, defending 
himself before his constituents, for not 
having gone the length of a total prohi- 
bition. On such an occasion, surely it was 
natural that he should use the most spe- 
cious arguments that presented them- 
selves. He did not mean to imply that he 
insincerely used them; but it was unfair 
to bind a man to certain opinions he had 
expressed, if he had subsequently honestly 
withdrawn them. He should, therefore, 
call the attention of the House to what 
were the later opinions of Mr. Huskisson, 
when he had arrived at maturity in his 
opinions, and at independence ; and when 
he was no longer looking to the attainment 
of the same objects he had in view when 
he wrote that letter. 

The Earl of Darlington asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to cast an 
imputation on the character of Mr. Hus- 
kisson ? 


Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he would be 
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the last man in that House to throw the 
slightest imputation on the character of 
Mr. Huskisson; and he had no doubt 
whatever but that he entertained the 
opinions expressed in the letter at the time 
he wrote it. The opinions of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, which he should quote, were ex- 
pressed on the 25th of March, 1830, two 
years after the Corn-law of 1828 had come 
into operation, and were as follow :— 
‘It was his unalterable conviction, that 
‘ they could not uphold the existing Corn- 
‘laws with the taxation, and increase 
‘the national prosperity, or preserve pub- 
‘lic contentment ; that those laws might 
‘ be repealed, without affecting the landed 
‘ interest, while the people would be re- 
‘ lieved from their distress, he never had any 
‘ doubt whatever.’ Here, then, was the an- 
swer he should give to the declaration of Mr. 
Huskisson, quoted by his right hon. friend. 
It was the opinion of the same statesman, 
when it might be considered that his sen- 
timents on the subject had been more ma- 
tured. But what, after all, did the letter 
of Mr. Huskisson state? It found fault 
principally with the alterations that had 
been made in the policy of the country in 
1765; and it declared, that, for a long 
time, the country had been pursuing a 
vicious course of policy. It stated, that a 
free trade in corn would be detrimental to 
all interests, by producing fluctuation, and 
rendering this country dependent upon 
foreigners for its supply. Now, how far 
Mr. Huskisson had changed his opinion on 
the subject, he (Mr. C. P. Thomson) had 
already shown. But he would bring 
against Mr. Huskisson another authority, 
who had answered him so completely, and 
had referred to so many facts, and had gone 
into such exact calculations, and had ad- 
duced such important arguments on the 
subject, that it would be unnecessary for 
him (Mr. C. P. Thomson) to do more than 
request the attention of the House whilst 
he referred to a few passages. They were 
from a work that he would recommend to 
the attention of every hon. Member in that 
House ; and he was sure that his right hon. 
friend would not be inclined to undervalue 
it. The book he alluded to was entitled 
“Free Trade in Corn the real Interest of 
the Landowner and the true Policy of the 
State ;” by a Cumberland Landowner. 
He (Mr. C. P. Thomson) was anxious to 
refer to that work, because he found his 
own opinions and sentiments expressed in 
much better language, and in a much more 
forcible manner, than he could put them. 
With respect to the alteration made in the 
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year 1765, he found this passage :— 
‘ Since the year 1765, at which time a 
‘ great alteration was made in our Corn- 
‘laws, the supply of British corn, cattle, 
‘ &c., and of almost every other sort of 
‘merchandise, has increased most amaz- 
‘ingly.’ Further on, he found the same 
writer proceeding to say,—‘ We have, then, 
‘ the most conclusive evidence, founded on 
‘ facts and experience, that neither an ex- 
‘ traordinary increase in the supply of la- 
‘ bour, nor of corn, has been followed by a 
‘ fall of prices ; on the contrary, they have 
* been nearly doubled ; and were more than 
‘doubled between the years 1780 and 
* 1806, when the trade in foreign corn was 
‘ most free, and our foreign commerce most 
‘ prosperous.’ He (Mr. C. P. Thomson) 
could not help saying, that he had been de- 
lighted to find,when he wanted an answer to 
Mr. Huskisson’s letter, that he could refer 
to so able an authority as the writer of that 
book. When he had such weapons at hand, 
he did not want any other armoury to go to. 
He would read another extract from the 
pamphlet, in answer to Mr. Huskisson’s. 
remark, that a free trade in corn would be 
detrimental to all interests. ‘ To propose 
‘ toenrich a nation by forcing a permanent 
‘scarcity of corn, and by obstructing the 
‘natural course of trade, is, indeed, at 
‘ variance with common sense. The con- 
‘sequences cannot be mistaken: — the 
‘ embarrassment of our shipping, mercantile, 
‘and manufacturing interests,—want of 
‘ employment, and desperate poverty among 
‘ the labouring population,—an increase of 
‘ crime, and a tendency to emigration,—a 
‘loss of our currency, and a fall of the 
‘ prices of labour and of corn,—a diminu- 
‘tion of the public revenue, and a de- 
‘rangement of the public finances,—and, 
* more than all, the certain eventual ruin of 
‘ the agricultural interest itself ;—these are 
‘the bitter fruits of a blind and selfish 
‘ policy,yrapaciously grasping at undue gain, 
‘and losing hold of advantages placed 
‘ within its power.’ In another place, this 
writer contrasted the state of Poland with 
that of England in these terms:—‘ When 
* England, the land of marine affairs and of 
* commerce, and the best workshop or manu- 
‘factory in the world, attempted to sell 
* corn in opposition to Poland, a country in 
‘ want of these advantages, she perverted 
‘ the natural order of trade ; she sold that 
‘which it was most profitable for her to 
‘buy; and, destroying the means of her 
‘natural customers to buy what it was 
‘ most profitable for her to sell, she artifici- 
§ ally lowered the prices of every descrip- 
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‘ tion of merchandise throughout the long 
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‘ period of sixty-four years. So much for 
‘ the crusade against the natural order of 
‘commerce. No sooner, however, was a 
‘sound system of trade in corn adopted, 
‘and large importations made, than the 
‘ medium price of middling corn again rose 
‘most rapidly. As a proof how remark- 
‘ably the freedom of the corn trade had a 
* happy re-action on the general commerce 
‘and manufactures of the kingdom, Dr. 
‘Adam Smith has observed,—that “ the 
‘ Yorkshire manufacture declined, and its 
‘ produce did not rise to what it had been 
‘in 1755 till 1766.” But the author of the 
pamphlet did not stop here: he was not 
satistied with Dr. Adam Smith’s observa- 
tions, and he proceeded to say,—‘ So far 
‘ Dr. Smith simply notices the fact, but he 
* appears to have overlooked the cause. He 
‘ points out the revival of our trade, and 
‘ fixes the date of this amendment; but he 
‘has failed to recognize its precise coin- 
‘ cidence with the change in our Corn-laws, 
‘and with the commencement of the free 
‘importation of foreign grain into this 
‘country. Till 1815, the corn trade was 
‘ free, and commerce prospered. In that 
‘ ill-fated year the prohibitory system be- 
‘came operative; and as in 1766 trade 
‘ and manufactures revived precisely at the 
‘ moment when the restrictions on the im- 
‘ port of foreign corn were removed, so, in 
‘ 1815, when these restrictions were again 
‘ imposed, commerce languished, manufac- 
‘tures failed, and universal distress over- 
‘spread the land.’ Before he laid down 
the pamphlet, which he then held in his 
hand, he should say, that it contained the 
most satisfactory answer both to the quo- 
tation from Mr. Huskisson’s letter, and to 
the speech delivered last night by his right 
hon. friend. It might be matter of taste; 
but he confessed, he should much rather 
take the opinions of the Cumberland Land- 
lord than anything that might proceed 
upon the subject, even from Mr. Huskisson 
himself. He would now proceed to the 
question of fluctuations. Now, how did 
that matter stand? He would ask, 
whether there had really been, as had been 
asserted by almost all the hon. Gentlemen 
who had opposed the Motion, that there 
had been less fluctuation in the price of 
corn under the last Corn-bill, than at any 
former period ? [“ Hear.”] To what period 
did the noble Lord who cheered refer? 
Were they, in imitation of the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee, to refer back 
only for a period of fifteen years? What 
fair comparison could they possibly insti. 
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tute within that period? The noble Lord 
perhaps would say, that he (Mr. Thomson) 
ought to take years of peace. His right 
hon. friend (Sir J. Graham) was inter- 
rupted yesterday by an hon. Gentleman, 
who said, that a comparison could not be 
made between years of war and peace. 
His answer was—that he would then take 
periods before and after 1827. That was 
no answer at all; for in the year 1827, in 
his opinion, though not in that of the 
hon. member for Essex, they had a worse 
Corn-law than at the present time. He 
thought, therefore, hon. Gentlemen could 
not institute any comparison between the 
present time and any period in which the 
Corn-law of 1815 was in operation. Then 
to what period must they go back —to 
1797? But that would carry them into the 
difficulty before referred to, for, with one 
slight exception, the whole period between 
1790 and 1815 was a period of war. He 
would, therefore, go back to the period of 
peace, when the trade in corn was almost 
free. He was aware, that it was stated in 
the Report of the Agricultural Committee, 
that there were no accurate returns of the 
average prices of corn previous to the year 
1790. There were, however, some Re- 
turns of the price of corn, which would 
lead to tolerably correct conclusions. He 
confessed, that he was surprised to see it 
stated, in the Agricultural Report, that 
there were no Returns previous to 1790. 
Did the Committee look to the Act of 
1770? Were they ignorant of it? He 
knew that under that Act, the averages 
were not struck in so perfect a manner as 
they were then, or as they were even in 
1815 or 1792. At the same time, how- 
ever, under the Act he had just referred 
to, some important averages were made. 
By the Act of 1770, the average price 
of corn in the London market, should be 
published in the Gazette at fixed periods. 
He would take, therefore, the average 
price of corn for a number of years then, 
and compare it with the averages for a 
similar number of years from 1829. He 
found, that taking the five years from 
1829, the highest average price of wheat 
for any year, was 66s. 4d., and the lowest 
average price was 52s. 10d. that was to say, 
the average price of the year 1831 was 
66s. 4d., and the average of 1833 was 
52s. 10d.; thus making a difference be- 
tween the average of the highest year and 
the lowest year of 13s. 5d. He would 
now take from 1771 to 1775 inclusive,— 
the five first years under the operation of 


the Act of 1770. He found during that 
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period the highest average price of corn 
for any one of those years was 52s. 8d., 
and the lowest yearly average was 47s. 2d.; 
thus making the greatest difference only 
5s. 6d. instead of 13s. 6d. He would 
then take the five years from 1781 to 
1785, inclusive. He found, that the high- 
est average for any of those years was 
52s. 8d., and the lowest 44s. 4d.; 
thus showing the greatest difference to be 
8s. 4d. Now, he begged the hon. Mem- 
bers to recollect, that the greatest differ- 
ence in the average of the five years under 
the Corn-law of 1828, was 13s. 6d. He 
would ask them, therefore, whether what 
he had just read was not sufficient to show 
that there was greater fluctuation in prices 
at present than there was formerly? Did 
it not show, that the Corn-law that had 
been passed to prevent fluctuation, had 
failed in its object? But he would not 
stop there. He was prepared to contend, 
that taking yearly averages did not furnish 
any thing like a correct criterion by which 
to judge of the extent of fluctuations in 
the course of a year. The price of corn 
at one period of a year might be 80s. a 
quarter, and at another 40s.; and yet the 
yearly average might make it appear 60s. 
Under such circumstances, the country 
might labour under all the evils of the 
greatest fluctuation in prices, and yet it 
would not be apparent. He would, 
therefore, adopt a course which he 
thought would make the matter much 
clearer to the House. He would take a 
period since the passing of the last Corn 
Bill, and take the highest and lowest aver- 
age prices, not for years, but for periods of 
six weeks. He would compare those aver- 
ages with similar averages that had been 
made of the price of corn between 1783 
and 1791. He obtained the latter averages 
from Returns printed in the Gazette of the 
price of corn in the port of London, and 
signed by the Lord Mayor. The Returns 
undoubtedly were only the returns of prices 
of wheat in London; but that would 
rather tell against his argument, than if he 
took the whole country, as it must be quite 
clear that, in a single market, the price was 
much more liable to fluctuation than when 
the sales of the whole kingdom were taken 
into account. He would take from 1783 ; 
and he found that the highest and lowest 
average prices of corn, as given by the 
Lord Mayor, and published in the Gazette, 
were as follows :— 


a @& si ad. s. d- 
In 1784 the prices yaried from 48 2 to 41 10 differenee6 4 
In 1785 _ 37 5to 34 6 difference 2 11 
1n1786 36. 2 to 33 10 difference 2 @ 
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In 1787 os -> 44 10 to 36 1 differences 9 
In i780 — a 45 1to42 Qditference? 4 
In 1789 _ — 54 11t0 47 0 difference 7 11 
From that statement, the House would 


see that the largest amount of difference 
was 8s. Od. ; the lowest 2s. 4d.; those had 
been the fluctuations under a system which 
had been referred to as greatly inferior in 
its working to that which had prevailed 
since the year 1828, when a measure was 
introduced, which professed so to regulate 
prices that they should always vary between 
55s. and 65s. That was Mr. Canning’s 
statement, and on his statement the Bill 
was passed. Now, if prices were even kept 
within that range, he should deem it too 
extensive ; but, how stood the fact, and 
what had been the operation of the Bill ? 


ta ae ie A s. d. 
In 1828 the prices varied from 75 3to56 0 difference 19 3 
In 1829 — — 75 3to56 S3differencely 0 


In 1830 — — 72 11to56 1 difference 16 10 
In 1831 oa a 73 5to60 Sdifferencel13 0 
In 183¢ _ — 63 5to52 Sdiffereucell 0 


Any hon. Gentleman who took the trouble 
to examine the Returns, would see that the 
boasted effects of the graduated scale, which 
was to limit the fluctuations within a 
range bounded by 55 and 65, had been to 
ereate an extent of fluctuation far greater 
than its projectors at all anticipated, and 
extending much beyond any amount of 
fluctuation which ought to exist under a 
sound and well-regulated system. He 
contended, also, that a fluctuating scale of 
duties was most injurious to the consumer, 
and was, above all, injurious to the party 
hon. Gentlemen said they were anxious to 
protect. The fluctuating stale had proved 
most deceptive to the farmer. By means 
of that scale, immense importations of corn 
had taken place far beyond the power of 
the market to take off at once; and the 
consequence had been that the farmer had 
suffered most severely. Sometimes a low 
average had been obtained for the purpose 
of importation, by holding back the corn 
on hand, and running up the price, until 
the duty had been reduced to the minimum ; 
then the reaction had taken place, and the 
fall been accelerated by the weight of what 
had been thus introduced into the market. 
He did not like to trouble the House with 
referring to papers, but there was one other 
which he felt called upon to direct attention 
to. He wished to allude to what took 
place in 1830. It would be in the re- 
collection of many hon. Members, that it 
was much feared that the harvest of 1830 
would prove a very bad one ; the greatest 
fears were expressed on the subject, and 


above all, on the Corn Exchange. The 


price of corn rose rapidly in June and July, 
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aud the duty decreased to the extent of 2s., 
4s., and 6s. a-week on the quarter, but still 
not a single quarter of corn was brought 
out of the bonded warehouses. The harvest 
came on, and was a moderate one ; although 
it was not of the average quantity, it was 
of good quality. The farmer of course 
expected to obtain for the deficiency, a 
higher price for his corn. Just previous to 
the harvest, however, the prices had risen 
to that extent that the duty fell to nothing, 
and the consequence was, that in the course 
of six weeks, namely, from the 5th of 
August to the 30th of September, during 
which period, it was thought that the 
harvest would be deficient, not less than 
1,250,000 quarters of wheat were taken 
out of bond, and carried into the market. 
The consequence was, that prices fell toa 
ruinous extent, and the farmers could get 
nothing like a remunerating price for their 
corn. He begged the House to recollect 
that that was under a law framed for the 
protection of the farmer—under a law that 
was to give him complete prosperity. He 
asked whether it would not have been 
much better for the farmer if there had 
been a fixed duty? The farmer naturally 
calculated on getting something more than 
the average price for his produce, in pro- 
portion to the diminution of the crop ; but 
he found, just as the harvest came in, in- 
stead of prices rising or continuing high, 
that in the course of six weeks, the price of 
wheat fell no less than 11s. 3d. per quarter, 
from 72s. 11d. to Gls. 8d. He contended, 
that a fixed duty of from 8s. to 10s. the 
quarter, under which foreign corn could at 
all times come into the markets of this 
country at a moderate price, would have 
prevented this occurrence and the conse- 
quent loss. He now begged to call the 
attention of the House to the effect of the 
fluctuating law upon our shipping. In 
order to reach a given market before the 
average changed, it was necessary to ship 
the corn without loss of time ; and hence 
it followed, that the instant the ports of 
this country were thrown open for the ad- 
mission of foreign corn, the vessels on the 
spot were used for the purpose. It therefore 
happened that by far the larger proportion 
of the foreign grain imported into our 
ports reached this country in foreign, and 
not in British, bottoms; but would this 
be the case if the present Corn-laws were 
not in being? Undoubtedly it would not, 
and consequently he was justified, in say- 
ing, that these laws operated most injuri- 
ously upon our shipping interest. One’ of 
the witnesses examined before the Com. 
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mittee on Trade of last year, Mr. Young, 
—a gentleman who did not take the same 
view that he (Mr. Thomson) did with re- 
gard to the shipping interest, and whose 
opinion he would, therefore, the more 
readily quote upon this particular point, 
gave the following evidence: Mr. Young 
was asked— 


Do you think that having a larger propor- 
tion of the carrying trade of corn would be 
beneficial to you?—Yes, it would ; if there 
was a fixed duty upon corn, I have no doubt 
it would be beneficial to us, for, at the present 
time, if the ports are opened, orders go out to 
the foreign ports; the foreign ships are at 
home and get freighted; and, before the 
English ships can get out, the principal part 
of the orders are filled up, and the freights get 
lower; we are, therefore, disappointed when 
we get there, 

Do you consider that the alteration from a 
fluctuating to a fixed duty would be the 
means of giving additional employment to the 
British shipping ?—Yes, it would. 


Mr. Hedley, another witness whom he 
questioned on the subject, gave evidence 
to the same purport. Mr. Hedley was 
asked— 


Do you think the shipping interest would 
be benefited by an alteration of the Corn- 
laws ?—I think, if there was a fixed duty, it 
would give very great increased employment 
to British shipping, instead of foreign, in the 
early part of the year. At the present moment, 
when any prospect of bad weather occurs 
during the harvest, or even in the spring of the 
year, the orders are sent out so quickly, that 
there is not time to send English vessels out, 
and the foreign vessels are taken up forthwith. 
Now, if there was a fixed duty, there would be 
none of that speculation, and we should have 
a supply of corn of a superior description ; 
there would be a regular import instead of a 
fluctuating one. I think, if there were a fixed 
duty, British shipping would become the car- 
riers of nearly all the corn. 

You have stated that you think the English 
shipping interest would be benefited materially 
by the change in the Corn-law you have men- 
tioned ; would not that depend upon the com- 
parative expense at which foreign and British 
ships could be navigated ?—I think that British 
shipping could be navigated as cheap as 
foreign; and even if it could not, I should 
prefer British shipping in bringing corn; you 
have no dependence upon the foreigner bring- 
ing corn; he perhaps runs into foreign ports, 
and you have nothing but trouble and vexation 
with him; a great many of them have run 
into Norway, &e. 


He came now to the effect produced by 
this fluctuating law on trade, and that was 
his principal objection to it. He had al- 
ready stated, that he did not giye in to the 
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delusion, that if the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed or modified to the extent of the 
present proposition, corn would be much 
cheaper. He did not expect any such thing; 
but his opinion was, that the price of 
wheat, under such circumstances, would be 
much more equal. Now, it was apparent 
to common sense, that their object should 
be, if they were obliged to take large sup- 
plies of corn, such as they did at present, 
from foreign countries (and the report of 
the Agricultural Committee stated that we 
depended on foreign supplies in ordinary 
years)—their object, he repeated, should be 
to make the most of what they were obliged 
to take. Now, under the existing Corn- 
laws our trade in corn with foreign coun- 
tries, owing to the fluctuations and the 
irregular demand, was looked upon by 
them as an absolute nuisance. When a 
rise in the price of corn took place here, 
the consequence was a sudden demand 
from this country for corn from foreign 
countries, so as to disturb their prices to an 
incredible extent. The demand came so 
suddenly, and was to such an extent, that 
the effect of it was to derange their system, 
and completely unsettle their markets. It 
appeared from an article that was recently 
given in a paper published by authority in 
Germany, that the demand from England 
for corn came generally so suddenly there, 
and so greatly disturbed all their internal 
operations, that it was considered by them 
rather as an injury than a benefit. But 
this was not all. Did our present trade in 
corn with foreign countries, large as it 
was, induce them to take English goods in 
return? Did it tend to produce among 
them a taste for English manufactures ? 
No such thing. There was no doubt that 
a trade, under an equal and fixed duty, and 
a constant communication, would produce 
such an effect. Could there be a doubt 
that such would be the case, considerin 

that during the last five years we had 
imported an amount equal to 6,000,000 
quarters of wheat from foreign coun- 
tries? Could it be denied, that if such a 
trade were carried on upon equal and 
steady principles it would tend to diffuse 
a taste for, and to promote the constimp- 
tion of English manufactured goods on 
the Continent of Europe? But, as the 
existing law stood, foreign corn came to 
us at rare intervals, and at a high price. 
How much of that price which was even- 
tually paid for foreign corn in this country 
went into the pockets of the producers of 
it? After the charges for warehousing, 
for interest of money, for insurance from 
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fire, were deducted from the price which it 
fetched, it would be found that a very 
small proportion, indeed, of the total sum 
paid for it went into the pockets of the 
producers of the corn. Now, that was one 
of the main objections to the existing sys- 
tem of Corn-laws. With the present fluc- 
tuating duty, while we had to pay a high 
price for foreign corn, the revenue did not 
gain by the increased price. The producers 
of the corn were not gainers by it. In 
fact, a great proportion of that price was 
money actually lost. He would appeal to 
hon. Members whether the interest that 
was necessarily charged for corn laid up-in 
the warehouses of Dantzic for three or four 
years, and then deposited in the warehouses 
in London for two or three years, was not 
lost to those who had produced that corn, 
as completely and entirely at if it had been 
money thrown away? As he had said 
before, a great proportion of the various 
charges to which foreign corn was sub- 
jected, must be regarded as money thrown 
away. When he was connected with 
business, the calculation was, that kiln- 
dried wheat could not be kept for less than 
8s. or 10s. a quarter annually. Therefore, 
there was a positive loss to that amount— 
replaced by nothing—conferring advantage 
on no one—which might be saved by an 
alteration of these laws. But then they 
were told, that if the present system were 
altered, they would depend too much on 
foreign countries for their supply of corn. 
Now, in reply to that argument, it was 
only necessary to refer to the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee, which showed 
that, at this moment, we were dependent 
on foreign countries for a very large supply 
of corn, and that supply too obtained 
under all the disadvantages incidental to 
the fluctuating duty at present in exist- 
ence. Was it not reasonable to suppose 
that if that duty were a fixed and equal 
one, though that supply might be obtained 
much cheaper, it would be obtained on 
fairer and juster terms? The advocates 
of the present proposition had been taunted 
with the supposition of placing this coun- 
try at the mercy of foreign countries for 
its supply of corn in time of war. He 
was surprised to hear his right hon. friend 
last night repeat that taunt, and quote 
Mr. Huskisson, to the effect, that Europe, 
under such circumstances, might shut her 
ports against us. What was the fact p— 


and fact was in this case a thousand times 
better than theory—why, that in the 
middle of the last war, when the greatest 
efforts that were ever resorted to, were 
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made to shut us out from the Continental 
markets, we actually imported a larger 
quantity of corn than we had ever im- 
ported at any previous period ; no less in 
amount than 1,400,000 quarters were im- 
ported into this country at a time when 
we were at war, and when, according to 
the extract read by his right hon. friend 
from the pamphlet of Mr. Huskisson, this 
country would sink under the opposition 
of the Continent. His right hon. friend, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, had 
shown last night, that the fluctuation at 
Rotterdam, under a system of free trade 
in corn, was still greater, within the last 
three years, than in Great Britain, where 
the trade was fettered by restrictions. But 
the cause of the changes in Rotterdam 
might in a great measure be traced to our 
Corn-laws. That market, from its proximity 
and convenience, was immediately affected 
by our market, and being the theatre of 
speculation, prices were more affected there 
than even here. Then they had been told, 
that even if a fixed duty should be imposed 
upon the importation of corn, the prices 
would not be lower than they were at 
present. His right hon. friend, while the 
whole of his arguments went to show that 
the adoption of such a duty would be the 
ruin of the agriculturists, had also con- 
tended that, under such circumstances, the 
prices would not be lower than they now 
were. His right hon. friend showed that 
the average price of wheat in Volhynia and 
in Ireland was almost precisely the same. 
Was not that circumstance a_ sufficient 
answer to those who said, that if a fixed 
scale were adopted, the landlords would be 
ruined, and the farmers severely injured ? If 
prices were the same in Volhynia and Ire- 
land, the preference would be sure to be given 
to the corn from Ireland, because of the 
necessary charge of 10s. or 15s. per 
quarter on the transport of Polish corn. 
Now, for his part, he knew not how his 
right hon. friend could reconcile his state- 
ment, that prices would not fall in conse- 
quence of the adoption of a fixed rate of 
duty, with that ruin to the farmers and 
landlords which he had so confidently 
predicted as the inevitable result of such 
a measure. They had been told that the 
landowners were entitled to peculiar pro- 
tection, as the land had peculiar burthens 
to bear. He was not the person to object 
to what was fair and right ; and if it could 
be shown, that the landowners were sub- 
jected to greater burthens than other 
classes, he would say, that they should be 
protected. He was well aware that the 
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doctrine he was about to propound was 
one that was not calculated to render him 
popular ; but he would not for that reason 
shrink from declaring his sincere opinion 
of what he conceived to be just. He 
agreed with his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, that as this law had 
only existed since 1815, the landowners 
had no legal claim on the country for 
compensation, but he thought they had an 
equitable claim. He would not dispute 
that the landowners had a claim to a cer- 
tain degree of protection. He would give 
them compensation for it. Let them make 
out their bill of costs; and he for one 
would pay it with a great deal of pleasure. 
He would say, let the landowners be 
remunerated for any charges to which the 
land might be specially subject. His 
right hon. friend had referred to Mr. 
Ricardo, as being of that way of thinking. 
He knew that Mr. Ricardo was; but what 
did that Gentleman say besides? He had 
calculated those charges, and had said, that 
a fixed duty of 10s. was nearly double the 
amount that was required to compensate 
the landed interest. His right hon. friend 
had quoted Mr. Ricardo as if he were 
with him, and against the imposition of a 
fixed duty; but he would find, that the 
authority of Mr. Ricardo was against him 
on that point. Mr. Ricardo proposed the 
adoption of a certain fixed duty, as being 
a full and sufficient compensation to the 
landowners. Let them adopt that plan, 
and do not let them throw away the various 
sums which he had shown were thrown 
away in the shape of different charges 
under the existing system. By the adop- 
tion of such a plan as that of a fixed duty, 
there was no doubt that the revenue would 
be a gainer; and, under such circum- 
stances, he would not object to appropriate 
the amount of duty thus received towards 
affording that relief to the landowners to 
which they should prove themselves en- 
titled. He feared, that he had rather 
trespassed on the time and attention of 
the House ; but he was sure that the great 
importance of the subject would be a 
sufficient excuse with the House for going 
so much into detail with regard to it. He 
had endeavoured to go through, and he 
hoped with some success, the arguments 
which had been urged on the other side of 
the question. The argument of time 
alone had not been touched upon, and upon 
that he would only observe, that if ever 
there was a time for making such a change 
as that now proposed, properly and benefi- 
cially, it was the present. They had heard 
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it much dwelt upon, that the price of corn 
was now at 48s., and that it could not fall 
much below that. He would answer for 
it, that any importation which could take 
place at the present moment, more especi- 
ally when he looked at the state of the 
south-east of Europe, where corn was 
almost as dear as it was here, and where 
the Government was actually marching the 
population to the corn, because, to do so, 
cost less than it would to carry the corn to 
the population. He would answer for it 
that any quantity which could be sent in 
now would not disturb the existing price 
in England. As the only argument which 
had been adduced against a change was 
that arising from a fear of a fall in that 
price, it was clear, that now was the time 
to effect a change. But there was another 
powerful argument for it:—They could 
legislate now with calmness, with delibera- 
tion, and with wisdom. Let them wait 
till the price of corn should rise—let them 
wait until one of those fluctuations should, 
under the dispensation of Providence, occur, 
through a failure of the harvest in this 
country, with a failure also of the harvest 
in France (a prior customer to us in the 
markets of the continent) with those mar- 
kets not abundantly stocked, hardly suffi- 
cient, in fact, to supply their own 
demands,—let them wait till that time 
should arrive ; and then a change in the 
Corn-laws would be called for in much 
less respectful language than he should 
wish ever to see addressed to that House. 
They could now legislate, holding the 
balance equally poised between all the 
different interests connected with this 
great question. Let them but legislate 
wisely on this subject now, and they might 
secure that continental market for their 
manufactures which delay might deprive 
them of; let them but adopt this proposi- 
tion now, and they might meet effectually 
that continental combination which was at 
that moment arising in different parts of 
Germany to shut out English manufac- 
tures from their markets. Let them post- 
pone what must eventually be done with 
regard to the Corn-laws, and that combi- 
nation would have spread so widely, and 
become so deeply rooted, that it would be 
inaccessible to argument and impossible to 
be overturned. Above all things he would 
say to the House—“ Act now.” Let them 
act now, in order to answer that notion, 
which, in his opinion, arose from ignorance 
or mistaken ideas, namely—that, in the 
first place, very cheap bread would be the 
result of such a measure as that now pro- 
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posed, and that, in the next place, the 
effect of the existing law was to deprive 
the people of food. That feeling, how- 
ever mistaken it might be, existed, and 
they might depend upon it that it was 
diffusing itself generally throughout the 
country. Such an opinion could not be 
put down by argument; and the only 
effectual means of putting it down—the 
only effectual mode to convince the public 
of the fallacy of the notion, consisted in 
that House resolving to resort to a differ- 
ent system. He, for one, would submit 
cheerfully to the decision of that House, 
whatever it should be; but he would not 
answer that such would be the feeling 
out of doors. He was afraid, that he 
could not doubt what that decision would 
be. They would, most probably, pronounce in 
favour of the éxisting system ; they would, 
most probably, declare that that system 
was the right one; but he could not con- 
clude without expressing his opinion, in 
the words of Lord Liverpool, that, in 
spite of any decision they might come to, 
a restriction on the food of the people 
could not endure. 

Mr. Baring said, that in consequence 
of what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, he felt it 
necessary to address a few observations to 
the House. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the particular position 
in which this question stood. Last year 
Committees were appointed,—one to inquire 
into the state of commerce, shipping, and 
manufactures, and another to inquire into 
the state of the agricultural interest. The 
Report of one of those Committees was, 
that there existed a great depression in 
the state of the agricultural interest, whilst 
the other reported that there existed great 
improvement, prosperity, and success in 
the various branches of the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the country. 
Now, as far as regarded the agricultural 
interest, the distressed situation in which 
it was at the time the Committee made 
its Report had since been aggravated. 
It subsequently occurred that the noble 
Lord, at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in that House, in affording the only 
relief which he stated himself enabled to 
afford from taxation, gave that relief, in 
opposition, as he distinctly said, to his 
own opinion, to the inhabitants of great 
towns. That noble Lord had, however, 
on another o¢casion, referred to the bene- 
fits which, he stated, were about to be 
conferred on the agricultural interest in 
the commutation of tithes, and in the 
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alteration which it was intended to make 
in the Poor-laws; and he had assigned 
those benefits as reasons for the determina- 
tion to which he had come with regard to 
the class to whom the relief from taxation 
should be afforded. On the first day of 
the Session the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
stated, in answer to a question put to him 
on the subject, that his Majesty’s Govern-~ 
ment would not propose any alteration in 
the Corn-laws,—those laws which the 
farmers considered, and in his (Mr. 
Baring’s opinion) truly considered, as the 
best protection for their interests. The 
noble Lord’s expressions were these— 
* that if any hon. Gentleman should pro- 
pose any alteration, he would do so without 
the sanction of Government; and he 
(Lord Althorp) could add, that the Go- 
vernment would not support it.” He had 
quoted the noble Lord’s declaration from 
those well-known means through which 
the public were made acquainted with what 
passed in that House. That declaration 
had gained the noble Lord many votes in 
the division on the Motion with respect to 
the Malt-tax; and this he could state, 
with certainty, that it had diffused general 
confidence throughout the country, af- 
fording, as it did, to the agricultural in- 
terest, the assurance that his Majesty’s 
Government would lend no countenance 
to such a proposition as that now before 
the House. He had mentioned these cir- 
cumstances as an introduction to the ob- 
servations which he had to offer in reply 
to the arguments of the principal cham- 
pion on this occasion of such a proposi- 
tion—that champion being none other 
than the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Board of Trade in that House. 
He did not suppose, it was true, though 
he had heard it insinuated, that one-half 
of the members of the Cabinet were de- 
termined to support this proposition. This, 
however, he would say, after what had 
already occurred—one member of the Ca- 
binet, the right hon. Baronet, opposing, 
while another member of it, the right hon. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, sup- 
ported such a proposition—that, seeing the 
impression which the noble Lord’s (Lord 
Althorp’s) declaration on a former occa- 
sion, to which he had referred, had pro- 
duced throughout the country, the feeling 
in the country amongst the agricultural in- 
terest would be, that faith had not been kept 
with them as they had a right to expect. 
He had no intention of following the right 
hon. Gentieman who had preceded him 
through all the arguments which he had 
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adduced on this subject. He would, in 
the first instance, just advert to two cir- 
cumstances which he considered well 
worthy of consideration at the present 
moment. One of them was this—that, in 
this country there had, for many years 
existed, under different degrees, what was 
called and considered a protection for 
agriculture. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had stated, that that 
protection had originated in 1815. Now, 
in making that statement, the right hon. 
Gentleman had, unconsciously, no doubt, 
completely misrepresented the fact. Even 


before 1815 there was a greater degree of 


protection than at the present time. The 
right to protection, on the part of the agri- 
culturists, was no new thing in this coun- 
try—it had, no doubt, often varied con- 
siderably in amount; but, he believed, that 
throughout the whole lives of the active 
portion of the present generation, a cer- 
tain degree of protection had always ex- 
isted. Before 1815 that protection ex- 
tended till the price rose to 66s.; after 
the law passed in 1815 the amount of 
protection was increased until, at last, they 
came to the measure of 1828. The right 
hon, Gentleman stated, that he had op- 
posedthatlaw. He would candidly say, that, 
at the time, he did express some dislike to 
the details of the measure then proposed. 
[‘“* Hear,” from Mr. Hume.| His hon. 
friend behind him, in cheering that state- 
ment, seemed to think that he (Mr. Bar- 
ing) had, in 1828, disapproved of the ex- 
tent of protection then proposed to be 
afforded. Now, the very contrary was the 
fact, for his objection to that measure 
then was, that it did not give suffi- 
cient protection, It was difficult, how- 
ever, to predict truly what would be the 
effects of a measure with such compli- 
cated machinery. The trial which that 
measure had since had altered his opin- 
ion, and he was ready to agree in 
the sentiment contained in the Report 
of the Agricultural Committee, that, 
on the whole, taking everything into con- 
sideration, that measure, with its vary- 
ing duty, had worked well. It was quite 
possible that hon. Gentlemen might point 
out particular years and circumstances 
which would lead to another conclusion ; 
but, taking all the particular occurrences 
that had taken place together, and the 
agitation that had been excited against 
those laws, he was convinced that no more 
satisfactory arrangement could be substi- 
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tuted in their place. He was prepared to 
maintain, that the outcry against the Corn- 
laws did not originate in any evil which 
had been felt by the people under their 
operation, but had been got up by a class 
of persons who went about and told them, 
“‘ Here is an interference with your food ; 
if you get rid of it, you will get bread 
cheaper, and have a loaf for half the price 
you now pay for it.” When statements 
of this description were made by persons, 
though even for doubtful purposes, it was 
not to be wondered at that unpopular 
feelings should be generated. He hap- 
pened to know, however, from an indivi- 
dual well acquainted with the state of 
feeling on this topic existing at present in 
the city of London—a city with which he 
had formerly been himself nearly con- 
nected, and was, consequently, acquainted 
with the feelings of its inhabitants, that 
the respectable ‘tradesmen of that great 
Metropolis by no means joined in the 
clamour and outcry which had been raised 
with reference to the Corn-laws. This 
information, from an individual (as he had 
already stated) well acquainted with the 
state of feeling, served to confirm him in 
the opinion which, from his own observa- 
tion, he had previously formed. The out- 
ery and clamour which had formerly pre- 
vailed had been increased by articles pub- 
lished to the world from the pens of fo- 
reigners, who, themselves, had corn ware- 
houses in the granaries of this country; 
and to this interference could be, in a 
ereat degree, attributed the agitation 
which pervaded many classes of the com- 
munity, with reference to the laws now 
under the consideration of the House. 
Whatever might be the advanced state of 
education amongst the people of any na- 
tion, or whatever had been the progress in 
point of information and _ intelligence 
of any population, it could not be doubted 
that it was easy for any man, so disposed, 
to raise the flame of discontent and dis- 
cord by such statements and publications 
as those to which he had alluded. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last, as well as the hon. member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Clay), and the hon. 
and gallant member for Bolton, all of 
whom were Members for three great dis- 
tricts recently added to the representation 
of the country, had, each in their ad- 
dresses to the House upon the present 
question, added to their entreaties threats, 
such, as he had always predicted, ‘would 
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be heard in that House after the Parlia- 
ment was reformed, that if that which was 
sought by them was not conceded by the 
Legislature, it would be done with a ven- 
geance from without. He admitted, that 
this threat had been thrown out under very 
guarded expressions ; but whatever threats 
might be made, and whatever might be 
the terms in which they were conveyed, 
so long as he had a seat in the Legisla- 
ture, they would fail to influence his judg- 
ment, and, he was satisfied, would fall 
harmless upon the great mass of the Mem- 
bers of the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
The hon. member for Middlesex cried 
“hear,” as if he (Mr. Baring) had said that 
his disapprobation extended to the protec- 
tion that was given by the measure. He 
had not, nor could he make any such ad- 
mission. He conceived that that protec- 
tion had proved sufficient, notwithstanding 
he doubted it at the time the change was 
proposed ; and, although the machinery 
was complex, he was bound to declare, that 
in his humble judgment, the system of 
averages then established had worked well. 
First, the right hon. Gentleman said, that 
the present protecting low duty did not 
do the farmer or the labouring population 
any good; and, secondly, he had dwelt 
with much triumph in anticipation upon 
the immense good to be done to the foreign 
commerce of the country by its abolition. 
Now, there was one argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman had used in main- 
taining these propositions which he hoped 
would be weighed well by the people. 
He had told them very plainly, that he 
was not about to give them cheaper bread. 
He had said, indeed, that farmers were to 
have better prices for their corn, and there- 
fore were to be better off. He did hope, 
that when Gentlemen went about to 
harangue upon these topics at public 
meetings, where political incendiarism 
was so easy, that they would take care to 
bring into their account this declaration of 
the right hon. member for Manchester. 
Upon these two different points he would 
trouble the House with some remarks. 
First, with regard to the state of the farmer 
and the labourer. He had always consi- 
dered, that this was a question of protec- 
tion to those classes, though, in 1815, he 
opposed as strongly as he could do the 
increase of the protecting duty from 66s, 
to 80s. He felt it his duty, then, to do 
so because the country had just emerged 
from a war of unprecedented duration, and 
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affairs were in a state of great derangement 
as to the currency and the necessary wind- 
ing-up of the war establishments ; and he 
therefore thought, that, at a time so un- 
settled, to pretend to make a new Jaw to 
regulate the importation of corn would 
not be prudent, and consequently he 
opposed any increase of the protecting 
duty. The great adversary against whom 
he had then to contend, who, according to 
the Gentlemen who supported this Mo- 
tion, was the opponent of protection—was 
Mr. Huskisson, who maintained, that the 
first thing they had to do, was to secure 
an independent supply of food for the po- 
pulation, and, in order to effect that, sup- 
ported the increased duty and increased 
protection to the farmer. This was what 
he contended the House was now bound to 
do; but this was not the doctrine of Gen- 
tlemen who professed to be carrying into 
effect Mr. Huskisson’s principles. When 
the right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Manchester, talked of not taunting the 
people with being theorists and_philo- 
sophers, the objection he took to the phi- 
losophers, if they were worthy of being 
called philosophers, was when they thought 
of throwing their schemes into all old com- 
munities, such as existed in this country, 
placed as they were in the midst of other 
old communities which surrounded them 
on all sides throughout the European sys- 
tem—a system made up of old prejudices 
and old associations, commercial, manu- 
facturing and political—and from which it 
was impossible, that men could be driven 
for such a purpose. With such materials 
as these to work upon these pseudo philo- 
sophers argued as if they were dealing 
with a new community just established at 
the Swan River, where he certainly recom- 
mended, that they should go and apply 
their principles, for there, at least, they 
would destroy nothing, whatever they 
might fail to create. Where was the man 
who could not take into his view all the 
disturbing causes that must arise to im- 
pede the operation of first principles in old 
settled systems full of complicated inter- 
ests, engrafted upon and interwoven with 
every engagement of society? No such 
man was to be found. He was in reality 
a child in intellect, who attempted to deal 
with these things without taking all the 
elements of the case into his consideration. 
He was always ready to listen to these 
philosophers on first principles; but he 
must always insist, on judging for him- 
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self, how far their doctrines were applic- 
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able. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
member for Manchester, and those who 
supported him, particularly the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, had dwelt upon the 
superior advantages of a great manufac- 
turing country, and a great commercial 
country, over every other. The House 
was told, that if they only listened to 
these advisers, if it would only adopt a 
free trade in corn, we should double our 
manufactures, there should be no end to our 
foreign commerce, and that, instead of a 
distressed agricultural population, as they 
pretended we now had, all the country would 
be divided into ornamental plots of ground, 
and all the people would be as flourishing 
and prosperous as the manufacturers now 
were. He must confess, that it appeared 
somewhat strange, if all the other interests 
were in such a palmy condition, that they 
should .be complaining of the protection 
enjoyed by the agriculturists, who they 
said were ruined. Why, it was the rich 
man begging at the poor man’s door. 
But was there any reason to look for this 
increase in our foreign trade, or any in- 
crease at all in demand for our manufac- 
tures arising from such a source? In his 
Opinion, no sacrifice they might make, 
would propitiate the other Powers of Eu- 
rope, all of whom had exclusive systems 
of their own, to receive our own manufac- 
tures to the injury of their native produc- 
tions, ‘ They will receive you,” said the 
hon. Member, ‘with great attention. 
Your great philosopher, Dr. Bowring, will 
be puffed from one end of the Coutinent 
to the other in their newspapers, as the 
greatest genius that ever came amongst 
them—but you will get nothing else from 
them.” But even if the right hon. mem- 
ber for Manchester, and the hon. member 
for Middlesex, were to join their exertions 
—and thus complete the trio—to those of 
the illustrious Doctor, they would fail to 
persuade either France, or Prussia, or the 
small states of Germany to make any 
concessions on those important points. 
This was the experience they had had; 
they had given the right hon. Gentleman 
from year to year to bring them proofs of 
any return for the sacrifices they had 
made; and now where were they? He 
was one of those who thought that free 
trade was most desirable if its accomplish- 
ment were practicable, and that consider- 
able sacrifices should be made to obtain 
it. But the right hon. Gentleman must now 
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know, that when he came in contact with 
official men in Paris—he had formerly 
reason to know that it was so from his 
own experience—it was the easiest thing 
in the world to get every possible assur- 
ance of their desire to return the advan- 
tages you gave them, except the act of 
doingit. Well, buttherighthon. Gentleman 
had told them that there must now be some- 
thing done in France, for the people of 
Bordeaux were making such a stir—that 
something must be done. Let him call 
to the recollection of the House, what was 
the peculiar situation of the people of 
Bordeaux. They were for a free trade 
with all the world, because they wanted 
to sell their wines, and wine was drunk 
everywhere. They cared not whether the 
manufactures they consumed came from 
Manchester or Rouen. The people of 
Lyons were much in the same position. 
They knew that we had given them a 
great advantage in letting them supply us 
with silk without receiving any correspond- 
ing concession ; and if we attempted to 
withdraw that permission, no doubt the 
people of Lyons would cry out loudly for 
free trade. But would the manufacturers 
of Rouen, or the manufacturers of hard- 
ware in France, consent to receive our 
manufactures? It was a fine thing, no 
doubt, to know that the people of Bor- 
deaux and the people of Lyons wished to 
sell their silks and their wines, and were 
very favourable to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s plans; but it was necessary that the 
other interests in France should be of the 
same mind ; and, without that, the popu- 
larity of free-trade doctrines in Bourdeaux 
and Lyons, was hardly a ground upon 
which the House wonld prudently proceed 
to a repeal of the Corn-laws. He certainly 
had lately read in some newspaper, that 
one of the Cantons in Switzerland had 
made a declaration embracing the purest 
principles of political economy. If it had 
come from a club of economists it could 
not have been more orthodox, and no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman. had re- 
garded it as a triumphant proof of the 
march of his principles. But it unfortu- 
nately happened, as he found on looking 
at the map, that the place was surrounded 
by mountains, and was so situated, that 
no other people in the world could have 
much intercourse with them. There was 
a time when it was sufficient to gain the 
ear of the Minister in France, to effect 
changes of this nature. But now France 
2U 
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had a Representative Government, and, as 
in England, a measure of that sort had to 
run the gauntlet of all the interests to be 
affected by it, before it could be carried 
into effect; and would never come to the 
issue which the right hon. Gentleman 
vainly hoped to see, The same with re- 
spect to Russia. She pursued her own 
prohibitive system, holding the door in her 
hand, and shutting it upon us whenever, 
for the protection of her own manufac- 
tures, it should be convenient. He 
thought, too, that there might be political 
causes which would prevent a very cordial 
or extensive commercial intercourse with 
Russia; but she was alive strictly to her 
Own interests; and that would be the first 
motive of her reluctance to receive our 
manufactures to any great extent. Bui, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman came to 
Germany, and in Germany he told them 
there was a great cry out for free trade, 
which could not long be resisted. The 
right hon. Gentleman had read to them,| p 
as the foundation of his hopes in Ger- 
many, a letter which referred to some 
articles which had appeared in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, and he had thought it ne- 
cessary, in order to strengthen his autho- 
rity, to inform the House that the persons 
who wrote in newspapers were great men 
in that country, He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman meant that no 
great men were writers In newspapers in 
this country—but he must certainly have 
had some reason for making the distine- 
tion. Now the gist of those articles was 
a statement that the people of Germany 
were bent upon breaking up the monopoly 
possessed by England in the German 
markets for her manufactures. [t stated 
that the Government of Prussia, with the 
ereatest skill and art, had succeeded in 


bringing all the little principalities of 


Germany into a union for this object ; 
and that it was apprehended that even 
the King of Hanover would be prevailed 
upon by the same seductive means to join 
it. This appeared to him to be an odd 
sort of prospect for the extension of the 
market for our manufactures. That ques- 
tion was not &t all one of corn. If we 
were to go and offer Prussian, who had 
manufactures of her own in Silesia, to 
take her corn, would she not laugh at us 
if we expected her to take our manufac- 
tures in return for it? Before any legis- 
lation should be adopted upon so import- 
ant a question, he must express his hope 
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that the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House, would get from other sources than 
an article in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 

knowledge of what the feelings of the 
people of Germany were. He thought 
it would be well if the Government gener- 
ally attended to this caution. He was 
sure that if the noble Lord at the head 
of Foreign Affairs had taken half the 
pains to defeat the plans of Prussia 
in forming this commercial confederation 
against the interests of this country that 
he had taken in other things with which 
the country had nothing to do, he would 
have been much more advantageously 
employed. He would not, however, fur- 
ther state his views as to the utter neglect 
which the Government had betrayed upon 
this important point of its duty, as that 
would probably form part of a separate 
discussion, At the same time he could not 
avoid saying, that the noble Lord ge had 
alluded ‘to had not, on this point, paid 
proper attention to the best interests of 
this country. Reverting to the question 
before the House, he must observe, that 
no material advantage could arise to this 
country, no important addition to her 
foreign trade, by ‘altering the present mode 
of receiving corn from the Continent. 
The alteration proposed-—substituting a 
fixed fora varying duty—would give them, 
it was supposed, steadier prices and a 
better average at home; but that he de- 
nied; there might be improvements made 
in the details of the system; but it could 
not affect the foreign markets in our fa- 
vour to any sensible extent. We received, 
he admitted, a considerable quantity of 
corn from abroad, and those who pro- 
posed that we should take it at a fixed 
duty, would admit it at all times whenever 
parties might choose to import. On the 
contrary, those who were in favour of the 
system of a varying duty, would take corn 
when we wanted it, and not take it when 
we did not. That was the difference, in 
his opinion, between the two parties at 
issue upon the present question. Now, 
what were the circumstances under which 
the House was asked to decide this dif- 
ference? At the present time there was 
a million of quarters of foreign wheat in 
our warehouses, With a fixed duty, the 
whole of that might now be poured into 
the market. Would any gentleman—he 
did not appeal only to those who were 
acquainted with agriculture, but to any 
gentleman who had never been beyond 
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the sound of Bow-bells—would any gen- 
tleman pretend that we now wanted this 
corn in the country? Every man must ad- 
mit that we did not. During the last two 
years, Providence had blessed the farmers 
of this country with. good harvests, and 
consequently foreign growth was not re- 
quired, and, not being required, the law, 
wisely as he said, would not suffer it to 
come in and complete the ruin of the 
home-producer, already struggling with 
the utmost difficulty against the prices to 
which he was obliged to submit. The 
best reasoning was, in his opinion, always 
that which resorted to immediate practical 
proof. And he would ask the House, if it 
would not be worse than madness in them 
to be puzzling their brains with theories, 
and acting upon far-fetched subtleties 
when these facts were standing before 
their eyes? The law provided granaries 
to receive foreign corn in readiness if we 
should want it, so that if any thing should 
happen, like a deficient harvest, or any 
other cause of scarcity, to make a large 
demand upon foreign resources necessary, 
it was satisfactory to know that London 
had been made a depét from which the 
country could be supplied. Arrange- 
ments had been made by which the corn 
was warehoused on the banks of the river, 
where the corn lay as cheap or cheaper 
than in any other country, and was ready 
for every emergency. By this system, 
too, we had the additional advantage of be- 
coming the carriers of corn, and employing 


our ships in taking it to other countries if 


it should not be wanted here. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them, that by 
the departure from this system, great ad- 
ditional wealth was to be created, and the 
population of the towns doubled. He cer- 
tainly was not disposed to undervalue 
the importance of commerce. He owed 
much to it, and was deeply sensible of the 
advantages it conferred upon a community. 
But, when the right hon. Gentleman 
talked of converting the rural population 
into new masses living in towns, he begged 
to say that that was not exactly the state 
of things which took his fancy. If he 
looked at what the hon. member for Old- 
ham in some of his writings had aptly 
called the ‘great wen,” certainly he 
could not join in those sanguine anticipa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
population of “London was already a mil- 
lion and a-half; and if this were to be 
doubled, he feared they should soon have 
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certain practical illustrations of the change 
in such an interference with their de- 
bates as might not add much to the calm- 
ness and deliberation of their proceedings. 
If such a change were produced, he 
should regard it as a serious calamity to 
any country; but, above all, to a country 
situated as this was. Mr. Huskisson, 
upon the occasion to which he had al- 
ready alluded, observed, that the greatest 
calamity which could befal the population 
was that of being dependent upon foreign 
countries for its food. But if that popu- 
lation came to be doubled, and at the 
same time its independent means of pro- 
ducing had been next to extinguished, 
what must be the extent of that calamity? 
But he doubted, that there would be any 
such increase in the manufacturing popu- 
lation resulting from such a change. 
They might succeed in bringing the farmer 
down to the earth, but not in raising the 
manufacturer to the height on which 
the imagination of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had placed him. He would 
now pass to some observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the con- 
dition of the farmer and the labourer, as 
it would be affected by this Motion. The 
right hon, Gentleman had described the 
claim to protection as a piece of covet- 
ousness on the part of the landlord, and 
the farmer and the labourer as having no 
interest in its maintenance. How that 
could be made out with regard to the far- 
mer, he thought any Gentleman who 
mixed much with that class,and knew what 
their condition was, would be very much 
at a loss to understand. Was not his 
whole capital included in his stock and in 
his farming implements, and of what 
value could these be when his farm was 
no longer to be cultivated? He had no 
other resources to fall back upon. He 
wished the farmer had the Three-per- 
Cents to go to—but that was not the case; 
his all was in his stock and implements, 
and they were to be rendered valueless. 
And yet the farmer, it was said, had no 
interest in this question, which belonged 
exclusively to the proprietor, Why, 
the proprietor might get out of his diffi- 
culty in time, if not too deeply encum- 
bered ; but the poor farmer, with all his 
capital, must be the immediate sacrifice. 
3ut the misfortunes of the farmer were 
nothing. What was to be the state of the 
peasant? There was no gentleman in 
that House, whatever tone he might 
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think the representation of large popula- 
tions entitled him to hold, to whom he 
would concede the possession of one par- 
ticle more anxiety for the condition of 
the great mass of the labouring people, 
which to him had always been the first 
consideration, than he felt. With regard 
to the power of the rural labourer to ap- 
ply himself to manufacturing pursuits, 
that had been so admirably put by the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty,on the previous night’s debate, 
that he would say nothing upon that 
point. In fact, the shepherd could no 
more be turned into a manufacturer, 
than a manufacturer into a shepherd, 
The mistake of these philosophers was, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would excuse 
him for calling him a philosopher, and 
for adverting again to the theories of 
these gentlemen, that they were too apt 
to treat masses of men like a steam en- 
gine, which they could stop at a moment’s 
notice, and set them on again as it suited 
their views. No sooner had they, in the 
process of their speculations, turned out 
10,000 agricultural labourers from their 
work in cultivating the land, than, by a 
touch, as it were, of their harlequin’s 
wand, the whole body were to be set down 
making nightcaps and scissors. He would 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that, 
however easy this might be in political 
economy, it was not in practice to be 
done. But even supposing these labour- 
ers were not all to be put to such occu- 
pations, what was to become of those who 
remained employed upon the cultivation 
of land? This was quite evident—that 
if they were to compete with the same 
description of labourers employed in pro- 
ducing corn in foreign countries, they 
must live the same. Now, without going 
extensively into the subject, he would ap- 
peal to the opinion of Mr. Jacob, as given 
in his work on this question. It was 
clear they must either leave the cultiva- 
tion of corn altogether, or cultivate it as 
cheaply as the foreigner did, and if they 
did so, they must bring the labourer down 
to the same condition as his rival. It 
was, therefore, one of the most important 
points in the argument, to show what that 
condition was. He would undertake to 
say, that if there was any class in the 
country who would be brought to entire 
ruin by the alteration of these laws, it was 
the agricultural labourer. Mr. Jacob, in 
his evidence, being asked what was the 
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food of the people in the countries from 
whence corn was exported, said, ‘I have 
been in every district, and never saw a 
loaf of wheaten bread in any place east- 
ward of the Rhine. I have seen a roll of 
the size of my fist brought to table when 
an Englishman or any other foreigner was 
present, but the food of the people is a 
black rye bread.” Why, in the part of 
Hampshire where he lived, the poor not 
only got good wheaten bread from their 
employers, such as they ate themselves, 
but the Magistrates forced the employers 
by law to provide it. And if they com- 
pelled the farmer to compete with the 
foreigner, he must feed his labourers in the 
same manner. Before they came to that, 
he was for making a struggle, and seeing 
if they could not go on as they were. 
When he said for making a struggle, he 
was far from admitting that the condition 
of our labouring poor was bad. On the 
contrary, he would confidently ask any 
impartial man acquainted with the differ- 
ent countries of the world, whether there 
was any other part of it in which he had 
seen the people in the enjoyment of so 
many comforts? He said, that this would 
be the result of viewing the English popu- 
lation in the mass. But if they took it 
by the test of actual consumption of any 
particular article, they would find the 
same results. That might be a sort of 
Custom-house way of deciding the point, 
but it was a good one. He would take 
an article between a necessary and a 
luxury —the article of sugar. If they 
looked at the consumption of sugar in this 
country, they would find that our popu- 
lation consumed as much sugar as the 
whole population of Europe put together, 
Why, was not this a proof that they were 
not arrived at a state of things calling 
upon the House to make a great change 
in our system such as this would be? He 
did not mean to say, that he would refuse 
all change or improvement. where there 
might be room for it; but he would not 
abolish the system, and take in its place 
any substitute that might enter the brain 
of a theorist, because he chose to say that 
they were suffering from an evil which did 
not exist. He should trouble the House 


with a very few observations more—one of 
which would turn upon the mistakes 
which the theorists made with respect to 
their calculations of the manner in which 
the surplus agricultural labour would be 
absorbed by the manufacturing demands. 
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They had, in their view, omitted to men- 
tion, nor had they once taken into ac- 
count the effect upon labour which was 
always produced by the passions of men, 
and by “‘the combinations which every 
now and then were formed amongst the 
workmen in the various trades and call- 
ings.” His right hon. friend opposite 
(Sir J. Graham) had very happily illus- 
trated this, by an example which he gave 
the House in the case of certain coopers, 
who had been enabled, by this system, 
to realise an income by mere manual la- 
bour much beyond that which was gene- 
rally earned by that class of workmen. 
Now, he had no objection to see this or 
any other class of labourers in possession 
of any amount of income, provided they 
obtained it by fair means. Indeed, he 
most heartily echoed that sentiment of 
the King of France, who desired to see 
every subject of his with a chicken in the 
pot, and a crown in his pocket. But 
surely no person would desire to see com- 
binations formed for the purpose of de- 
terring others from having recourse to the 
same means of earning a livelihood, or 
for the purpose of extorting a higher rate 
of wages from the masters. Yet this was 
an elementary ingredient in the considera- 
tion of this question, for all the free-trade 
advocates say, that when so much land is 
driven out of cultivation by the admission 
of corn at a low duty, the displaced agri- 
cultural labourers can have recourse to 
manufacturers, who will be able to employ 
them, in consequence of the increased 
demand which will arise for their goods. 
Now he himself was able to give the 
House an instance of the extreme to 
which competition and combination was 
carried in the person of a poor blacksmith 
in the county which he had the honour to 
represent, who, he was anxious should 


become more expert in shoeing horses, 


than he found him to be; forthis purpose, 
he sent him up to London, to the master 
of a veterinary forge, to learn the practice 
of his art. The poor fellow stayed in 
London six weeks, and after that time he 
returned to the country, nothing improved 
in his manner of shoeing horses ; and he 
explained the circumstance by informing 
him that when he went to the forge, the 
men who were there employed had gone in 
a body to their master, and had refused to 
work any longer for him if he suffered a 
stranger and an interloper to interfere 
with them, He only gave this as an in- 
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stance of the extent to which combination 
amongst the artizans and manufacturing 
classes went, in interfering with the free 
circulation of labour; and yet, in the very 
teeth of such examples, the theoretical 
advocates for an abolition of the Corn- 
laws would throw an immense population 
of agricultural labourers out of work, who, 
being unable to get it elsewhere, must, of 
necessity, fall upon the agricultural pa- 
rishes for relief; and the poor half-ruined 
farmers who had scarce sufficient for their 
own wants, would have, in addition to their 
heavy burthens, to submit to the legal ob- 
ligation of supporting these labourers — 
He had only one further observation to 
make, and that was upon the question 
which had been so often mooted as to 
whether the duty ought to be a fixed duty, 
or a fluctuating one. He had listened 
with extreme attention to every speech 
which had. fallen from the free-trade 
theorists, and, he must now confess that 
he was totally at a loss to know by what 
arguments they supported their opinions 
in favour of a fixed duty; nor had he, 
though he had watched every sentence 
most carefully, been able to discover any 
proof that the change they desired to 
effect was desirable. The question of pro- 
tection, or no protection, to the land- 
holder, he could understand; and he 
could also understand the application of 
the theory of free trade to the trade in 
corn; and although he must confess that 
he thought they carried it too far in this 
case, he acknowledged they were per- 
fectly intelligible; but, on the other 
point—namely, the advocacy of a fixed 
duty—he declared that he had never com- 
prehended the policy of it, nor the reason 
for it, nor had any satisfactory explana- 
tion been afforded him. The present sys- 
tem of Corn-laws worked well, and had 
done so ever since they were passed, and 
that was all that could be desired. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. P. 
Thomson) had disputed the fact; but the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
in support of his opinion had certainly 
not carried conviction to his mind, and 
he would refer the right hon. Gentleman 
to the returns for the last six years, by 
which he would find that the average 
showed that a much steadier price had ex- 
isted in the corn market than could be 
shown under any former series, under the 
old system, Nay, more, every gentleman 
who gave evidence before the Committee 
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acknowledged the same fact, By the pre- 
sent system a steady market was main- 
tained, at least as steady as the nature of 
the article admitted. But if any person 
should, in reply to him, assert that great 
variations had been known in the price 
of corn at certain unequally returning 
periods, he, in answer, must say, that 
such a circumstance was incidental to the 
very nature of the article itself; it was a 
perishable article; and, in all times, in 
every nation, its price had undergone 
extraordinary fluctuations, owing to this 
very circumstance alone; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite pretended to 
say, that the system which he would sub- 
stitute would change all this, he feared 
he was hunting for the philosopher’s stone 
which he would never find. Mr. Jacob, 
in his Report, said, that in the year 1832, 
corn in France was 85s. a quarter, whilst 
in England it was only 70s. So that it 
was evident, that other countries besides 
Great Britain were subject to high-price 
bread. He repeated—nor did he think 
he could repeat it too often—that the pre- 
sent system of Corn-laws gave not only 
steady prices, but it also kept them down 
much lower than they ever had been under 
any former system. He now would only 
apologise to the House, and express his 
thanks for the attention with which they 
had honoured him—and he would con- 
clude, by saying, that if the country 
should be so unfortunate as to listen to 
the mad project of the theorists on the 
subject of their food, all he hoped was, 
that they would adopt the plan at once, 
and have the trial over in as short a time 
as possible; and, above all, he hoped that 
the House would never consent to expose 
the agriculturists to the hon. Gentleman’s 
ruinous plan—the most ruinous, he would 
say, of all that had ever been proposed— 
of squeezing them from a duty of 10s. 
down to nothing—for, of all the horrible 
conditions in which it was possible to place 
that unhappy class of people, the agricul- 
turists and landholders, the state of the 
success of the hon. Member’s Motion 
would be the most horrible; and he could 
compare it to no other than that of a per- 
son who, having dislocated his limb, was 
daily tortured by an ignorant surgeon, 
forcing his joint, little by little, back 
into its place every day, giving him fresh 
agony with every operation. They had 
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already had one pretty convincing proof 
of the misery incurred in passing gradually 
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from one state of things to another totally 
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different. The last fifteen years’ expe- 
rience of the changes in the currency 
had given them a taste of this gradual 
working, and they had now surmounted 
that, and, thank God, got to a better state 
of things; but, having once undergone that 
ordeal, he most fervently hoped that the 
country would never listen to any plan by 
which they would be forced to endure such 
protracted torture as would be the in- 
evitable result of their assenting to the 
proposal of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. 

Mr. Fryer said, he had heard with sor- 
row and pain the speech of the hon, Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. The 
question before the House was one deeply 
affecting the happiness of the people, and 
yet the hon. Member had treated it with 
derision. 

Mr. Baring felt himself entitled, when 
such an accusation was brought against 
him before that House, to call upon the 
hon. Member who made it to state what 
expression he had made use of to bear 
him out in making such a charge. 

Mr. Fryer said, he could not recall the 
particular words of the hon. Member. It 
was the general tenor of the hon, Mem- 
ber’s speech, which left the impression 
upon his mind, that it was couched in 
terms of derision. The fact was, that 
the object of the present resistance to the 
Motion of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex was, to raise the price of food by pro- 
tecting the present enormous rents ob- 
tained by the landholders, and he could 
only declare, that if the Motion of the 
hon. Member were not carried, he should, 
on some future day, bring forward a Bill 
for the total repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore said, that after 
the able speeches which had passed on 
both sides on the present occasion, he 
should trespass for a very short time on 
the attention of the House, and even, 
were he mentally so disposed, his bodily 
indisposition would interfere to prevent 
him. Being, however, the representative 
of a very large constituency, he might, 
pethaps, be excused for presuming to offer 
his sentiments upon the subject of the 
Corn-laws. He appeared there, not in 
the character of a philosopher, for to that 
he had no claim, but, as a farmer and a 
country gentleman, and as such he had no 
hesitation in avowing, that he concurred 
in no shape whatever in the doctrines 
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maintained by the hon. member for Essex, 
nor did he believe that such an alteration 
in the Corn-laws as would allow of the 
introduction of corn at all times on pay- 
ment of a certain and fixed duty would 
prove either injurious to the agriculturists, 
or to the landed interests. It was his im- 
pression, from the earliest period at which 
he had devoted his attention to the sub- 
ject, that the present system, as a protect- 
ive system, was a fallacy ; and the expe- 
rience of every year, as weil as the closest 
observation of the working of that system, 
only convinced him the more that he was 
right, and confirmed him in his view of 
the subject. That system professed to 
keep up the price of corn; but did it 
really effect its object? He denied that 
it did. He allowed that, in times of 
scarcity and of a deficiency in the crops, 
the present Corn-laws might secure a high 
price for corn; but the very moment a 
plentiful crop comes, the system fails as 
far as the maintenance of high prices was 
concerned. What was the case in the 
year 1822? An enormously high price 
was obtained for corn in the year 1817, in 
consequence of the failure and deficiency 
in the crops of 1816. ‘These prices con- 
tinued through the years 1818 and 1819; 
but look at them in the year 1820, when 
an abundant crop caused them to fall, 
until they came, in the year 1822, to the 
lowest price at which they had been 
known for a space of fifty years, the 
price of wheat being in that year only 38s, 
a quarter. Now, let him ask, did not the 
agriculturists suffer during the period of 
low prices? and even now, when the prices 
which, owing to deficiencies in the crops 
during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, 
had gradually risen, were, and had been 
declining during the last three years, 
until the price of wheat was 48s., and 
was likely to fall still lower? With two 
such examples before them, was he not 
justified in saying, that there was suffici- 
eut proof afforded by them of the truth 
of his assertion, that it was impossible, 
under the present system of Corn-laws, 
to maintain high prices, except in seasons 
of scarcity and famine? In fact, the Corn- 
laws, ever since the year 1815, had aimed 
at an impossibility; for they aimed at 
establishing a monopoly, whilst they did 
not go to the root of the matter by im- 
posing an entire restriction on importa- 
tion. He wanted to establish a monopoly 
price without limiting the quantity, Per- 
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haps the House would suffer him to state 
to them what he considered was a just 
picture of the results of removing the re- 
striction which now existed on the import 
of corn. In the first place, he was not 
one of those who considered, that the 
alteration of the present law, and the im- 
position of a certain fixed duty, moderate 
in comparison with the present duty— 
such a duty as that which he proposed 
last year, a duty of 10s.,—that the price of 
corn would, in ordinary seasons, fall below 
from 50s. to 53s.; and he did not think 
that any system would be able to main- 
tain a higher price than that, except in 
the years of considerable deficiency. But 
when years of deficiency occurred under 
the system which he proposed, he was 
satisfied, that the farmer would be indem- 
nified by a rise in price proportionate 
to the deficiency of crop. At that late 
hour he would not trouble the House with 
any details, but would simply state, that 
the Dantzic prices had varied exactly as 
the English ports had been opened or 
closed to the admission of foreign corn— 
being very low when the ports were closed, 
and very high when the ports were open. 
For instance, in the year 1820, the price 
of wheat was 3ls. a quarter, and it got 
gradually lower until the year 1826, when 
it was only 17s. a quarter, being absolutely 
a drug. But suddenly, in the years 
1828, 1829, and 1839, when owing to 
a scarcity here, the ports were open, 
it rose to 50s.; but the circumstances 
on which he most relied in coming 
to the conclusion, that the price of corn 
would never be higher than 52s, a quarter, 
if a certain duty of 10s. were imposed on 
its import, was that from the year 1791 
down to the year 1825, the average price 
of corn in Dantzic was not higher than 
45s. 1ld.; and if from these years we 
were to deduct the years of scarcity, 
during which the price of corn had risen 
to an enormous height, the average price 
would be found to be only 33s. 6d. Now, 
add to this the cost of freight and other 
incidental expenses on its transmission 
and warehousing in this country, as well 
as a reasonable profit to the merchants,— 
estimating all these at 10s. a quarter, the 
price would only be from 43s. to 44s. ; 
and if to this the fixed duty, which he pro- 
posed, of 10s., were added, the whole 
would not be more than the price which 
he had named, as that likely to be the 
highest. He was aware that the subject 
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was a dry one, and he knew that the 
attention of the House must be fatigued ; 
but he hoped that hon. Members would 
extend to him some portion of indulgence 
in the execution of the thankless office 
he had undertaken. The hon. member 
for Essex had contended, that the greatest 
injury would result from the adoption of 
a fixed duty, and that the labourers of 
this country would be reduced to the 
same state, and forced to eat the same 
kind of food, with the serfs of Poland. 
He thought, that if no immediate injury 
was inflicted on the farmer by this alter- 
ation, it was but fair to infer, that no pro- 
spective loss would be entailed upon him. 
The views of the hon. member for Essex 
went to stint the wealth and population 
of England. The hon. Member seemed 
to fear any change in the manner and 
extent of cultivating the soil; but if, as 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, prices 
would not be seriously affected by a fixed 
duty, the only change in cultivation would 
be, that it would pay better, and thus a 
change might be made with advantage to 
the agriculturist. In another, though a 
less direct way, the agricultural interests 
would be materially benefited, when the 
vast resources of England were fully 
brought into play, aud developed, as we 
had power to develop them ; and when the 
commercial and manufacturing strength 
of the country was restored, they would 
be materially benefited by an increased 
demand for their produce. Again, the 
reduction of taxation consequent on the 
abolition of the present Corn-laws would 
indemnify the farmer for any trifling loss 
which he might at the outset sustain. 
This was one of the reasons by which he 
was urged to advocate the change ; and if 
those further changes were effected which 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had alluded to, and the Poor- 
laws—that incubus which pressed upon the 
land and ate it bodily up—were revised, 
he was persuaded that little was to be 
feared from any increase in the population ; 
but that agriculture would prosper, and 
rents would increase in the same ratio 
as they had recently decreased. He 
would only trespass further on the time 
of the House, whilst he stated, that he 
recognised the principle of a universal free 
trade. Nor did he see why any impedi- 


ment should be placed to free trade in 
corn; but he did not concur with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, if he meant to say, 
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it was desirable that a change in the rate 
of duty on corn should occur from year to 
year, until it was wholly abolished. Why 
he voted with him on the present Motion 
was, because he understood it to affirm the 
principle, that the duty on corn ought to 
be fixed at a low rate ; and that being the 
case, he unhesitatingly supported the 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp wished merely to state 
the grounds on which he should give his 
own vote. He should meet the Motion 
of the hon. member for Middlesex by a 
direct negative. He believed he need 
not state to those who had done him the 
honour to listen to his opinions, that his 
own sentiments were favourable to an 
alteration in the existing system, although 
his views of the alteration were not quite 
so extensive as those entertained by the 
hon. Member. But this was not a ques- 
tion merely theoretical ; there were many 
circumstances connected with the ques- 
tion to which due weight must be given, 
before any man could determine what line 
of conduct he should pursue on this occa- 
sion. Now, he did not see that there 
was any present exigency which demanded 
any immediate change, nor did he perceive 
any near prospect of such an exigency ; 
while, on the other hand, it was well 
known that great distress existed among 
the agricultural part of the population, 
and that distress would certainly be aggra- 
vated by any such measure as that now 
proposed, if it were only by the great 
alarm which it would occasion. The con- 
dition of the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests was greatly improved, and 
under these circumstances it would be 
most unjust to benefit the latter at the 
expense of the former. He had lately 
had an opportunity, while looking over 
some annuity tables, calculated on as many 
as 4,000,000 lives, of examining the com- 
parative mortality in this country, both 
at the present and in past times, and in 
other countries; and he found that not 
only was the average mortality much 
decreased in this country of late, but that, 
as compared with other countries, the in- 
habitants of Great Britain had considerably 
the advantage. This was a sufficient proof 
that the situation of the general mass of 
the population was very much bettered. 
Looking at the circumstances to which he 
had before referred, he must say, that it 
was not merely necessary to see whether a 
measure could be commenced, but also 
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whether it could be carried through. He 
should therefore give the Motion his de- 
cided opposition, although against his 
theoretical opinion, as often expressed in 
that House, of the policy of some such 
measure. He must, however, take notice 
of a charge of inconsistency brought 
against the Government by the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex, who referred to an answer 
given by him'to the hon. member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Handley) on the first night 
of the Session. He had stated, that it 
was not the intention of the Government, 
as a Government, to introduce any mea- 
sure for the alteration of the Corn-laws, 
and that the Government, as a Govern- 
ment, would not support any such mea- 
sure if introduced. Of course, he need 
not say, that they had not given their 
sanction to the Motion brought for- 
ward by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, and he believed that every Cabinet 
Minister would vote against it. There 
were certainly some members of the Go- 
vernment whose opinions on the subject 
were so well known, that it was felt im- 
possible to ask them to vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member; but they 
would vote as individual Members of that 
House, and not as members of the Go- 
vernment. Having made this explanation, 
he would no longer occupy the time of 
the House, as he had not risen to answer 
any Gentleman who had spoken on either 
side. He should not attempt to answer 
those with whom he theoretically agreed, 
and of course he should not answer those 
with whom he was to vote. 

Mr. Henry Handley bore testimony to 
the correctness with which the noble 
Lord had repeated the answer he gave to 
the question put by him. But, in 1822, 
a year of parallel distress with the present, 
the noble Lord, when on the Opposition 
side of the House, said, that the only 
remedy for the distress of the farmer was 
to be found in a diminution of taxation ; 
still, when the noble Lord was, upon a 
recent occasion, called upon to make a 
small reduction in the duties imposed upon 
agriculturists, he refused to do so, and 
this, although he was at the same time 
determined to grant a boon to another 
interest. He would beg to tender to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
his best thanks for having anticipated 
him; and he should think those who con- 
curred with him, in putting forward every 
argument which could bear upon the sub- 
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ject, and in coming forward manfully as 
the champion of a cause which he had so 
much at heart, and which he supported 
with such admirable ability. He was 
happy to leave the cause in his (Sir James 
Graham’s) hands, and from the impression 
which the right hon. Baronet’s speech had 
evidently made upon the House, he had 
no doubt of the result. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought it was 
important that they should distinctly 
understand the question upon which they 
were to vote. The hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, according to a common, if not a 
very correct or convenient course of par- 
liamentary tactics, particularly practised 
of late, had made a different Motion from 
that of which he gave notice. His notice 
was, that he would move for a Committee 
to consider of the Corn-laws, and of the 
propriety of substituting, instead of the 
present graduated scale, a fixed duty, with 
the ultimate view of establishing a free 
trade in corn. This last most important 
part of his notice he had left out of his 
Motion, no doubt, hoping to get a few 
more votes. He trusted, that no Member 
of this House, who did not agree with the 
hon. member for Middlesex in his opinion 
as to a free trade in corn, would be induced 
to go into the proposed Committee; for 
they might depend upon it that, in the 
event of success, the hon. member for 
Middlesex, or some one of his supporters, 
would next Session move for the abolition 
of his own graduated scale of decreasing 
duty, in order at once to have a free trade 
in corn, without duty, and without restric- 
tion. On former occasions, he had asked 
the hon. member for Middlesex to agree 
with himself, and with those who supported 
him, as to the exact object he had in 
view. He had still to make the same 
request; for it appeared, that in respect 
to what would be the result of this propo- 
sition, if adopted, the hon. Member did 
not agree with himself, nor had any two 
of his supporters agreed with each other. 
They could not agree upon this most im- 
portant point, whether the proposition, if 
adopted. would cause the price to fall, to 
remain stationary, or to rise? In the first 
part of his speech, the hon. member for 
Middlesex said, that it would cause the 
prices of corn to fall, and that we could 
not have a reduction in the price of 
manufacturing produce without a reduc- 
tion in the price of labour, consequent 
on a fall in the price of corn. In a@ sub- 
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sequent part of his speech, however, the 
hon. Member said, that the adoption of 
his proposition would occasion no altera- 
tion whatever in the prices now obtained. 
Surely so important a point ought to be 
settled before they made this fearful ex- 
periment, which might destroy the agri- 
cultural interest for ever, without bringing 
relief to any class, or to any individual in 
the nation. If no reduction was to take 
place in the price of bread, what became 
of the cheap-loaf cry? What became 
of the harangues made on this subject ? 
What would those persons say who had 
got their seats in that House by promising 
to get the people cheap bread, by the 
total abolition of the monopoly of the 
landlords. “‘ Abolish this monopoly—the 
odious and detestable monopoly, — and 
you will havecheap food,” was the language 
held from one end of the country to the 
other, at the last general election ; and it 
now turned out, according to the opinion 
of the right hon. the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, who supported the 
Motion, that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would leave the price of corn as it was. 
Would the House, then, upon the vague 
speculation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
—that, by adopting the principle of this 
Motion, the sale of a larger quantity of 
manufactured goods might be effected on 
foreign countries,—run the risk of sacri- 
ficing that interest which had always been 
held to be the main stay and support of 
the country ‘—would they sacrifice the 
agricultural interest—including the land- 
lord, the farmer, and the labourer? In 
order to obtain the extension of the 
market for manufactured goods of which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke, we must 
not merely take from abroad our present 
supply of corn, but a further and addi- 
tional supply; and any such addition to 
the quantity of foreign corn imported 
must be so much profit and so much em- 
ployment taken out of the hands of the 
British agricultural classes, to be given to 
the landholders and the serfs of Russia. 
It was clear, that every quarter of wheat 
now produced in England, and which was 
to be produced, in future, in foreign coun- 
tries,—that every acre of land now under 
tillage, which was, in future, to be left 
uncultivated, must so far deprive of work 
the agricultural labourer of England; and 
how would the political economist provide 
for the agricultural population thus thrown 
out of employment? The right hon. 
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Gentieman objected to the phrase ‘ poli- 
tical economists,” but there was a want of 
a phrase by which to designate the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends. ‘The 
political economists said, that they would 
provide for the agricultural labourers on 
the principle of absorption. But into 
what class could they be absorbed? Was 
it into that of the hand-loom weavers, 
who had not the means of earning bread ? 
There was no employment for the agricul- 
tural labourer, save that which he exer- 
cised at present ;—and, beyond all ques- 
tion, every agricultural labourer thrown 
out of employment must go upon the 
Poor-rates, and that, too, when from the 
operation of the same cause, those who 
chiefly contribute to the Poor-rates, will 
be deprived of the means of supporting 
them. There was one point brought for- 
ward by the right hon. the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, which had not had that 
importance attached to it which it de- 
served—he alluded to the danger of 
dependence for food upon foreign Powers, 
a point of vital importance in this ques- 
tion. The right hon. the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade said, in answer, that 
we were dependent upon them already. 
No doubt, we incurred that danger to 
some extent at present; but was that a 
reason why we should increase the danger? 
The fact of our being now partially de- 
pendent upon foreigners was an additional 
reason against giving any further spur to 
the importation of foreign corn. At 
least arrest the evil, if it could not be 
remedied, The name of Mr. Huskisson 
had been mentioned in this Debate; and 
his authority in favour of the existing 
Corn-law had been questioned by a friend, 
not only on the faith of an alleged change 
of opinion of Mr. Huskisson at a period 
subsequent to the time of his addressing 
the letter to his constituents, but also on 
the motiveswhich might then have actuated 
him. The liberty which the right hon. the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade had 
taken with the memory of a deceased friend 
was not to be wondered at, when the right 
hon, Gentleman treated a living friend sit- 
ting near him in the same manner. He did 
not judge of the etiquette to be observed 
between friends sitting on the same bench 
on this open question ; but, in the course of 
this Debate, he had heard as hostile attacks 
made upon friends as ever were made by 
enemies; for no Gentleman sitting could 
say more to an opponent, than “I will 
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not only attack your argument, but will 
prove your inconsistency, by quoting your 
writings against yourself.” There was 
not the slightest doubt that the pamphlet 
which the right hon. Gentleman reserved 
to crown the efforts of the day, was a 
publication which he threw in the face of 
his friend, saying, ‘‘ This is what you pro- 
fessed formerly,—see what you profess 
to-day.” As his right hon. friend would 
not, perhaps, find another open question 
for some days, he seemed determined to 
make the most of the opportunity. With 
respect to the late Mr. Huskisson, the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to a 
speech of Mr. Huskisson, made in March, 
1830, on the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for a revision of the whole system of 
ourtaxation. Mr. Huskisson was favoura- 
ble to the inquiry proposed by his right hon. 
friend; and was reported to have said, 
that the Corn-laws could not be main- 
tained together with the taxation, as it 
then existed. But he could venture to 
assert, that Mr. Huskisson never re- 
tracted his opinion, “ that whatever 
arrangement was made with respect to the 
Corn-laws, we must take care not to put 
ourselves in the power of foreigners.” He 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s sentiments on these subjects, and 
knew, that to the last, it was his opinion, 
that a great country like this should not 
be subject to foreign powers in the article 
of food. Mr. Canning’s first Bill for a 
graduated scale of duties, it was well 
known, was Mr. Huskisson’s Bill; and 
he would, certainly, rather have retained 
it, as it passed the Commons, than in the 
shape in which it was afterwards brought 
forward, in consequence of the Amend- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington in the 
House of Lords; but the amended Bill, 
in principle, did not differ from Mr, Can- 
ning’s Bill, and was, in fact, also sup- 
ported by Mr. Huskisson himself. Mr. 
Huskisson’s opinion on the matter must 
be taken, not from a speech on taxation, 
in which the Corn-laws were incidentally 
mentioned,—and in which speech, how- 
ever, he found no contradiction of the 
former opinion,—but, in justice to him, 
they should look for his opinions in the 
course of debates, in which the very sub- 
ject of the Corn-laws was the question 
directly before the House. Now, on the 
18th of June, 1827, in the debate on the 
Corn-law which had been substituted for 
that of Mr. Canning, twelve years after 
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he had addressed the letter to his con- 
stituents, he used this language:—‘ It 
‘had been quoted against him, that he 
‘had held that England ought not too 
‘largely and too frequently to depend 
‘upon other countries for its supply of 
‘corn. He maintained that doctrine in 
‘the year 1815; he held it now, and 
‘thought nothing so dangerous to this 
‘ country, as to rely too largely and too fre- 
‘quently on foreign countries for supplies 
‘ofcorn. He wished to make this country 
‘independent of the foreigner commer- 
‘ cially, as well as politically. The Com- 
‘mittee might be assured, that so long as 
‘it was the interest of foreigners to pro- 
‘duce distress, or cause us political dis- 
‘comfiture, they would endeavour un- 
‘ wearyingly to do so.* Such were Mr. 
Huskisson’s opinions as to the disposition 
of foreign Powers towards us; and how 
completely they were borne out by facts 
throughout the whole of Europe, was 
quite evident. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ Admit the corn of foreigners, and 
they will receive your manufactures.’ So 
it was said with regard to a State which 
did not want to send us corn, but wine, 
and in reference to which it was said, 
that ifwe would change our policy towards 
her, by receiving her produce on more 
favourable terms, she would deal more 
liberally towards us in respect to the 
duties on our manufactures. We lowered 
the duty on French wines; but what had 
we got by it? Not a single concession 
was made, or proposed to be made, and 
our manufactures would continue to be 
wholly excluded ‘from the market of 
France as before. In the same way it 
was said, that, by taking the corn of 
Prussia and her confederates, we might 
procure a change of policy on the part of 
that Power, and of the other German 
States which had joined in the combina- 
tion against us. Perhaps the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, might be in possession of official 
communications from the Prussian minis- 
ter, expressing the readiness of Prussia to 
take our manufactures if we would take 
Prussian corn; but the noble Lord was 
silent upon the subject, and the right 
hon. Gentleman only stated it on the 
authority of the Allgemeine Zeitung. It 
might be a convenient reason to give, in 
the newspapers, that Prussia could not 
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admit our manufactures, because we did 
not receive her corn; but the real reason 
was, that she wished to rear a manufac- 
turing interest of her own. She believed 
that it was by such a course that we 
reared our manufactures, and brought 
them to the perfection they had attained, 
and in which they were still protected by 
our policy. With thesame view France pro- 
tected her own manufactures, and excluded 
ours. Russia and America had the same 
desire to raise a manufacturing interest ; 
and whatever foreign political economists 
might say in their communications with 
us, such were the real political grounds 
on which the States to which they be- 
longed acted, and seemed determined to 
act on. To return to the danger of the 
dependance on foreign Powers for a 
supply of corn, he found that in the year 
1832, exclusive of the produce of our 
colonies, we imported 3,270,000 quarters 
of corn of all descriptions. Of this 
quantity, we received from Russia, 
937,000 quarters ; from Prussia, 481,000 
quarters; and from the rest of Germany, 
395,000 quarters. Thus, from those 
Powers which were in league to check and 
harass the manufactures and trade of 
England in every possible way, she re- 
ceived about three-fifths of the total 
quantity of corn imported from abroad. 
This was an important fact ; for it showed 
on what States we should have to depend, 
to a much greater extent than at present, 
for our supply of food, if there were a 
free trade in corn. America was at too 
great a distance, and the expense of pro- 
ducing was there too great, to enable her 
to furnish us with corn on equal terms 
with the countries he had mentioned, or 
to induce her to cultivate the land with a 
view to supply our market; so that Eng- 
land would have to trust for her supply 
of food chiefly to Russia and Prussia, and 
the states which must obey those great 
Powers. The result would be, that the 
supplies of food might’ be stopped by 
ukase, or edict, in one day, and the 
country reduced to famine. It was true, 
that the interest of those States would 
suffer for a time, but they would make 
the sacrifice, if their object were to strike 
a great and decisive blow at England. 
Independently of this, there was the 
danger of scarcity in the countries that 
might be expected to supply us, and it 
was not to be supposed that they would, 
in such a case, administer to our wants in 
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place of their own. He would, at that 
period of the debate, abstain from pur- 
suing the subject further, being sensible 
of the indulgence already shown him. 
Had he spoken at an earlier period of the 
debate, he should have been induced to 
have gone somewhat at large into the 
whole question, and to have considered, 
particularly, whether a graduated scale, 
or a fixed duty, was to be preferred upon 
principle. He would content himself 
with saying, that having long occupied 
his thoughts with this subject, however 
ineffectually, he had brought his mind to 
the conviction, that a graduated scale 
was that which best suited us—that it 
accommodated itself best, and with the 
least pressure to the wants and necessities 
of the producer as well as the consumer— 
that it gave protection to the one where 
protection was required—that it secured 
to the other, better than any other system, 
a supply at moderate and steady prices, 
and relieved him in cases of excessive 
prices, when the duty ceased altogether. 
To the fixed duty, the objection, that it 
could not be levied in extreme cases, had 
never yet been answered; and, if they were 
to have recourse to Orders in Council, 
there was an end of legislation, and the 
security of the agriculturist would depend 
not upon the law, but on the pleasure of 
the Ministers of the Crown. The duties 
on the graduated scale affording protec- 
tion to the agriculturist when he most 
wanted it,and when the people could, with- 
out inconvenience, dispense with the sup- 
ply of foreign corn, gave way by degrees, 
till they vanished altogether, as the wants 
of the people became urgent; whereas, a 
fixed duty could not bend to circum- 
stances, and there was no remedy for its 
oppression in times of scarcity, but an act 
of arbitrary power, which, by a sudden 
opening of the ports, would cause, at 
once, such an influx of foreign corn, and 
produce such a glut in the market, as 
would be fatal to the agriculturist, whose 
ruin, he was satisfied, would, without 
benefit to any other class, be speedily 
brought about by the adoption of the 
proposition of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson observed, in ex- 
planation, that he had not said the pamph- 
let alluded to by him was the production 
of the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had not attri- 
buted that to the right hon. Gentleman. 
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He had only remarked, that everybody 
knew it was the production of the right 
hon, Baronet. 

_ Mr. Brotherton said, that, as the Repre- 
sentative of a large manufacturing con- 
stituency, he should declare his opinion 
that the Corn-laws were not consistent 
with policy or justice. It was said, by 
an eminent writer, that “‘ what was 
morally wrong could not be politically 
right.” There could be no good in pre- 
venting men from going to whatever mar- 
ket they liked for food. It was said, that 
we ought not to depend on foreign 
nations for food. But did we not 
depend on them for cotton and other 
commodities, which were to us the source 
of so much wealth? There should be 
reciprocity, not only between individuals, 
but between States, for that was the only 
basis of advantage. The question be- 
fore the House was one between the 
Aristocracy and the people at large. The 
people demanded relief, and the Aristocracy 


‘refused it, The agriculturists were in 


distress, but a wrong notion of the cause 
of that distress prevailed. He would 
make a few tabular statements to the 
House, in order to enable it to form some 
estimate of the nature and working of the 
Corn-laws. The average price of the 
quartern loaf, from 1790 to 1800, was 
8d.; from 1800 to 1812, 14d. Thus, the 
6d. advance on the loaf made, during 
that period, a difference, taking the popu- 
lation at 16,000,000, of 37,000,0007. In 
1793, the rates were 2,000,000/.; in 1812 
they were 6,000,000/.; but then the 
quartern loaf was 16d. Now the rates 
were above 6,000,000/., with a debt of 
800,000,000/., while the loaf was 8d. 
The farmers, therefore, were worse off 
than they were in 1793 ; for now the price 
of the loaf was the same as it was then, 
and their rent was double. The rents in 
1792 were different, as were the debts, 
from what they were at present. At the 
commencement of the war the landlords 
pledged themselves to defray the debts 
they incurred to support that war, which 
was chiefly urged on by their persuasion, 
and involved the commercial classes in the 
same obligations and difficulties with 
themselves ; but to the present hour they 
had not paid one penny. 

Sir George Phillips said, it was the 
opinion of his constituents, to which he 
was bound to defer, that the present laws 
should not be disturbed until their opera- 
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tion had been fully and fairly tried. The 
landed interest, he admitted, was entitled 
to that protection which Mr. Ricardo had 
pointed out; and that, unless such pro- 
tection were given, in proportion to the 
burthens which pressed exclusively upon 
that interest, great injustice would be done 
to them. The proposition of the hon. 
member for Middlesex did not imply such 
protection. He could not, therefore, 
assent to it. It would be impossible for 
the Representatives of agricultural dis- 
tricts to persuade their constituents that, 
in voting for the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, they were not op- 
posed to a protecting duty of every kind. 

Mr. Duncombe, denied that the Corn- 
laws had been established for the purpose 
of benefiting the landlord at the expense 
of the other classes of the community ; 
and he was fully prepared to contend, that 
they had answered all the objects for 
which they had been framed. What were 
those objects? They were to secure to 
the country an adequate supply of corn at 
a moderate, fair, even, and steady price; 
and also to give to an important and large 
body of labourers employment. There 
was but one other observation he was de- 
sirous of addressing to the House, espe- 
cially considering. the labours: of the 
House, and the length to which the de- 
bate had been carried. He defied. any 
person to show that, under the existing 
Corn-laws, there had been any, even the 
smallest, want of supply, or that there 
had been any material fluctuation in 
prices, as compared with what had oc- 
curred under any other system. It was 
unnecessary for him to go into any detail 
whatever in support of those assertions, 
for they had been most fully substantiated 
by the statistics quoted by the right hon. 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
But not only had the laws answered the 
purposes to which he had alluded, but 
they were also just and necessary for the 
due protection. of the agriculturists. 
Every person at all acquainted with the 
details of agriculture must know, that the 
prices under the existing law had not 
given at allan undue advantage to the 
landed interest. The average price of 
corn last year was 53s. per quarter; and 
no person could say that that was more 
than a bare remunerating price to the 
grower. Since last year the prices had 
materially fallen; and, therefore, to talk 
of further reduging them, and that by 
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legislation, was to talk of committing an 
act of complete injustice. He had 
the honour of representing a large 
agricultural district; and he certainly 
felt deeply anxious for its welfare; but 
when the present Corn-law was proposed, 
he was the Representative of a ma- 
nufacturing district, and he could, with 
justice, say, that his views had un- 
dergone no alteration. He must state, 
too, that while he represented a manufac- 
turing district, he was in frequent commu- 
nication with his constituents, and that he 
ever found them anxious not to injure, or 
to sacrifice, the agricultural body, but to 
afford them that protection to which they 
were justly entitled. At the period when 
the present Corn-law was enacted, he 
might truly say, he occupied a position of 
strict impartiality. He had acted in 
that spirit in the support he had given to 
it; and, as experience had fully justified 
that support, it should not now be with- 
drawn. 

Viscount Palmerston assured the House 
that, in rising at that late period in 
the debate, it was not his intention to 
detain them by any lengthened remarks. 
He was not going into the Prussian tariff, 
or into the new regulations of the French 
customs; but he was anxious that the 
opinion which he was about to express by 
his vote should not be misunderstood. 
He would, therefore, simply state that 
opinion, without, at that hour, obtruding 
the reasons on which it was founded. If 
he understood the Motion as it was first 
framed by the hon. member for Middlesex 
—that was, to introduce a free trade in 
corn—he would certainly have opposed it, 
as he considered that such a proposition, 
if carried, would be attended with most 
prejudicial effects ; but viewing the Mo- 
tion then before the House as one which 
went only to the consideration of what 
was the amount of the protecting duty, 
with a view to its gradual diminution, he 
concurred with his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He did not see 
any objection to such a proposition in the 
abstract; for be agreed with his noble 
friend that such diminution, if gradual, and 
did not come down to too low a scale, 
would not be injurious to the agricultural 
interest, or occasion any great reduction 
in the price of corn. Looking, however, 


to the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, and seeing, that under the present 
Corn-laws the supply was ample and the 
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prices steady; and seeing, moreover, the 
distress which pressed upon the agri- 
cultural classes, he did think that to 
carry such a resolution as that now pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Middlesex 
was not advisable at present. Having 
said this, he must add, that he should 
prefer the introduction of a Bill, rather 
than such a Resolution as the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed, for a Bill would be at once 
tangible, while the Resolution would lead 
to inquiry, which would occupy time, and 
leave the public mind in great doubt and 
uncertainty as to the result. He would, 
therefore, join with his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and oppose 
the present Motion. 

Viscount Howick said, that he would 
not have taken any share in the Debate 
but for the remark of an hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Phillips), who had said, that the 
Representatives of agricultural districts 
would find it difficult to persuade their 
constituents that, in voting for this Mo- 
tion, they were not opposed to all protect- 
ing duties. Now, as he was, perhaps, the 
only Representative of a purely agricul- 
tural district who would vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
he felt it necessary to state, that he gave 
his support to the Motion, but without 
concurring in the speech by which it was 
introduced. He would vote for the Mo- 
tion which had been placed in the hands 
of the Speaker, because he was favourable 
to a fixed duty instead of a fluctuating 
duty. He had voted in 1828 for the same 
principle, because he felt that duties which, 
in their nature, were fluctuating were 
most injurious to the agricultural interest. 
When he saw the distress in which the 
agriculturists were involved, and when he 
heard of the prosperity of the other classes, 
he could not come to any other conclu- 
sion than that the present fluctuating 
duties were the millstone which hung 
round their necks. On this ground he 
would vote for the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. He felt con- 
vinced that a fixed duty would bring more 
money to the Treasury, and would en- 
able his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to take off some of the 
burthens which now pressed upon the 
agricultural classes without affording re- 
lief to any other classes. 

Mr. Benett rose to repeat what he had 
said on a former night, and what, after 
the diversity of opinion he had heard on 
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this subject, he was more and more con- 
vinced of—that the only security for the 
country was a great reduction of the tax- 
ation which now pressed it down. He 
did not stand there as the advocate of the 
landed interest but of the labourers ;. and 
he would never support a measure which 
would make the inhabitants of the country 
as decrepid and sallow as those of our 
manufacturing towns. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply. He could as- 
sure the House that, after the indulgence 
which had been shown him in opening 
the debate he should feel it his duty not 
to trespass long in reply. He must how- 
ever, observe that the Government ap- 
peared to him to stand in a very extraor- 
dinary position, They had a Cabinet 
which, as far as he could learn, in a great 
degree coincided with the proposition 
which he had made, and yet which was not 
prepared to come forward and vote for it. 
The members of the Government, it ap- 
peared, were left at liberty to vote on the 
question as they individually pleased. In 
fact, this question was, as the Roman 
Catholic question had formerly been, an 
open question. Now, he should say, that 
if ever there was a question which a Go- 
vernment was bound to take in hand, this 
question was that one. He must say, that 
the Government had deserted their duty 
in thus treating the subject. It was true 
he had the support of some of the Minis- 
ters, and he thanked them for it. It was 
also true, that some of the Ministers had 
supported the Motion by their arguments, 
though by their votes they intended to 
oppose it. The noble Lord (Palmerston), 
for instance, had reasoned one way, and 
would vote the other. Then there wasan 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. Phillips) who had 
argued for the proposition, but meant to 
vote against it out of deference to those 
who sent him to that House. Really 
there was no dealing with such conduct. 
He thought the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
had not done well in meeting the Motion 
with a direct negative. Hemust say, that 
that course could not by possibility be in 
accordance with the sentiments of the noble 
Lord, judging those sentiments from the 
language which that noble Lord had used on 
more than one occasion during the present 
Session. From the commencement made 
by his hon. friend (the member for Kirk- 
cudbright) he had fully expected to have 
been deniolished. His hon. friend had 
spoken loudly and long; but it had hap- 
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pened, as he had frequently found it, that 
those who talked most effected the least. 
[“‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.| He was 
addressing himself to his hon. friend, 
and not to those hon. Members who in- 
terrupted him. He (Mr. Hume) had 
pledged himself that if any hon. Member 
could show, that the landed interest was 
peculiarly taxed more than the other in- 
terests, he would at once forego his Motion, 
and vote for the maintenance of the pre- 
sent protection. He had fully expected 
that his hon. friend would enter upon the 
task, for he was a man of many promises ; 
but he had done no such thing. [Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson: The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had.] The right hon. Baronet 
had done nothing of the sort. In fact the 
whole of the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet was answered by his previous 
pamphlet. 

Sir James Graham rose to explain. It 
wasproper that he should set his hon. friend 
right upon the point to which he had al- 
luded, especially as similar allusions had 
been made by his right hon. friend the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
The pamphlet to which allusion had been 
made was really the work of a Cumberland 
yeoman. It was not written by him (Sir 
J. Graham), but he had assisted in its 
publication. He certainly was not re- 
sponsible for its arguments or its state- 
ments. 

Mr. Hume said: Well then, the speech 
the right hon. Baronet had delivered last 
night, had found an answer in the pam- 
phlet of the Cumberland yeoman, to which 
pamphlet the right hon. Baronet had con- 
tributed. There was therefore, but one 
point in the able and eloquent speech of 
the right hon. Baronet to which he felt it 
necessary particularly to advert, for that 
speech was a mere string of fallacies, not 
more applicable to the Corn-laws than 
were any of the fallacies in the book of 
fallacies published by Jeremy Bentham. 
The point to which he alluded was this: 
The right hon. Baronet had said, that the 
landed aristocracy were a great and im- 
portant body. ‘They were so, and he 
(Mr. Hume) wished to see them wealthy 
and respected. But the right hon. 
Baronet had told the House that they 
were in difficulties—that they were en- 
cumbered with debts, settlements, and 
mortgages, and that they must have pro- 
tection or be destroyed; which meant, 
that for the support of the landed aristo- 
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cracy the rest of the community must be 
taxed. That was his explanation; and 
he knew of none other that could by pos- 
sibility be given. High prices were to be 
maintained in order that high rents might 
be continued, and high rents in order that 
the landed proprietors might have large 
incomes; which was, that one class of 
the people might be supported to the in- 
jury of the rest. If Government acted 
upon that principle—and he was sorry to 
say that from what had occurred he found it 
would, it would adopt a most erroneous 
course. The hon. member for Essex had 
called him a philosopher. [‘* No, no.”] 
The hon. Member had spoken of philoso- 
phers and political economists, and of the 
hon. member for Middlesex so completely 
in connexion, that it was impossible for 
the listener not to associate them together, 
Now, he should like to know what a philo- 
sopher was. Really when a Member had 
been attacked, the House usually had the 
courtesy to admit of a reply. But he 
would not follow the example too fre- 
quently acted upon, and quarrel about 
words ; nor would he go into any long 
examination of the speech of the hon. 
member for Essex. He would prefer re- 
futing the hon. Member’s speech on this 
occasion by quoting another speech upon 
the same subject which had been delivered 
by that hon. Member, and leave the one 
speech to answer the other. The speech 
to which he alluded, had been delivered 
by Mr. Alexander Baring on the 27th of 
February, 1815. The hon. member for 
Essex this evening denied that the Corn- 
Jaws were continued for the benefit of the 
landowners, and he boldly asserted, that 
the farmers and agricuitural labourers 
were the chief persons interested; but on 
the 27th of February, in that year, Mr. 
Baring said. ‘ That the labourers in agri- 
‘culture had no interest in the present 
‘question. He believed the. prevailing 
‘ sentiment among the tenantry was, that 
‘this was the landlords’ affair, and not 
‘theirs, for they could only pay to him 
‘ what they could afford, after defraying 
‘other expenses. But to talk of the la- 
‘ bourer was altogether ridiculous.’* To 
night the hon. Member said, that it was a 
problem as clear as any in mathematics, 
that the poor agricultural labourers would 
be ruined, if the repeal should be made. 
He left the hon. Member to reconcile his 
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denied? He agreed with the sentiments 
of 1815, that the Corn-laws were up- 
held with the view and in the hopes 
of raising the rents of land; but they 
failed in that object. The hon. Member 
had accused him of theoretical views in 
expecting an increase of manufacture and 
an increase of trade, by a repeal of the 
Corn-laws. The hon. Member said, we 
should look to our own farmers and our 
own produce, and not trouble ourselves 
with France, where he could tell the 
House, there was little to be expected 
from the efforts of Dr. Bowring, even if 
aided by the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, and the member for Middlesex 
to complete the trio. ‘There were mono- 
polists in France, who had power to pre- 
vent freedom of commerce; but he would 
read the speech of Mr. Baring on the 
22nd of February, 1815, as to such con- 
duct. The hon. Member said, that— 
‘ The question was, whether they were to 
‘ afford such relief to the agricultural in- 
‘ terest as would enable landed proprietors 
‘to keep up the rents and value of land, 
‘and the price of food beyond that at 
‘ which they would naturally be—* * That 
‘according to the calculation of Adam 
‘ Smith, the sum then paid by the people 
‘for the support of the landed interest 
‘was about 18,750,000/. And that by 
‘the measure then proposed, of raising 
‘ the import price to 80s., a further sum 
‘ of 14,000,000/. would be given, making 
‘in all 32,750,000/. as a tribute from the 
‘ people to the landowner. * * Some coun- 
‘ tries were suited to corn—other coun- 
‘ tries possessed mines, fisheries, and other 
‘ means, by which men could gain a sub- 
‘ sistence, but were not adapted for corn, 
‘If Malta and Norway had, in this man- 
‘ner, taken it*into their heads to make 
‘ themselves independent of a foreign sup- 
‘ply of food, they might long have 
‘scratched their barren rocks and hills 
‘before they could have produced one- 
‘tenth part of the subsistence which they 
‘ procured, in exchange for their fisheries, 
‘ and the other branches of industry, which 
‘ nature had placed within their reach.* * 
‘There was no limit to human industry, 
‘ but on the principle of forcing a supply 
‘from your own soil, population never 
‘ can exceed your own produce ; the con- 
‘sequence of which must be, that you 
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‘ply of corn by your population. This 
‘ was not lengthening the bed to the man, 
‘but shortening the man to the bed.* * 
‘No man would pretend to say, that it 
‘was right, by means of an Act of Par- 
‘ liament, to keep up an adventitious rent 
‘for the benefit of the owner of the soil, 
‘ or that the House should be called on to 
‘do more, than to enable the farmer to 
‘proceed with the cultivation.* The 
hon. member for Essex had said, that the 
repeal of the Corn-laws would be the sa- 
crifice of the landed interest; that he 
thought the prosperity of England de- 
pended on the upholding the landed in- 
terest by the Corn-laws; and that he, 
therefore, was contented to remain as we 
were. To all this, he begged to read part 
of the speech of Mr. Baring in 18145, as 
an answer—‘ That he could see no reason 
‘ why that House should oppose the re- 
‘ turn of things to their ancient and health- 
‘ ful state, by attempting to bolster up the 
‘ price of corn by artificial means, which 
‘ must prove injurious to the vital interests 
‘of the country.’+ Such was the speech 
delivered by Mr. Alexander Baring in 
February, 1815, and he left it to answer 
the speech of the hon. member for Essex 
in the present debate. There was only 
one other matter he wished to notice. 
He had omitted the concluding part of 
the notice he had originally given, simply 
because he wished to bring the subject 
unfettered before the House. He wished 
for hon. Members to have an opportunity 
of acting freely. He now left the question 
in the hands of the House, conscious that 
he had done his duty in bringing it for- 
ward, and hoping that the House would 
do theirs in the way in which they dealt 
with it. 

Mr. Baring said, that as the hon, mem- 
ber for Middlesex had referred so par- 
ticularly to a speech which he had made 
twenty years ago, he must just say in ex- 
planation that that speech had been di- 
rected, not against the present amount of 
protection, but against a proposition which 
had been made to increase the protection 
at that time contended for. 

The House divided—Ayes 155; Noes 
312: Majority 157. 





* Hansard, xxix. pp: 966, 967, 972, 973, 977. 
+ Ibid p. 832, 
VOL, XXI. 


Third 
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‘must cut down your population to your 
‘ produce, instead of regulating the sup- 
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pursuance of the notice he had given, 
rose to move, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the County 
Rates in England and Wales, and to 
report, whether any, and what regula- 
tions might be adopted to diminish their 
pressure on the owners and occupiers of 
the land. The noble Lord stated, that he 
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was induced to move for the appointment 
of such a Committee by the conviction, 
that to the oppression caused upon the 
agricultural interests by local burthens, 
the distress under which those interests 
laboured, was really attributable. There 
were two branches, however, of the local 
charges which he thought it would be 
better not to include in the inquiry he 
then moved for, namely, the highway-rates, 
and the poor-rates. Those rates did not 
belong to what was called the county- 
rate; but, in addition to that reason for 
excluding them from the present inquiry, 
there were two others, which he thought 
would be deemed quite satisfactory by 
the House. The first was, that there was 
at that moment a measure before Parlia- 
ment for the regulation of the highway- 
rates ; and the second, that in addition to 
the intention which he had expressed of 
introducing a measure on the subject of 
Poor-laws, those laws constituted in them- 
selves a subject-matter well worthy of a 
separate and distinct investigation, should 
it appear there was not already informa- 
tion before the House sufficient to enable 
it to Legislate upon the question. As the 
subject which he proposed submitting to 
investigation, was one which resolved it- 
self into a variety of details, it was his 
intention to propose the appointment of a 
very numerous Committee, in order that, 
should it appear to its members advisable, 
they might have the opportunity of divid- 
ing themselves into several Sub-Com- 
mittees. Whether they should do so or 
not, he proposed leaving entirely to their 
discretion. The noble Lord then formally 
proposed his Motion. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor expressed his 
surprise, that the noble Lord had not 
proposed, that the subject of the county- 
rates in Ireland should be referred to the 
Committee, as well as those of England 
and Wales. In the county which he had 
the honour of representing, the county- 
rates amounted to 100,000. a-year, and 
for the whole of Ireland, they were no less 
than 1,000,000/. annually. He would 
undertake to prove, that there never was 
such an unjust squandering and misap- 
plication of funds, as took place under 
this system in Ireland. 

Lotd Althorp said, that whether or not 
it might be considered advisable to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the system of 
county-rates in Ireland, a point upon 
which he would not pledge himself, he 
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thought there could be but one opinion 
as to the inexpediency of coupling that 
inquiry with an investigation into the 
county-rates in England and Wales. It 
was true, that the law on the subject was 
strictly the same in both countries; but, 
in point of fact, the rates were levied in 
Ireland by orders of Grand Juries, whilst 
in England they were raised by orders of 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions. He ad- 
mitted, that the county-rates did press 
most severely upon the occupiers of land 
in Ireland, but he would not pledge him- 
self to move for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire respecting them. 
Under the circumstances, he hoped, that 
the hon. Member would be satisfied. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor said, that he 
would be satisfied if the noble Lord held 
out any hope, that the grievance of which 
he complained should become the subject 
of inquiry; but he had not done so. If 
the noble Lord did not like to move for 
the appointment of a Committee, he 
would do so. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that from the 
remarks which the hon. member for Cork 
had made, hon. Gentlemen might really 
be induced to suppose, that the questions 
of county-rates, and Grand Jury Laws, in 
Ireland, had never been made the subject 
of inquiry, whereas they had been the 
matter of repeated inquiry. Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman meant to say (and pro- 
bably he did not altogether dispute the 
point), that those inquiries had proved 
ineffectual; but seeing that only last year 
the House had passed a Bill to alter the 
Grand Jury Laws, he thought the oaly 
object to be gained by the appointment of 
a Committee at present, would be, that 
of inquiring into the old system, for 
whether the new system worked ill or 
well, remained to be proved. He hoped, 
however, that the new system would cor- 
rect many of those abuses which had been 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman. It 
must, however, be much better to inquire 
how the new system worked. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, that the 
new system altered the mode of levying 
the county-rates, but made no change 
with respect to their expenditure. 

Sir Robert Peel suggested, that as the 
Committee was to be divided into several 
Sub-Committees, one of the divisions 
should direct their attention and inquiries 
to the working of the Grand Jury Bill of 
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expenditure of the county-rates. At the 
same time, he thought, the subject was 
one well worthy of a separate motion. 
He was quite disposed to admit, there was 
some reason for excluding those branches 
of local taxation which came under the 
head of poor-rates, and church-rates, 
from the inquiry the noble Lord proposed 
to institute; but, he confessed, he saw no 
reason why the highway-rates, which con- 
stituted a highly important feature in local 
taxation, should not come under the in- 
vestigation of the Committee. He was 
aware, that the highway-rates were levied 
by an authority different from that under 
which county-rates were raised; but he 
thought it would be extremely expedient 
to show the manner in which those rates 


were expended. 


Mr. Littleton begged to remind the 
right hon. Baronet, that there was, at 
that moment, a Bill on the subject of 
highways before the House. 

The Motion agreed to, and the Com- 
mittee appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 10, 1834. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from 
Kirkaldy; and by the Duke of HamiLton, from Dum- 
barton,—for a Change in the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Lords Kenyon and Dacre, 
and the Bishops of Lonpon and Exeter, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
the Bishop of ExETER, from several Places,—for Pro- 
tection to the Established Church.—By the Earls of 
CovenTRY, Duruam, and Grey, by Viscount TorrING; 
TON, and Lords DacrE and HOLLAND, from a Number 
of Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters— By the Duke of 
RIcHMOND, from Glemsford for a Labour Rate. 


eee cree cons —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 10, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Illegal Securities ; 
Ministers’ Appointment (Scotland). —Read a third time :— 
Sugar Duties.—Committed :—Mutiny; and Juries (Ire- 
land.) 

Petitions presented. By Mr. PEASE, from Durham, against 
a Clause in the Irish Anatomy Bill. 


WesterN Rait-Roap.] Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset moved the second reading 
of the Western Rail-road Bill. 

The Earl of Kerry, having been re- 
quested by the Great Western Railway 
Company to second the Motion for the 
Second Reading, would take that oppor- 
tunity of stating the reason which in- 
duced him to support the measure. It 
was well known that Bristol was the great 
“‘ entrepot” of the imports from Ireland, 
and in that respect the railway would be 
one of great national importance, for by 
it the best and most wholesome food would 
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be obtained by the labouring classes of 
this great metropolis more cheaply. It 
would be of great advantage also to all 
the western counties, allowing their pro- 
duce to be brought cheaper than at pre- 
sent to the London market. As to the 
objection that the advocates of the Bill 
were supporting a measure which had no 
body, but merely a head and a tail, it 
was one that had been argued a consider- 
able time before the Committee. He ad- 
mitted that it was so, but, in explanation 
of it he would beg to state how the specu- 
lation was got up. It only commenced 
last August; and every Gentleman who 
was acquainted with the proceedings must 
know that, before the end of October, 
notices were served upon all the persons 
whose property was likely to be affected by 
it, as it was necessary that the Company 
should order a survey of the whole line of 
the proposed Railway. Theevilcomplained 
of, therefore, would be remedied in time. 
He considered this a great national under- 
taking, and he was sure that the grounds 
of opposition to it which he had heard 
frequently out of the House would have 
no weight in it. He regretted that some 
Opposition was made to this Bill by a 
learned body, the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton College; but he had learned that 
the nearest point to the College at which 
the Railway touched was a mile and a 
half distant. Now the governors of Har- 
row and Rugby, within a quarter of a 
mile of the first of which the Birmingham 
Rail-road would pass, had not objected to 
that, nor did they think that the interests 
of those establishments would be affected 
by it. If there were any objections to be 
made to this Bill, he thought the proper 
time would be when it was in Committee. 
Out of 1,368 landowners on the proposed 
line of road, only 135 had expressed their 
dissent to it. He did not think it was 
necessary for him to add any more as he 
hoped that the House would agree to the 
Second Reading, and they would then 
have a full opportunity of discussing it in 
Committee. 

Mr. Robert Palmer rose to oppose the 
Second Reading. The present wasa case 
of a peculiar nature, and he should not 
stand forward to oppose it, unless he felt 
convinced that he had the strongest par- 
liamentary grounds for the position he had 
taken. Much apprehension, he was aware, 
existed in the minds of hon. Members upon 
the subject of this rail-road, and till within 
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the last few days it was not known to hon. 
Members generally what the Bill before 
the House really was, for it appeared in 
the votes of the House as the Second 
Reading of the Great Western Railway 
Bill. He was not going to contend that 
a line of communication from London to 
Bristol would not be beneficial to the 
country. But this was not the case; it 
was not the case of a railway from London 
to Bristol, but a Bill of a very different 
nature. Even if it were a railway to 
Bristol, he contended that no advantage 
would accrue from it, unless it was com- 
pleted in the most effectual and least ex- 
pensive mode. The case he (Mr. Palmer) 
had to submit to the House, was not that 
of the London and Bristol Rail-road ; it 
was a very different one. The original 
proposal was started last summer, he be- 
lieved ; the prospectuses were issued, and 
subscriptions were set on foot for a rail- 
road between London and Bristol. The 
House was, perhaps, not aware that the 
amount of capital necessary to be invest- 
ed in the proposal was three millions. By 
the subscription list which he (Mr. Pal- 
mer) saw, only one million was made up ; 
it might be forthcoming, but, however, 
the original plan was abandoned; and a 
second advertisement appeared for a rail- 
way between London and Reading, Bris- 
tol and Bath; so that a space of seventy 
miles intervened, which was not to have 
the benefit of a railway at all. He did 
not think he was occupying the time of 
the House unnecessarily on the subject, 
when he mentioned the state of opinion 
on it among the landed interests. The 
noble Lord said, that the number of those 
who assented to the Bill was very great ; 
this he (Mr. Palmer) considered a very 
great error; no doubt it arose from mis- 
apprehension, but he was sure the state- 
ment could not be verified by facts. 9 That 
morning he had seen in a newspaper of 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent, the project as put forward by 
the solicitors for carrying on this railway : 
and taking the opinions of those who 
assented and dissented from the Bill, it 
would be found that 217 agreed and 106 
disagreed. But what was the amount of 
property amongst the assenting and dis- 
senting parties? Why, in twenty-one 
miles of a country through which this 
road was to pass, the assenting parties 
had a quantity of land, one mile, one fur- 
long, and 105 yards; the dissenting 
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fifteen miles, five farlongs, and 167 yards ; 
the neuters, three miles, two furlongs, and 
195 yards; and adding the neuters to the 
assents, and taking it in the most favour- 
able light, the dissents would be, in point 
of property, three to one against the Bill. 
The petitions which he had presented were 
most numerously, and, he would add, 
most respectably signed ; and under these 
circumstances, he thought he had stated a 
strong case to induce the House to reject 
the Bill. It appeared that the measure 
was incomplete even as to the plan, 
and he feared that very considerable in- 
jury would be done to the places through 
which the railway would be carried, un- 
less the line were completed. In a few 
years some new line or some better line 
from Reading to Bristol might be ascer- 
tained, or perhaps, in these days of im- 
provement, some new means of locomotion 
might be discovered, and then, after all 
the injury had been done, the project 
would be thrown overboard. He was not 
able to state precisely what the number of 
assents and dissents was in the county of 
Middlesex, but he had every reason to 
believe that the number of dissents would 
be found to be much larger than those 
who assented to the measure. They were 
not numerically the largest, perhaps, but 
they possessed most property on the line. 
He contended, that the parties ought to 
come down to that House prepared to 
show that they were in a condition to 
carry the measure into effect. Whatever 
personal interest he might have in oppos- 
ing the Bill (and he could assure the 
House that it was very small), and what- 
ever interest those persons who had con- 
fided their petitions to him for presenta- 
tion might have, if the parties had come 
down to that House, and shown that they 
were prepared to execute the proposed 
work—or if the subscription-list was in 
that state to justify the House in suppos- 
ing that they would be able to carry the 
measure into effect, he would not oppose 
the Second Reading of the Bill; but as 
such was not the case, he must give his 
negative to the Motion. He regretted 
that the landed proprietors had not a 
person better able to advocate the cause 
which had been confided to him, but upon 
the grounds which he had stated, he 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

The Marquess of Chandos seconded 
the Motion, and said, there was a very 
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strong feeling in that division of the county 
of Buckingham which he had the honour 
to represent, against the Bill. ‘The noble 
Lord stated, that the dissents in the county 
ot Bucks were as numerous as the assents, 
while they had a much greater amount of 
property at stake. The heads of Eton 
College were against the measure ; and the 
noble Lord read a letter, in which their 
opposition to the measure was very strongly 
expressed, as being calculated to do great 
injury to the property in the neighbour- 
hood. He did not wonder that the mer- 
chants residing in Bath, Bristol, or Lon- 
don, having capital at command, should 
feel disposed to enter into a speculation 
which they anticipated would turn out to 
their own advantage; but, at the same 
time, he could not help remarking that 
there were other individuals whose inter- 
ests ought to be respected, and who, if 
this measure were carried into effect, 
would suffer such damage that no remu- 
neration could compensate them. In the 
county which he represented, many farm- 
ers would be completely destroyed, as the 
effect of the tunnels and other works 
would be, not only to cut off the particular 
line of communication, but also to injure 
the drainage, so that the low lands would 
become inundated with water. The Bill, 
in his opinion, instead of being beneficial, 
would be replete with injuries to the whole 
neighbourhood through which the railroad 
was intended to pass. 

Mr. Charles Russell said, that many 
persons, whose names were attached to the 
petition he had presented in favour of the 
Bill, possessed property on the proposed 
line of road. He believed that the inhabit- 
ants of towns were not often the holders 
of large landed property. He did not be- 
lieve that above five or six persons residing 
at Reading had any interest in the line of 
the railway; but, of these, one consider- 
able owner, at least, was neuter upon this 
question. He certainly thought, that an 
unreasonable degree of stress had been 
laid on the circumstance that the whole 
line of the communication between Lon- 
don and Bristol was not, in the first in- 
stance, to be completed. From the ob- 
servations which the hon. member for 
Berkshire had made, it might be inferred, 
that no bond fide intention was entertained 
to complete the Railway. That such could 
not be the case, was amply proved by the 
fact, that the proposition emanated not 
from Reading, nor from any place on the 
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road, but from Bristol itself. The propo- 
sition which they now made was specific 
and simple. They asked for permission 
to construct a railroad between the Metro- 
polis and Reading, and between Bath and 
Bristol. They contended, and they were 
prepared to prove, that the advantages 
which would be derived from these works 
were amply sufficient to justify their con- 
struction. Certainly they did expect to 
extend still greater benefits to the public. 
They did expect to be able to connect the 
Metropolis, not only with Bristol, and the 
western parts of England, but with Ire- 
Jand and Wales, and they, therefore, called 
their work the Great Western Railway. 
These expectations, hethought, constituted 
an additional claim on the part of the pro- 
jectors, and might fairly be urged by 
them. But it did seem to hima most pa- 
radoxical sort of reasoning and a most 
extraordinary description of prudence for | 
the opposers of the measure to say, ‘‘ Here 
is a specific advantage held out to you; 
but, take care, for if you do not mind 
what you are about, you will be entrapped 
into a better bargain than is now promised 
to you.” With respect to the arguments 
of the noble Marquess, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, which were founded on 
the injury and inconvenience which, it is 
asserted, would be sustained by the school 
at Eton, they appeared to him most pre- 
posterous. No man could take a greater 
pride than he did in such noble institu- 
tions as that; but, could it be seriously 
contended, that they were to stand in the 
way of a great national work? Were 
these schools, the ultimate objects of which 
were to extend some improvement, to be- 
come a bar and obstacle to that improve- 
ment? Was the end to be sacrificed to 
the means? Would it not be more rea- 
sonable, instead of listening to the fears 
and complaints of the masters, to exact 
from them more vigilance and caution ? 
After all, the question at issue was, are 
the advantages to the public from the 
construction of this railway sufficient to 
counterbalance the evils of a partial inva- 
sion of private property? These were 
matters which could only be fairly con- 
sidered in a Committee, and he should, 
therefore, unquestionably support the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell, in rising to support the 
Bill, said, that the question was, whether 
the Committee would sacrifice private in- 
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a public good? Could any one doubt it 
would have the effect of conveying heavy 
substances from parts greatly distant from 
each other in avery short time, and would 
confer benefits both to this country and 
Ireland, as the produce of the latter would 
be conveyed to the former? The progress 
of civilization had advanced to that state 
that the facility of transfer had become 
necessary, as the prosperity of the country 
depended upon it. Years back the Judges 
had decided that no man could proceed 
against another for a bill due at Oxford 
on the preceding day, as it was impossible 
to go from London to that place in that 
time. Since that, however, a much greater 
distance had been accomplished ; and he 
hoped that, in the course of a short period, 
they would be able to go from London to 
Edinburgh in one day by the help of rail- 
roads. The grave and reverend Seniors 
of Eton had taken a fancy to opposition 
in the present case: why did they not op- 
pose the Birmingham rail-road? It was 
enough to say, that they had not done so; 
but, he could tell them, that they might 
repose in their own precincts, and rest 
satisfied, that if the rail-road came within 
a mile and a-half of their College, they 
would have ample compensation. Bristol 
was a market for that great granary, IJre- 
land, and the speedy transfer of the pro- 
duce of that country would increase food 
for the poorer classes. It might, it was 
true, take away some monopolies, and in- 
terfere with some of the landowners be- 
tween London and Bristol. They might 
suffer at first in consequence of that mo- 
nopoly being destroyed; but the poorer 
classes, who would get food cheaper, would, 
in every part of the country, offer up their 
thanks and gratitude to the House for giv- 
ing its sanction to so great a measure. 
The chief objections to the measure seemed 
to be not to its principles, but its details, 
which he (Mr. O’Connell) considered was 
more a subject for the Committee than the 
House. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that as his consti- 
tuents felt the deepest anxiety for the suc- 
cess of the Bill, he begged to make a few 
observations upon it. It was a Bill which 
contemplated only the half of a measure, 
leaving the whole measure to be filled up 
in a subsequent Bill; but if it were tostop 
by making a rail-road communication 
merely from London to Reading, and then 
from Bath to Bristol, very great advantages 
would accrue to the public, for there was 
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a good water communication between the 
intervening places, whereas the water com- 
munication from London to Reading by 
the Thames, it was well known, was a 
very bad one. Although, therefore, it 
would be of importance to make a railway 
on the whole line, yet, if that could not 
be done at present, it would be of con- 
siderable advantage to have it as proposed 
by the present Bill. He sincerely regretted 
the opposition which had been manifested 
to the Bill by the College of Eton. He 
entertained the most unfeigned respect 
towards that College; but anything more 
preposterous than the assertions made in 
the petition from that College, that it would 
be detrimental to the morals of the youths 
educated there, if such a rail-road were 
within a mile and a-half of them, he never 
heard, particularly when it was considered 
where the Harrow and Westminster schools 
were situated, the scholars of which were 
as moral as those of Eton, 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that this 
Company had come to Parliament under 
a false pretence; not that he wished to 
say anything unfavourable towards the 
proprietors, who were, he believed, highly 
respectable men. The Bill was stated to 
be to establish the Great Western Rail- 
way, and yet its provisions only went to 
establish one from London to Reading, 
and from Bath to Bristol; therefore, the 
Company might call themselves by any 
other name as well as by that they now 
bore. In the Bill there was no guarantee 
that all the line of railroad would be 


completed, as there were seventy miles of | 


road left without any provisions. There 
was nothing by which the Company bound 
themselves to form a communication on 
the whole line, except the bare fact, that 
they chose to call themselves the “ Great 
Western Rail-road Company.” Therefore, 
it was, that he objected to the second read- 
ing. Those who advocated the measure 
on the principle of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell), as- 
serted, that the Company would be sure to 
complete the line, in order to forward 
their own object; but, it might happen, 
that no other persons would choose to join 
them; funds for that purpose might not 
be forthcoming to enable the Company to 
make the communication, and then in 
what a situation would they be placed ? 
A new Company might come to Parlia- 
ment next year prepared with the means 
of making that line, and they would be 
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stopped, because the Great Western Rail- 
road Company had received the power to 
make it, although they had only made the 
two extremes of the line,and, therefore, the 
intervening space might never be com- 
pleted. Indeed, they seemed to have 
contemplated some such an event ; for, by 
the latter part of the Bill, it was provided, 
that if the line was not completed with- 
in three years, the lands were to go 
back to the original owners. He had next 
to complain of the immense extent of the 
schedule to the Bill; the lists of the lands, 
tenements, houses, &c., that were to be 
forcibly taken from their owners, in order 
to carry into effect this half measure, ex- 
tended over not less than forty-two pages, 
and, then, but about fifty miles of road 
would be completed. Upon reference to 
the London and Birmingham Rail-road 
Bill, he found that, although the line ex- 
tended 110 or 120 miles, the schedule 
comprised only nineteen pages. In the 
present Bill, he found, of gardens, tene- 
ments, and other parcels of property, in 
the highest degree valuable, which were to 
be forcibly taken possession of, there were 
not less than 1,271. He, therefore, would 
oppose the Bill, because there was a great 
uncertainty of the whole line ever being 
completed. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin recommended, that all the 
details should be left to the Committee ; 
but, unless the opponents of the Bill 
could raise a large subscription, it was im- 
possible they could appear with any ad- 
vantage before a Committee. He recol- 
lected that many thousand pounds had 
been spent in this way in the Birmingham 
Railway. He was prepared to show that, 
if only the two ends of the railway were 
constructed, it would not be of any great 
advantage; he was prepared also to con- 
tend, that railways were not calculated for 
the conveyance of heavy goods; he would 
not say, that they did not occasionally 
carry such ; but the expense was so great 
for heavy articles, where time was no ob- 


ject, that it was found they could be bet- 


ter conveyed by canals and rivers, than 
rail-roads. The hon. and Jearned member 
for Dublin had condemned the College of 
Eton for their opposition to this Bill, but 
if the College considered that the Bill 
would be injurious to its interests, surely 
they had a right to come forward and state 
their objection to it. 

Colonel Conolly thought, at that stage, 
they ought only to take the principles of 
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the Bill into consideration. It was an 
object of great consideration, not only to 
the western counties of England, but to 
the whole of the south of Ireland. There 
had been strong efforts made to induce 
the people of Ireland to think that their 
interests were not attended to in that 
House. Now, the House had an opportu- 
nity of proving the reverse, and, at the 
same time, of conciliating the people of 
that country by allowing the construction 
of this railroad, by which the produce of 
Ireland would be brought to the best 
market. He was convinced that it would 
be of the greatest use to the agriculture, 
the moral habits, and the population of 
that country; serving its interests and 
removing its prejudices. It was apparent, 
that a strong hostility was calculated upon 
from the counties contiguous to the me- 
tropolis; and this convinced him that 
they apprehended that the competition of 
agricultural produce from Ireland, and 
from the distant parts of the country, 
would interfere with their interests, and 
they were, therefore, most anxious to pre- 
vent a general and open competition. He 
addressed them as an Irish Member, as he 


knew there were hon. Members in that | 


House better able than he was to support 
the interest of Wiltshire. He could, 
however, state that the expression of feel- 
ing upon this subject in that country, was 
as strong as in any partof Ireland. As to 
the Irish part of the question, he would 
say, that the three counties of Antrim, 
Louth, and Down, were very superior to 
any part of Ireland; and why was it so? 
Because the constant and quick commu- 
nication between those three counties and 
England had advanced them in morals 
and civilization. He, therefore, hoped 
most earnestly, that feelings would be 
brought to the question, with a view to 
the benefit of Ireland, by according to it 
the great advantages of communication 
with England. He was not connected 
with the south of Ireland; but he was 
most anxious that the benefits arising from 
the western rail-road, should be afforded 
it; it would be a satisfactory answer to the 
complaints made on the score of neglect 
respecting Irish business. He considered 
that the great outcry which was made for 
the separation of the countries, would be 
stopped, by evincing the desire to give 
every benefit to Ireland that could be 
reasonably afforded her. If they desired 
to retain it as an integral part of the em- 
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pire, they could not take a more effectual 
way, than by opening the communication 
a rail-road would give. 

Mr. Gisborne rose to support the Bill. 
He must condemn the system of canvass- 
ing that had been adopted respecting this 
Bill. He had received a card, inviting 
him to attend and oppose this Bill. It 
was a printed card. He would read it; 
The invitation was to the following 
effect :— 

OPPOSITION TO THE WESTERN RAILWAY. 

The Duke of Buckingham, Countess Berke- 
ley ; Earls Jersey, Harrington, and Cardigan; 
Lords Boston, Montague, and Stowell; Lady 
Carr; Mr. Sloane Stanley, Colonel Gore 
Langton, R. Palmer, Provost, Fellows, and 
Masters of Eton College, and the other oppo- 
nents of this measure,—earnestly entreat the 
favour of your attendance in the House of 
Commons, on Monday, the 10th instant, at 
12 o’clock, on the Motion for the second 
reading. 

34, Parliament-street, March 8, 1834. 

With Sir W. H——’s compliments. 
Now, that proceeding he considered to be 
most improper. He certainly complied 
with that earnest entreaty, but whether in 
favour or disfavour of that request, his 
vote on the question would soon tell. It 
was well known that parliamentary can- 
vassing prevailed to a great degree; but 
he considered this the most impertinent 
piece of interference that ever came under 
his knowledge. He considered it a very 
proper question for the House to enter- 
tain, whether a rail-road should be carried 
from London to Bristol, and whether 
Reading and Bath were the fixed points 
through which the engineers should direct 
that road. He was convinced of the 
benefits of rail-roads. A gentleman in the 
coal trade, informed him, that since the 
railroad between Manchester and Liver- 
pool had been established, coals could be 
purchased at ls. 6d. per ton in the latter 
place. He did not consider that any case 
was made out against the second readin 
of the Bill; it was one which could with 
propriety be submitted to a Committee. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, having had the 
honour to attend several meetings on the 
subject of the Bill before the House, 
thought it necessary to say a few words, 
He thought the hon. member for Bucking- 
ham had been rather severe upon the pro- 
moters of the measure ; for, after alluding 
to the title of the Bill, he held that it was 
not the great Western Railway Bill, but a 
Bill for making a railway from London to 
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Reading, and from Bath to Bristol. He 
had objected to the former being the title 
of the Bill, because he did not conceive 
that it answered such a designation; but, 
so far as the promoters of the measure 
went, it showed sincerity. He agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, that they 
ought to confine themselves to the princi- 
ple of the measure, in discussing the se- 
cond reading. They had been told that 
they ‘were engaged in a measure they 
would be unable to complete ; that they 
had taken two points, and left an inter- 
mediate line unsubscribed for. He was 
convinced the measure would be of the 
greatest service to South Wales, and to 
the West of England, to all Ireland, to 
Bristol, and the metropolis itself, to which 
it would be the means of affording a speedy 
communication. 

Lord Granville Somerset had heard no 
objections that were not rather matters 
for the Committee than arguments against 
the Bill. That was particularly the case 
as regarded the number of assents and 
dissents ; and he could assure the House, 
that, if the results of the Committee were 
not satisfactory, he would not be the 
Member to ask the House to proceed with 
the Bill. He was glad to hear, that no 
opposition had been offered. to the plan 
for a railway between London and Bris- 
tol; and no parties could be more desirous 
to complete the whole measure, than were 
the parties to this Bill. With so much pro- 
perty involved in it, and with the improve- 
ment of that property that must result 
from the completion of the railway, it re- 
quired little or no argument to show that 
they must be interested in and desirous of 
seeing the measure perfected. With re- 
spect to the resistance offered by Eton Col- 
lege, he could hardly think it was serious. 

Sir Charles Burrell, as a trustee to 
Smith’s Charity, opposed the Bill, because 
it would injure that Charity. 

Captain Dundas thought, if rail-roads 
were to supersede the coasting trade, they 
would annihilate the seamen, and injure 
the country. He should oppose the 
Bill. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion—Ayes 182; Noes 92: Majority 90. 

Bill read a second time. 


Remuneration to Captain Ross.] 


On the Question that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he had 
a Petition to present from Captain John 
Ross, of the Royal Navy, praying for re- 
muneration for the expenses incurred by 
him in his voyage to the North Pole. He 
(Mr. C. Fergusson), trusted that the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would have no difficulty in signifying the 
consent of the Crown to the reception of 
the petition. 

Lord Althorp said, he was authorised 
to signify his Majesty’s consent to the 
presentation of the petition. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he should 
content himself with simply presenting 
the petition, deferring whatever observa- 
tions he had to make on the subject until 
he proposed the Motion, which stood in 
the paper to-night. 

The Speaker wished to know what 
course the hon. Member proposed to fol- 
low with reference to this matter ? 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he in- 
tended to move as an Amendment on the 
Motion for going into a Committee of 
Supply, that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, requesting that he 
will be graciously pleased to confer some 
mark of his Royal favour on Captain 
John Ross, for his public services; and 
assuring his Majesty, that this House 
would make good whatever expense his 
Majesty might think proper to be incurred 
on that account. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Mem- 
ber, that his Motion for a Committee was 
unnecessary, for, though the subject-mat- 
ter of the petition could not, undoubtedly, 
form part of the Army Estimates (which 
were to be proposed to-night), yet, as his 
Majesty had given his consent to the pre- 
sentation of the petition, it might be taken 
into consideration in the Committee of 
Supply. The proper course, therefore, 
for the hon. Member to adopt was, to 
allow all the petitions on this subject to 
be presented, and then, after the order of 
the day being read, and previous to the 
Speaker leaving the chair, to move that 
they be referred to the Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. Hutt presented a petition from 
Kingston-on-Hull, numerously and _re- 
spectably signed, praying that compen- 
sation might be granted to Captain Ross. 

Mr. Cobbett was opposed to the grant 
of any public money to Captain Ross. 
How could that House relieve the bur- 
thens of the country, if it were always 
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voting away the money of the people? 
If hon. Members proposed to reward Cap- 
tain Ross, let them do it out of their own 
pockets, and he should make no objection ; 
and he must say, that he thought the 
merchants of Hull would have acted more 
properly if, instead of petitioning Parlia- 
ment to remunerate Captain Ross, they 
had raised a subscription among them- 
selves for that purpose. 

Lord Sandon presented a petition to the 
same effect signed in a very short time 
by many inhabitants of Liverpool. His 
Lordship said, that he was sure the 
hon. member for Oldham did not speak 
the sentiments of the labouring classes of 
this country, when he expressed himself 
hostile to the remuneration of an indi- 
vidual who, for the promotion of science, 
had sacrificed a great portion of his pri- 
vate fortune, and spent four years of his 
life amidst the severest privations. 

Mr. Lennard thought, that Captain 
Ross was entitled to remuneration, and 
conceived that a plan might be adopted 
of doing justice to that gallant individual, 
without exciting the opposition of the 
hon. member for Oldham. A fund of 
75,0002. was appropriated for the pay- 
ment of pensions granted by the Crown ; 
and he knew of none so well entitled to 
partake of that public bounty as those 
who rendered some service to the country. 
He imagined that an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, requesting him to place the name of 
Captain Ross on the Pension-list, would 
meet with the support of every member in 
that House. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Question, that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Supply, again put. 


ComBINATION oF Coopers.] Mr. 
Hume took that opportunity of putting a 
question to the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), relative to a subject he had intro- 
duced in his speech on the Corn-laws the 
other evening. The impression which had 
been made out of doors by the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet, relative to the 
case of the journeymen coopers, was very 
unfavourable to those men. He had, how- 
ever, received a statement of the facts of 
the case, in which it was complained that 
Government had interfered between the 
masters and the men; and he wished to 
know, whether the right hon. Baronet 
had made any further inquiry in order to 
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ascertain how far the demands of the 
latter were reasonable, and how far the 
masters had shown a disposition to ac- 
cede to them. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated that the men had struck, 
although the masters had advanced their 
wages, and acted with great kindness to- 
wards them. The fact appeared to be, that 
the nature of the work, since an advance- 
ment of wages had taken place, was so much 
changed, that what was formerly done in 
five days now occupied six; and all they 
required was, that their case, in that re- 
spect, should be taken into consideration. 
Since the Combination-laws had been 
repealed, masters and men had gcne on 
with considerable amity, and therefore he 
hoped there would be no interference 
between them of any third party. He 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had made any further inquiry 
on the subject ? 

Sir James Graham had certainly made 
some inquires on the subject; but, having 
only returned to town late that afternoon, 
they had been of necessity limited in their 
extent. Although, therefore, they were 
not quite so satisfactory as he could have 
wished, the result of them was, that the 
statement he had given on a former night 
was quite correct. The men were now 
standing out for wages, which would 
amount to 2/. 4s. a-week, whereas they 
now received 1/. 19s.; although certainly 
he must admit, that there was additional 
labour required, and therefore there was 
room for inquiry into the matter. He 
hoped the hon. member for Middlesex 
would move for the production of the cor- 
respondence between the Admiralty and 
the master coopers, which he should have 
no objection to produce, in order that the 
subject, which was undoubtedly of great 
importance in connexion with the trades’ 
unions, might be discussed in a regular 
manner, and not in a mere desultory con- 
versation. 

Mr. O’ Connell hoped the hon. member 
for Middlesex would comply with the 
suggestion. A deputation had waited 
upon him, and, after considerable detail, 
had convinced him that one-sixth in point 
of duration and weight of work had, by 
the present mode, been added to their 
labour. The human frame was not able 
for any continuance to sustain the great 
increase of exertion which was thus accu- 
mulated. The rise in wages was only in 
proportion to the increase of labour, 
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Mr. George Frederick Young, being 
practically acquainted with the subject, 
ventured to confirm the statements of 
the right hon. Baronet, and pledged him- 
self, if the House went into an extended 
inquiry, to prove that while the journey- 
men coopers earned considerably more 
than the maximum quoted by the right 
hon. Baronet, they had been in the habit 
of exercising a most improper and intoler- 
able tyranny over the masters, particularly 
in the taking of apprentices, &c., which 
operated most prejudicially to their in- 
terests. 

The House then resolved into a Com- 
Committee of 


Suppry—Army Estimates.] Mr. 
Ellice rose, for the purpose of submitting 
the estimate of the charge of the Volunteer 
Corps. The difference which would be 
found to exist in the estimate as compared 
with that of last year, arose, not from the 
numberof men enrolled,which was precisely 
the same, but from being called upon to 
make good a sum of 3/.each for clothing, 
&c., for the present which had not been 
required last year, in consequence of a 
vote of 9/. granted three years ago, this 
being the first year in which an annual 
vote was proposed under that head. ‘This 
would increase the estimate for clothing 
and contingent allowances from 28,119/. 
to 54,2211. As, however, they had been 
compelled by this charge for clothing to 
ask a larger sum than last year, the Go- 
vernment thought that they might, on the 
present occasion, reduce the expenses 
without any inconvenience to the public 
service of calling the corps out to perma- 
nent duty. It was therefore proposed 
now only to call for 22,000/., instead of 
55,0001. voted last year, arising from the 
difference between 7s. a-day, allowed last 
year on the corps being called out to per- 
manent duty, and 3s. 4d. a-day, proposed 
this year in consequence of their being 
now called on to be exercised only in 
quarters. He understood that oppo- 
sition was nevertheless to be offered to the 
vote by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who proposed that the several corps should 
either be disbanded altogether, or, if 
maintained, that no public expense should 
thereby be incurred. With this view a 
return had been moved for by the hon. 
Member, of the charge of the corps of yeo- 
manry at Uxbridge, who, it appeared, did 
duty without calling on the public to de- 
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fray the expenses they incurred. Now, 
undoubtedly great credit was due to them 
for such disinterested conduct, but he 
could not keep pace with his hon. friend, 
in thinking that the whole of the yeomanry 
might be expected to offer such gratuitous 
efficient service. At the same time he 
hoped they would not object to the 
smaller allowance which was now pro- 
posed to be given them, and which he 
thought would be quite sufficient to pro- 
vide for the due maintenance of the proper 
discipline of the corps, and its efficiency 
for public service, He was quite sure, in 
bringing forward this estimate, he did no 
more than his duty, in the situation which 
he filled, in calling the attention of the 
House to the great and invaluable ser- 
vices which the corps had always rendered 
when called out on public duty; and he 
trusted that the temporary reduction now 
contemplated would not dispose them to 
act with less zeal and patriotism than had 
distinguished them during the several 
years that they had been embodied under 
the present act. Another difference in 
this estimate arose from the entire omis- 
sion of the yeomanry staff in Ireland, 
which had not been required or called out 
for service during the last three years. 
At the same time, if compensation was 
required for any {meritorious individuals 
who had spent a large portion of their 
time in that particular service, he should 
not object to some provision being made 
for them hereafter. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman them moved, ‘“‘ That the sum of 
82,1791. be granted for defraying the 
charge for the Volunteer Corps for the pre- 
sent year.” 

Mr. Hume thought, if the corps were 
disbanded only for one year, there was 
sufficient public spirit and patriotism in 
England to induce persons to come for- 
ward and enroll themselves for the pur- 
pose of preserving the peace, and pro- 
tecting property around them, without 
subjecting the country to the heavy ex- 
pense of maintaining such a force. Such 
a disposition was manifested in France; 
and he had no doubt, it would be mani- 
fested here also, if there were occasion 
for it. He would mention, that the Ux- 
bridge, the Salisbury, and the Glasgow 
corps, were existing proofs that such a 
disposition was not wanting, for they did 
their duty gratuitously. He had urged 
his objections to the present system for 








twelve or fourteen years, and he had been 
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delighted to find, that the Marquess of 
Lansdown, when Secretary for the Home 
Department, had determined to put an 
end to the corps. The first military men 
in the country, he believed, had been con- 
sulted on that occasion, and their deliber- 
ate opinion was, that the corps might be 
dispensed with very conveniently, and that 
if the 150,000/. required for their main- 
tenance was to be expended, it would be 
much better that two or three regular 
corps should thereby be established. Go- 
vernment had then reduced the volun- 
teers, but the present Ministry, on coming 
into office, had taken alarm, and placed 
them on their present footing. Since 1816, 
the enormous sum of 2,379,722/. had been 
expended in their maintenance, while 
there had been comparatively little occa- 
sion for their services. Why should there 
not be as much public spirit in England, 
as to raise without expense, such a force 
as existed so efficiently in France, in Hol- 
land, and in Belgium? No doubt a Na- 
tional Guard some time ago was con- 
sidered rather revolutionary ; but he was 
not attached toa name. He only wished 
a trial to be made of the public spirit of 
Englishmen, if the present corps were to 
be disbanded for one year. Plenty would 
be found ready to come forward without 
the paltry and unbecoming motive of 
being paid for their services. Upon the 
whole, considering that the right hon. 
Gentleman had held out a hope, that he 
would be able to dispense with the corps, 
and, especially sanctioned by the conduct 
of the previous Administration, he would 
propose to negative the vote altogether. 
Colonel Davies agreed in the proposi- 
tion to extend this force to infantry as 
well as cavalry. In the northern counties, 
where there was a large manufacturing 
population, the yeomanry had, on many 
occasions, been called on to risk their lives 
in encounters with determined rioters, 
armed with weapons of offence and de- 
fence. It could not be expected, that on 
these occasions, farmers should leave their 
homes without some remuneration. What 
they did receive barely covered the ex- 
pense to which they were put. His hon. 
friend had referred to the National Guard 
of France. There was this wide distinc- 
tion between the yeomanry of England 
and the National Guard of France, that 
the yeomanry was a volunteer corps in 
the true sense of the word. The service 
of the National Guard was compulsory. 
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Every person who had a domicile in 
France was compelled to serve, and the 
Government provided clothing and arms. 
The hon. member for Middlesex wished 
his plan to be tried for one year; but let 
him recollect that a great deal of mischief 
might be done in a twelvemonth. Why 
replace this guard, whose services were 
only required once or twice in the year, 
by a standing army, who must be paid for 
every day in the year? 

Mr. Littleton said, that it would be no 
economy to abolish the volunteer corps— 
on the contrary, if it were abolished, it 
would be indispensably requisite to incur, 
in some respects, the expense of a stand- 
ing army. He belonged to a manufac- 
turing county, and could say, from his 
own experience, that had it not been for 
the assistance afforded on many occasions 
by the yeomanry, the most extensive de- 
predations would have been committed. 
In the whole of the district with which he 
was acquainted, containing 30,000 men, 
there had not been a single company of 
the troop out of doors. The infantry 
volunteers of other countries exercised 
only within the limits of the town where 
the different battalions were formed. He 
should think it a great misfortune if the 
volunteer corps of this country were in 
any degree reduced. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that nobody dis- 
puted that a volunteer force might be 
useful. The question was, whether an 
experiment might not be made on the 
patriotism of the English, and a force got 
up without any expense. In 1780, when 
all the King’s troops were drawn out of 
Ireland, and sent to America, 60,000 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, not only 
clothed, but armed themselves, and served 
for three or four years without a cost to 
the Government of a single shilling. 
Surely, in so wealthy a country as Eng- 
land, the experiment might succeed with- 
out costing 80,0007. 

The Earl of Grosvenor said, that the 
yeomanry were put to great inconvenience 
and expense by their absence from home 
to attend to the duties of the service, and 
they did not receive as much as remuner- 
ated them for the loss they sustained. 
There were, he was aware, two troops, one 
in Wiltshire, and the other in Glasgow, 
which served gratuitously; but he thought 
it was well worth consideration, whether it 
was constitutional to allow bodies to arm 
themselyes, and serve without remunera- 
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tion, or whether it would not be more 
prudent that they should receive a small 
pay, and be obliged to take the oath of 
allegiance to his Majesty, and to bind 
themselves to serve him faithfully? He 
was sure it was not the intention of the 
right hon. Secretary at War to discourage 
the yeomanry; but, he feared, that the 
circumstance of their not being called out 
for permanent duty, would have that effect, 
unless they were apprised, that it was but 
a step caused by temporary circumstances, 
and that it was not intended to cast any 
slur upon them. 

Mr. Brodie said, that the Salisbury corps, 
of which he was the Colonel, had per- 
formed very useful services, and was main- 
tained at a very small expense to the Go- 
vernment. It was originally clothed by 
subscription, and armed by his Majesty, 
and the only expense which the Govern- 
ment had to defray was, the wear and 
tear of the arms, and the cost of ammu- 
nition, which did not exceed 10/. a-year. 
He suggested, that the general establish- 
ment of such corps would be the means 
of saving, not 9,000 men, as the hon. 
member for Middlesex had proposed, but 
20,000. 

Mr. Gillon considered the yeomanry 
not merely a useless but a dangerous 
force—the most dangerous that could be 
employed. It was not possible that they 
should be under the same subordination 
and discipline as the regular troops, and, 
therefore, they could not be expected, on 
sudden emergencies, to act with as much 
firmness and coolness, The allusion which 
had been made to Manchester was most un- 
fortunate. When the circumstances which 
had occurred there were referred to, they 
ought to deter Gentlemen from voting for 
a force which was so liable to be in- 
fluenced by local prejudices. He should 
support the reduction proposed by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, conceiving 
the force worse than useless. 

Mr. Mark Philips begged the House 
would draw a distinction between the acts 
of the yeomanry at Manchester, and those 
of the Magistrates. He thought that the 
force had acted very well in circumstances 
of peculiar delicacy, although he did not 


deny that there had been some impetuosity 
on the part of one of the corps. 

Mr. Shaw was of opinion, whatever 
might be done as to England, that there 
was a necessity to keep up the yeomanry 
force in Ireland. He feared, there was 
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some other reason beyond that which was 
assigned for its suppression. He could not 
help thinking it was intended as a sop 
to satisfy a party which would never be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Littleton assured the hon. member 
for the University of Dublin, that the Go- 
vernment, in withdrawing the vote for the 
Irish yeomanry, were influenced by no 
other motive than the consideration that 
the King’s army was sufficient. Surely, 
23,000 men were enough to have armed 
in a population of 8,000,000. He did not 
believe there had been an instance of the 
yeomanry in Ireland having been called 
out for the last three years. At the same 
time the Government by no means forgot 
the services which the yeomanry had ren- 
dered to the country on past occasions, and 
they entertained a firm conviction that, 
should there ever occur a necessity to arm 
that force again, it would come forward 
with the same alacrity which it had 
hitherto displayed. But, he hoped, we 
had now reached a time when, if it should 
be necessary to raise volunteers, they 
would be divested of party prejudices, 
and that Protestant and Catholic would 
act in the same service with no other 
object than to join in the defence of the 
country. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if the yeo- 
manry were kept up in Ireland, the King’s 
troops would be required to defend the 
people against the yeomanry. 

Lord Ebrington bore testimony to the 
excellent conduct and discipline of the 
yeomanry corps of the county of Devon 
upon all occasions. A few days ago an 
East-India vessel was thrown upon the 
northern coast of Devon, with a most 
valuable cargo, which would have been 
totally lost, but for the excellent conduct 
of the yeomanry corps of that county. 

Mr. Cobbetet said, that Major Cartwright 
had called the yeomanry corps the body 
guard of the boroughmongers. Now, the 
body being gone, he could not see why 
the corps should not be given up. He 
felt glad, that not a single Member on the 
Ministerial benches had attempted to vin- 
dicate the conduct of the yeomanry corps 
of Manchester. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Manchester 
yeomanry corps were so ashamed of their 
conduct on that occasion, that they dis- 
solved themselves, and had never since 
been enrolled. 

The Committee divided on the ‘origi- 
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Supply— 
nal Motion—Ayes, 135; Noes, 53; Ma- 
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ENGLAND. Wason, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. Watkins, L. 
Attwood, T. Whalley, Sir S. 
Bewes, T. Wilks, J. 
Blake, Sir F. SCOTLAND, 
Buckingham, J. 8S. Gillon, W. D. 
Cobbett, W. Johnston, A. 
Collier, J. Oliphant, L. 
Dykes, F, L. B. Oswald, R. A. 
Evans, Colonel Wallace, R. 
Ewart, W. Wemyss, Captain 
Faithfull, G. IRELAND, 
Fielden, J. Barry, G.S. 
Guest, J. J. Blake, M. 
Hawkins, J. H. Evans, George 
Handley, Major Fitzgerald, T. 
Humphrey, J. Jacob, E. 
Hurst, R. H. O’Connell, M. 
Hutt, W. O’Connell, D. 
James, W. O’Dwyer, A. C, 
Lennox, Lord G. O'Reilly, W. 
Lister, E. C. Roche, W. 
Potter, R. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Parrott, J. Ruthven, E. 
Staveley, T. K. Sheil, R. L: 
Todd, R. Vigors, N. A. 
Trelawney, W. Walker, C. A. 
Turner, W. TELLER. 
Walter, J. Hume, J. 
Warburton, H. 


Mr. Ellice then proposed “a charge of 
16,5471. 12s. 10d., for allowances as re- 
wards for distinguished services, not ex- 
ceeding three-fifths of the emoluments of 
garrison appointments which have become 
vacant; and also of allowances to officers 
of his Majesty’s garrisons at home and 
abroad, holding their appointments as 
rewards for military service, but to which 
no efficient military duty attaches; and 
which appointments will be abolished on 
vacancies occurring, when rewards for 
distinguished military service will be 
granted in lieu thereof.” 

Sir Henry Hardinge expressed his regret 
at the course recommended to be pursued 
by the Committee which sat on the sub- 
ject of military appointments last year. 
Up to 1788, the army had 30,000/. a-year 
distributed amongst them, as rewards for 
distinguished services; the army was then 
not one-half its present number, and cer- 
tainly not halfso deserving. He felt, that 
the decision the Committee up-stairs came 
to, namely, to reduce the rewards to the 
army, was most unjust. The Committee 


admitted the claims of the army, and 
said, because the army had served the 
country so well, the rewards to be be- 
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stowed should be cut down. In France, 
no less than 365,000/. were distributed 
as military rewards. He trusted, that 
next year the Government would bring 
forward some measure for rewarding mili- 
tary service. He knew, that it was almost 
useless for him to bring forward any pro- 
position on the subject. He, therefore, 
should only protest against the injustice 
done the army. He thought, that the 
principle on which rewards were distri- 
buted under former Estimates, was much 
better than that which the right hon. 
Secretary had adopted in the present 
instance, who, he had little doubt, would 
soon {see the propriety of altering his 
plan. 

Mr. Hume was surprised to hear the 
right hon. and gallant Officer advocate 
so zealously, the vested rights of the army. 
If the right hon. and gallant Officer’s 
doctrine were correct, they might soon 
expect to see those vested rights enforced 
with fixed bayonets. 

Sir Henry Hardinge appealed to the 
Committee, whether in the observations 
he had made, he had used any such ex- 
pressions as ‘vested rights” or “ fixed 
bayonets.” In what he had stated, he. 
merely discharged his duty; and he could 
assure the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that he should always boldly stand up in 
his place in that House, to resist injustice, 
without caring whether his conduct was 
approved of or not, by the popular voice. 

Mr. Hume cared as little about popu- 
larity as the right hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer. He challenged the right hon. and 
gallant Officer, or any other Member of 
that House, to point out an instance in 
which he had courted popularity. So far 
from courting popularity, he could, on 
the contrary, assert, that numberless in- 
stances had occurred, in which he had 
actually borne the brunt of the adverse 
opinions of millions. Why, on a very 
recent occasion, when his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters gave way to popular clamour, did 
he not resist the popular cry? The right 
hon. and gallant Officer had, therefore, 
no right to allude to him as a person 
capable of surrendering his own opinions, 
merely in deference to the wishes of par- 
ties out of doors. He denied, that any 
injustice was intended towards the army. 
The present annuitants were not to be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of their pen- 
sions; but it was right to put it out of the 
power of future Governments, to misapply 
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the public money by the creation of such 
offices as those alluded to. So far from 
deserving to be attacked for what he had 
done in this respect, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary at War, deserved 
the thanks of the Committee, and of every 
man in the country, for the efforts he had 
used to introduce a system of necessary 
economy into the department over which 
he presided. It’ was, he admitted, no 
more than just, that merit should be ade- 
quately and properly rewarded. The 
right hon. and gallant Officer had re- 
ferred to the list of 1792, but he had 
entirely forgotten to state to the Com- 
mittee the disparity between the number 
of officers then serving in the army, and 
the number now employed. He had ob- 
jected to the grant of 18,000/., and he 
did so, because he thought any expense 
that was too high, should be cut down as 
much as possible, and, that large salaries 
should not be given where there was not 
only no merit, but no duty to be per- 
formed. He did not mean to say, that 
Lieutenant-Colonels should be paid like 
mere clerks, but the system of abuse 
existing in one public department, could 
not justify abuse in another. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that a very 
considerable augmentation had taken 
place in thearmy, both cavalry and infan- 
try, since 1792, and the payments had, of 
course, also increased. He did not mean 
to say, that the civil appointments were 
too many or too few; but this he would 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
the emoluments of the officers of various 
regiments, were much less now than they 
were in 1740, nearly a century ago. It 
was, he repeated, unjust to diminish the 
emoluments of the army, while in other 
instances, the emoluments of public ser- 
vants had been increased. He had a 
perfect right to complain, that the army 
had not been done justice to. 

Mr. Cobbett understood the right hon. 
and gallant officer’s wish to be, that they 
should take nothing at all off. The argu- 
ment, why something should be taken off, 
was the argument which was now brought 
forward to show, that no reduction what- 
ever should be made. But it was the 
non-effective, and not the effective service 
they were talking about. What was the 
cost of the non-effective establishment in 
1792? It was only right the Committee 
should know what it cost the country in 
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1792, the sum of 369,462/. was voted for 
this purpose. But what was the sum that 
was now given? Why, no less than 
2,589,369/. 10s. 1d. At the period of 
1792, the sum granted for widows’ pen- 
sions, and compassionate allowances, was 
only 9,0007. and odd. But what was 
it now? Why, it was no less than 
212,1007.; and yet they were told, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
at War, was not justified in his endeavours 
to make some little saving out of these 
sinecures, for so he must designate them. 
He was quite ready to admit, that the 
army had great merit ; but when the right 
hon. and gallant Officer dilated upon its 
exploits in Europe, he surely should not 
have forgotten its achievements on the 
other side the Atlantic. When the gallant 
General was enumerating their great ser- 
vices, he ought not to have omitted what 
they had done for their country in the 
United States of America. But he ob- 
served that the Governor of the Isle of 
Wight was named on the present list, 
although he was nota military man. This 
was the only point upon which he desired 
explanation. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the office to which 
the hon. member for Oldham alluded, 
was to cease with the present holder. He 
had, however, felt it his duty to provide 
for it in this way. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that the 
number of officers on full pay in. 1792, 
was 4,014, and the number of rank and 
file, 48,000. The number of officers en- 
gaged in the army in 1833, was only 
5,615, while the number of rank and file, 
amounted to 95,000 men. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, perceive, that in 
1792, there was an officer to every com- 
pany of twelve men; but, that in 1833, 
there was a company of seventeen men to 
every officer. The complaint of want of 
economy in this respect, was consequently 
groundless. The hon. Member must be 
aware, that at the end of the war, the list 
of pensioners was necessarily much en- 
larged. It was quite clear from the 
Report of the Committee, that the ma- 
nagement and discipline of the army, 
were in a more perfect state now, than at 
any former period of our history. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Ellice next proposed a Resolution, 
that the sum of 114,000/. be granted for 
defraying the army pay of General Offi- 
cers serving with his Majesty’s forces, they 
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not being Colonels of regiments. The 
right hon. gentleman observed, that a 
diminution had been effected in this vote, 
as compared with the vote of last year, 
in consequence of the nonfilling up of the 
casualties, that had since occurred. He 
regretted, that he had not been able to 
adopt the recommendation which the 
Committee of last year thad given relative 
to the allowance of those officers who had 
served prior to the last war. The in- 
quiries he had made, had convinced him, 
that it would be impracticable to follow 
up that recommendation. He had no 
means of ascertaining who the officers 
were, whose circumstances would enable 
them to relinquish their pensions, or who 
they were, to whom those pensions would 
be continued. In every case, they would 
be entitled to the whole produce of the 
sale of their last commissions, and this 
would so far exceed the value of the 
annuities they received, that he thought 
it better not to interfere in the matter. 
Failing to carry the desire of the Com- 
mittee into effect in this instance, he had 
deemed it expedient to leave another re- 
commendation of theirs also untouched. 
A noble friend of his (Lord Ebrington) 
intended to supply the omission to which 
he alluded ; and although he did not feel 
himself warranted in bringing that parti- 
cular matter forward himself, for rea- 
sons which he had stated on a former 
occasion, he should cordially support his 
noble friend’s proposition whenever it was 
made. 

Lord Ebrington rose to bring forward 
his Motion of which he had given notice. 
He would move, ‘‘ That, in pursuance of 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Army and Navy Appointments, a sum not 


exceeding 6,500/. be added to the charge. 


of the pay of General Officers, for the 
purpose of making up to 400/. a-year the 
pay of all such unattached General Offi- 
cers, as are not in the receipt of any 
other public emolument.” 

The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) felt it to be 
his duty, to say, as the object which the 
noble Lord’s proposition had in view was 
to make some increase in the Estimate, 
which his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
of War, had submitted, that it could not, 
in point of form, be made. The Com- 


mittee had no power to augment the Esti- 

mates submitted to them by his Majesty’s 

Government, and such a proposition was, 

not only without precedent, but against 
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the orders which regulated their proceed- 
ings. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, although he fully 
agreed in the substance of the noble Lord’s 
Motion, could not but object to the form 
in which it came before the Committee. 
The King, and not that House, was the 
dispenser of grace, favour, and reward to 
the army; and he should object to the 
noble Lord, or any one else, calling on 
them to confer rewards which could only 
be obtained by means of his Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Estimate should have been 
submitted by command of the King, and 
not until his pleasure’ respecting it was 
first ascertained. The same course ought 
to be taken before any reductions were 
proposed, for it was of the utmost import- 
ance, that the army should look up to no 
authority but that of the King. It was 
by his Majesty’s direction, that punish- 
ments were inflicted, and by him alone 
should rewards be conferred. His was 
constitutional doctrine. But it was quite 
clear, that his Majesty’s pleasure had 
never been consulted on the matter; for 
had they not heard the right hon. Secre- 
tary say, not, that such and such were 
according to the King’s pleasure, but, 
that “he should be ready to support his 
noble friend’s Motion.” If the King’s 
pleasure were ascertained, and the right 
hon. Secretary had his Majesty’s permis- 
sion for bringing the vote forward, he (Sir 
H. Hardinge) entertained no doubt, what- 
ever, that it would be passed without dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. Ellice had not the presumption to 
take anything upon himself in such a mat- 
ter; he had only stated, that he would sup- 
port his noble friend’s proposition, 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that the 
tight hon. Gentleman was bound to have 
informed his Majesty of the nature of the 
recommendation which the Committee had 
given. 

Mr. Ellice thought that, under all the 
circumstances, he could not have advised 
the King to command the adoption of 
any other course than that which had 
been taken. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had understood 
the right hon. Secretary to say, that he 
had not taken the advice of his Majesty 
on the subject. 

Mr. Ellice assured the right hon, and 
gallant Officer that he was in error. He 
really had not introduced his Majesty’s 
name in the few introductory remarks that 
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he had made, and, therefore, could not 
have stated whether he had or had not the 
sanction of the King for the line of con- 
duct he had pursued. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had certainly been 
under the impression that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not consulted his Majesty 
at all on this particular point. It was, 
however, only right that, as to his Majestv 
peculiarly belonged the discipline of the 
army, they should look up to him, and to 
him alone. 

Mr. Ellice said, that he should be 
very sorry to maintain any other doctrine. 

Captain Dundas complained, that there 
was another service which had not been 
treated justly. More favour had been 
shown to the army than to the navy, which 
was most unfair. 

Lord Ebrington said, that neither ser- 
vice had been more favoured than the 
other. The allowance of the officers of 
the army had been reduced from 30,0002. 
to 18,0002., but no diminution had taken 
place in the allowance of officers in the 
navy. It was, therefore, most unjust to 
say, that his Majesty’s Ministers had fa- 
voured either service more than the other; 
but, above ail, it was extremely injudicious 
to excite a spirit of jealousy between the 
two services. He was exceedingly sorry 
for the technical objection that had been 
raised against his Motion; but he trusted 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary at 
War, would take some future opportunity 

bringing the subject forward. 

Mr. Ellice. wished the subject to drop 
without further observation; but he could 
assure his noble friend, that he would take 
another opportunity of bringing it under 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Cobbett observed, that, this seemed 
a quarrel between the sister services, which, 
being a mere family affair, should be left 
to be settled by the parties themselves. 
He should like to know how the people 
of Devon, the noble Lord’s constituents, 
would like to have a sum of 6,500/. added 
to the charge of 114,000/. for the pay of 
General Officers, and General Officers, 

too, who were not employed at all? The 
people of Devon, he had no doubt, would 
agree with him, that three hundred General 
Officers were more than was required, and 
although the world might tremble at such 
a number of Generals, the people of 
Devon, he was quite sure, would not be 
as solicitous as the noble Lord to increase 
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count. But what must the world think 
of England with her three hundred Gen- 
erals? Why the people of other countries 
must tremble at the prospect of a war 
with England, for with such a number of 
Generals, she could certainly send 300 or 
400, or even 600 battalions into the field. 
He saw a gallant Admiral smile at this; 
out the gallant Admiral had no right 
whatever to smile, for it was well known 
that there were as many as three Admirals 
to every line-of-battle ship in the service. 
He could not consent to the proposed 
vote for adding to the allowances of three 
hundred Generals, 

Lord Ebrington was satisfied, that the 
people of Devon would be as anxious as 
he was to do justice to those who had 
served their country meritoriously. They 
would not grudge those officers the re- 
wards which they deserved, and this was 
the feeling with which he had proposed 
this vote. 

Mr. Cobbett asked, whether the name of 
Prince Leopold was to be found oii the list? 

Mr. Ellice replied: Certainly not. 

Mr. Hume said, that the expense of 
General Officers was so very great, that 
he would put it to the noble Lord whether 
he ought to sanction such a proposition 
as the one that he had made, No fewer 
than thirty-nine had not served at all 
during the last war. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that, on 
a former occasion, the hon. member for 
Middlesex stated that he should no longer 
quarrel with the expense, but with the 
number of these officers. He then had 
no objection to their receiving 4001. a-year, 
although he now turned round upon them 
in @ manner so ungenerous. The thirty- 
nine officers to which the hon. member 
alluded, received their pensions under 
King’s warrants, and as their average ages 
were 65, it would be a harsh proceeding 
indeed to interfere with them. When 
the question was brought forward again, 
he should be prepared to show that the 
whole sum proposed to be voted was more 
than gained by the 100/. a-year that was 
taken off the different regiments prospect- 
ively. The emoluments of regiments were 
now less than they were a century ago. 
Lord Ebrington withdrew his Motion, 
and the Resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ellice moved for a grant of 81,2407. 
for the half-pay and reduced allowances 
of officers belonging to disbanded foreign 
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Mr. Cobbett, objected to this money 
being sent out of England to be spent in 
Germany and elsewhere. The sum drawn 
from the people of England in this manner 
since the peace, amounted to 2,000,000/. 
It was unconstitutional and illegal to 
apply the money of the country in this 
way. Much of it, he believed, was paid 
to Frenchmen now serving in the French 


army. These parties were brought into’ 


the service of the British army by two 
Acts of Parliament, which said, that they 
were to have the same pay and the same 
allowances, and the same everything as 
English officers, until within a fixed time 
after peace should have been concluded. 
He should divide against the vote, if he 
voted alone. 

Mr, Ellice said, that this was one of 
the contracts to which the Government 
found the country pledged when they 
succeeded to office, and they were bound 
by every principle of law and justice, to 
abide by the contract. Some of these 
allowances were for wounds received in 
the active service of this country. He 
was sure, that noone would wish such ser- 
vices to go unrewarded. 

Mr. Cobbett asked, would the House 
believe, that 2,000/. more was paid to the 
widows of these German officers than was 
paid to the widows of the whole of the 
officers of our army in 1792? 

Colonel Davies said, it was very well 
known, that parties were receiving these 
allowances, who now held offices, civil or 
military, under other Governments, and 
in some cases, the money was received in 
the names of those who were no longer in 
existence. He thought the public not 
sufficiently protected against such frauds. 

Mr. Ellice said, it was impossible for 
the Government to guard against all the 
frauds that were attempted. If the gallant 
Member knew the particulars of such a case 
as that he had described, he would have 
done much more good by representing it 
at the War-Office, than to the Committee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that not one 
officer, receiving this allowance, could 
serve in a foreign army, without the per- 
mission of his Majesty, in whose service 
such officers of course remained. In some 
cases, such permission had been refused, 
and it was only granted where the case 
warranted it. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that these claims 
were founded on a solemn contract. If 
the country was not bound to pay thein, 
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he would refuse it; but it appeared that 
we were so bound by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Cobbett: I say, that that Act of 
Parliament is against the fundamental 
law of the land. It is against another Act 
of Parliament as good as that—an Act of 
Parliament which placed the King upon 
the throne. I contend, that by the Act of 
the 12th and 13th of William and Mary, 
the Government was forbidden to bestow 
any place of military emolument upon 
foreigners. And I say, that if we take it 
into our heads to set that Act of Parlia- 
ment at defiance in this respect, we may 
also take it into our heads to set it at de- 
fiance in other respects. 

Mr. Hume was understood to say, that, 
as the refusal of these allowances would 
be a breach of a special Act of Parliament, 
he could not vote against the grant. 

The Committee divided: Noes 4; Ayes 
200; Majority 196. 


List of the Noks. 


Williams, Col. 
TELLER. 
Ruthven, E. 


Cobbett, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 


Mr. Ellice, in moving the sum of 
1,327,848/. 7s. 2d. for the pensioners of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, ob- 
served, that considerable reductions had 
been commenced in those establishments. 

Mr. Cobdeté thought the grant exces- 
sive. These pensioners received upwards 
of 312. per annum, or about 12s. a week, 
which he thought was quite monstrous. 
Besides this, the official expenses for 
attendance on these old men _ cost 
30,0007. a year. The out-pensioners 
received 113d. a day, being nearly 6s. 
a-week, for doing nothing, whilst the day 
labourer got but five shillings a week at 
the very outside for the sweat of his brow. 
When he (Mr. Cobbett) was a soldier, 
these pensioners got but 4d.a day, and 
it was quite enough now. Nothing went 
down now but a red coat. He had been 
one himself, but the House seemed to 
forget his services. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that some of the 
apartments in Kilmainham Hospital were 
now appropriated to certain officers of 
the garrison at Dublin. He wished to 
know whether it was the intention of 
Government to displace those indidivuals 
in the arrangements they were contem- 
plating with regard to that institution. 
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Mr. Ellice replied, that all he could 
say at present with regard to that institu- 
tion was, that arrangements had been 
made to remove such in-pensioners as 
could be removed to Chelsea Hospital, 
whilst the more infirm would be accom- 
modated in certain infirmaries and hos- 
pitals of Dublin. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that this change 
had given great dissatisfaction to a large 
part of his constituents, and he felt it his 
duty, therefore, to mention it. It might 
be advocated as a very judicious piece of 
economy; but was there any very great 
saving to recommend it? He thought it 
avery great cruelty to bring away these 
poor pensioners, removing them from their 
native land, from a national institution 
which they had long looked upon with 
affection and pride, particularly as the 
removal was contrary to their inclination. 
None were in-pensioners of that institu- 
tion, except by inclination—old soldiers, 
whose friends and families were separated 
from or altogether lost to them, and who 
found a home and an asylum within those 
walls. Strong remonstrances had been 
made to Government not to put down 
this institution; and whatever little sav- 
ing might be effected by so doing, could 
not compensate for the dissatisfaction 
which such a measure would cause. 

Mr. Ellice assured the hon, and learned 
member for Dublin, that Government 
would not have proposed this change if 
they had thought that it would at all in- 
terfere with the comforts of the individuals 
in question. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might rest assured that no such 
measure of cruelty would be enforced 
against those whose infirmities might 
unfit them for a change to this country ; 
but every encouragement would be given 
to them to remove to their own families, 
or elsewhere, as might be convenient. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
remonstrated against this proposal for 
putting down a national establishment. 
He could assure him that there would be 
no change in the nature, though there 
might be nominally in the future destina- 
tion of that establishment. The fact was, 
that this year the lease of the artillery 
barracks in Dublin would expire, and it 
could not be renewed, and the necessary 
repairs executed, without considerable ex- 
pense. When, therefore, it was consi- 
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dered that the whole number of persons 
in that establishment was 270, and that 
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there was an abundance of accommoda- 
tion for them in Chelsea Hospital, he did 
not see that it was worth the expense of 
12,0007. to keep up a separate establish- 
ment for their use. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer begged to say, that he set 
very little value on the consolation which 
the Secretary at War had just adminis- 
tered. The right hon. Gentleman had as- 
sured the committee that the hospital 
should be kept up, which meant that the 
stores and mortar should not be transferred 
to England. No doubt if the expense of 
carriage were not an objection, the fabric 
would be demolished, and the materials 
conveyed to London. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would call that demolition by the 
delusive and most mischievous name of 
“ consolidation,” and the committee would 
be quite satisfied. He protested most 
strenuously against this wholesale destruc- 
tion of everything Irish. It might be 
agreeable to some persons to accumulate 
all the office-desks and office-forms of Ire- 
land in five or six large houses in London, 
upon the plea of economy, and under the 
name of consolidation, but he undertook 
to say that the breaking up of public es- 
tablishments in Ireland had inflicted much 
individual misery—had diminished the ex- 
penditure in that impoverished country, 
but did not produce any corresponding 
saving to the State. He had not any official 
data to guide him in this statement, but he 
venture to make the assertion on the re- 
ceived opinion of the public, assisted by 
his means of personal observation. He 
now came to consider the proposition of 
the Government, with regard to Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, and the measure of appro- 
priating this establishment to the ordnance 
service, and he unhesitatingly asserted that 
the Government had no legal right to jus- 
tify such a proceeding. The House was 
frequently reminded of the protection due 
to vested interests, and this was a case in 
which there should be a consideration of 
the kind. The history of this hospital was 
brief and interesting. It was founded in 
the time of Charles the Second. The edi- 
fice was raised by funds created by a de- 
duction of sixpence in the pound from the 
pay of all officers, soldiers, and other mi- 
litary persons serving in Ireland. Lands 
which formerly belonged to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, which belonged 
to the Crown in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, were conveyed to the hospital by the 
tenure of perpetual alms for the support 
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revenue. Would the House of Commons 
think it just to divert this ancient charity 
from the intentions of its original founders? 
But, on higher grounds than those of tech- 
nicality, he (Mr. O’Dwyer) wished to know 
was it politic to break up this institution ? 
There were many things which might be 
done, which it would be very inexpedient 
todo, With respect to this institution he 
would say, that there was no Irishman 
who did not feel a national pride in this 
establishment. It was one of those few 
monuments existing in Ireland which 
created in most men an ennobling attach- 
ment to the Constitution under which they 
lived. It was creditable to the country 
that there should be in the capital an 
asylum for the brave and worn-out de- 
fenders of the land; and the breaking up 
of this establishment was a measure so 
small in its conception, that it seemed to 
be devised by the genius of a pedlar, and 
adopted without consideration by the Se- 
cretary at War. It was part of a system 
of denationalization which should be dis- 
couraged. The object seemed to be to take 
from Ireland all her public establishments, 
and conduct the government through the 
Post-office. He asked the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, who had paid a 
flying visit to Ireland, and who had in- 
vestigated the affairs of this establishment 
—he asked the Secretary for Ireland, who 
knew the feeling in Ireland on the subject 
—finally, he asked the Secretary at War 
to name any one person of authority who 
approved of the breaking up of Kilmain- 
ham Hospital? He ventured to assert the 
scheme was disapproved of by the Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland. At all 
events, the Committee had a right to know 
whether this was not an ill-advised scheme 
planned by some incompetent person, or 
whether it was a measure recommended 
by those who were competent to give an 
opinion. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to hear hard words 
against economy. He must say he 
thought, that the expenses of the institu- 
tion in question, about 50/. per man, 
were more than could be fairly justified. 
The expense of the establishment at 
Chelsea was unnecessarily great; but 
the expense of Kilmainham surpassed it. 
He would recommend, that the payment 
of the pensions should be made through 
the hands of a regular army agent, at the 
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usual rate of commission, which would 
effect a saving of 12,0007. a- year. 
Amongst other items of the official ap- 
pointments at Chelsea, was that of 300/. 
a-year for the clergyman; that was too 
much. He hated political clergymen ; 
and he hoped that the chaplain had some 
duties to perform, which would keep him 
from meddling with politics. 

Lord John Russell said, that, as there 
was no longer a separate army for Ireland, 
and as the Irishmen and Englishmen 
were indiscriminately mixed throughout 
the service, there could be no objection 
to the proposed union of the two national 
military hospitals, He had only acted on 
a principle long established in the depart- 
ment to which he belonged. It was a 
practice of long standing to appoint to 
offices in Chelsea Hospital persons of 
military claims; men, who had, in some 
way connected with the army, entitled 
themselves to encouragement and patron- 
age. The King’s warrant had laid down 
a rule, by which the disposal of such 
offices was regulated, for it directed that 
those should be appointed, whose suffer- 
ings or merits in the military service gave 
them a claim to remuneration. In bestow- 
ing the particular appointment referred to 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, he 
had looked only to the services which 
had been performed by the gentleman 
who filled that office, without regarding 
political differences; and, if in doing 
this, he had deviated from the path 
pursued by his predecessors, he had 
nothing with which to reproach himself. 
When the hon. member for Middlesex 
brought forward a motion to abolish the 
institution, he would certainly resist it 
to the utmost, for he was determined to 
uphold this admirable establishment to the 
utmost. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was most satisfac- 
tory. As Chelsea Hospital was to be 
preserved, it was most desirable, that all 
the offices in it should be filled by men 
of merit, who had deserved well of their 
country in a military capacity. But he 
should take leave to say, that he would 
much rather see Kilmainham also pre- 
served. It was an act of justice to the 
noble Lord to state, that what he said 
about the King’s warrant was quite cor- 
rect. The duty was imposed on him to 
appoint proper persons, and a more pro- 
pet and creditable selection than Mr. 
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Gleig he could not make. Mr. Gleig was 
a gentleman of considerable distinction, 
who had served in the army, and with 
great credit. He was also the author of 
distinguished works connected with the 
military service; and the appointment 
would, he was sure, give general satisfac- 
tion among all classes connected with the 
army. He would ask persons who ob- 
jected to the appointment —and he 
would especially direct himself to the 
quarter on his left,—whether there 
was any vituperation against the Duke 
of Wellington when he _ appointed 
the Rev. Dr. Grey, now Bishop of 
Hereford, to a most valuable living ? 
When he appointed Mr. Abercromby, was 
there any vexatious paltry objection 
raised? The noble Lord, by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Gleig, had acted accord- 
ing to the King’s warrant; and he was 
perfectly justitied. He would, however, 
leave that subject to refer to one on 
which he had given a notice, the commu- 
tation of pensions. In 1831 and 1832, 
he brought under the notice of the House 
the question of the commutation of sol- 
diers’ pensions, because he thought then,as 
he did now, that it was cruel, unjust, and 
impolitic to leave men who had fought for 
their country, and deserved well of it, de- 
pendent for the means of. subsistence on 
accidental circumstances. There were no 
less than 3,000 English, Irish, and 
Scotch, who had been forced to commute 
their pensions for a sum of money. That 
was a case of peculiar hardship, espe- 
cially on the Irish, who had no Poor- 
laws to fall back on as the English had, 
and were not, perhaps, men of such fru- 
gal and provident habits as the Scotch. 
He would before have brought the ques- 
tion under the consideration of the House; 
but that the late Secretary at War (Sir 
J.C. Hobhouse) told him that it was un- 
der the consideration of Government, and 
held out hopes, that the evil would be 
rectified. He would then ask the right 
hon. Secretary whether the practice of 
commuting pensions were to be put an 
end to; and whether those who commuted 
their pensions, and had gone out to the 
colonies as emigrants, an occupation for 
which they were totally unfit from theirage, 
their inexperience, and their feebleness, 
were to be restored to the Pension-list ? 
Those old soldiers were now either beg- 
ging or breaking stones or doing the most 
menial offices in our distant settlements ; 
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and he thought that, for the credit of the 
army, something should be done to alle- 
viate their condition, and put an end to 
the system which brought them to that 
wretchedness. He had made some ob- 
jections before to the way in which parts 
of the Estimates were drawn up. The 
East-India Company paid to the dead 
weight, as it was called, 60,000/. a-year. 
He thought that sum which was now paid 
to the Consolidated Fund, should be paid 
to the Secretary at War, in diminution of 
the whole Estimates; and there was a 
memorandum of his left in the office to 
that effect. The Estimates he thought 
should be made to correspond with public 
services. There was an item of 17,000/. 
charged in this estimate, on account of 
pensions paid for persons in the Ordnance 
department. He approved of the ord- 
nance pensions being paid at Chelsea; 
but he thought the sum necessary for 
them should be placed in the Ordnance 
Estimates. 

Mr. Ellice said, that it had been de- 
termined to put a stop to the commuta- 
tion of pensions. It was a highly objection- 
able system. The person who first 
brought it forward to promote the com- 
forts of soldiers, he (Mr. Ellice) would 
say, knew little of the condition or 
capabilities of soldiers. Soldiers had not 
that prudence, that skill, or that bodily 
vigour, that were necessary to qualify 
men to become settlers. He had restored 
men to their pensions in all cases when 
he had an opportunity, and after the 
amount of the commutation was refund- 
ed. But he believed, that the document 
sanctioning the commutation was signed 
by the gallant Member himself when in 
office. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to say, that 
he had never signed the documents of 
the commutation of pensions; out of so 
shameful an act, he would wash his 
hands ; on the contrary, he cautioned the 
right hon. member for Dundee against 
such an arrangement. His object was to 
allow soldiers, with the consent of Parlia- 
ment and their own, the facility of emi- 
grating to the colonies. But he never 
sanctioned the monstrous plan of forcing 
men to commute their pensions. It was 
what he absolutely spoke against. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that the com- 
mutation of pensions did not emanate 
from him; and when he took office, he 
found the system recommended, and a 
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draught of the plan among the official 
papers. 

“Mr, O’ Dwyer asked, was not the pro- 
posed abolition in opposition to the re- 
commendation of the general officer who 
commanded in Ireland ; or did that officer 
give it his approval ? 

Mr. Littleton said, that there were 
-other parties in Ireland. who were as com- 
petent to give an opinion on that point as 
the present Commander in-Chief, how- 
ever entitled to respect his opinion might 
be. The question was one of economy ; 
if the economy .were small, he (Mr. Lit- 
tleton) would not advocate the abolition ; 
but when a considerable saving was to be 
made, that was another thing. It was 
the opinion of the best judges, that there 
could not be a better place for the royal 
artillery than Kilmainham Hospital. 

Mr. Sheil said, that there was no Irish- 
man of any party who would give his 
assent to the removal of the establish- 
ment. 
parts they might be, still they were all on 
national grounds opposed to the abolition 
of that useful institution. Every one re- 
collected what discontent the removal of 
the naval station from Cork produced ; 
the Custom House was removed, the Stamp 
Office was removed ; every establishment 
that could benefit the country, and which 
the country valued, was removed. Now, it 
was proposed to remove Kilmainham Hos- 
pital, and he (Mr. Sheil) supposed that it 
would spon be proposed to remove the 
Courts of Law. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that he was no 
advocate for old ascendancy establish- 
ments, and therefore he would advocate 
the abolition of Kilmainham. The Irish 
people did not care for such establish- 
ments. Catholics were excluded from 
the benefits of Kilmainham, as well as 
from other establishments of Ireland ; and 
as long as that was the case, he did not 
care how soon they were removed. 

Mr. O’Connell rose to protest against 
the doctrine of the hon. member for Dun- 
dalk. Catholics were admissible equally 
with Protestants to Kilmainham, and 
treated equally well. 

Mr. O’Reilly would ask the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin to move for a return of 
the number of Catholics admitted to Kil- 
mainham, and then he would find, by the 
return that it was an exclusively Protes- 
tant establishment. Catholics were eligi- 
ble to all places, to the Corporations even; 
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but how many of them were admitted ? 
The Ministry should be cautious in tak- 
ing statements from Members who were 
supported by the ascendancy party in 
Ireland. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, that after the 
speech of the hon. member for Dundalk, 
there was to be found one Jrish Member 
in that House, who did what would be 
very unpopular in Ireland. ‘ But,” said 
he, ‘the Gentleman will find that all 
will not allow political antipathies to en- 
gender private acquaintance.” Blunders 
might, perhaps, be the peculiarity of his 
country. He meant, that however men 
might differ in polities, those politics 
should not embitter private acquaintance. 

The vote was agreed to. The House 
resumed. 


Bribery at Elections. 


Brisery at Execrtions.] On the 
Motion of Lord John Russell, the Order 
of the Day was read for the second 
reading of the Bribery at Elections Bill. 

On the Question, that the Bill be read a 
second time, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the Bill pro- 
posed by the noble Lord was intended as 
a remedy to enable the House to escape 
the difficulties by which it had felt itself 
encumbered the other evening, when the 
questions relating to the boroughs of 
Carrickfergus, Stafford, and Liverpool 
were under consideration. The object of 
the Bill was to enable them to provide a 
tribunal more satisfactorily constituted 
than any tribunal at present existing, for 
the purpose of inquiring into allegations of 
bribery and corruption. In the general 
object of the Bill he concurred. it 
seemed to be extremely desirable that the 
House should have the means of making 
an example of those boroughs in which, it 
could be proved that general and sys- 
tematic bribery bad prevailed; and, with 
the exception of the House itself, there 
was not at present any satisfactory tribunal 
before which allegations of bribery and cor- 
ruption could be properly investigated. 
Agreeing, therefore, in the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to its enactments. 
It provided that, in case there should be 
an Election Committee appointed in the 
course of its inquiry, an allegation of ge- 
neral bribery and corruption in the borough 
should be made, in that case, the allegation 
against the return of the Member, and the 
allegation against the general purity of 
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the borough, should both be inquired into 
by the same Committee. The Bill also 
enabled parties, within three months after 
bribery and corruption should have pre- 
vailed at the election for any place, to 
send a petition complaining of such of- 
fences; and it then provided, that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into 
the allegations of such a petition, in the 
same manner as Election Committees are 
now appointed. In the first place, he 
very much doubted whether it would not 
be better to keep distinct, as far as pos- 
sible, any inquiry into the existence of 
general bribery and corruption in a bo- 
rough, from the inquiry into the return of 
a Member of Parliament. He did not 
mean to say, that he would not, as at pre- 
sent, allow an Election Committee to 
make a Special Report, alleging bribery 
and corruption against the borough gene- 
rally; but he would appoint a separate 
and distinct tribunal for the trial of the 
allegation against the borough, that tri- 
bunal being constituted in such a manner 
as to attract the general confidence of this 
House, of the other House of Parliament, 
and of the country generally. Unless that 
were done—unless the decision of the Com- 
mittee carried with it the confidence of that 
House, and of the House of Lords,—they 
would not, in point of fact, be relieved 
from their present difficulty. There 
would be the Report of a Committee as 
at present laid on the Table ;— there 
would be long and tedious discussions 
upon it; the matter might be carried 
before the Lords when the Session was 
well nigh worn away;—the Lords not 
having implicit confidence in the tribunal 
which the Commons had appointed, would 
direct an inquiry of their own ;—Parlia- 
ment would be prorogued before the in- 
quiry was terminated ; and thus Session 
after Session would pass away without any 
decision, and of course without the in- 
fliction of any punishment whatever. 
He wished to aid the noble Lord in 
his object, which he apprehended was, 
first to have satisfactory evidence as to 
the existence of general and systematic 
bribery in any place, and then, with all 
possible despatch, to make an example of 
that place. He would, therefore, suggest 
to the noble Lord, who had paid much 
attention to the subject, that it would be 
infinitely better to keep the two inquiries 
as distinct as possible,—allowing the Elec- 
tion Committee as at present, if it have 
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strong evidence of the prevalence of 
general bribery and corruption,—to make 
a Special Report, allowing also parties, 
even in cases where there was no petition 
against the return of a particular Member, 
to present a petition alleging general 
bribery and corruption against the bo- 
rough; but establishing a distinct and 
separate Committee to try the latter 
allegation. Then came the question— 
how should this Committee be ap- 
pointed? In the first place, he thought 
it should have all the sanctions and 
authorities with which a Committee of 
this House could be vested. It should 
have the power of examining witnesses 
upon oath; and, above all, no Member of 
it should be allowed to pronounce an 
opinion upon the subject of inquiry who 
had not heard the whole of the evidence. 
There should be an obligation upon every 
Member to attend personally during the 
whole course of the inquiry. At present 
that was not the case: when an Election 
Committee reported that general bribery 
and corruption prevailed in a borough, the 
subsequent Committee appointed to prose- 
cute the inquiry into the alleged delin- 
quency of the borough, was a more 
incomplete tribunal than the first, be- 
cause it did not examine witnesses upon 
oath, and because it was not compulsory 
upon every Member to attend. The 
main reason why, in cases of this kind, 
he should prefer sending the matter to a 
Committee properly constituted, to an 
inquiry at the Bar of the House was, 
not only on account of the time and 
trouble that would be saved, but because 
it was known, that when the inquiry was 
gone into in the House, many Members 
who had not heard the whole of the evi- 
dence, and some who had not hearda 
particle of it, frequently pronounced their 
judgment, or at least gave their vote—for 
judgment they could not form. In what 
way, then, ought they to constitute the 
Committee before which was to be tried 
the important question—whether a bo- 
rough should, or should not, continue to 
send Representatives to Parliament? He 
thought that the constitution of such a 
Committee should not be left to chance : 
such a course might, perhaps, answer 
tolerably well when only the right of an 
individual Member was concerned,—when 
the validity, or the invalidity, of an in- 
dividual return was to be tried. Mem- 
bers then felt themselves bound by obli- 
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gations of honour—by a sense of justice 
—which had a much less binding force— 
when the question at issue was, whether 
a certain borough should or should not 
retain its franchise—questions of general 
policy mixed themselves in that case with 
the discussion. Take, for instance, the 
case of a borough in which the chief 
part of the constituency consisted of 
freemen,—suppose, in the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into allegations 
against that borough, the chance should 
fallupon Memberswho are mainly returned 
by freemen,—it would be found that 
those Members would have a leaning 
towards the freemen. It was not, there- 
fore, too much to say, that, in many 
instances, a Committee of this description, 
appointed merely by chance, would not 
carry with it the confidence of either 
House of Parliament. Supposing, then, 
that there were insuperable objections to 
the constitution of these tribunals by 
chance, with whom should rest the power 
of nomination? To vest it in the Go- 
vernment might be open to objection,—to 
vest it in the individual Member who 
might complain, would be equally open to 
objection. But there appeared to be one 
authority in the House upon whom the 
power might very properly devolve, and 
in whose exercise of that power implicit 
confidence would be placed. He thought 
it probable that a Committee nominated 
by the Chair would consist of persons 
who, by their freedom from party prejudice, 
and from all personal interest in the 
question at issue,—by their ability, and 
by their general integrity, would be most 
likely to command the confidence of 
both Houses of Parliament, and of the 
country in general. He should, however, 
propose to reserve to the House the power 
of controlling the power of nomination by 
the Chair in cases where it should think 
proper. He would constitute such Com- 
mittee by Act of Parliament, requiring 
the attendance of every Member through- 
out the whole of the investigation, and 
giving them the power to examine wit- 
nesses upon oath; and he was satisfied, 
that a Committee so constituted, under the 
sanction of the House, would have more 
confidence reposed in its decisions, than if 
it were nominated by the party interested, 
or by the Government, or if it were se- 
lected by chance. The appointment of 
almost all other Select Committees was 
left to the Member who brought the sub- 
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ject forward. The selection by chance 
applied only to Election Committees, and, 
for the reason he had stated, worked well 
enough upon the whole, in determining 
the right to a return. But when such 
important functions were to be intrusted 
to a Committee, as that its Report should 
declare whether a whole borough, or a 
particular class of the constituents of a 
borough, should or should not cease to 
exercise the elective franchise, it appeared 
to him that, if the judgment of a tri- 
bunal were to carry with them the con- 
fidence and approbation of the public, it 
was of the utmost importance that that 
tribunal should be constituted with the 
utmost care and discrimination. The 
noble Lord proposed, that the Report of 
the Committee should be laid before 
the House of Lords, and that if the 
two Houses should unite in an Address 
to the Crown, praying his Majesty to 
suspend the franchise of the delinquent 
borough; in that case, the franchise 
should be suspended. Now, if the House 
of Lords were to be expected to take the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons as the warrant for its proceed- 
ings, of what immense importance was it 
that that Committee should be constituted 
in a manner calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in its decisions. But he would 
advise the noble Lord to re-consider this 
part of his plan. The noble Lord 
proposed, that the Committee should re- 
port as to the prevalence of general bribery 
and corruption. This was extremely 
vague; and he would strongly urge upon 
the noble Lord the necessity of requiring 
from the Committee a minute and detailed 
report of all the facts that had appeared 
in evidence before it,—specifying, as ac- 
curately as possible, the extent to which 
bribery prevailed; then let the House of 
Commons express their opinion upon the 
subject, and if they affirmed this Report of 
the Committee, let them then send the 
Report of the Committee, with the sanction 
of their approbation in their collective 
capacity to the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons, upon questions of 
this kind, should originate its own 
course of proceeding. Whether by Bill 
or not, he did not pretend to say ; though 
he certainly thought, that the House of 
Lords was as likely to concur in a Bill as 
in an Address to the Crown. The noble 
Lord, by his proposed plan of proceeding, 
required the consent of the three branches 
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of the Legislature. Then, why not have 
it by a Bill, instead of introducing this 
novel proceeding of a joint Address to the 
Crown from the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Nothing was gained by the inno- 
vation. The noble Lord contemplated no 
other case, than that of suspension and 
extinction of the franchise. But it was 
quite clear, that there might be instances 
in which a mitigated punishment would 
be desirable,—such as the disfranchise- 
ment of a portion of the electors, or the 
extension of the franchise over some ad- 
joining district or town. This might be 
provided for by Bill. These details, in- 
volving so much of local detail and so 
little of principle, might be arranged by 
the enactments of a Bill; but how could 
they even be satisfactorily settled through 
the medium of Addresses to the Crown. 
His purpose, however, in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the measure in this 
stage, was to point out the necessity of 
having Committees appointed to investigate 
the allegations made against the purity of 
boroughs, constituted in such a manner, 
and named by such an authority, as 
should ensure to those Committees the 
confidence of the Legislature and of the 


country. He must observe, however, be- 
fore he sat down, that the noble Lord 


admitted of an appeal. He thought ap- 
peals were generally taken advantage of 
by those who had a weak case. In 
every instance, either as related to election 
law, criminal law, or any other system or 
form of jurisprudence, the best plan was 
to institute, in the first instance, an effec- 
tive tribunal without an appeal, rather 
than an inefficient tribunal with an appeal. 
All the money thrown into the pockets of 
country attorneys, connected with election 
matters, was worse than lost. He would 
advise the noble Lord, therefore, in the 
case of Election Committees, and in the 
case of complaints against} the general 
conduct of particular boroughs, to con- 
stitute one tribunal as perfect as possible, 
and not to have two Committees, the one 
with an original jurisdiction, and the 
other to act as a court of review. 

Lord John Russell was very happy to 
hear the suggestions of the right hon. 
Baronet, and he certainly would give 
them his best consideration. He was 
very glad that the Right hon. Baronet 
had turned his attention to the subject ; 
and he was sure that not only the right 
hon, Baronet, but the House in general, 
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would see how very necessary it was to 
have a better plan than at present, for 
conducting proceedings with respect to 
boroughs charged with general bribery 
and corruption. When he stated that he 
would attend to the suggestions of the 
right hon. Baronet, he did not know that 
he was, at that moment, prepared to agree 
with him. The Committees were now 
appointed to try a very important right, — 
nainely, the right of Members to sit in the 
House ; it was one in which it was of the 
highest importance that the utmost impar- 
tiality should be exhibited. The right 
hon. Baronet said, that, in his opinion, 
the Committee which he had proposed 
would not be a fit one to investigate ques- 
tions of this nature... In this respect he 
must be allowed to differ from the right 
hon. Baronet; nor could he acquiesce in 
the suggestions, to intrust the nomination 
of this Committee to the Speaker, because 
he could not help thinking, that the effect 
of so doing would be to place the Speaker 
in a very invidious situation. In questions 
of this description, it appeared to him 
that a degree of heat was excited, as 
great, if not greater, than arose on ques- 
tions of general policy ; in such cases, two 
parties were very warmly and violently 
engaged in contesting the right of a par- 
ticular county, or a particular borough ; 
and, therefore, they would be the more 
disposed to view with jealousy the nomina- 
tion of a Committee by the Speaker. 
party feeling and irritation hurried men 
a long way; and it was exceedingly prob- 
able that it might be said, that the no- 
mination by the Speaker was not altogether 
a fair or impartial one, and that there was 
a little too much leaning on one side or 
on the other. The dignity and station of 
the Chair depended, in a great degree, on 
the reputation in which it was held ; and 
it would be exceedingly dangerous to 
suffer its character to be called into ques- 
tion for a single moment. The right hon. 
Baronet would see, that this was not an 
objection to the particular Committee 
which he proposed, but a general objection 
to the consequences which might ensue 
from the adoption of his suggestion as to 
the mode of its nomination. With re- 
gard to the powers of the Committee ge- 
nerally, he had in the Bill, adopted the 
provisions of the Act of 7 George 4th, 
relative to Election Committees, on the 
ground that the powers of that Act were 
known, The power to examine witnesses 
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on oath, and yarious other powers were 
given under that Act; and he deemed it 
advisable to adopt them because they in- 
ereased the security of the proceeding, 
although, at the same time, he need hardly 
say, that the Committees, as at present 
formed, were very imperfect. A few 
years ago, the right hon. Baronet, im- 
pelled, he believed, by the general sense of 
the House, introduced a measure, founded 
on very correct principles, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the appointment of 
nominees, by which one great advantage 
was obtained. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that the effect of adopting this 
suggestion would be to leave Election 
Committees in a very uncertain and loose 
state for persons who had no experience 
in these matters. However well disposed 
and honest they might be, and however 
impartially they might form their opinions, 
they might, in the end, come to a conclu- 
sion different from that at which men of 
longer experience, and more mature judg- 
ment, would be disposed to arrive. 
Certainly, great improvements might be 
made in the constitution of Election 
Committees ; and he had no doubt that 
the suggestions of the right hon. Baronet 
would be of great importance towards 
attaining so desirable anend. He might, 
perhaps, mention, that the idea had 
struck him, whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to appoint an assessor to the 
Chairman, who would be enabled to pro- 
nounce an opinion on all points of prac- 
tice—who would possess a knowledge of 
the different precedents—and by whose 
assistance the Committees would be made 
much better guides to the opinion of 
the House than at present. The 
right hon. Baronet wished to give the 
House the power of confirming the deci- 
sion of the Committee. That point was 
set at rest by a provision in the Bill which 
gave the House the power of addressing 
the Crown. He could not say, that he 
was prepared to accede to the right hon. 
Baronet’s suggestions relative to the nomi- 
nation of the Committee; at the same 
time, he was prepared to say, that he 
would consider them, and that he would 
endeavour to render the Bill as practically 
beneficial in operation as possible; always 
having in view a still further amendment 
of the Grenville Acts, by which the tri- 
bunal might become such a tribunal as the 
right hon. Baronet had described,—a tri- 
bunal, which would inspire the House of 
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Lords with the confident assurance, that 
the subject had been fully and care- 
fully investigated. 

Sir Robert Inglis merely wished to ex- 
press a hope, that the decision of the 
Committees to be appointed under the 
Bill should be made decisive of the several 
matters referred to them, as he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet in 
Opinion with regard to the evil effects 
attendant upon the power of appeal. If 
they appointed any tribunal, it ought to 
be a competent one, intrusted with absolute 
power of decision. Of course, when he 
spoke in opposition to a tribunal of appeal, 
he did not mean to exclude the House of 
Commons from exercising its control 
over the Reports of its Committees. 

Lord Althorp thought it would be quite 
enough to call upon a Committtee to re- 
port the facts proved in evidence before 
them, as well as their opinions upon those 
facts, without requiring them to pronounce 
a binding decision. The suggestions of 
the right hon. member for Tamworth were, 
he was free to admit, worthy of considera- 
tion, and, as far as he was concerned, he 
promised they should receive it. He did 
not agree in the form of nomination re- 
commended by the right hon. Baronet; 
but, at the same time, he thought it might 
be possible, by taking that recommenda- 
tion into consideration, so to nominate the 
Committees that, while the evil effects of 
selecting them by ballot were removed, the 
Speaker might not be placed in the invi- 
dious situation of having the entire nomi- 
nation of them intrusted to his discre- 
tion, 

Mr. Tooke, in rising to express his en- 
tire concurrence in the principle of the 
Bill, and his opinion -that its machinery, 
subject to some modifications in detail, 
was well calculated to carry that principle 
into effect, begged he might be permitted, 
as germane to the matter, to save the time 
of a more formal application, to ask the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces-whether it 
was his intention to bring ina Bill for 
amending the English Reform Act, in 
consequence of his pledge to that effect 
of last Session, and of Reports since re- 
ceived from the Revising Barristers? or 
whether he would appaint a Select Com- 
mittee to consider those Reports ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that a measure of 
the description alluded to was under the 
consideration of Government, but, until it 
was ascertained how far the Reports of the 
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defective working of the Bill were correct 
—and those Reports were in a train of 
investigation—he could not take upon 
himself to say, whether or not any mea- 
sure on the subject would be introduced to 
Parliament during the present Session. 

Mr. Warburton hoped, the noble Lord 
meant to lay before the House the result 
of the investigation to which he alluded, 
in order that they might be in a situation 
to judge how far and in what respects the 
Reform Bill had worked well, and in what 
instance it was defective. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not under- 
take to do so, as the inquiry was not 
strictly of an official character. It was 
solely instituted for the satisfaction of the 
Government, with whom would, of course, 
be the responsibility of introducing the 
measure to which the question of the hon. 
Member referred. 

Mr. Baines availed himself of the op- 
portunity to state, that much difference of 
opinion prevailed as to whether one of the 
questions put to the voter applied to quali- 
fication of amount or residence. He also 
begged to suggest, that the practice of 
taking the list of the Revising Barrister as 
the standard by which the voters might 
regulate their qualification was attended 
with considerable difficulty and incon- 
venience. 

Sir Robert Peel was anxious, once more, 
to impress upon the attention of the noble 
Lord the immense importance of having 
the Committees, by whose decisions, not 
merely the return of particular elections, 
but the general right of voting was to be 
affected, selected on some more fixed 
principle than that of a chance ballot. 
With regard to the noble Lord’s appre- 
hensions of placing the Speaker in an in- 
vidious position, by calling upon him to 
nominate the Committees, he must say, 
that he thought them altogether unfounded. 
He put it to the noble Lord, whether any 
man, a Member of that House, having a 
Committee to appoint, and meaning to 
act fairly, ever found a difficulty in select- 
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ing a competent and efficient Committee. 
In fact, he could not imagine any cir- 
cumstances in which the nomination of 
the Speaker was likely to be questioned. 
The noble Lord had alluded to party feel- 
ings as likely to render the power he pro- 
posed intrusting to the Speaker unplea- 
sant in its exercise to him; but, he put it 
to the noble Lord to say, whether it would 
not be better to run even that risk, than 
to leave the individuals who were ranged 
on each side the selection of the Com- 
mittee by whom the question respecting 
which such party feeling was excited, 
should be decided ? 
The Bill was read a second time. 


Dissenters’ MarriaGes.] Lord John 
Russell brought in a Bill for the relief of 
the Dissenters, under the Marriage Act, 
&c.— 

The Bill was read a first time.— 

On moving that it be read a second 
time on the 28th of April, the noble Lord 
said, that he would not then enter into 
any details of the subject. He felt that 
much misrepresentation had gone abroad 
respecting the Bill, and that the nature of 
its provisions had not been well consi- 
dered; but, though he felt this, he was 
not very sanguine that the measure itself 
would be acceptable to the great body of 
those for whose relief it was intended. He 
would now move that it be read a second 
time on the 28th of April, and that it be 
printed, and he put it off to that distant 
day, in order to give an opportunity to 
the body of Dissenters, for whom he had 
the highest respect, to make their objec- 
tions. If those objections should be found 
very strong, he would not press the mea- 
sure, though he did not see that he could 
make any material alterations in it; still, 
however, he would not press it, if the 
objections against it should be found insu- 
perable by those for whose relief it was 
intended. 

The Bill to be read a second time on 
the 28th of April, and to be printed. 
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